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SPKIMG    IDYLL."       UY    G.    II.    JJOUGllTON,  K.A. 


The  Art  of  G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A, 


SECOND  AllTICLE. 


By    a  tj  s  t  in    C  ii  e  s  t  e  r  . 


THE  review  of  tlie  life's  woi'k  of  George 
Henry  Bongliton  ])eco]iies  a  less 
difficult  task  than  wlien  it  was 
discussed  in  a  former  article,  and  tlie  word 
Finis  was  still  to  be  added  |)re.^nnial)ly  in 
the  far  distance.  For  wdien  from  tlie  hands 
of  the  artist  has  dropped  the  end  of  the 
rope  of  life  upon  which  liis  work  was 
strung,  it  is  more  easy  for  the  critic  to  sum 
the  value  of  the  chaplet  than  wlien,  still 
incomplete,  its  average  may  at  any  moment 
be  either  lowered  or  heightened  by  souie 
inequality  in  an  added  component. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  lay  claim  to 
the  title  "  critic  "  when  considering  the  merits 
of  George  Bougliton's  pictures,  for  these  are  so 
obvious  tluit  they  appeal  both  to  those  who, 
knowledgeable  in  methods,  may  be  said  to 
stand  Avithin  the  pale  of  art,  and  to  those 
who,  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  technical 
skill,  may  be  said  to  stand  Avitliout  it. 

His  art  came  into  existence  at  a  time 
when,  as  W.  E.  Henley  expresses  it,  "  a  man 
was  esteemed  a  painter  because  he  cxampled 

19ia.    No.  222. 


the  charm  of  the  domestic  hearth,"  when, 
indeed,  subject  was,  in  the  main,  a  delineation 
of  trivial  commonplace.  The  words  which 
Henley  applied  to  Boughton's  friend,  Edouard 
Frere,  niiglit,  Avith  equal  truth,  have  been 
applied  to  Boughton  himself,  "  a  popular 
artist,  simple,  pleasing,  sincere  .  .  .  his  Avork 
showed  character,  expression,  and  grace "  ; 
and  it  is  ])ossible  that  some  of  these  qualities 
may  have  come  to  1  Houghton  from  his 
contact  Avith  his  friend,  since,  Avhen  he  Avent 
first  to  Paris  from  America,  whither  his 
Englisli  parents  had  migrated  in  In's  infancy, 
it  Avas  to  fall  under  that  artist's  influence. 

The  work  of  Edouard  Frere,  Avhose  ])eculiar 
vehicle  for  the  use  of  paint  was,  according 
to  Euskin,  "  his  soul,"  was  good — his  best 
very  good.  It  was  extraordinarily  able, 
sound  work,  especially  so  Avhen  one  con- 
siders that  it  was  done,  and  this  without 
disguise,  for  the  ol)ject  of  sale, 

Boughton  sliared,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
utilitarian  views  of  M.  Frere,  for  he  held 
that  it  Avas  the  mission  of  art  to  please  ; 
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and,  sajs  Mr.  xilfred  Lys  Baldrj,  when 
writing  of  him  and  his  work  in  The  Art 
A?mual,  "  this  idea  he  has  interpreted  in  a 
way  that  is  perfectly  logical  in  a  man  of 
his  temperament."  Boughton  was  himself 
conscious  of  the  influence  of  Edouard  Frere 


years  later  wrote :  "  The  first  few  small 
pictures  which  I  had  painted  under  Edouard 
Frere  in  rural  France,  and  afterwards  in 
London  under  the  same  pleasant  but  clinging 
influence,  had  always  been  praised,  when 
noticed,  by  the  kindly  critics,  for  just  their 


my: <  i  ' 


'A    WINTERS   TALK.        BY   G.    H.    BOUGHTON,  R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Airedale. 


in  his  work,  and  the  first  effort  that  he  made 
to  free  liimself  from  it  was  when,  in  1867, 
he  painted  the  picture  "  Early  Puritans  of 
New  England  Going  to  Worship  Armed,  to 
Protect  Themselves  from  Indians  and  AVild 
Beasts."    Concerning  this  picture,  he  many 


Frere  qualities.  This  was  agreeable  enough, 
but  not  quite  satisfying.  I  got  rather  tired 
of  the  '  dividends '  that  I  did  not  feel  quite 
entitled  to  ;  so  I  left  the  pleasant  track  and 
bethought  me  of  tlie  Puritans,  and  the  sad 
but  picturesque  episodes  in  wliich  they  played 


'BLACK-EVKD  SUSAN."     BY  G.   H.   BOUGHTON,  ll.A. 
From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  G.  C.  Dohell^  Esq. 
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parts.  To  ensure  a  '  pilgrimage '  into  another 
range  of  objects  entirely,  I  chose  a  larger 
canvas,  and  planned  a  composition  with  a 
greater  number  of  figures." 

In  his 
youthBough- 
ton  had  had 
little  or  no 
contact  with 
the  clever 
contempor- 
aries who, 
in  all 
educational 
centres, 
wdietlier  in 
school,  hos- 
pital, college, 
or  studio, 
leave  invari- 
ably their 
impress  upon 
the  malleable 
youth  b  y 
whose  side 
they  have 
worked  and 
been  w^or- 
shipped  ;  for 
the  form 
which  all 
hero-w^orship 
takes  being 
imitation,  an 
unconscious 
moulding  of 
self  to  the 
likeness  of 
the  pattern 
which  has 
aroused 
admiration 
necessarily 
follows.  It 
is,  therefore, 
not  to  b e 
w  0  n  d  e  r  e  d 
at  that  in 
his  e  a  r  1  y 
m  a  n  hood 
Boughton, 
brought  for 
the  first  time 
in  contact 


'lady   DIANA."      BY    G.    H.    l'.OU(i  HTON,    II. A. 


with  excep- 
tional  talent,  should  have  found  himself 
su])ject  to  its  influence. 

Up  to  the  period  wlien  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  he  may  be  said  to  have 


had  no  art  training,  and  although  to  be  self- 
taught  is  an  expression  frequently  cast  at 
a  man  as  one  of  depreciation,  history  shows 
that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  the  self-taught 

m  a  n  w  h  o 
.  has  raised 
himself  to 
the  greater 
.heights  of 
art. 

The  young 
Bong  liton, 
however, 
w  h  en  he 
went  to  Paris, 
ran  >  no  risk 
¥'"t  ^^'^  of  shaving  his 
W^m  1  latural  talent 

1***1  destroyed, 
for,  as  Mr. 
Baldry  re- 
cords, he 
went  through 
no  regular 
course  of 
study  there, 
though  he 
received 
much  help 
and  plenty  of 
good  advice. 

In  1860 
C  0  r  0 1  was 
still  in  tlie 
zenith  of  his 
power  ; 
Millet, 
Manet, 
Degas,  Diaz, 
Troyon,  had 
helped  to 
raise  the  art 
of  France  to 
the  highest 
pitch  which, 
in  the  his- 
tory of  that 
country,  it 
has  ever 
touched. 

It  is  not  to 
l)e  wondered 
at,  tlierefore, 
that,  with  In's 
(|uick  intelli- 
gence, tenacious  to  liold  as  well  as  ready  to 
receive  new  ideas,  a  lover  of  beauty  in 
the  widest  sense,  an  impressionist  even  at 
that  time  in  his  very  earliest  pictures,  an 
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iinpressionist  later  by  deliberate  choice  as 
well  as  by  coincidence  of  temperament, 
Bougliton  should  have  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  mystery,  the  poetry,  the  aesthetic 
feeling  that  was,  at  the  time  of  his  intro- 
duction into  Paris,  ringing,  as  Impressionism, 
the  dominant  note. 


as  Mr.  MacColl  shows,  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  movement  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  "  Impressionism  "  at  first 
meant  individualism  of  vision,  breadth  in 
pictorial  vision,  simplifications  that  arise  not 
from  analysis  of  special  parts,  but  the  effect 
produced  by  the  "  picture-field  "  as  a  whole. 


Ml^"^'-^' V       *- '-^      *M %M 


'  KOSEMAliY.         BY   G.   H.   BOUGHTON,  R.A. 


It  w^as  not  until  seven  years  later,  however, 
that  that  word  came  into  vogue,  and  did  so 
then  through  a  phrase  in  the  preface  of 
Manet's  catalogue  of  his  ow^n  pictures  :  "It 
is  the  effect  of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  painter's 
works  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble 
a  protest,  whereas  the  painter  has  only 
thought  of  rendering  his  impression."  Thus, 


The  year  after  Boughton's  return  from 
France  (1863)  saw  the  first  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  last  of 
which  hung  upon  its  walls  in  1905. 

There  were  no  less  than  four  painters  in 
Boughton.  He  was,  first  and  foremost, 
a  landscape-painter,  and  probably  at  his 
best   in  such   landscapes   as   "A  (i olden 
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Afternoon,"  wliicli  may  be  counted  liis  finest 
achievement  in  pure  landscape.  He  was  an 
idealistic  painter,  as  is  exemplified  in  "The 


"  PAMKI.A.  '       BY    G.    H.    BUUGHTON,  K.A. 


Music  of  the  Pines,""  A  Tan agraean Pastoral," 
"A  Fallen  Angel,"  "  By  the  Dark  Waters 
of  Forgetfulness,"  "  The  Road  to  Camelot," 


and  "The  Vision  of  the  Martyr's  A\'ell." 
Thirdly,  he  was  an  historical  painter,  as 
the  pictorial  chronicler  of  "  The  CounciUors 
of  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  the  already 
mentioned  "  Early  Puritans  Going  to 
Worship,"  "Milton  Visited  by  Andrew 
Marvel,"  "The  March  of  Miles  Standish," 
"The  Puritans'  First  Winter  in  New 
England."  And  his  love  of  historical  themes 
took  him  also  into  the  illustrating  of 
Shakespeare.  Fourthly,  he  was  a  portrait 
painter,  in  which  branch  of  work  his 
happiest  achievements  were  portraits  of 
children.  His  "  Esme  Robb  "  can  even  be 
counted  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  portraits,  claims  Mr.  Baldry,  who 
points  out  that,  obeying  his  decorative 
instinct,  and  to  obtain  definite  pictorial 
results,  he  frequently  clothed  his  sitter 
in  fanciful  costume,  thus  avoiding  the 
ephemerality  of  fashion,  often  so  disastrous. 

In  surveying  Boughton's  landscape  work, 
whether  in  scenes  from  Nature's  pages, 
untouched  by  human  interest,  or  in  the 
backgrounds  of  his  many  subject-pictures,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  with  what  variety  and 
understanding  he  presented  certain  widely 
different  aspects  of  the  several  seasons  of  the 
year. 

AVinter  was  his  first  love,  perhaps,  if  we 
group  together  his  many  snow  scenes,  such 
as  "The  Coming  of  AV inter,"  "A  Frosty 


"skating  days  in  old  huabant."     by  G.  H.  BOUGHTON,  K.A. 


THE  EVENING  HYMN."    BY  G.  H.  BOUGHTON,  R.A. 
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"TlIK    Mi:sl('    OV    TJIK  rFXIN." 

liv  (;.  II.  iK)r<;iiT()N,  i:.  \. 


Nii^ht,"  "A  Winter's  Talc,"  ^M^>riiviiio:  tlio 
Sfcorin;'  WinLer  Foursome."  "  Skatinj,^ 
Days  ill.  01(1  Brabant."  "  The  First  AVinter 
io  New  Eiit^laiul,"  "A  Winter's  Walk  bytlu^ 
Sea,"  "Winter  Xiglitfall  in  tlie  Marshes," 
"  A  Frosty  Sunrise  in  the  Marshes,"  "  Love 
in  Winter,"  "  Sunrise  After  Sharp  Frost," 
"The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent,"  "Christmas 
Eve,"  "Winter  Sundown,"  "  Winter  Night- 
fall," "  Hester  Prynne  in  '  The  Scarlet 
Letter,' "  "  Early  Puritans  in  New  England 
Going  to  Worship  Armed,"  and  that  finely 
suggestive  allegorical  picture  inspired  by 
Hamlet's  bitter  words  to  Ophelia  :  "  Be  Thou 
as  Chaste  as  Ice,  as  Pure  as  Snow,  Thou  Shalt 
Not  Escape  Calumny,"  as  well  as  other 
pictures  in  whicli  he  1ms  set  the  human 
characters  of  his  brush,  whether  historical  or 


imaginary,  in  scenes  of  frost  and  snow,  either 
bleak  and  sombre,  or  bright  and  invigorating. 

Spring  and  early  summer,  however,  claim 
at  least  some  of  the  artist's  sympathetic  work 
in  pictures  such  as  "  Spring,"  "  The  Ferry," 
"Cutting  Herbage,"  "Wintry  Spring," 
"Young  April,"  "  March  Weather,"  "Spring- 
time," "  Snow  in  Spring,"  "  A  Morning  in 


"  BY   THE   DARK  WATERS   OF  FORGETFULNESS." 
BY    G.    ir.    BOUGIITON,  R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  W.  K.  D'Arcy^  Esq. 
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Maj,"  "A  Spring  Idyll,"  A  Song  of 
Spring,"^,  and  those  charming  literary 
pastorals,  Milton's  First  Love,"  "  Izaak 
Walton  and  the  Milkmaids,"  "A  Dutch 
Ferry,"  "  Weeding  the  Pavement,"  "  Black- 
Eyed  Susan,"  and  the  luminous  background 
in  his  picturesque  treatment  of  "  The  Road 
to  Camelot,"  in  Tennyson's  poem  "  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool. 

The  fuller  opulence  of  later  summer,  as 
it  passes  into  the  maturity  of  autumn,  finds 


The  waning  of  the  year  inspired  Bough  ton 
with  a  special  touch  of  pathos  in  "  The 
Parting,"  "The  Widow's  Acre,"  "A  Quiet 
Corner  of  the  Garnered  Field,"  and  other 
autumn  subjects  are  "  When  the  Dead 
Leaves  Fall "  (bought  by  the  King  of  Italy 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Rome),  "  Hop- 
Pickers  Returning,"  "  Green  Leaves  Among 
the  Sere,"  "An  Autumnal  Ramble  by  the 
Spey,"  "  Under  the  Harvest  Moon,"  "  The 
Closing  of  an  October  Day,"  "Autumn's 
Dying  Fires,"  and  "  The  Waning  of  the 


TIIK     JUDGMENT     OF     WOUTP;ii     VAX     TWILLEIl."        liY     G.     H.     liOUGllTON,     I!. A. 

Reproduced  from  the  engraving  published  by  Virtue  <f;  Co.,  City  Gardeti  Roiv,  E.C. 


radiant  expression  in  Bough  ton's  finest 
landscape,  "  A  Golden  Afternoon,"  painted 
near  Luccumbe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
now  represents  tlie  artist's  work  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  his 
delightful  picture  of  the  old  rustic  custom 
of  "  dancing  down  tlie  hay,"  which  is  still 
kept  up  in  the  Oi'kney  Islands,  and  his 
"  Golden  Cornfield,"  against  which  lie  set 
his  peasant  girl  of  modern  Normandy 
under  the  name  of  Longfellow's  heroine 
"  Evangeline." 


Honeymoon,"  a  situation  akin  to  some  of 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  in  fancy,  though 
characteristic  only  of  its  painter  in 
workmanship. 

As  a  painter  of  historical  themes.  Bough  ton 
sliowed  that  it  was  possible  ])oth  to  instruct 
and  to  interest— showed,  too,  paradoxically, 
that  romance  could  exist  in  an  age  in  which 
it  was  non-existent,  for,  in  choosing  subjects 
from  the  early  days  of  New  England —a  time 
of  hand-to-hand  fight  for  existence  against 
hardship    and    savagery  —  he,  especially 
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in  such  pictures  as  "Early  Puritans  Going 
to  Worship  Armed,"  "  The  March  of  Miles 
Standish,"  portrays  scenes  which  are  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  dogged  resistance  of 
the  time,  and  are  yet  full  of  a  simple  poetic 
fancy.  And  always  he  expressed  a  story 
with  a  sobriety  of  method  and  a  precision 
of  detail  which  made  interesting  not  only 
actual  history,  but  many  a  subject  more 
authentic  in  literature  or  tradition  than  in 
fact,  whether  Dutcih,  Early  American,  or 
English.  Among  his  fanciful  studies  of 
traditional  personalities  and  themes,  for 
instance,  how  charming  is  the  "  Black-Eyed 
Susan,"  here  reproduced,  the  heroine  of 
John  Gay's  early  eighteenth-century  ballad 
being  presented,  to  judge  from  the  period  of 
her  costume,  in  her  later  personification  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  greatly  -  popular  play 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan  ;  or,  Ail  in  the  Downs," 
fi.rst  produced  at  the  old  Surrey  Theatre  in 
1829. 

From  the  Elizabethan  drama  Boughton's 
talent  has  finely  illustrated  for  us  two 
important  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  one 
idyllic  in  its  pathos  and  the  other  poignant 
with  unexpected  tragedy,  "  Imogen  in  Boy's 
Clothes  Approaching  the  Cave  of  Belarius," 
and  "  Queen  Isabella  and  Her  Ladies,  in  the 
Garden  Scene  of  '  Richard  IL'  "  He  also 
made  a  very  dramatic  picture  from  Marlowe's 
tragedy  of  "  Edward  11." 

As  for  his  many  pictures  from  modern 
Dutch  life,  Boughton's  own  account  of  his 
"  Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland "  reveal 
how  completely — not  only  as  artist,  but  as 
author  also — he  was  able  to  convey  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  a  people  and  the 
pastoral  quiet  of  a  country  which  produced 
Hobbema,  Rembrandt,  Janssen,  Cnyp,  Gerard 
Dow,  and  a  succession  of  great  artists  too 
long  to  enumerate. 

His  genial  humanity  enabled  him  to 
approach  even  nearer  to  the  peasant  mind 
and  character,  whether  English  or  Dutch,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  himiour 
puts  his  many  Dutch  types  in  a  class  apart 


from  the  more  serene  beauty  of  Mr.  George 
Hitchcock's  charming  pictures  of  somewhat 
kindred  scenes. 

The  humour  of  many  of  his  pictures  is, 
indeed,  irresistible  in  its  natural  gaiety,  which 
is  charmingly  dainty  in  such  pictures  as  "  An 
Advancing  Enemy,"  or  "  Izaak  Walton  and 
the  Milkmaids,"  and  achieves  a  broader 
effect  in  more  bucolic  characters,  such  as  his 
English  rustic  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale,"  or  the 
quaint  Dutch  types  of  "  Left  in  Charge  "  and 
Venus  and  Neptune."  The  same  genuine 
spirit  of  comedy  inspires  some  of  his  quasi- 
historical  pictures,  such  as  "  The  Judgment 
of  Wouter  van  Twiller,"  here  reproduced, 
in  which  he  depicted  an  episode  from 
Washington  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York."  Mynheer  van 
Twiller,  having  been  appointed  Governor 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  is  here  seen  as  a 
Dutch  Solomon  adjudicating  between  two 
citizens,  Wandle  Schoonhoven  and  Barent 
Bleecker,  in  a  lawsuit  arising  out  of  financial 
transactions,  by  the  simple  process  of 
weighing  their  respective  account  books  and 
solemnly  pronouncing  that  since  one  was 
"just  as  thick  and  heavy  as  the  other, 
therefore  it  was  the  final  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  accounts  were  equally 
balanced."  Of  this  judgment,  quaintly  adds 
the  historian,  "  the  happiest  effect  was  that 
not  another  lawsuit  took  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  administration." 

Although  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
our  greabest  artists,  Boughton  was  a 
man  largely  gifted,  finely  accomplished, 
showing  in  his  work  vigour  and  facility, 
with  a  pictorial  quality  of  quite  exceptional 
range  and  skill.  He  was  seventy-two  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  but  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  had  proved  powerless  to  wither  the 
delicate  freshness  or  the  tender  charm  of  his 
work,  nor  had  custom  yet  staled  its  "  infinite 
variety."  Of  very  few  other  artists  can  it 
so  truthfully  be  said,  after  recognising  all 
limitations,  inherent  or  self-imposed,  "  he 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn." 


THE  PATHWAY. 


By  GERTRUDE  PAGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Rhodesian;'  "  The  Edge  of  Beyond;'  "  The  Silent  Rancher;'  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  WILDERNESS  HOME. 

HODESIA  has  often 
been  called "a 
country  of  sur- 
prises." This  is 
undoubtedly  a  very 
apt  description. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  full 
of  surprises  that 
one  never  need  be 
surprised  at  any- 
thing— a  statement 
which  has  rather  an  Irish  sound  about 
it.  It  might  also  be  called  "a  country  of 
incongruities."  Wattle  and  daub  huts — or, 
more  correctly,  "  pole  and  daga  " — shelter 
a  Bechstein  piano.  Dainty,  cultured  women 
live  in  those  same  huts  or  possibly  for  months 
under  a  buck-sail.  Corrugated  iron  and 
evening-dress  go  together.  Beautiful  house- 
hold silver  is  cleaned  by  dirty  niggers  on  old 
packing-cases  on  the  veldt.  More  dirty 
niggers,  in  filthy  huts,  live  amidst  scenery 
to  make  an  artist  weep  for  his  incompetency 
to  reproduce  it.  The  incongruous  is 
everywhere,  yet  shaded  and  softened  and 
blended  as  only  Rhodesia  knows  how. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  tender  "  mothering  " 
spirit  of  the  country  that  had  helped  to  give 
so  cosy  and  home-like  an  air  to  the  little 
group  of  pole  and  daga  huts  where  Betty  and 
Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with 
their  two  brothers,  choosing  what  are,  meta- 
phorically, "  mud "  huts  and  independence 
rather  than  the  arduous,  disheartening  labours 
of  earning  a  living  in  a  grievously  over- 
stocked market.  Not  that  they  were  free 
of  arduous  labours  in  Rhodesia,  or  had 
any  wish  to  be,  but  at  least  it  was  in  a  little 
home  of  their  own,  in  an  interesting  young 
country,  with  the  two  brothers  they  adored 
and  for  whom  they  gladly  drudged.  For 
life  in  the  outside  districts  in  Rhodesia  must 
necessarily  contain  a  considerable  element  of 
drudgery,  with  only  dirty,  incompetent 
natives  to  help,  and  none  of  the  labour- 
saving  appliances  of  the  home  countries. 
But  then,  as  Bobbie  declared,  it  simplified 
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things  very  much  to  pour  all  the  dregs  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  to  possess  only  two 
saucepans  and  no  extras  at  all. 

Fm  dreadfully  afraid  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  invest  in  a  third  saucepan,"  she  com- 
plained, "  and  that  will  be  one  more  to  get 
washed.  Twice,  when  Toby  has  brought  us 
vegetables,  I  have  had  to  let  some  go  bad 
because  I  had  no  saucepan  at  liberty." 

"  But  they  are  dreadfully  dear,"  urged  the 
careful  Betty.  "  If  we  buy  anything  at  all, 
there  are  one  or  two  much  more  necessary 
items." 

I  don't  suppose  we  shall  buy  anything 
at  all,"  laughed  Bobbie  cheerily.  "It's  a 
long  time  since  we  had  money  to  buy  any- 
thing." Then  after  a  pause  she  added  :  "*I 
might  choose  a  saucepan  and  a  mincing 
machine  for  my  birthday  present.  Toby 
asked  me  what  I  would  like.  He  could  get 
them  at  trade  price  for  his  store." 

The  conversation  took  place  while  Bobbie 
was  hunting  round'  for  something  to  make 
bread  in,  while  Betty  put  a  new  knee  into  a 
trouser  leg  which  one  of  the  brothers  liad 
torn  in  the  morning.  Bobbie  was  not  fond 
of  bread-making, but  she  congratulated  herself 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  than  fitting  a  new 
knee  on  to  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  Of  course, 
Twilight,  the  black  cook-boy,  ought  to  have 
made  it,  but  his  last  two  attempts  had 
produced  merely  lumps  of  heavy  dough, 
which  they  felt  bound  to  try  and  eat 
because  flour  was  so  expensive,  and  finally 
Bobbie  undertook  the  task. 

The  little  Home  Camp  consisted  of  five 
huts  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  background 
of  trees  and  a  lovely  view  of  kopjes  and 
vleis  upon  two  sides.  A  reed  screen  wdth  a 
wild  creeper  growing  over  it  shut  them  off  a 
little  from  the  track,  though  it  is  a  small 
matter  in  Rhodesia,  when  you  live  in  huts, 
whether  your  bedroom  opens  directly  on  to 
the  road  or  not ;  also  whether  your  door 
has  a  fastener  or  not.  In  any  case,  an  old 
packing-case  will  keep  it  closed,  if  you  wanfc  it 
closed,  so  why  bother  with  fastenings  ?  The 
five  huts  at  the  Sirius  Gold  Mine,  now-  being 
worked  on  tribute  by  Bay  and  Kenneth 
Glynn,  consisted  of  a  large  sitting-room  hut, 
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two  bedroom  huts,  a  larder  hut,  and  a  kitchen 
hut,  with  varying  styles  of  architecture  as 
to  roofs  and  makeshifts  as  to  doors. 

In  fact,  the  brothers'  hut  had  no  door  at 
all,  only  a  thin  curtain,  so  they  usually  sang 
loudly  as  they  had  their  baths,  to  warn  their 
sisters  to  be  on  guard.  They  had  tw^o  little 
beds  made  of  leathern  thongs  stretched 
across  a  rough  wooden  frame  fixed  upon 
four  posts  stuck  in  the  ground — an  excellent 
device,  unless  an  army  of  ants  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  investigate  what  lay  upon  the 
top  of  the  four  posts.  A  little  barrel  on 
end  did  duty  for  a  washstand,  and  a  tiny 
glass  hanging  upon  the  wall  for  dressing- 
table.  An  old  sack  hung  over  the  window 
opening — which  was  void  of  glass — not  so 
much  from  any  sense  of  modesty  as  to  keep 
out  the  weird  things  that  were  apt  to  come 
in  at  night.  An  enamel  basin  and  jug 
completed  the  furniture.  The  girls  were  a 
little  better  off.  They  possessed  a  camp- 
bed  eacli,  and  the  ants  did  not  trouble  to 
investigate,  unless  a  portion  of  bed-clothes 
chanced  to  be  touching  the  floor,  and  then 
they  sometimes  stormed  the  citadel  in 
battalions,  until  the  sleeping  figure  awoke 
to  the  situation.  Then  all  the  bed-clothes 
had  to  be  thoroughly  shaken,  usually  amid 
grunts  of  disgusted  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  awakened  sleeper.  Never  mind," 
Bobbie  was  wont  to  say  cheerfully  ;  "  it's 
for  the  Empire  !  "  She  said  the  same  the 
night  the  rat  ran  over  Betty's  pillow,  and 
poor  Betty  jumped  up  with  a  scream  and 
ran  out  of  the  hut. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Bobbie  assured  her, 
standing  in  the  open  door  clad  only  in  her 
pyjamas,  and  looking  out  with  keen  relish 
upon  the  lovely,  sleeping  moonlifc  world. 
"  Glory  !  What  a  scrumptious  night !  My 
dear,  it  was  only  a  nice  clean  field  rat !  I've 
just  driven  him  out  tlirough  that  hole  by 
the  washstand.  Do  come  back  to  bed  before 
you  take  cold." 

"  Are  you  sure  ifc  wasn't  a  snake  "  asked 
Betty,  shivering  with  fright. 

''Yes,  quite  sure.  I  saw  him  myself, 
the  impudent  little  beggar  !  " 

"  But  I  hate  rats,  too.  I  simply  can't 
come  back  at  once." 

"  Oh,  come,  Betty  !  "— coaxingiy.  "  Not 
a  nice  friendly  young  field  rat  ?  "  Anyhow, 
it's  for  the  Empire  ;  don't  forget  that.  We 
can't  give  Dreadnoughts  and  things,  but  we 
can  brave  rats,  and  perhaps  that's  just  as 
good  in  its  way.  Come,  pat  yourself  on  the 
back  for  a  heroine  and  get  into  bed  again 
quickly." 


"  It's  all  very  fine,"  Betty  murmured,  as 
she  came  back  into  the  hut,  "  but  the  rat 
didn't  run  over  your  pillow,  and  I'd  rather 
care  a  fragment  less  about  the  precious 
Empire  and  dispense  with  rat  visitors." 

But  the  next  morning  her  brother 
Kenneth  daga'd  the  hole,  and  Betty  wag 
not  called  upon  to  be  a  heroine  of  that 
particular  kind  again  for  the  present,  though 
life  in  huts  in  the  w-ilderness  necessarily 
makes  many  calls  upon  the  heroic  spirit  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Its  particular  call  just  now  arose  from 
the  bad  luck  of  the  mining  venture.  The 
tributing  had  paid  well  at  first,  though, 
unfortunately,  much  of  their  gain  had  had 
to  go  in  the  paying  of  debts.  A  bad  year 
had  run  these  up  alarmingly,  and  the  girls 
began  to  view  with  misgivings  the  possibility 
that  they  must  in  the  end  say  good-bye  to 
their  wilderness  life,  at  any  rate  for  a  season, 
and  attempt  to  obtain  employment  in  one  of 
the  towns.  Then,  with  Rhodesia's  delightful 
uncertainty,  a  small  rich  vein  had  shown 
itself,  and  with  rapidly  lightening  lieaits  the 
debts  had  all  been  paid  off  and  a  fresh  start 
made  with  a  clean  slate.  Alas,  only  to  meet 
with  another  surprise,  for  the  vein  gave  out 
suddenly,  or,  at  any  rate,  vanished,  and  the 
debts  began  to  mount  again.  But  now  they 
had  a  new  hope.  Not  far  from  the  property 
they  were  working  was  a  waste  piece  of  land, 
and  it  occurred  to  Bay  Glynn  that  it  was  a 
likely  direction  for  the  unexpected  rich  \  ein 
to  follow  ;  and  though  no  promising  outcrop 
supported  his  belief,  he  held  to  it  firmly, 
and  finally  persuaded  his  brother  to  agree  to 
"peg"  the  area  as  their  own  private  claim. 
They  had  no  sooner  done  so  .than  a  prospector 
in  the  neighbourhood  came  forward  and  said 
the  claim  was  his,  but  his  "  pegs  "  had  been 
stolen.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  clear 
attempt  to  "  jump  "  the  Glynns'  claim,  but 
it  only  half  succeeded,  as  the  claim,  instead 
of  being  given  to  the  new  claimant,  was 
declared  open.  This  meant  that  whoever 
pegged  first  at  sunrise  upon  a  given  date 
should  own  the  claim.  It  had  worried  the 
brothers  a  great  deal,  as  the  claim  was 
undoubtedly  theirs ;  but  they  could  not 
afford  to  fight  the  case,  and  could  only  take 
their  chance  of  pegging  first  when  the  given 
morning  arrived.  The  sisters  spoke  of  it 
together  while  Bobbie  thumped  vigorously 
and  a  little  impatiently  at  her  bread,  and 
Betty  struggled  manfully  with  the  refractory 
knee  of  Kenneth's  torn  Irousers. 

"  If  they  don't  win,"  she  said,  a  little 
sadly,  "  there  isn't  much  left  to  hope  about." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  there  is ! "  declared  Bobbie. 
"  For  my  part,  I  shall  go  on  hoping  they 
will  be  milhonaires  every  single  day — when 
I've  any  time  left  over  from  hoping  this 
annoying  bread  will  rise." 

"  That  won't  pay  debts  nor  give  us  food  " 
— with  a  little  smile.  "  But  Ken  has  great 
hopes  of  this  new  claim.  Besides,  they  can't 
afford  to  move  the  machinery  anywhere  else." 

"Then,  of  course,  they  must  win  the 
claim.  That  is  a  splendid  idea  of  Toby's 
to  send  for  the  sealed  watch  from  Cape 
Town,  if  only  the  other  side  don't  think  of 
it  too.  We'll  will  them  not  to.  Ugh, 
bread-making  is  a  fag  in  this  temperature  ! 
I  wish  you  would  all  go  mad,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  eat  grass  !  I  know  it  won't  rise. 
It  is  too  depressed  about  the  gold  giving 
out  and  the  new  claim  being  jumped." 

Betty  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  said  : 
"  It's  funny,  isn't  it,  how  much  less  things 
seem  to  matter  in  Rhodesia  than  they  did  at 
home  ?  We  used  to  worry  so  about  things 
that  are  mere  trifles  here  ;  and  things  here 
that  would  almost  have  turned  us  grey  at 
home  are  all  in  the  day's  work,  more  or  less." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  great  compensations  "  — 
thumping  on  lustily.  "  I'd  simply  hate  to 
make  bread  in  England,  and  not  know  if 
there  would  be  anything  but  bully  beef  to 
eat  for  a  week,  nor  if  I'd  ever  have  a  new 
frock  again.  But  it  is  quite  different  in  a 
colony.  Something  makes  it  w^orth  while. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  possibility  always  existing 
that  one  may  strike  it  rich  to-morrow  or 
next  year." 

"  That  and  Toby,"  sugs^ested  Betty  slyly. 

"  Well,  yes  "—with  a  pretty  blush.  "  Of 
course,  one  couldn't  meet  a  Toby  anywhere 
else.  When  I  think  of  that  dear  innocent, 
fresh  from  Belgrave  Square,  with  his  butchery 
and  his  little  tin-pot  store,  I  feel  I  could 
just  hug  myself  with  delight.  He  made 
five  pounds  clear  profit  last  week,  and  he 
said  he  felt  like  a  millionaire  already. 
He  wrote  sheets  about  it  to  his  mother. 
You  see,  she  wanted  him  to  stay  in  the 
Inniskillings  and  have  a  three  hundred  a 
year  allowance  from  his  father  ;  and  Toby 
said  he  couldn't  make  it  do,  and  he  w^ould 
be  better  off  out  here  with  nothing  but  a 
few  hundreds  capital,  because  he  needn't  buy 
any  clothes  nor  pay  a  mess  bill.  In  the  end, 
his  father  gave  him  a  thousand,  and  he 
promptly  lost  it  all  in  a  gold  mine.  Of 
course,  his  mother  said  it  served  him  right, 
and  that's  why  he  had  to  write  her  such 
pages  about  his  five  pounds  clear  profit,  and 
liow  rich  and  jolly  he  felt." 


I  suppose,  if  the  boys  get  this  claim,  and 
it  turns  out  a  good  one,  it  will  bring  more 
miners  here,  and  be  a  great  thing  for  Toby 
and  his  store  ?  " 

"  Yes,  rather.  That's  why  he  is  so  excited 
about  it.  He  wants  me  to  promise  to  be 
engaged  to  him  the  first  month  he  makes 
thirty  pounds  " — and  she  laughed  happily. 
"I  told  him  I  should  have  to  see  the 
books,  or  he  might  stick  a  few  noughts  on 
and  try  to  bluff  me.  I  think  this  stuff  has 
been  pounded  enough  now  " — breaking  oft. 

Hi,  Twilight !  " — calling  the  native  cook. 
"  Bring  the  bally  bread  tin  !  " 

The  native  emerged  from  the  kitchen  hut 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  electric  blue  knicker- 
bockers and  a  mustard -coloured  shirt,  wdth  a 
back  rent  from  his  neck  to  his  middle,  and 
held  out  a  battered -looking  tin  to  Bobbie. 

"  Dirty  1 "  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  disgust. 
"  Hamba  gaza "  (Go  and  wash  it.)  "  No 
wonder  your  bread  tastes  like  mouldy  suefc 
dumpling  if  you  knead  it  for  about  two 
minutes  and  then  cook  it  in  a  dirty  tin. 
What  garments  !  "  she  added  to  her  sister. 
"  Where  did  he  raise  them  ?  " 

"  He  did  a  deal  with  a  mine  boy  yesterday 
for  the  knickerbockers.  I  told  him  they 
were  hideous." 

Bobbie  laughed.  "  Except  that  he  is  so 
exactly  like  a  chimpanzee,  I  half  imagine 
him  one.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  relief  the 
garments  are  whole.  He  was  scarcely  decent 
in  the  others.  Hullo,  who  is  this  ?  I  hear 
a  bicycle  bell."  And  she  turned  her  head 
towards  the  screen  and  bushes  from  whence 
emerged  the  track  from  the  road.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  a  gay  voice  sang  out, 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud  !  "  and  Toby 
Fitzgerald  sprang  off  his  bicycle  beside  the 
little  rustic  verandah  in  front  of  the  sitting- 
room  hut. 

He  approached  Bobbie,  holding  out  to  her 
an  ungainly  parcel  w^-apped  in  an  old  piece 
of  newspaper.  "  Fair  lady,"  he  said,  while 
his  sunny  blue  eyes  danced  delightfully,  "  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  gift— just  a  little 
bon-bon,  don't  you  know.  Not  exactly  a 
keepsake— at  least,  I  shouldn't  recommend  it 
as  such."  Then,  as  he  unwrapped  the 
greasy  newspaper  :  "  Behold  !  A  sirloin  of 
beef  from  my  very  own  butcher's  shop  !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

TOBY  FITZGERALD. 

Bobbie  clasped  her  gift  ecstatically.  "Oh, 
you  dear  !  "  she  cried.  And  to  think  we 
have  had  nothing  but  bully  beef  for  a  week  ! 
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A  sirloin,  too  !  Not  even  a  scrag  end ! 
How  perfectly  sweet  of  you,  Toby  I  " 

"  A  scrag  end,  indeed !  As  if  I  were 
likely  to  bring  you  sucb  a  tbing  !  Besides, 
I  sold  tbe  scrag  end  and  tbe  ligbts  and  tbe 
tail  at  top  prices  to  a  barmy  old  nigger  wbo 
tliought  be  was  getting  tbe  pick  of  tbe  wbole 
beast !  " 

"  Wben  was  it  killed  ?  "  asked  tbe  bonse- 
wifely  Betty.  "  Probably  we  ougbt  to  cook 
it  at  once.  Tbe  last  piece  of  fresb  meat 
tbat  came  our  way  bad  to  be  given  decent 
burial  directly  it  arrived." 

"  I  call  tbat  ratber  rude,  Betty,"  said 
Bobbie,  looking  amused.  It  bounds  some- 
bow  like  looking  a  gift  borse  in  tbe  moutb." 

And  a  very  wise  precaution,  considering 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  gift,"  laugbed  Toby.  "  It 
was  killed  at  daybreak,  Mrs.  Housekeeper ; 
and  as  tbe  temperature  at  tbe  store  bas  been 
eigbty-six  degrees  in  the  sbade  to-day,  I 
sbould  recommend  no  delay  in  cooking." 

"  We'll  bave  it  for  dinner,"  Bobbie  decided, 
"  and  perbaps  it  will  buck  tbe  boys  up  a 
little.    Of  course  you  will  stay  ?  " 

"  Tbanks.  I  guess  I  don't  need  pressing." 
He  turned  away  to  place  bis  bicycle  more 
securely,  and  immediately  botb  girls  began 
to  laugb. 

"  Really,  Toby,"  exclaimed  Betty,  "  wbat 
an  amazing  patcb  !  Wby  didn't  you  let 
Bobbie  or  me  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  It's  a  perfectly  beautiful  patcb,"  be 
asserted  in  an  injured  voice,  wbile  bis  eyes 
twinkled.    "  I'm  very  proud  of  it." 

"  Is  it  designed  for  ventilation  ?  "  asked 
Bobbie. 

"  Wby  ?  " — and  be  felt  bimself  carefully, 
discovering  for  tbe  first  time  tbat  many 
of  bis  stitcbes  bad  come  out.  Tben  be 
laugbed. 

"  But  I  really  must  find  you  a  safety-pin 
in  case  tbe  wbole  patcb  falls  off,"  said 
Bobbie,  and  sbe  went  away  into  tbeir  but, 
afterwards  securing  Toby's  garments  witb  a 
greater  degree  of  safety,  wbile  Betty,  looking 
on,  wondered  wbat  tbe  fasbionable  lady  in 
London  w^bo  was  bis  motber  would  bave 
tbougbt  of  bis  general  attire. 

Perbaps,  could  sbe  bave  seen  bim  just  as 
be  stood  tbere  in  tbe  afternoon  ligbt,  witb 
tbe  bappy  gleam  in  bis  eyes  and  tbe  alluring 
air  of  reckless  inconsequence,  sbe  would  bave 
realised  tbat  be  bad  found  a  life  tbat  suited 
bim  infinitely  better  tban  worrying  along  on 
a  limited  allowance  in  an  expensive  regiment. 
In  trutb,  sbe  could  not  bave  cbosen  but  to  be 
proud  of  bim.  Standing  six-foot-two  in  bis 
socks,  be  was  as  upright  as  a  young  sapling, 


witb  broad  shoulders,  brown,  sinewy  arms 
bared  above  tbe  elbow,  and  a  brown,  healthy 
face  that  radiated  good  temper,  fearless 
honesty,  and  a  light-hearted  joyousness. 
Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that 
anything  could  be  more  becoming  to  bim 
than  his  present  somewhat  grotesque  costume. 
It  consisted  of  a  brown  shirt  opened  to  the 
second  button  at  tbe  throat,  and  showing  a 
very  distinct  line  between  sunburnt  flesh 
and  that  which  had  been  covered.  The  third 
button  w^ould  doubtless  have  been  open  also, 
but,  as  be  was  paying  an  afternoon  call  upon  ^ 
ladies,  he  bad  taken  tbe  trouble  to  tie  a  piece 
of  bootlace  in  the  buttonhole  and  through 
the  hole  left  where  the  button  had  been  torn 
off,  and  thus  the  front  of  the  shirt  was 
partly  secured.  The  "  shorts "  with  the 
patch  have  already  been  described,  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  tbat  they  only 
reached  just  above  bis  knees,  whereas  bis 
puttees  only  reached  just  below,  and  therefore 
a  large  piece  of  brown  unclothed  knee  was 
visible.  The  puttees  were  the  most  present- 
able part  of  his  attire,  but  below  them 
emerged  a  pair  of  large  heavy-soled  boots, 
bke  a  plough-boy's,  without  which  be  was 
rarely  to  be  seen.  But  as  it  was  many 
months  since  he  had  entered  a  drawing-room, 
it  was  of  small  moment,  for  all  tbe  dining- 
rooms  in  tbat  particular  neighbourhood  bad 
baked  mud  floors,  and  were  accustomed  to 
being  trodden  by  hobnailed  boots.  Lastly, 
his  hat,  which  was  tilted  on  the  back  of  his  bead 
at  a  rakish  angle,  was  such  as  a  tramp  would 
barely  say  "  Thank  you  !  "  for  in  England. 
And  yet,  witb  it  all,  tbere  was  not  a  line  of 
him  that  did  not  bespeak  tbe  gentleman 
born  and  bred,  from  the  delicate-curved 
nostrils  to  the  high  instep  which  even 
plough-boy  boots  could  not  bide.  He  was 
a  splendid  type  of  Kipling's  Lost  Legion — 
the  sporting,  dare-devil  younger  sons  who 
go  out  to  conquer  tbe  earth  in  an  army  that 
has  no  leader  and  no  name,  and  of  which  the 
only  headquarters  is  the  dear  little  island  in 
the  northern  Pacific,  and  tbe  only  code  of 
laws  to  "  play  tbe  game." 

And  Bobbie,  on  one  knee  beside  bim, 
securing  bis  patcb  witb  a  safety-pin,  and 
Bettie,  looking  on,  w^ere  true  types  of  the 
fine  women's  battalion  of  tbe  same  army. 
Well-bred,  gently-nurtured  Engbsb  gentle- 
women, throwing  in  their  lot  wi'tb  the 
pioneers'  leaderless  legion,  doing  most  of 
their  own  washing  and  cooking,  braving  all 
kinds  of  annoyances  and  dangers,  and  all  the 
time  living  contentedly  in  wattle  and  daub 
huts,  wbile  they  trained  themselves  to  laugb 
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lib  iiicidenbs  over  wliicli  most  women  would 
cry.  Bobbie,  the  younger,  was  slim  and 
tall,  and,  without  being  exactly  pretty, 
possessed  a  frank,  engaging  manner  and  a 
joyous  laugh  that  were  more  attractive  than 
perfect  features,  and  made  her  a  favourite 
everywhere.  Betty  was  of  a  quieter  dis- 
position, and  was  the  prettier  of  the  two  ;  but 
whereas  Bobbie  would  fearlessly  have  braved 
the  life  alone,  the  elder  girl  had  only  the 
courage  to  brave  it  in  her  sister's  company. 
She  was  engaged  to  a  young  doctor  trying 
to  win  renown,  and  at  the  same  time  a  post 
that  would  enable  him  to  keep  a  wife,  with 
the  plucky  body  of  men  investigating  the 
sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some 
day  be  engaged  to  Toby  Fitzgerald,  but  as 
at  present  the  profits  of  his  store  and 
butchery  only  totalled  five  pounds  a  month, 
no  binding  promise  had  been  asked  or  given. 

When  the  patch  had  been  duly  secured, 
and  Twilight  carefully  instructed  how  to 
cook  the  precious  sirloin,  Toby  suddenly 
remembered  that  some  letters  had  come  to 
his  store,  brought  from  the  post-office  forty 
miles  away  by  a  neighbour  farming  close  by, 
named  Harry  Blake.  There  was  one  each 
for  the  two  girls  and  one  for  the  brothers, 
which  looked  like  a  bill,  and,  as  Bobbie  said, 
could  very  well  wait.  Betty's  was  from  her 
fiance^  Dr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  she  smiled 
as  she  read  the  opening  sentences.  "  He 
says  the  only  address  he  could  give  me 
would  be  the  latitude  and  longitude,  which 
probably  would  not  convey  any  more  to  me 
than  it  does  to  him,  but  that  it  is  the 
thirstiest  spot  he  has  ever  known."  Then, 
after  reading  a  little  further,  she  added  : 
"  He  says  they  have  heard  a  rumour  of  a 
rich  gold  vein  on  some  property  in  our 
direction  belonging  to  Sir  James  Fortescue. 
The  rumour  came  through  from  someone 
belonging  to  the  Exploration  Company  in 
Johannesburg." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  Toby. 
"  I  was  nearly  forgetting  all  about  it.  Blake 
knew  all  the  latest.  He  had  heard  it  in 
Geegi.  Some  ore  crushed  from  Sir  James 
Fortescue's  claim  has  yielded  an  ounce  to  the 
ton  after  several  crushings  taken  haphazard. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  off.  He  said  he  had 
heard  he  was  on  his  way  from  Lobenwayo  to 
investigate,  and  will  pass  through  here.  He 
may  come  any  day." 

"  Isn't  Sir  James  Fortescue  the  man  who 
Jias  formed  the  Independence  League  " 
Bobbie  asked. 

*'  Yes.  The  senior  member  for  Loben- 
^'ayo.    Splendid  fellow  !    He  is  a  cousin  of 


Lord  Nevel,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  the 
best  politician  in  the  country.  In  fact,  some 
people  think  he  is  the  only  one." 

"  And  will  he  come  here  ?  "  asked  Betty 
with  interest. 

"  Sure  to.  I  hope  I  shall  be  near.  I 
should  like  to  meet  him.  He  and  my 
father  were  once  in  the  Guards  together." 

"How  thrilling  to  have  a  real  live 
politician  and  magnate  to  see  us  !  "  exclaimed 
Bobbie.  I  know  quite  well  I  shall  have 
on  my  old  morning  frock  and  shabby  shoes 
and  probably  a  grimy  face  !  How  disgusting 
not  to  know  when  to  expect  him  !  I  would 
like  at  least  to  be  clean." 

"If  he  passes  the  store  first,  and  he  is 
almost  sure  to,  I  will  send  a  boy  flying  on  to 
tell  you." 

"  You  bird  !  "—gratefully.  "  Is  he  a 
married  man  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  and  awfully  good- 
looking.  You  really  must  have  your  best 
bib  and  tucker  on."  Then  he  added,  with  a 
little  wistful  humour:  "  But  don't  let  him  cut 
me  out.  Perhaps  I  should  be  wiser  to  waylay 
him  and  direct  him  by  some  other  route." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  " — and 
Bobbie  laughed  frankly.  "  Sir  James  Fortes- 
cue, cousin  of  somebody  who  is  Yiceroy 
of  India,  once  in  the  Guards,  and  now  a 
Rhodesian  magnate,  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
interested  in  her  ladyship,  Bobbie  Glynn, 
generally  engaged  in  household  work  with 
smudges  on  her  face." 

"  Like  Cinderella,"  put  in  Betty,  "  and 
Sir  James  might  be  the  Prince." 

"  Of  course  he  might,"  declared  Toby.  "  I 
shall  certainly  have  to  waylay  him." 

"  Only  a  waste  of  time,  my  dear  Toby.  I 
don't  want  a  prince,  and  I'm  perfectly 
certain  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Rhodesian 
magnate  would  bore  me  to  tears.  I'd  sooner 
live  on  an  occasional  sirloin  near  that  store 
of  yours.  But  surely  there  is  some  good 
land  to  '  peg '  near  his  claim.  Why  haven't 
you  rushed  off  on  your  bicycle  ?  " 

"  No,  there's  not  a  yard  unclaimed  close  at 
hand.  He  has  most  of  it  himself,  and  the 
claim  nearest  belongs  to  a  Dutchman.  There 
was  a  find  there  once  before,  but  it  ran  out 
rather  quickly.  Of  course,  this  new  one  is 
very  uncertain,  but  in  this  amazing  country 
you  can  never  tell  where  gold  will  crop  up." 

"  Nor  where  it  will  run  out,  seemingly," 
said  Betty.  "  How  late  the  boys  are  this 
evening !  " 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  And  Toby  sprang  up 
just  as  Bay  and  Kenneth  Glynn  emerged 
from  some  trees  a  little  way  ofP,  where  were 
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the  adits  and  machinery  of  their  mine. 
Thej  were  both  dressed  in  brown  slacks  and 
shirts,  and  looked  very  dirty  and  very  tired, 
though  each  face  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
Toby's  cheery  countenance.  They  had  taken 
half  the  day  each  underground,  and  work 
under  those  circumstances,  when  not  enough 
gold  is  forthcoming  to  pay  for  living  expenses, 
calls  for  the  greatest  patience,  and  is  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  most  hopeful  of  men.  And 
the  Glynns  had  had  many  months  of  it  now, 
and  were  seriously  losing  heart.  But  Toby 
was  always  enlivening,  and  his  news  about 
Sir  James  Fortescue  was  encouraging,  for  it 
seemed  to  confirm  the  fact  tliat,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  in  a  gold  belt  not  by  any  means 
yet  worked  out. 

So  in  the  end  it  was  a  cheery  little  party 
that  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  sirloin  in  the 
wattle  and  daub  dining-hut,  though  a  fiasco 
over  the  soup  nearly  spoilt  all  their  appetites 
beforehand.  A  small,  very  slightly-clad 
nigger  brought  it  in,  struggHng  to  look  at  a 
plate  in  each  hand  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid 
spilling,  and  in  consequence  losing  half  the 
contents  of  both  in  turn.  This  perturbed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  stood  a 
moment  in  perplexity  and  looked  ready  to 
cry.  Then  he  chanced  to  catch  Toby's  eye, 
and  Toby  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  palled 
a  hideous  face  at  him,  upon  which  he  shot 
the  soup  plates  on  to  the  table  and  fled 
precipitously.  Twilight  then  took  matters 
in  his  own  hands,  and  arrived  with  the  soup 
plates  in  one  hand  and  the  saucepan  of  soup 
in  the  other,  prepared  to  ladle  out  a  portion 
to  each  diner.  But  when  he  came  to 
Bobbie,  an  ungainly  object  protruded  from 
the  soup  and  got  in  the  way  of  the  ladle. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
peering  into  the  saucepan. 

"  Looks  like  a  piece  of  monkey  !  " 
suggested  Toby  joyfully. 

"  There  was  a  dead  nigger  in  the  compound 
two  days  ago,"  volunteered  Bay,with  a  twinkle. 

"  Oh,  crimey ! "  cried  Toby.  "  Dead  nigger 
two  days  old,  and  the  thermometer  eighty- 
six  in  the  shade  !" 

*'  You're  perfectly  disgusting  !  "  protested 
Betty,  peering  anxiously  at  the  saucepan,  as 
all  the  men  began  to  laugh.  "  What  is  it, 
Twilight  ?  " 

The  cook-boy  grinned  with  a  self-satisfied 
air.  ''Mouchli  "  (nice),  said  he.  And  then, 
in  Kaffir  the  girls  only  half  understood, 
he  explained  that  he  had  found  a  nice  nest 
of  field  rats  that  afternoon,  and  put  them  all 
in  the  soup.  Bay  and  Kenneth  swore  roundly 
under  their   breaths,  but    Toby  became 


liysterical  with  amusement,  and  had  to  be 
patted  on  the  back  before  the  mysterious 
sentence  was  translated  to  the  girls. 

"  The  beastly  boy  says  he  has  put  rats  in  the 
soup ! "  said  Bay  disgustedly,  when  Toby  gave 
him  a  chance  to  be  heard  ;  and  then  Bobbie 
became  hilarious,  too,  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  while  Betty  jumxoed  up  in  horror 
and  pushed  away  her  plate,  declaring  she 
would  eat  nothing  at  all  that  evening. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Betty  !  "  her  sister  cried  at 
last.  "  It's  the  dear  little  chap  who  ran 
over  your  face,  I  expect,  and  all  his  family. 
You  haven't  tasted  any,  so  it  doesn't  matter. 
My  dear,  it's  for  the  Empire,  you  really  must 
try  and  remember."  And  again  she  led  the 
chorus  of  laughter,  as  the  disgraced  soup  was 
all  poured  back  into  the  saucepan  and 
returned  ignominiously  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
eaten  by  the  enterprising  Twilight. 

"You're  quite  sure  it  really  is  beef?'' 
asked  poor  Betty  of  their  guest,  when  the 
sirloin  arrived. 

"  Quite,"  he  assured  her.  "  I'd  show  you 
the  carcase,  only  I've  sold  every  blooming 
shred  of  it,  including  the  skin  and  teeth." 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNEXPECTED  VISITORS. 

Two  days  passed,  and  Sir  James  Fortescue 
did  not  appear,  but  neither  Betty  nor  Bobbie 
felt  any  the  less  interest  in  his  prospective 
visit.  At  the  same  time  they  wished  he 
would  make  his  appearance  quickly,  because 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  continue  wearing 
clean  linen  skirts,  whatever  they  were  doing, 
and  making  special  efforts  to  keep  them 
clean.  And  naturally  one  did  not  want  to 
be  caught  looking  untidy  by  a  Rhodesian 
celebrity  such  as  Sir  James.  In  fact,  as  a 
distinguished  visitor  was  so  rare  an  event 
as  never  to  have  occurred  before,  they 
both  wanted  to  look  their  best.  Moreover, 
Bay  and  Kenneth  had  added  to  their  interest 
greatly  by  their  account  of  the  man,  for  at 
that  time  Sir  James  was  to  a  large  extent  the 
backbone  of  Rhodesian  politics — the  man  of 
means  and  independence,  in  no  way  sub- 
servient to  the  Chartered  Company,  and 
therefore  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  people.  And  thus  it  chanced  that  the 
settlers  had  come  to  pin  their  hopes  upon 
him  to  steer  them  clear  of  any  course  that 
might  mean  inclusion  in  the  South  African 
Union,  followed  by  bi-lingualism  and  an 
influx  of  undesirable  poor  settlers  from  the 
south — for  which  Rhodesia  would  no  doubt 
prove  a  most  satisfactory  dumping  ground 


•  Behold  I    A  girloia  of  beef  from  my  very  own  butchers  shop!' 
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— and  also  to  help  them  win  their  rights 
as  an  independent  successful  community 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  renewal  or 
withdrawal  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  charter.  That  a  vast  majority 
wished  the  charter  renewed  did  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions,  and  to 
get  it  renewed  with  the  rights  of  the  people 
more  definitely  respected  was  the  end  to 
which  Sir  James  was  everywhere  trusted  by  his 
followers.  At  the  moment  he  was  the  most 
interesting  and  striking  figure  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  two 
girls  in  their  wilderness  home  wished  to 
be  presentably  attired  should  he  call  at  their 
dweUing.  So  the  short  khaki  skirts  were 
laid  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  and  while  Betty 
looked  charming  in  cool  green  linen,  Bobbie 
looked  brisk  and  fresh  in  white. 

Bub  after  two  days  of  what  Bobbie  called 
"  young  ladyism,"  which  merely  meant 
leaving  all  occupations  likely  to  spoil  the 
freshness  of  their  skirts  to  some  indefinite 
future,  the  irksomeness  of  the  uncertain 
expectancy  became  very  boring,  and  it  was 
quite  a  relief  when  their  neighbour,  Harry 
Blake,  filled  the  gap  to  some  extent  by  quite 
unaccountably  paying  them  a  morning  call, 
although  he  brought  information  that 
grievously  damped  their  spirits. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  chanced  to  call 
upon  us  in  the  morning,"  was  Betty's  greeting. 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  how 
clean  and  tidy  we  both  are,  because  we  are 
engaged  in  special  efforts  to  look  as  present- 
able as  possible,  should  we  receive  a  sudden 
visit  from  Sir  James  Fortescue  without  any 
previous  warning." 

"  I  merely  observed  that  you  both  look  a 
little  more  charming  than  usual,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "  But  I  am  afraid  the  special 
efforts  would  have  been  wasted,  had  I  not 
chanced  to  ride  over  to-day,  to  bring  you  this 
paper  and  beg  a  book.  Sir  James  Fortescue 
is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  come  this  way. 
The  road  is  too  bad,  for  one  thing.  He  will 
go  round  by  Immuna  with  mules,  and  drive 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  his  property." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  trek  all  the  way,"  sug- 
gested Bobbie,  "  and,  if  so,  he  is  sure  to  pass 
here  ;  it  is  the  short  cut."  She  spoke  in  a 
slightly  off-hand  way,  and  held  her  head  a 
trifle  higher  than  usual,  as  if  to  impress  upon 
their  visitor  that  his  pronounced  attitude  of 
admiration  was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  But,  if 
so,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  achieve  any 
success,  for  Harry  Blake,  leaning  against  a  tree 
in  a  nonchalant  attitude  that  suited  perfectly 


the  cool  dare-devilry  of  his  mien,  only 
continued  to  gaze  steadily  and  persistently, 
with  that  same  pronounced  admiration  filling 
his  eyes.  That  he  should  so  admire  Bobbie 
was  perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  for  her  fearless  independence  could 
only  appeal  strongly  to  a  man  whose  lawless- 
ness was  a  characteristic  coupled  with  his 
name  throughout  the  land.  One  of  the 
earliest  pioneers,  he  had  joined  the  first 
column  at  a  time  when  every  hardy,  vigorous 
man  w^as  welcome,  and  no  questions  asked 
about  a  doubtful  past.  That  he  had  been 
under  a  cloud,  and  probably  an  assumed 
name  also,  was  pretty  generally  accepted,  but 
so  also  was  many  another  of  the  intrepid 
adventurers  of  the  early  days.  They  were 
the  stuff  that  shapes  best  in  a  civilising  army, 
if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  turn  back,  whatever  the  dis- 
comforts and  hardships  of  the  way.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  Blake  became  known  as 
something  more  than  the  intrepid  adventurer. 
Among  his  comrades  he  was  known  as  a 
dare-devil  of  the  most  virile  type,  to  whom 
fear  was  unknown,  and  pity,  too — a  man 
who  stopped  at  nothing  to  achieve  his 
end,  and  usually  did  achieve  it.  Rumour 
whispered  he  was  not  merely  fleeing  from 
justice,  but  the  supreme  penalty  ;  but,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  rumour  was  little  heeded 
with  that  hardy  band  marching  forward  to 
carry  the  light  of  civilisation  and  prosperity 
to  Cecil  Rhodes's  land.  A  little  later  his 
chance  came  in  the  rebellions,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  beyond  any  for  cool 
effrontery  and  absolute  fearlessness,  coupled  ' 
secretly  with  cold-blooded  cruelty  which  men 
shrank  from,  yet  must  fain  condone  because  it 
was  regarded  as  a  retaliation  to  the  hellish 
cruelty  of  the  blacks.  Afterwards  he  received 
a  further  grant  of  land  beside  that  he  had 
already  contrived  to  attain  as  a  pioneer,  and 
thus  became  the  owner  of  a  large  and 
valuable  farm.  A  story,  which  was  no  doubt 
true,  put  down  his  speedy  stocking  of  it 
partly  to  raids  upon  native  cattle,  and  partly 
to  a  system  by  which  he  paid  for  a  cow  with 
a  handful  of  beads  ;  but  he  was  too  far  from 
any  centre  to  be  brought  to  boot  about  it, 
and,  until  mines  were  started  in  his  vicinity, 
ruled  his  little  kingdom  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
It  was  not  very  long  after  Bobbie  and  Betty 
had  joined  their  brothers  that  he  commenced 
to  pay  attention  to  Bobbie,  only  to  find  the 
aristocratic  young  butcher  and  store-keeper 
had  walked  lightly  in  and  won  smiles  where 
he  won  little  else  but  rebuffs.  But  all  his 
life  Blake  had  never  given  in  easily,  and 
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while  he  congratulated  himself  that  Toby 
had  no  means  to  keep  a  wife,  whereas  he  was 
more  or  less  a  rich  man,  he  bided  his  time 
with  cool  patience  and,  as  ever,  believed  in 
himself.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  immediate 
haste,  and  ^Toby,  to  his  thinking,  was  but  a 
delightful  fool — not  probably  a  very  serious 
obstacle  in  the  long  run  to  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  accustomed  to  get  what  he  wanted 
by  any  means  that  offered,  fair  or  foul.  So 
now  he  lounged  by  the  tree,  looking  his  best 
in  riding  breeches  and  gaiters,  a  soft  white 
shirt,  and  a  Baden-Powell  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  coolly  admired  Bobbie  to  his 
heart's  content,  in  spite  of  her  unpromising 
attitude. 

'*  A  man  like  Fortescue  does  not  do  much 
trekking,"  he  said,  answering  her  surmise. 
"  Rhodesian  magnates  like  comfort,  especially 
if  they  are  Company  men  " — with  a  sneer — 
"and  there  are  shareholders  to  pay  the  piper." 

I  thought  Sir  James  was  not  a  Company 
man  ?  "  said  Betty. 

"  He  is  not  a  manager,  but  he  is  a  director 
of  two  or  three." 

"  But  this  claim  is  his  own,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Then  he  added  with  an  assumed 
carelessness  that  instantly  struck  Bobbie  as 
insincere  :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  claim  is 
practically  worthless.  The  best  samples  that 
have  been  crushed  came  from  the  adjoining 
claim,  which  belongs  to  a  Dutchman  named 
Yan  Tyl  and  two  or  three  friends  of  his 
who  are  putting  up  the  money  to  work  it.  I 
think  our  great  man  will  have  rather  a  shock 
when  he  comes  along  to  inspect  his  valuable 
property.  The  gold  is  in  a  kopje,  and  he 
only  owns  part  of  the  slope.  All  the  top  of 
the  kopje  is  Yan  TyFs." 

"  I  thought  the  top  of  the  kopje  was  Sir 
James's,"  said  Bobbie,  continuing  some  work 
in  her  hands  with  an  air  of  but  slight 
concern. 

"  I  believe  that  is  the  general  impression, 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  Yan  Tyl's  pegs  take  in 
the  top,  therefore  Sir  James  can  only  work 
his  slope  a  short  distance.  He  can't  go 
under  Yan  Tyl's  claim." 

"  How  odd  !  "  she  commented.  "  We 
thought  it  was  just  the  other  way  about,  and 
the  adjoining  claim  ran  under  Sir  James's." 

At  that  moment  Betty  rose  and  went 
inside  one  of  the  huts,  leaving  her  sister  and 
Blake  alone.  Bobbie  half  unconsciously 
stiffened  instantly,  but  Blake,  perfectly 
unperturbed,  moved  a  little  nearer  and  stood 
beside  her,  "  Always  busy,"  he  remarked,  in 
a  softer  voice  than  usual.  "  I  don't  think 
i  like  to  see  it.    I  feel  it  w^ould  be  more 


fitting  to  see  you  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
thoroughbred,  galloping  after  hounds,  or 
enjoying  a  spin  in  a  motor." 

"I'm  perfectly  satisfied  as  I  am,"  she 
answered,  with  a  light  laugh.  "I  should 
certainly  fall  off  the  thoroughbred,  and 
might  easily  get  killed  in  the  motor." 

"  You  would  soon  learn  to  ride,"  he  said, 
ignoring  her  flippancy.  "You  would  look 
splendid  on  horseback." 

"  Hanging  round  its  neck  and  crying  out 
to  someone  to  stop  it  I  I  think  I  am  safer 
on  a  bicycle."  Then  she  added  pointedly  : 
"You  don't  seem  very  busy  this  morning  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  busy  ;  but  I 
hadn't  called  for  some  days,  and  I  wondered 
if  you  had  heard  about  Sir  James's  trip  this 
way." 

"  But  if  he  isn't  coming  this  way  ? " — 
inquiringly ;  and  immediately  Bobbie  guessed 
he  had  come  to  find  out  whether  they 
expected  him  or  not,  and  how  much  they 
had  heard. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  only  surmise.  I  know 
he  is  a  man  who  likes  comforts.  If  he  is 
in  no  hurry,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  go  the 
other  way." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  met  him  " — guardedly. 

"  And  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  is 
spoilt,  like  most  clever  men,  with  his  vast 
opinion  of  himself." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  ran  on  :  "I 
expect  he  is  already  imagining  himself  a 
millionaire  over  this  gold  find,  and  is  more 
inflated  than-ever,  so  it  will  be  rather  a  joke 
when  he  discovers  the  truth."  He  waited 
as  if  expecting  her  to  say  something  ;  but  as 
Bobbie  merely  sew^ed  on  unconcernedly,  he 
added  :  "  Of  course,  Yan  Tyl  will  make  a 
pile.  The  gold  is  there  all  right,  and  most 
of  it  is  on  his  claim." 

"  Do  you  know  Yan  Tyl  ? "  she  asked 
suddenly,  with  characteristic  directness. 

"  Yes.    I  knew  him  in  Bechuanaland." 

"  Really  !  And  have  you  seen  him 
lately?" 

"  I  saw  him  at  Geegi  last  w^eek.  He  is 
coming  up  to  his  property.  I  expect  him 
any  day." 

Bobbie  said  no  more,  but  she  registered  a 
doubt  in  her  keen  brain,  and  decided  to 
watch  developments  closely.  She  knew 
Blake  well  enough  to  perceive  something 
might  lie  behind  his  various  assertions,  and 
felt  it  would  be  interesting  to  unravel  his 
latest  scheme. 

A  little  later  he  left,  saying  he  had  to  be 
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back  at  his  farm,  and  could  not  staj 
until  Kenneth  and  Bay  came  up  from  the 
mine. 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  did  he  come  at 
all  for  ?  "  she  asked  of  Betty,  glancing  after 
his  retreating  figure.  "Just  to  inform  us 
that  Ehodesian  magnates  always  travel  in 
comfort,  and  therefore  Sir  James  will  not 
come  this  way  ?  "  And  she  laughed  with  a 
note  of  sarcasm. 

"  Anyhow,  I  think  Fll  make  that  Cape 
gooseberry  jam,"  said  Betty.  "  He  won't 
come  to-day,  and  the  fruit  is  spoiling." 

"And  I  think  I'll  wash»those  blouses," 
Bobbie  decided.  "  I'm  tired  of  seeing  them 
about.  No  doubt  he  will  take  the  road,  and 
never  come  near  us  at  all." 

So  the  fresh  white  skirt  was  discarded, 
and  the  old  short  khaki  donned  once  more  ; 
and  uuder  a  shady  tree  she  rolled  her  sleeves 
up  to  the  elbow  and  proceeded  to  wash  two 
or  three  dainty  blouses  in  the  bath.  She 
stood  with  her  back  to  the  path  approaching 
their  huts,  and  was  soon  singing  softly  to 
herself  as  she  splashed  about  in  the  soapsuds, 
enjoying  a  little  fresh  breeze  that  fanned  her 
hair  and  blew  it  in  pretty  tendrils  over  her 
forehead.  Thus  she  was  perfectly  unaware 
that  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  somewhat  dusty 
and  travel-stained  with  trekking,  had  walked  up 
the  path  to  the  huts,  and  now^  stood  watching 
her  withamused,  quizzical  eyes,  wondering  how 
soon  she  would  become  aware  of  his  presence. 
Bobbie  wrung  out  a  blouse  and  held  it  up 
at  arm's  length  outspread,  to  see  if  it  looked 
really  clean.  Then  a  man's  congh  close 
behind  startled  her,  and  she  swung  round, 
to  meet  the  grey  eyes  with  their  quizzical 
twinkle,  and  find  herself  face  to  face, 
soapsuds  and  all,  with  a  stranger  who 
could  not  possibly  be  other  than-Sir  James 
Fortescue. 

"  There  now  !  "  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
swift  survey,  while  her  face  broke  into  a 
delightful  smile.  "  If  I  haven't  been  specially 
tidy  to  receive  you  every  day  this  week,  and 
you  positively  arrive  when  I'm  all  anyhow, 
mixed  up  with  soapsuds  ! " 

Sir  James  had  been  known  as  a  courtier 
all  his  life.  Raising  his  hat  with  a  courtly 
bow,  he  replied  charmingly  :  "  May  I  say  that 
the  '  all  anyhow  '  costume  and  the  soapsuds 
are  singularly  becoming  ?  " 

Bobbie  felt  lierself  captured  instantly,  and 
Sir  James  noted,  with  pleased  gratification, 
the  welcoming  flash  of  her  fine  eyes.  But 
little  did  either  think,  standing  there  where  a 
fretwork  of  sunshine  played  on  them  through 
the  trees,  that  the  link  of     lifetime  was 


forging,  and  Heaven's  safeguard  for  a  man 
and  a  country  brought  into  being. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

SIE  JAMES  MAKES  FRIETOS. 

"  Then  you  had  heard  I  was  coming  ?  " 

After  greeting  Betty,  who  came  forward 
on  hearing  voices.  Sir  James  took  the  seat 
offered  him,  and  looked  again  with  interest 
at  Bobbie,  now  turning  down  her  sleeves. 

"  We  heard  you  were  coming  to  see  your 
claim,  but  we  did  not  know  if  you  would 
come  the  short  cut  past  here,  or  go  round 
by  the  road.  A  neighbour  called  this 
morning  who  said  you  were  going  by  the 
road,  so  we  left  off  expecting  you  for  to-day." 

"  I  wonder  where  your  neighbour  got  his 
information  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  just  imagined  it.  He  said 
Rhodesian  magnates  w^ere  too  fond  of  com- 
fort to  do  much  trekking  off  the  road." 
And  her  eyes  danced  in  a  way  that  greatly 
pleased  the  man  accustomed  chiefly  to  sub- 
servient attention.  "  I'm  glad  he  was  not 
right.  A  strange  visitor  is  a  great  treat  to  us." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  thirsty,"  put  in  the 
thoughtful  Betty.  "  It  is  rather  hot  to-day. 
What  would  you  like  to  drink  ?  Are  you  a 
tea-drinker,  like  most  Rhodesians  ?  " 

"  I  should  love  a  cup  of  tea  beyond 
anything.  It  is  hot  out  in  the  glare,  but 
it  is  delightfully  cool  and  shady  here." 

"Perhaps  you  will  not  need  to  hurry 
on  to-day,"  she  ventured.  "  Our  brothers 
will  be  in  from  the  mine  at  mid-day, 
and  we  shall  all  be  so  pleased  if  you 
will  stay."  She  spoke  somewhat  timidly, 
being  painfully  conscious  that  their  larder 
was  more  or  less  groaning  with  emptiness, 
and  their  stock  of  supplies  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  and  to  entertain  anyone  of  Sir  James's 
distinction  under  the  circumstances  seemed 
a  most  daring  feat. 

Bobbie  felt  the  same,  but  her  natural  wit 
helped  her  to  cope  with  the  situation.  "  We 
shall  be  both  pleased  and  honoured,"  she  told 
him,  "but  we  shall  be  happier  in  our  minds 
if  you  would  forgive  our  explaining  that,  as 
the  nearest  store  is  forty  miles  away,  we  have 
to  live  very  frugally.  I  am  afraid  the  best 
thing  we  can  offer  you  will  be  the  welcome." 

"It  is  most  kind  of  you,"  Sir  James 
answered  warmly.  *'  I  should  very  much 
like  to  remain  a  few  hours."  Then,  after  a 
slight  panse,  he  added  gracefully  :  "  I  always 
think  an  unexpected  guest  in  this  country 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  menu  in  any  circumstances 
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such  as  jour  distance  from  a  town.  I  shall 
feel  much  happier  if  you  will  humour  me  in 
this  matter.  I  have  more  stores  than  I  can 
possibly  use,  and  a  supply  of  buck  meat  as 
well." 

Betty  coloured  and  looked  a  little  un- 
comfortable, as  if  she  feared  Sir  James 
thought  they  had  been  giving  him  a  hint ; 
but  Bobbie  accepted  the  offer  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  replied  gaily  : 
"  How  thoughtful  of  you  !  If  you  only 
knew  how^  we  were  both  quaking  in  our 
shoes  at  the  thought  of  the  bully  beef  lunch 
we  should  be  obliged  to  offer  you !  Of 
course,  we  should  have  tried  to  improve  the 
flavour  with  curry  powder,  but  even  then  it 
often  tastes  like  boiled  string." 

Sir  James  laughed  genially.  "  I  know 
it,"  he  said,  with  feeling.  "  One  hots  it, 
and  colds  it,  and  fries  it,  and  bakes  it,  and 
in  the  end  one  finds  nothing  is  really  an 
improvement,  and  just  eats  it  in  its  natural 
state.  I  have  relished  many  a  hearty  meal 
off  it,  all  the  same,  up  here  in  the  early  days, 
even  if  Rhodesian  magnates  are  so  fond  of 
comfort.  You  must  find  it  very  awkward 
sometimes  to  be  so  far  from  everywhere  ?  " 

"  It  is  tiresome  when  we  forget  things  like 
soap  and  sugar,"  Bobbie  told  him,  especially 
the  latter  " — with  a  little  smile.  "  One  can 
better  exist  without  soap." 

"  And  have  you  been  here  long  ?  " 

"  We  came  about  a  year  ago." 

"  Really  !  "  He  spoke  in  surprise,  having 
supposed  they  were  but  paying  a  passing 
visit.  "  I  think  you  are  both  very 
courageous.  It  must  be  extremely  lonely 
sometimes,  and  catering  is  always  difficult 
in  these  out-of-the-way  places.  Unless  your 
brothers  have  time  to  shoot  an  occasional 
buck,  I  suppose  you  rarely  get  any  fresh 
meat  at  all  ?  " 

"  Only  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  a 
Kaffir  store  and  butchery  near,  kills  some 
old  trek  ox  he  has  bought  cheap.  The 
butchery  business  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  what  old  carcase  he  can  buy  very  cheap 
to  sell  to  the  natives  at  fancy  prices.  He  is 
very  good  in  saving  us  the  best  piece  ;  and 
we  eat  it  with  a  relish,  and  ask  no  questions 
concerning  age  and  all  that." 

"  We  only  ask  when  it  was  killed,"  put  in 
^^^^tty,  "  for  fear  it  should  walk  away  again 
while  we  are  considering  the  best  way  to 
cook  it." 

Sir  James  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  pretty  sisters,  and  there  was  a  glow 
almost  like  pride  in  his  eyes.  "  You  have 
evidently  done  your  share  of  *  roughing  it ' 


here.  May  I  say  at  once  how  tremendously 
I  admire  all  the  plucky  women  in  this 
beautiful  country,  helping  we  men  to  make 
it  a  great  colony.  We  should  not  get  very 
far  without  you." 

A  swift  softness  crossed  Bobbie's  eyes. 
"  How  nice  of  you  !  "  she  said.  "  Betty  and 
I  often  hearten  each  other  with  the  idea 
that  we  are  doing  a  little  service  for  dear 
old  England,  but  we  never  look  for  any 
recognition  from  anyone  else.  Not  that  it 
matters  " — cheerfully.  "  We  like  being  here, 
and  think  it  worth  while,  or  perhaps  we 
should  not  stay." 

"I  think  it  matters  a  great  deal.  The 
pioneers  thought  it  worth  while,  or  probably 
they  would  not  have  stayed,  but  that  does 
not  make  anyone  admire  them  the  less.  It 
all  shows  grit  and  spirit,  and  one  is  so  pleased 
to  think  one's  countrywomen  have  it  in 
abundance.  When  there  is  a  little  less 
commercialism  about  our  government,  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  thought  for  the  women 
throughout  the  country.  To-day  you  must 
let  me  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  showing 
my  appreciation  in  one  way  by  producing  the 
best  feast  we  can  manage  between  us.  I 
heard  of  your  brothers  at  Geegi.  I  had  to 
stay  there  a  day  and  night  to  get  some  postal 
matter.  They  have  had  rather  bad  luck,  I'm 
afraid  ?  " 

They  have  lately,  but  we've  still  a  large 
balance  of  hope  to  draw  upon."  Bobbie  was 
now  busying  herself  preparing  a  little  rustic 
packing-case  table  for  tea,  while  Betty  fetched 
cups  and  saucers  and  called  to  Twihght  to 
boil  the  kettle.  Sir  James,  seated  in  a  low 
deck  chair,  with  his  sun  helmet  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  watched  both,  but  particularly 
Bobbie,  mth  increasing  interest,  noting 
afresh  the  frank  naturalness  that  was  her 
greatest  charm,  and  also  the  slim,  upright, 
graceful  figure,  which  even  the  old  short 
khaki  skirt  and  workaday  blouse  could  not 
hide.  And  Bobbie  glanced  with  frank 
interest  from  time  to  time  at  him,  seeing  a 
soldierly-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
humorous  grey  eyes,  iron-grey  hair,  and  a 
very  square,  determined  chin.  And  because, 
in  spite  of  all  their  hardships,  she  had  grown 
to  dearly  love  Rhodesia,  she  was  conscious 
of  a  glad  inward  swell  that  the  young 
country  had  such  a  man  as  this  at  the  helm 
to  help  her  through  the  troubles  and  pitfalls 
that  befall  all  new  countries  in  their  early 
stages.  One  felt,  looking  at  the  fine  head 
and  face,  that  here  was  a  man  who  would 
not  propagate  any  policy  that  blessed  the 
present  day  at  the  expense  of  a  future  one ;  a 
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man  who  would  never  pander  to  this  power 
or  to  that — would  never  cloak  his  deeds  so 
that  they  read  and  sounded  well,  but  were  in 
reality  governed  by  principles  of  self-interest. 
And,  even  away  there  in  the  wilderness, 
Bobbie  knew  how  great  was  Rhodesia's 
need  of  such  men.  And  behind  his  keen, 
quiet  eyes  Sir  James  watched  the  woman 
with  the  frank,  fearless  face,  and  he  said  to 
himself  :  "  If  only  there  were  more  of  her  to 
influence  our  men  and  spur  them  on  along 
the  difficult  right  paths,  wbat  a  country  we 
should  become  ! "  Then  Betty  came  with 
the  teapot,  as  Tw'ilight's  electric  blue 
knickerbockers  were  too  dirty  to  be  present- 
able, and  his  shirt  hanging  in  shreds,  and 
Sir  James  jumped  up  to  take  it  from  her, 
smilingly  protesting  when  she  sought  to 
stay  him. 

"  My  carriers  are  all  camped  by  the  river," 
he  told  them.  "  When  my  personal  boy 
comes  up,  we  will  send  him  for  some  buck 
meat  and  stores." 

Fmally,  by  the  luncheon  hour,  a  dainty 
repast  was  outspread  to  greet  the  miners, 
and  Bobbie  and  Betty  had  contrived  to  slip 
into  their  hut  and  don  the  clean  dresses 
while  their  guest  went  with  his  boy  to  select 
whatever  he  thought  would  please  them  best 
among  his  stores.  Bobbie  also  contrived  to 
send  a  message  to  Toby,  and  by  three  o'clock 
he  arrived  with  a  radiant  face,  though  his 
attire  was  of  much  the  same  nondescript 
quality  as  usual. 

Sir  James  greeted  him  pleasantly.  "I 
understand  you  represent  the  principal  stores 
of  the  district,  and,  among  other  things, 
supply  a  joint  of  beef  when  you  can  pick  up 
an  old  trek  ox  cheap." 

"It  is-  a  libel,"  stated  the  store-keeper 
stoutly.  "My  beef  is  of  the  best.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  I  never  sell  any 
beast  unless  I  am  quite  satisfied  what  it  died 
of  first.  I  hope,"  he  added  politely,  "  that 
you  have  not  been  regaled  upon  rat  soup 
to-day,  as  I  was  three  evenings  ago  ?  It  is 
really  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly 
where  the  rats  came  from  !  " 

In  order  to  pay  him  out  for  giving  their 
cook-boy  away,  the  girls  immediately  com- 
menced to  give  him  a  list  of  all  the  dainties 
they  had  had  for  lunch,  after  which,  as  Sir 
James  said  he  could  not  possibly  take  any- 
thing away  that  had  already  found  its  way 
to  the  house,  Toby  promptly  invited  himself 
upon  a  three  days'  visit. 

I  believe  I  know^  your  father,"  Sir  James 
said  to  him  presently.  "Surely  he  was  in 
the  Guards  in  1890  or  thereabouts  ?  " 


"  Yes,  sir.  He  has  mentioned  you  in  one 
or  two  letters." 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
you  are  the  exact  image  of  what  he  was 
then.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  before. 
And  you  say  you  have  a  store  and  butchery. 
I  hope  you  are  making  a  fortune  ?  " 

"Going  to."  Toby's  eyes  twinkled.  "The 
returns  were  five  pounds  last  month." 

"  Anyhow,  you  look  uncommonly  well  on 
it,"  laughed  Sir  James.  "I'll  tell  your 
father  when  I  next  see  him  in  the  club. 
Like  myself,  you  appear  to  prefer  Colonial 
freedom  to  the  barrack  life  of  a  smart 
regiment." 

"  Great  Scott,  yes  !  " — and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  Toby's  sincerity.  "  I'm  as 
happy  as  a  king  when  the  blooming  store  is 
paying  ! " 

In  the  end,  Sir  James  was  so  pleased  with 
his  company  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
put  up  his  tent  and  stay  the  night.  "  It 
will  delay  me  a  day,"  was  his  only  demur, 
"as  I  cannot  get  through  to  Loka  to- 
morrow ;  but.  I  don't  suppose  my  claim  will 
run  away,  and,  having  once  got  out  upon 
the  veldt,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  back  to 
Lobenwayo.  There  is  little  else  there  just 
now  but  dust  and  drought."  He  looked 
round  with  a  pleased  expression  upon  the 
peaceful,  shady  little  wilderness  home.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  the 
spring  tints  upon  the  trees  were  making 
beautiful  the  land.  The  veldt  round  the 
Glynns'  mine  had  been  burnt  early,  and  in 
consequence  the  ground  w^as  gay  with  many 
veldt  flowers  of  exquisite  shades  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  young  sugar  bush. 
After  tea  he  went  down  the  mine  with  the 
brothers,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them  on 
their  prospects,  heartening  them  consider- 
ably, and  promising  to  help  them  in  any 
way  he  could.  While  they  were  away,  Bobbie 
and  Betty  were  very  surprised  to  see  Blake 
approaching  once  more,  and  almost  instantly 
a  vague  misgiving  seized  Bobbie  concerning 
his  object  and  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Sir  James— nothing  she  could  give  a  name 
to,  nothing  tangible  at  all — but  something 
born  of  a  new  furtiveness  in  Blake's 
demeanour  and  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
second  visit.  Noting  the  surprise  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  he  remarked  at 
once — 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me  again  so 
soon,  Miss  Bobbie ;  but  I  heard  Sir  James 
had  come  this  way,  after  all,  and  was  at 
your  place.  Naturally,  I  could  not  resist 
the  chance  to  come  and  see  him." 
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"  How  did  you  hear  ? "  asked  Bo])bie 
casually.  Blake's  farm  was  well  out  of  the 
way  of  the  traveller's  route,  and  it  puzzled 
her  how  he  could  know  of  their  guest's 
arrival. 

"A  native  told  me,  and  I  just  rode 
over.  I  fought  under  Sir  James  in  one 
of  the  rebellions,  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
remember  me." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  rest  of  the  party 
returned,  and,  watching  from  the  background, 
Bobbie  observed  that  Sir  James  recognised 
Blake  instantly,  and  that  there  was  momen- 
tarily a  dark  look  in  his  eyes.  Blake,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  almost  gushingly 
affable,  though,  as  ever,  his  manner  did  not 
seem  to  Bobbie  sincere.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  both  men  instantly  remembered  some- 
thing they  would  prefer  to  forget,  and  each 
knew  that  the  other  remembered.  Blake 
saluted,  as  to  his  former  commander,  and, 
coldly  acknowledging  the  salute,  Sir  James 
replied  to  his  greeting  laconically  :  "  How 
d'ye  do  ?    Are  you  still  living  down  here  ?  " 

But  Blake  had  no  intention  of  being 
repulsed,  and  presently  drew  the  visitor  into 
conversation,  whether  he  would  or  no, 
showing  himself  only  ready  to  help  him  on 
his  journey. 

"  If  you  do  not  go  through  to  Loka  to- 
morrow," he  said,  "  there  is  a  most  excellent 
camping-place  by  the  M'Tarsa  river.  It  is 
near  a  large  kraal,  where  you  could  easily  get 
all  the '  scoff '  (food)  you  need  for  your  boys." 

"  I  am  wanting  '  scoff  *  rather  badly,"  Sir 
James  said.  ''I  dare  say  I  could  arrange 
with  them  to  supply  me  for  a  fortnight." 

"  I'm  sure  you  could.  Their  meal  is  good, 
too.    They  grind  it  very  fine." 

"  You  are  not  speaking  of  Shagann's  kraal, 
are  you  ?  "  asked  Toby  suddenly.  "  Those 
natives  are  the  biggest  set  of  villains  in  the 
country." 

Blake  gave  a  low  laugh.  "  They  used  to 
be.  There  is  not  much  use  for  villainy 
nowadays  ;  it  doesn't  pay." 

"  Anyhow,  I  dare  say  their  meal  is  none 
the  worse,"  put  in  Sir  James,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  might  go  through  and  make  arrangements 
with  them  to-morrow,  and  then  finish  my 
.lourney  the  next  day.  Thank  you  for 
mentioning  it,  Blake." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
be  of  any  service.  Here's  to  the  new  gold 
mine  !  I  expect  you  have  got  a  good  thing 
^ip  there,  and  I  hope  it  is  going  to  make 
money  for  all  of  us.  I  shall  sow  an  extra 
large  crop  of  mealies  and  ground  nuts  on  the 
strength  of  it." 


"And  I  shall  enlarge  my  store,"  chimed 
in  Toby,  "and  book  an  option  upon  every 
sick  beast  in  the  neighbourhood  !  " 

But  Bobbie  secretly  knit  her  straight 
brows  with  a  worried  air.  "  Only  this 
morning,"  was  her  thought,  "  he  told  me  the 
rich  reef  was  on  this  Dutchman's  claim,  and 
practically  nothing  on  Sir  James's." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  LITTLE  LOVE-MAKING. 

After  Blake  had  left,  and  Sir  James  was 
once  more  discussing  gold-mining  and  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  generally  with  Kenneth 
and  Bay,  it  was  only  in  the  natural  order  of 
affairs  that  Bobbie  should  pay  an  evening 
visit  to  the  span  of  donkeys  which  did  their 
transport,  and  that  Toby  should  accompany 
her  ;  and,  still  further,  that,  no  sooner  were 
they  hidden  from  view,  the  young  giant 
should  slip  his  arm  round  Bobbie's  shoulders 
and  lean  his  fair  head  down  to  hers  to  steal 
a  kiss. 

"  You  mustn't  do  that,"  she  said,  though 
with  small  pretence  of  firmness.  "  At  the 
present  moment  I'm  in  love  with  Sir  James  !  " 

"So  am  I,"  he  replied,  unheeding  her. 
"  He's  a  ripper,  isn't  he  ?  I've  always  heard 
he  was  a  fine  man,  but  he's  even  better  than 
I  imagined." 

They  walked  on  arm  in  arm,  enjoying  the 
cool,  delicious  night  air  and  all  the  familiar 
sounds  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets  and 
frogs  which  enliven  the  night  just  before 
the  wet  season,  and  have  so  homely  a  note  for 
the  veldt  dwellers. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Blake  likes  him," 
Bobbie  continued  thoughtfully.  "  Did  you 
know  that  they  had  met  before  ?  " 

"  They  were  quite  likely  to  have  done  in 
one  of  the  rebellions.  Why  don't  you  think 
Blake  likes  him  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say,  but  when  Sir  James 
was  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Blake  spoke  of 
him  in  a  very  sneering  tone.  He  was  quite 
different  to  his  face  this  afternoon." 

"  Was  Blake  here  this  morning  ?  "  asked 
Toby,  with  a  sudden,  quick  note. 

"  Yes.  He  came  to  bring  a  paper  and 
asked  for  a  book.  He  said  Sir  James  wa^' 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  come  our  way.  He 
also  said  he  was  sure  there  was  no  gold  on 
his  claim,  and  to-night  he  tells  him  he  is 
sure  there  is." 

Oh,  that  is  only  Blake's  way  !  He  never 
likes  to  admit  anyone  else  has  found  anything 
good.  Still,  I  think  it  is  great  cheek  coming 
twice  in  one  day.    Of  course,  it  is  only  to  see 
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you,  really.  I  wish  you  would  stop  liim" 
— and  there  was  a  cloud  iu  his  sunny  eyes. 

"  How  can  I  stop  him  ?  — laugbing  a 
little.    "  Shall  I  tell  him  you  object  ? 

'*  It  would  only  he  the  truth.  I  do  object 
most  distinctly.  He  may  be  all  right  as  an 
occasional  guest.  In  these  parts  we  can't  ask 
much  about  a  man's  antecedents,  but,  all  the 
same,  we  all  know  Blake  is  a  pretty  hard 
case,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  there  are  some 
queer  tales  about  him  in  the  past.  Prob- 
ably Sir  James  knows  of  them,  and  that  is 
wdiy  he  seemed  to  greet  him^  coldly.  Some- 
times, when  he  is  w^atching  you,  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  kill  him.  Of  course  he  is  in  love 
with  you  ;  any  child  could  see  that.  But  he 
must  know  there  is  something  between  you 
and  me,  and  it  is  thundering  bad  taste  to 
stare  at  you  as  he  does." 

"  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  she  quoted 
lightly.  *•  And  why  should  he  know  there 
is  anything  between  us  ?  I  have  never  told 
him,  and  I  am  sure  Betty  has  not.  She 
likes  him  even  less  than  you  do,  if  any- 
thing." 

"  Still,  he  might  very  well  guess."  And 
there  was  a  little  smile  on  his  lips,  for  he 
knew  he  w^anted  all  the  world  to  be  aware 
of  his  devotion,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  it. 

"  You  know%"  he  continued,  in  a  happier 
voice,  if  there  turns  out  to  be  gold  here,  as 
we  all  hope,  it  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
my  store.  I've  got  quite  the  pick  of  the 
positions  oh  the  spot,  and  if  there  are  lots  of 
natives  brought  up  to  w^ork  the  gold,  I  shall 
literally  coin  money.  Directly  w^e  hear 
anything  definite  I  will  apply  for  land  ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  saved  a  little  for  stock  and 
implements  and  a  small  house,  I'll  get  the 
dear  old  governor  to  lend  me  some  of  the 
money  he  is  going  to  leave  me  some  day,  and 
then  we  can  get  married  and  farm." 

"  How  jolly  !  I  know  I  shall  love  a  farm. 
I  shall  want  all  the  baby  things  for  pets." 

"  I  wish  it  needn't  seem  so  far  off  !  " 
For  a  moment  he  was  gloomy  again.  "  I 
hate  Blake  to  be  paying  you  attentions  mean- 
while. He  is  so  prosperous,  drat  bim  !  His 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
they  say  he  has  made  a  lot  of  money  one  way 
and  another  out  here." 

"  His  attentions  won't  hurt  me  much  " — 
seeking  to  rally  him. 

"Perhaps  not.  But  he's  devilish  clever, 
and  he  cares  a  good  deal — any  fool  could  see 
that."  He  paused  a  moment,  then  added 
half  shyly  :  *'  I  wish  you'd  promise  me  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.    I  feel  a  beast 


to  ask  it,  but  I  really  should  feel  happier. 
He  is  such  an  unscrupulous  devil,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  attractive.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  women  are  always  taken  with 
him." 

"And  so  you  are  afraid  I  shall  forget 
everything  I  have  said  to  you,  and  fall  a 
victim  to  his  charm  and  his  devilry  ?  Really 
Toby ! "  said  Bobbie,  with  feigned  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Bobbie.  I 
am  afraid  of  him.    But  if  I  had  your  promise 

not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  

Last  week  you  and  Betty  went  to  tea  at  his 
place.  I  simply  hated  it.  I  wished  so  much 
that  you  had  made  an  excuse  and  stayed 
away." 

"  Aren't  you  carrying  it  a  little  far  ? " 
asked  Bobbie,  in  a  more  serious  tone.  "  After 
all,  Betty  and  I  are  not  what  you  call  gay 
here  in  the  wilderness,  and  even  going  out 
to  tea  is  a  sort  of  a  treat.  Besides,  we've 
often  been  before." 

"  I  know  you  have.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
a  selfish  beast  I  feel.  But,  before,  Blake's 
admiration  was  not  so  pronounced  ;  it  is 
only  lately  it  has  become  noticeable.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  go.  Anyhow,  promise  me  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  that  you 
can  help."    His  voice  was  very  persuasive. 

"  All  right,"  she  replied,  giving  him  a 
playful  pat.  "  The  dear  boy  shall  be  a 
tyrant  and  give  his  orders,  if  it  pleases  him. 
I'll  try  and  bring  myself  into  a  becomingly 
obedient  frame  of  mind." 

He  held  her  close  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again.  "  If  only  I  felt  I  might  persuade  you 
to  be  openly  engaged  to  me  !  But,  even  if 
you  were  willing,  I  know  I  mustn't  do  that. 
Why,  I'm  not  even  sure  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year  !  "    And  he  tried  to  laugh  lightly. 

"  It  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  she 
said  simply,  looking  with  clear  eyes  into  his. 
"  I  don't  mind  waiting  for  you,  Toby.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  worth  while,  you  see. 
And  I'll  bear  in  mind  your  unchristian 
hatred  of  your  neighbour,  and  keep  him  at 
arm's  length." 

"  You  dear ! "  And  he  folded  her  in  such  an 
embrace  that  she  was  lost  to  sight  until  he 
released  her. 

"We  must  go  back  now,"  said  Bobbie, 
smoothing  her  hair  with  a  low,  happy  laugh. 
"  Really,  Toby,  you  seem  to  get  bigger  every 
day,  or  I  get  smaller.  How  awful  if  you 
turn  into  a  giant !  " 

When  they  got  back  to  the  huts,  they 
found  great  discussion  in  progress  concerning 
the  plans  for  the   next  day.     The  two 
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brothers  and  Betty  had  already  arranged  to 
o'o  to  Geegi  one  day  in  the  week  ;  but  some 
fnformation  Sir  James  had  given  then!  about 
a  visit  of  the  magistrate,  whom  the  men 
wanted  to  consult  about  their  disputed  claim, 
decided  them  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  try 
and  get  away  the  next  day.  Betty  was  going 
to  get  some  necessaries  for  the  household, 
and  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  one  day 
and  return  the  next.  It  had  already  been 
arranged  that  a  young  colonial  "  occupying  " 
land  close  by  should  sleep  at  the  huts  to 
guard  Bobbie,  and  it  only  meant  sending 
him  a  message  to  come  the  evening  before 
the  one  appointed.  Bobbie  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid,  but  the  unwritten  law  of  South 
Africa  sets  its  face  resolutely  against  any 
white  woman  being  left  alone  at  night. 
Some  white  man  living  near  is  always 
requisitioned  to  come  over  for  the  night, 
and,  for  various  reasons,  Kenneth  and  Bay 
preferred  Hulatt  to  come,  and  not  Toby  or 
Blake. 

"As  Sir  James  wants  to  make  an  early 
start,  if  you  don't  mind,  Bobbie,"  Kenneth 
said  to  her,  "  we'll  get  away  to-mori'ow,  too. 
AYe  ought  to  be  back  the  next  evening,  and  it 
is  better  for  us  to  see  Mr.  Shute,  if  possible." 

"  I  don't  mind  in  the  least,"  Bobbie 
assured  them.  "I  certainly  think  you  are 
wise  not  to  miss  Mr.  Shute,  if  you  can 
help  it." 

"  I  rather  want  to  see  him,  too,"  said  Toby. 
"  If  my  bally  bike  will  renovate  sufficiently, 
I  think  I'll  come  in  with  you.  I  want  to 
bespeak  any  new  trading  licence  going  when 
the  new  mines  start." 

Finally  it  was  so  arranged.  They  would 
all  breakfast  together  about  daybreak,  and 
then  depart  on  their  several  journeys  very 
early,  leaving  Bobbie  in  possession  for  the 
day.  After  which  they  all  turned  in,  Sir 
James  sleeping  in  his  own  tent,  and  Toby 
upon  the  floor  of  the  men's  hut.  He  amused 
them  considerably  at  the  last  moment  by 
suddenly  exclaiming  :  "  By  Jove,  I  forgot 
to  lock  the  blooming  store  before  I  left  ! 
Grolly,  what  if  it  gets  raided  in  the  night  !  " 
riien  he  added,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  : 
"  Oh,  well,  it  can't  be  helped  !  There's  one 
thing,  none  of  the  niggers  would  suppose  I 
should  be  such  a  bally  idiot  as  to  go  away 
<nid  leave  it  open,  so  I  don't  suppose  they'll 
tiy  the  door." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  was  Bobbie's  verdict. 

It  has  been  left  open  a  good  many  times 
before,  Toby." 

"  Only  in  the  daytime,  and  then  it  is  left 
^Pen  for  any  likely  buyer." 


"  Does  the  buyer  serve  himself  ? "  asked 
Sir  James,  looking  amused. 

"Yes.  He  leaves  the  money  on  the 
counter.  It's  a  splendid  tip,  because  he 
can't  get  change." 

"  I  expect  you  leave  the  till  open,  too,"  put 
in  Betty. 

"I  dare  say  I  should,  if  I  had  one" — 
laughing.  "  I  haven't,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
run  to  one  yet.  If  I  make  another  five 
pounds  this  month,  I  really  must." 

"I'll  send  my  carriers  to  buy  from  you," 
Sir  James  promised  him.  "  They  are 
northern  boys,  who  like  to  spend,  so  you  may 
make  ten  pounds  instead  of  only  five.  How 
does  your  mother  like  the  store  ?  "  he  asked 
as  an  afterthought,  remembering  dimly  the 
handsome,  dignified  lady  General  Fitzgerald 
had  once  introduced  to  him  as  his  wife.  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  an  only  son  ?  " 

"  She  doesn't  like  it  at  all  ! "  Toby 
laughed  affectionately  at  the  remembrance. 
"  But  she  tries  hard  to  see  the  humour  of  it, 
and,  anyhow,  I  am  not  her  Benjamin.  There 
are  three  of  us,  and  I  am  odd  man  out — 
neither  the  beloved  eldest  nor  the  precious 
youngest.  The  dear  old  governor  confines 
himself  to  hoping  I  sell  good  stuff  and  deal 
honestly  with  my  black  brothers." 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  tell  him  about  the 
cart  grease  you  sold  for  medicine,"  Bobbie 
laughed.  "  Sixpence  for  a  small  bottleful," 
she  added  to  Sir  James,  "  for  external  use 
only  !  There  was  such  a  run  on  it  that  we 
had  to  let  him  have  a  little  machine  oil  to 
eke  it  out.    That's  how  we  came  to  know." 

"  I  hope  no  one  died  ?  "  suggested  Sir 
James. 

"  Died  !  "  echoed  Toby.  "  They  all  got 
well  too  fast.  That  was  the  trouble.  By 
the  time  I  had  procured  another  large  tin  of 
cart  grease,  they  were  all  cured,  and  didn't 
want  any  more.  But  I  dare  say  I'll  get  rid 
of  it  somehow,"  he  added  cheerfully.  "I 
shall  say  it  is  another  kind  of  medicine, 
and  makes  muscle  in  babies,  well  rubbed 
in." 

"  Or  why  not  brains  in  adults  !  "  laughed 
Bay,  as  Ihey  passed  into  their  hut  for  the 
night.   

CHAPTER  YI. 

Bobbie's  presentiment. 

To  anyone  living  in  the  lonely  districts  of 
Rhodesia,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  life  had 
stood  still  altogether,  and  there  was  no 
progress  whatever  —  no  marked  change  of 
the  seasons,  no  eagerly  awaited  summer 
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holiday,  no  gay  Christmas-tide — chiefly  a 
uniform  colournessness  over  everything. 
Often  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  day  of 
the  week  ;  and,  as  for  the  hour,  the  guidance 
of  the  sun  in  the  sky  is  near  enough.  When 
news  filters  through,  it  is  often  so  old  as 
to  have  lost  its  savour,  though  the  lonely 
settlers  devour  a  month-old  newspaper  with 
avidity,  possibly  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  read.  This  sameness  and  monotony 
naturally  strike  hardest  at  the  women. 
The  men  have  their  change  between  work 
and  leisure,  between  morning  and  evening, 
between  week-days  and  Sunday.  For  the 
women  it  is  all  much  the  same— the  same 
household  worries  every  day,  the  same 
plucky,  strenuous  efforts  to  fill  in  hours  that 
seem  as  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  filled  in, 
but  just  to  drag.  For  the  man  there  is 
almost  always  another  man  near.  For  the 
woman  there  is  often  no  other  woman  within 
reach,  except  under  difficulties  which  probably 
preclude  all  intercourse.  If  Bobbie  and  Betty 
seemed  nearly  always  cheerful,  it  was  not 
that  they  were  immune  to  the  aching  longing 
that  sometimes  undermines  the  very  health 
of  isolated  women.;  but  they  were  too  spirited 
to  give  way  to  it,  and,  moreover,  possessed  a 
rare  gift  of  heartening  each  other.  As  Betty 
w^as  engaged  and  likely  to  be  married  the 
following  year,  and  was,  still  further,  of  a 
naturally  dreamy  disposition,  she  spent  much 
of  her  leisure  time  fashioning  garments  for 
her  trousseau  and  dreaming  of  her  lover. 
Bobbie,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  life  and 
action  and  vital  interests,  and  often  in  the 
long  hot  afternoons  she  ached  to  be  up  and 
doing  something — anything — so  it  seemed 
real  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  general. 
At  such  times  she  could  only  rally  herself 
vigorously,  making  a  brave  effort  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  mere  fact  of  helping  to 
colonise  a  young  colony  was  in  its  way  a 
service.  In  this  she  was  most  certainly 
correct.  It  is  surely  among  some  of  the 
finest  services  that  women  are  able  to  give. 
But,  alas,  so  often,  seated  alone,  with  little 
or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  heat  and  the 
silence  all  round,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
one  is  but  throwing  away  one's  life  and 
energy  on  a  vain  quest.  Among  one's 
fellows  one  might  be  actively  useful.  The 
role  to  "  stand  and  wait "  is  so  hard  to  the 
energetic  soul.  And  yet,  perhaps,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  often  the  lot  of  women  cast 
in  an  heroic  mould.  The  small-minded 
woman,  with  small  ideas  and  small  hopes, 
cannot  "stand  and  wait."  An  element  of 
fuss  and  activity  is  necessary  to  her,  though 


through  it  all  she  often  achieves  nothing 
beyond  a  little  stir  and  commotion.  It  takes 
a  large-souled  woman  to  "  stand  and  wait " 
patiently  in  the  wilderness,  upheld  by  far 
dreams  of  the  prosperous  time  that  shall  be 
in  the  future  for  those  who  come  after  her. 
Without  this  spirit,  if  she  must  needs  stay, 
she  will  probably  win  to  patience  through 
an  apathetic  numbness  which  causes  her  to 
become  a  mere  machine,  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  some  man  she  is  too  apathetic  to 
love  or  hate.  But  she  is  making  a  path,  all 
the  same,  and  perhaps  the  God  of  Under- 
standing "  takes  the  w^ork  for  good,  and  lets 
good  be."  But  the  woman  who  refuses  to 
grow  apathetic,  and  manufactures  interests 
and  hobbies  and  occupations,  and  struggles 
to  be  cheerful  and  contented  in  a  life  that  is 
manifestly  robbing  her  of  many  of  youth's 
natural  joys  and  delights,  is  among  the 
heroines  of  this  twentieth  century,  and 
some  day  will  win  the  recognition  due  to 
her.  For  this  is  emphatically  the  keenest 
colonising  century  we  have  yet  known,  and 
for  that  very  reason  there  is  a  far  greater 
demand  upon  the  women  to  leave  all  the 
manifold  interests  of  home  life  and  take  a 
long  farewell  of  friends  and  scenes  of  child- 
hood and  girlhood,  and  go  out  to  the  silent 
places,  sometimes  with  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  to  help  with  the  great  movement  of 
path-finding  in  the  big  new  countries  across 
the  sea  for  the  great  crowds  that  shall  come 
after.  So  to  Canada,  Africa,  Australia,  the 
march  has  set  in — the  splendid,  unheralded, 
un trumpeted  march  of  the  large-hearted 
women,  ready  to  leave  everything  they  have 
loved  behind  them  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 
God  send  the  men  everywhere  chivalrous 
instincts  of  the  highest  order  to  help  these 
women  in  all  their  difficulties  and  realise 
something  of  the  trials  that  hit  them 
particularly !  For  at  home  one  may  be 
more  or  less  independent  of  one  particular 
man,  calling  in  carpenters,  plumbers,  or 
obtaining  mechanical  appliances.  But  in 
the  lonely  districts  there  are  none  of  these 
helps.  One  must  do  everything  for  oneself, 
making  the  barest  necessaries  suffice  where 
all  manufactured  goods  are  at  ruinous  prices. 
One  must  learn  to  glory  in  every  "  canny  " 
contrivance  of  one's  own  manufacture. 
It  is  all  part  of  the  unsung  service  given 
to  the  splendid  work  of  colonising  and 
imperialism. 

To  all  these  aspects  Betty  and  Bobbie  had 
adapted  themselves  from  the  first,  discover- 
ing how  to  cope  with  the  white  ants  that 
threatened  to  eat  them  out  of  house  and 
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home,  the  black  ants  that  swarmed  on  to  all 
the  food  and  even  into  the  beds,  the  borers 
that  rained  down  fine  dust  from  the  roof  all 
over  the  hut ;  how  to  cook  with  the  fewest 
possible  utensils ;  how  to  clean  without 
knife  powders  and  silver  powders  and  fancy 
cleansing  properties,  making  fine  wood  ash 
serve,  because  it  cost  nothing  ;  how  to  make 
furniture  out  of  packing-cases,  and  paint  it 
for  themselves  ;  to  darn  and  mend  garments 
till  there  was  little  of  the  original  left ; 
to  make  butter  in  a  bottle  with  no  fancy 
appliances  at  all,  provided  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  milk  ;  even  to  mend 
old  shoes  and  re-cover  an  old  chair,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  superintend  the  re-thatching 
of  their  roof  by  the  cook-boy,  because  no 
other  boy  could  be  spared  from  the  mine. 
They  also  dug  a  garden  and  grew  vegetables, 
in  spite  of  the  battalion  of  insects  that  lie  in 
wait  in  Rhodesia  to  eat  up  every  vegetable 
the  moment  it  appears.  They  even  reared 
chickens,  in  spite  of  rats  and  snakes  and 
crows,  which  often  eat  them  wholesale  ;  but 
they  had  to  give  the  little  turkeys  up  in 
disgust,  because  they  had  not  the  sense  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  their  mother 
would  not  bother  to  call  them,  and  after 
being  dried  and  revivified  in  a  bake-pot 
twice  over,  they  stood  still  to  get  drowned 
the  third  time.  Bobbie  thought  they  might 
have  saved  them  if  they  had  had  an  oven  ; 
but  never  having  possessed  anything  so 
luxurious  as  a  kitchen-stove,  but  accom- 
plished all  cooking  in  three-legged  Kaffir 
bake-pots  upon  the  floor,  they  decided  to 
"  give  the  turkeys  best,"  and  be  satisfied  in 
future  with  barn-door  fowls,  or  such  of  them 
as  they  could  contrive  to  rear.  The  mother 
turkey,  therefore,  graced  a  banquet  they 
gave  at  Christmas  to  all  the  lonely  men 
round,  and  to  which  each  guest  contributed 
an  item  on  the  menu. 

But  as  for  the  colourlessness  and  monotony 
of  the  lives  of  the  dwellers  on  the  outskirts, 
and  Bobbie's  and  Betty's  share  therein, 
Bobbie,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  Toby, 
felt  keenly  conscious  of  them  as  she  lay 
down  to  sleep  that  night.  To  meet  a  man 
like  Sir  James  had  been  an  unprecedented 
treat,  and  she  knew  that,  after  he  had  gone 
•^gain  on  the  morrow,  the  old  monotony 
would  close  down  and  the  old  worries  re-grip 
them  with  renewed  force.  At  last,  wondering 
if  anything  of  absorbing  interest  could  ever 
iiappen  at  all  in  that  out-of -the- world  spot, 
or  if  she  would  just  go  on  waiting  for  years 
lor  Toby  to  make  enough  to  marry  on,  she 
lell  asleep,  little  indeed  dreaming  that  she 


was  on  the  eve  of  happenings  that  might 
shake  the  whole  country. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  bustle  over  the  various  departures,  the 
brothers'  town-going  clothes  having  to  be 
hunted  up,  and  sandwiches  cut  to  eat  on  the 
long  drive,  and  the  very  last  items  added  to 
Betty's  list  for  the  store.  Sir  James  left 
first,  after  making  a  hearty  breakfast  at 
sunrise  while  his  carriers  took  down  his  tent 
and  packed  his  things. 

"I'm  sorry  I  cannot  stay  and  keep  you 
company  to-day,"  he  said  to  Bobbie,  "  but 
I  am  already  a  day  late,  and  I  must  try  to  get 
back  to  Lobenwayo  in  a  fortnight  for  affairs 
of  State.  A  poor,  unfortunate  politician  is 
not  given  much  peace  in  Rhodesia." 

"I  wish  you  could,"  she  answered  him 
frankly.  "I  would  put  off  washing  those 
blouses  yet  another  day." 

"  Or  perhaps  I  could  help  you !  I've 
washed  a  shirt  before  now.  I  had  to  do  it 
myself  to  economise  the  soap.  It  was  half- 
a-crown  for  about  two  square  inches,  and  I 
daren't  trust  it  out  of  my  sight,  much  less 
let  a  nigger  use  it." 

"  You  are  not  going  through  to  the  mine 
until  to-morrow^,  I  think  you  said  ?  "  one  of 
the  brothers  asked  him. 

"  No.  I  shall  camp  near  Shagann's  kraal 
to-night,  and  do  a  little  business  with  him 
before  going  on." 

"That  is  only  about  ten  miles  away," 
Bobbie  remarked,  "  by  tlie  path  through 
the  kopjes." 

"  About  that.  But,  if  I  get  my  trading 
done  to-day,  I  can  make  an  early  start  in  the 
morning." 

A  little  later  he  thanked  them  all  most 
warmly  for  the  hospitality  they  had  shown 
him,  promising  to  come  again  on  his  return 
journey,  and  started  away  up  the  track. 

Then  the  four  best  of  the  span  of  donkeys 
were  harnessed  to  the  little  utihty  cart,  and 
Betty  and  Ken  prepared  to  depart  in  it, 
accompanied  by  Bay  on  his  bicycle.  Toby 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  they 
judged  he  would  meet  them  on  the  road, 
as  it  was  rather  out  of  his  way  to  come  to 
the  huts. 

"  I've  had  a  message  from  Hulatt,"  Ken 
said  to  Bobbie,  as  they  were  starting.  "  He 
will  come  over  this  evening.  We  will  get 
back  as  soon  as  we  can  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  hurry  for  me,"  she  assured  them. 
"  I  shall  be  quite  all  right.  I  have  a  lot  to 
do,  and  a  scrumptious  book  to  read.  I  shall 
expect  you  when  I  see  you." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  vague  shadow  in 
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her  eyes  as  she  watched  them  drive  away 
— the  shadow  of  some  vague,  intangible 
presentiment  oppressing  her.  She  felt  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  ;  and  yet, 
as  she  looked  round  on  the  dreaming,  sun- 
bathed scene,  it  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing ever  should  happen  in  that  particular 
spot.  For  nearly  a  year  now,  had  she  not 
seen  it  with  just  that  remote,  impersonal, 
sleeping  air,  like  a  world  that  had  ceased  to 
progress,  a  world  given  over  to  torpor.  In 
the  wet  season  for  a  little  while  it  had  been 
green,  and  the  skies  clear  and  beautiful,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  had  been  rank  grass 
drying  to  colourlessness,  and  smoke-hazed 
skies  and  horizons  from  veldt  fires  —  for 
the  smoke  of  fires  will  travel  many  miles, 
and  hang  over  the  land  immense  distances 
away  from  the  fire,  and  a  haze  may  last 
many  days — but  so  often,  except  when  the 
splendid  storms  chased  each  other  across 
the  skies  and  broke  in  fury  overhead,  there 
was  that  sense  of  sameness  and  uneventful 
monotony.  Whence,  then,  came  this  feeling 
of  unrest  ?  Why  did  she  vaguely  wish  that 
it  had  not  been  this  day,  of  all  days,  that 
they  should  go  away  and  leave  her  ?  What 
was  this  presentiment  oppressing  her  ?  She 
moved  away  to  their  little  bit  of  cultivated 
land,  hidden  by  some  trees  and  the  cane 
partition,  thinking  to  occupy  herself  for  a 
little  with  the  flowers  and  vegetables  before 
the  sun  grew  too  hot. 

When  at  last  she  returned,  she  was  amazed 
to  hear  voices  talking  by  their  sitting-room 
hut,  and  stood  still  a  moment,  peering 
through  the  screen  to  see  who  could  possibly 
be  thus  holding  a  conversation,  apparently  of 
a  somewhat  confidential  nature,  at  such  an 
hour,  in  such  a  spot.  To  her  astonishment, 
she  beheld  Blake  and  with  him  an  uncouth- 
looking  Dutchman  with  a  villainous  appear- 
ance that  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  conceal. 

And  as  she  stood  with  a  puzzled  air, 
hesitating    to  go  forward,  he  exclaimed 


mutteringly  :  "  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce 
you  brought  me  here  for.  It  would  look 
odd  enough  if  anyone  saw  us.  I'd  better  get 
away  quickly,  and  meet  you  later  at  your  place 
to  tell  you  the  latest  plans." 

"  All  right.  I  only  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  Fortescue  had  really  gone,  and  that  he 
was  taking  my  advice  about  camping  by 
Shagann's  kraal."  As  he  said  this,  Bobbie 
instantly  became  all  alert.  Her  senses 
quickened  by  the  presentiment  troubling  her, 
she  immediately  divined  some  ill  to  Sir 
James  was  intended,  and,  casting  all  thoughts 
of  eavesdropping  away,  listened  with  every 
sense  strained  to  hear  anything  that  was 
said. 

"  Now  we  have  seen  his  boy,"  Blake  went 
on,  "  and  know  that  he  has  gone  straight 
there,  we  have  all  the  information  we  need. 
You  can  go  on,  but  I  must  stay  a  minute  and 
talk  to  Miss  Glynn,  to  explain  our  call  and 
put  her  off  the  scent." 

"  Yery  well.  I'll  be  at  your  place  about 
half -past  eleven,  and  I  must  be  off  again 
soon  after  twelve.  I  simply  must  be  seen 
at  Loma  during  the  afternoon,  to  bury  our 
tracks.  But  that  will  give  us  time  to  discuss 
terms,"  replied  the  other,  with  an  ugly 
look. 

"  Yery  well.  x\s  Miss  Glynn  hasn't  seen 
you  here,  I  won't  mention  it,  or  I  can 
easily  make  out  you  were  someone  else. 
If  you  take  that  path  through  the  trees,  you 
will  come  into  the  track  lower  down." 

For  one  moment  Bobbie  thought  she 
would  show  herself,  but  the  growing  con- 
viction that  some  desperate  game  was  afoot 
decided  her  swiftly  to  try  and  fight  them 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  had  overheard  their  conversation. 
With  a  quick,  light  step  she  returned  to  the 
garden,  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  waited 
there  until  Blake  came  to  look  for  her, 
divining  that  the  boy  must  have  told  him 
where  she  was. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Imperial  Services  Exhibition. 

A  PATRIOTIC  DISPLAY  AT  EARL'S  COURT. 


By  Ct.  BEATTIE  CROZIER. 


LORD  CHEYLESMORE,  Admiral  Sir 
Albert  Markham,  and  the  many 
distinguished  members  of  the 
General  Committee  for  the  organisation  of 
the  great  Imperial  Services  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Earl's  Court  this 
summer,  have  evolved  an  admirable  scheme 
for  arousing  public  interest  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  defence  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  one  which,  from  every  point  of 
view,  should  prove  a  further  incentive 
towards  an  intelligent  patriotism  generally. 

For  many  months  past  naval  and  military 
experts  have  devoted  their  entire  energies  to 
devising  a  show  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  past  and  present  members  of  the  Services, 
hut  to  the  general  public.  The  familiar 
Exhibition  grounds  have  once  again  taken  on 
a  completely  new,  and  this  time  a  frankly  war- 
like, guise.  A  large  number  of  guns,  lent 
by  the  War  Office,  together  with  examples  of 
smaller  ordnance,  greet  one  in  the  large  hall, 
with  its  splendid  statue  of  "  Armed  Science," 
lent  from  the  Officers'  Mess  at  Woolwich, 


which  also  serves  as  the  design  of  the  chief 
poster  for  tlie  Exhibition. 

A  long  row  of  fierce,  warlike  figures, 
correctly  equipped  to  the  tiniest  detail, 
each  one  clad  in  a  different  variety  of 
the  King's  uniform,  lines  the  long  corridor 
bridge  which  links  the  tw^o  parts  of  the 
Exhibition  grounds,  showing  the  uniform 
and  equipment  borne  by  every  member  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty's  "far-flung  battle 
line,"  whether  serving  in  India,  Ceylon, 
South  Africa,  British  West  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Canada,  or  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  great  lake,  where  Drake's  ship,  the 
Revenfje,  w'as  reproduced  for  us  last  year, 
there  now  floats  a  replica  of  the  after 
portion  of  a  modern  cruiser,  H.M.S.  Lmi., 
150  feet  long,  fitted  mt\i  gun  turrets  and 
all  deck  fittings,  with  the  interior  arranged 
to  show  the  exact  accommodation  provided 
for  each  member  of  the  various  ranks  and 
ratings  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Over  this 
the  visitor  is  courteously  escorted  by  real 
ex-bluejackets,  ready  to  give  all  information. 
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A  specially  attractive  feature  of  H.M.8. 
Lion  is  the  torpedo  -  boat  range,  which, 
to  civilians  and  landsmen  generally,  will 
be  an  entire  novelty.  It  is  fitted  with 
Hotchkiss  guns  mounted  on  the  ship's 
deck,  and  the  targets  consist  of  a  number 
of  torpedo-boats,  admirably  realistic  in 
all  essential  details,  which  will  traverse 
the  range  in  different  directions.  By 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  these  mimic 
torpedo-boats  are  given  a  most  natural 
motion  of  rising  and  falling  on  the  w-aves, 
the  constant  movement  making  the  marks- 
man's aim  extremely  difficult.  When  one 
of  the  toy  boats  is'  struck,  it  instantly 
founders,  as  it  probably  would  do  were  it 
a  boat  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  In  order  still 
further  to  increase  the 
interest  in  this  realistic 
range,  a  system  of  aw^ards 
has  been  arranged,  the 
prizes  being  model  ships 
and  torpedo-boats  of  the 
most  perfect  and  modern 
construction,  to  be  given 
to  the  marksman  or  marks- 
woman  who  makes  tlie 
best  number  of  consecuti\  e 
shots  in  a  given  number 
of  rounds. 

Across  the  opposite  end 
of  the  great  lake  a  pontoon 
bridge  has  been  con- 
structed, which  shows  the 
latest  features  in  military 
bridge-building. 

On  the  pontoon  bridge 
at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  and  in  the  Ducal 
Hall  beyond,  exhibits  of 
much  interest  from  our 
Overseas  Dominions  and 
displayed. 

In  the  Western  Gardens— a  part  of  which 
has  been  transformed  into  a  parade  ground — 
exhibitions  of  physical  drill  and  gunnery 
and  naval  displays  will  interest  the  patriotic 
visitor  by  day,  while  at  night  torchlight 
tattoos  will  enliven  the  proceedings.  Here, 
too,  a  picked  team  of  boys  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fry's  Naval' Training  School  Ship  Mercv/ry 
— now  at  Hamble,  near  Southampton — will 
give  special  displays  of  show  gymnastics, 
physical  exercises  with  rifles,  and  signalling, 
besides  singing  and  dancing  hornpipes. 

Just  beyond,  in  the  enclosure  occupied 
by  the  Native  Village  last  year,  is  an 
entrenched  camp — one  of  the  biggest  military 
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features  of  the  Exhibition — outside  which 
sentries  parade,  accompanied  by  Major 
Eichardson's  famous  sentry  w^ar-dogs, 
suggesting  a  show  of  tantalising  interest 
to  be  seen  within.  Nor  has  one's  curiosity 
been  aroused  in  vain,  for  a  fascinating  scene 
awaits  the  visitor.  A  panoramic  view 
typical  of  South  Africa  surrounds  the  camp, 
which  represents  a  post  on  the  line  of 
communication,  containing  all  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  features  of  military 
engineering.  Here  the  garrison  may  be 
seen  at  work,  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
routine  of  camp  life  as  lived  under  war 
conditions — baking  bread,  shoeing  horses, 
signalling,  engaging  in  field  cookery,  and  in 
the  hundred-and-one  odd 
jobs  in  which  all  soldiers 
must  be  prepared  to  lend 
a  hand  on  active  service. 
An  armoured  train  on  a 
railway  siding,  and  a 
portion  of  a  hospital  train, 
lent  by  the  War  Office,  are 
also  of  deep  interest. 

One  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  features  of 
the  Exhibition  is  the  great 
naval  display  which  will 
take  place  thrice  daily  in 
the  Empress  Hall  —  the 
whole  of  which  is  now 
transformed  into  a  vast 
lake,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seating  accommoda- 
tion, which  is  left  along 
one  side  of  the  building,  for 
five  thousand  spectators, 
to  whom  the  effect  of  the 
very  realistic  warfare  to  be 
waged  wall  be  very  much 
that  of  watching  a  naval 
battle  in  progress  through  a  telescope  from 
the  shore.  A  distant  view  of  the  southern 
seaport  of  X.,  the  capital  of  X.,  showing  its 
harbour  and  protecting  forts,  the  spires  and 
tow^ers  of  its  public  buildings,  and  distant 
mountains  in  the  background,  is  shown  in 
a  dehghtf ul  piece  of  panoramic  scene-painting 
Avhich  adds  much  to  the  illusion  of  reality. 

The  display  opens  with  the  arrival  cf 
the  British  Fleet,  which  carries  out  tactical 
exercises  and  practises  firing  torpedoes  at  a 
towed  target,  after  which  the  vessels  anchor 
and  are  inspected  by  His  Majesty's  yacht, 
wdiich,  on  arriving  on  the  scene,  is  received 
with  a  Royal  salute. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  relations  between  X.  and 
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H.M.  BATTLESHIP  "KING  GEORGE  Y.,"  A  KEPLICA  OF  WHICH  IS  TO  ENGAGE  IN  THE 
MIMIC  BATTLE  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 
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THE  KING'S  YACHT,  FROM  THE  MINIATURE  REPLICA  OF  WHICH  THE  FLEET  WILL 
BE  REVIEWED  BEFORE  THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKE. 
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Great  Britain  have  become  strained,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  exciting  naval  fight 
which  now  ensues,  the  forts  open  fire  on  the 
British  Fleet,  which,  in  return,  commences  a 
bombardment,  reducing  the  forts  to  ruins 
and  burning  the  town,  incidentally  creating 
a  splendid  spectacular  effect. 

The  return  of  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats, 
which  attack  the  British  Fleet,  and  a 
counter-attack  by  submarines  and  aeroplanes 


of  battleships — and  two  of  the  latest  battle- 
cruisers,  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  New 
Zealand^  besides  a  facsimile  of  the  King's 
yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert — in  which  the 
builders  have  reproduced  in  miniature  the 
beautiful  lines  and  majestic  appearance  of 
the  original — the  Stiift,  which  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  fastest  vessel  afloat,  having 
done  36  knots,  and  the  Phoenix,  a  large 
destroyer  of  nearly  1,000  tons,  with  a  speed 


Marshalsman. 


King's  Equerry.  General. 

TYPES   OF    ARMY   UNIFORMS   KKPRESENTED   IN   THE    HISTORICAL   GALLERY   OF  MODELS. 


on  the  fleet,  make  an  exciting  finoh  to  the 
performance,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  still 
further  heightened  by  submarine  explosions, 
by  bombs  dropped  by  aeroplanes  and  airships, 
and  by  the  explosion  of  shore  magazines. 

The  vessels  of  the  model  fleet  taking  part 
in  the  engagement  have  been  specially  built 
by  Messrs.  Bassett-Lowke,  of  Northampton, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  naval  officer. 
They  will  be  exact  models  of  King 
George  F.,  the  Thvnderer,  Colossus,  and 
Neptune— iom  of  the  most  modern  types 


of  30  knots  an  hour.  Made  entirely  in 
England,  these  models  are  quite  the  most 
accurate  ever  attempted,  and  are  not  only 
capable  of  executing  the  most  intricate 
manoeuvres  w^itli  perfect  accuracy,  but  of 
anchoring  and  w^eighing  anchor  with  the 
precision  of  the  originals  which  they 
represent.  The  battleships,  which  have  five 
revolving  turrets,  can  train  and  fire  all 
their  guns,  train  and  work  their  revolving 
searchlights — for  part  of  the  action  takes 
place  at  night  —  and  signal  to  each  other 


CLEARING   THE    SPACE   FOR   THE   GREAT  LAKE. 


both  by  flags  and  lamps.  Worked  by 
electricity,  these  models  are  by  no  means 
toys,  but  range  in  size  from  the  Plmnix, 
which  is  about  a  dozen  feet  in  length,  to  that 
of  the  Queen  Mary — the  gigantic  new  battle- 
cruiser  of  29,000  tons  now  being  completed 
at  Jarrow — the  model  of  which  is  nearly 
30  feet  long  and  several  tons  displace- 
ment. 

A  specially  interesting  and  attractive  side- 
show at  the  Exhibition  consists  of  a  series  of 


military  tableaux,  in  which  ten  thousand 
2-inch-high  toy  soldiers,  a  couple  of  thousand 
horses,  thirty-six  guns,  and  over  fifty  miUtary 
vehicles,  ambulance  and  ammunition 
wagons,  and  endless  transport  mules  and 
camels,  are  to  take  part.  Arranged  in  huge 
glass  cases — each  one  measuring  from  40  feet 
to  50  feet  long,  and  20  feet  or  80  feet  wide — 
against  realistically  painted  and  modelled 
backgrounds  made  to  scale,  they  will  be 
valuable  in  conveying  a  faithful  impression 
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of  how  the  various  operations  which  they 
depict  are  actually  conducted. 

For  weeks  past  the  miUtaiy  artist  "  Caran 
Rouge,"  late  of  the  Buffs,  whose  amusing 
military  caricatures  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
up-to-date  art  shops,  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society,  has 
been  busily  employed,  in  a  studio  in 
the  Exhibition  buildings,  altering  or  adding 
details  of  uniform  and  equipment,  and 
incidentally  effacing  such  stray  military 
heresies  as  may  have  escaped  tlie  eye  of  the 
manufacturer,  in  order  that  each  tiny  soldier 
taking  part  in  the  great  display  may  be  passed 


special  pride  to  the  miniature  pieces  of 
ordnance,  specially  designed  and  painted  by 
hand,  models  of  the  latest  18-pounder  quick- 
firing  guns,  fitted  with  bullet-proof  shields, 
to  protect  the  gunners  serving  them,  which 
are  unobtainable  at  any  toyshop  in  the 
world. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
military  tableaux  represents  a  military  review 
on  Laffan's  Plain,  at  Aldershot.  Here  at 
the  saluting  base,  by  the  flagstaff,  is  seen 
the  general  officer  who  reviews  the  troops, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  including 
both  cavalry  and  infantry  officers,  besides 


by  the  most  acute  of  sartorial  military  critics 
as  absolutely  correct. 

This  attention  to  detail  adds  a  hundredfold 
to  the  instructive  value  of  the  tableaux,  and, 
as  an  example  of  the  thoroughness  witli 
which  every  detail  of  the  great  show  has  been 
carried  out,  the  chief  military  organiser  of 
the  whole  Exhibition— Lieut. -Colonel  Talbot, 
late  R.A. — told  the  writer  that  he  had  lately 
spent  half  a  spare  afternoon  transforming  a 
minute  lead  figure  into  a  fanatical  Ghazi 
warrior,  correct  in  every  detail,  for  the  Indian 
Frontier  tableau.     He  pointed,  too,  with 


the  members  of  his  personal  staff".  No 
smallest  detail  has  been  forgotten.  The 
troops  under  review  are  seen  advancing  in 
review  order  —  first,  the  Field  Artillery, 
followed  by  ammunition  wagons ;  next,  a 
Field  Company  of  Royal  Engineers.  Then 
come  the  infantry  battalions,  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  preceded  by  their  goat — a  dignified 
figure,  fully  aware  of  his  proud  position — and 
bearing  in  their  midst  the  King's  and  the 
regimental  colours,  borne  aloft  by  the  two 
junior  subalterns.  The  Middlesex  Regiment 
— the  "Die-Hards" — follow,  their  handsome 
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yellow  regimental  flag  and  the  yellow  facings 
on  their  tunics  making  a  brilliant  patch  of 
colom' ;  then  come  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
bringinga  sense  of  rhythm,  with  kilts  swinging 
to  the  motion  of  the  march  ;  then  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  marching  at  the  trail,  sombre  but 
workmanlike  in  green  and  black.  The 
massed  bands  of  the  combined  troops — 
amongst  whom  the  pipers  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  are  conspicuous  —  brigaded 
under  the  baton  of  the  senior  bandmaster, 
and  mustered  in  the  centre  rear  of  the 
tableau,  make  a  fine  display. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
tableau  showing  the  gallop  past  of  a  battery 
of  Royal  Horse  Artillery  and  a  cavalry  brigade 
composed  of  the  4th  Hussars,  oth  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  21st  Lancers. 

In  complete  contrast  comes  the  tableau 
representing  a  North-West  Indian  Frontier 
fight,  the  background  depicting  a  scene  typical 
of  the  Nawagai  district.  The  psychological 
moment  depicted  is  that  of  a  Ghazi  rush  by 
attacking  Afridis  upon  the  British  position. 


^2/]  [E.  Payne. 

A    SENTIIY  DOG. 

hese  dogs  are  trained  by  Major  Richardson  to  assist  the 
sentries  in  df^te^tiruj  tf^q  presence  of  the  enemy. 
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PAINTING  THE  SCENKHY. 

whose  main  attack,  after  crossing  the  river 
seen  in  the  distance,  has  been  developed  by 
Gurkhas,  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  other 
infantry  regiments.  A  mountain  battery  is 
seen  coming  into  action,  while  in  tlie  rear  of 
the  fighting  line  are  camel  transport  and 
mules  carrying  up  more  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, or  bearing  kakhlis,  an  ingenious  sort 
of  sling  arrangement  that  fits  on  to  the 
ambulance  mules  for  carrying  the  wounded 
or  dead  off  the  field. 

A  naval  tableau,  interspersed  between 
others  of  more  purely  military  interest, 
shows  the  landing  of  a  British  force  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Here  boats  are  seen 
taking  parties  of  men  ashore,  other  parties 
are  disembarking  gnns  and  men  on  the 
beich,  and  an  advance  party  of  bluejackets 
and  marines,  having  already  disembarked,  are 
seen  marching  inland  with  Maxim  guns,  to 
find  their  way  barred  by  a  body  of  natives, 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  armed  with 
great  shining  tulwars,  which  flash  in  the  sun 
as  they  engage  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  invaders. 

In  the  realm  of  tableau,  the  Navy  will  be 
represented  by  a  series  of  naval  scenes, 
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showing  our  own  and  the  seven  next  biggest 
navies  in  the  world,  which  are  displayed  in 
one  of  the  halls.  Their  special  value  consists 
in  enabling  the  spectator  to  realise  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  sizes  of  the  various  fleets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  against  a 
panoramic  background  representing  Malta 
Harbour,  we  see  exquisitely  designed  models, 
made  to  scale,  of  every  ship  in  commission 
in  the  British  Navy,  arranged  in  the  serried 
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ADMIKAL   Sill   ALP.P:KT   MAKKHAM,  K.C.B., 
Vice-Chairinan  of  the  Exhibition. 


line  of  battle,  each  one  perfect  in  detail. 
First  come  the  first-class  battleships,  of  super- 
Dreadnought  type,  such  magnificent  vessels 
as  the  Orion,  Bellerophon,  King  Edivard  VII. ; 
next,  battleships  of  the  second  class  and 
huge  first-class  cruisers;  then  come  the 
smaller  cruisers  and  river-boats — so  handily 
employed  in  Chinese  rivers  and  other  Eastern 
waters,  owing  to  their  shallow  draught,  and 
for  quick  dispatch  work— and  finally  the 
swarm  of  torpedo-boats,  torpedo  destroyers, 
and  submarine  craft. 


The  ships  stationed  abroad  to  defend  our 
trade  routes  and  Colonies,  and  the  infant 
navies  of  our  great  Overseas  Dominions  are 
arranged  in  separate  tableaux.  Tableaux 
showing  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
—Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy— and  of  the 
Dual  Alliance — Eussia  and  France — are 
displayed  near  at  hand  for  convenient 
comparison,  and  the  remaining  space  is 
occupied  by  a  beautifully  modelled  group  of 
battleships  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  each  of  the  tableaux  of  foreign 
fleets,  the  models  are  arranged  in  highly 
attractive  fashion,  and  seen  steaming  over 
the  water,  with  backgrounds  depicting  some 
piece  of  scenery  characteristic  of  their  native 
shores. 

The  ingenuity  which  is  displayed  in 
capturing  the  public  interest  at  every  turn 
is  specially  exemphfied  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  a  continuous  display  of  naval 
diving  in  a  huge  diving-tank,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  floats  a  full-sized  man-o'- 
war's  boat  equipped  with  diving-pump, 
ladder,  and  everything  complete,  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  being  of  the  very  latest 
pattern.  The  stands  for  spectators  round 
the  tank  are  so  arranged  that  the  visitor  can 
see  every  detail  of  the  diver's  work,  from 
the  donning  of  his  dress— always  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  in  which  considerable 
help  is  required — and  the  screwing  on  of 
his  helmet,  to  the  moment  at  which  he 
disappears  over  the  side  of  the  boat  down 
into  the  water.  By  descending  a  few  stairs, 
his  movements  can  still  be  followed 
while  he  works  below  the  surface,  recovering 
lost  articles  from  the  ocean  bed,  represented 
by  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The  Wireless  Telegraphy  Demonstrating 
Theatre  has  seating  accommodation  for 
about  a  hundred  people,  and  the  frequent 
lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  to  be 
given  by  experts,  and  lasting  about  twenty 
minutes,  will  be  of  much  interest  and  value. 

The  members  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  are  taking  an  active  share  in  for- 
warding the  interests  of  the  Exhibition.  A 
Red  Cross  hospital  hut  has  been  erected  in  the 
grounds,  where  constant  demonstrations  of 
ambulance  and  first-aid  are  to  be  given,and  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Services 
Exhibition  have  offered  handsome  prizes  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  men's  and  women's 
sections  of  the  Voluntary  Aid  Organisation 
throughout  the  countryside.  The  finals  and 
semi-finals  of  the  competitions,  however,  are 
to  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  grounds  during 
a  special  Red  Cross  week. 
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The  Miniature  Rifle  Club,  which  is 
affiliated  to  the  S.M.R.C,  with  its  twenty- 
five  yards'  range,  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
a  hard -fought  battle  during  the  next  few 
months  between  outside  teams  and  indi- 
viduals shooting  against  the  two  special 
Exhibition  teams  of  crack  shots,  one  of  men 
and  one  of  ladies,  organised  by  Miss  Fen  ton, 
the  late  honorary  secretary  of  a  well-known 
miniature  rifle  club,  and  herself  an  expert 
with  the  rifle.  Miss  Fenton  captained  the 
ladies'  team  which  was  beaten  by  only  five 
points  by  a  famous  men's  team  last  February, 
and  is  to  shoot  at  Bisley  this  year,  during 
the  month  of  August,  in  a  return  matcli 
arranged  by  Lord  Cheylesmore.  Weekly 
spoon  competitions  will  be  held,  and  a  cup  is 
to  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
all  those  individuals  or  rifle  teams  who  have 
made  the  most  "  possibles  "  on  the  range. 
Besides  the  miniature  rifle  range,  a  complete 
modern  military  rifle  range,  seventy-five 
feet  long,  divided  into  three  sections,  a 
huU's-eye  range,  a  landscape  range,  and  a  field - 
firing  range,  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
those  members  of  the  general  public  who  are 
anxious  to  test  their  skill  at  marksmanship. 

More   frivolous   competitors,   to  whom 


fishing  comes  as  an  attractive  pastime  for 
idle  hours,  will  find  a  magnetic  fishpond, 
stocked  with  magnetic  fish,  in  a  corner  of 
the  great  lake.  Here  anglers  are  provided 
with  electric  rods,  with  which  all  fishing 
operations  must  be  conducted,  and  consider- 
able skill  must  needs  be  displayed  before  the 
eagerly  anticipated  "  tight  line  "  is  obtained, 
and  a  fish  triumphantly  landed. 

With  the  rumours  of  phantom  foreign 
airships  hanging  constantly  over  us,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  devote  a  special 
section  of  the  Exhibition  to  a  display  of 
naval  and  military  aeronautics,  under  the 
special  charge  of  Major  Baden-Powell. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  and  popular 
exhibit  in  the  whole  Exhibition  than  Major 
Richardson's  smart  little  team  of  specially 
trained  war-dogs,  several  of  which  have 
already  distinguished  themselves  on  active 
service,  both  as  sentries  and  as  invaluable 
aids  to  the  Ambulance  Corps,  in  assisting  to 
track  down  wounded  men,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  how  many  brave  fellows'  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  help  of  these  plucky 
little  Airedales.  The  regular  employment  of 
war-dogs  is  a  matter  which  is  much  before 
the  naval  and  military  authorities  just  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
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have  proved  themselves  invaluable  in  several 
recent  campaigns. 

The  Admiralty  is  now  employing  them  for 
defending  purposes  at  Gibraltar,  and  two 
Airedales  trained  by  Major  Eichardson — 
owing  to  the  initiative  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of 
Major  Alban  Wilson,  of  the  8th  Gurkhas,  who 
bought  them  as  a  present  for  her  husband's 
regiment  —  accompanied  the  Expeditionary 
Force  on  the  Abor  Campaign,  where  they 
time  and  again  proved  themselves  invaluable 
in  giving  warning  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  before  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  keen- 
eyed  Gurkha  advance-guard  could  detect 
their  presence.  "  Never  once,"  said  Major 
Wilson,  under  whose  care  the  dogs  were  on 
the  march,  "  did  the  dogs  fail  to  give  notice 
of  an  enemy  on  the  path,  with  the  resulb 
that  neither  the  advance-guard  nor  the  main 
body  was  ever  ambuscaded  !  " 

The  great  value  of  these  war-dogs  is  that 
they  can  see  and  detect  the  approach  of 
human  beings  some  considerable  time  before 
the  eye  or  ear  of  the  best- trained  human 
sentry  can  distinguish  anything  ;  and  where 
Airedales  are  employed,  their  usefulness  is 
greatly  increased  through  the  fact  that  their 
method  of  indicating  the  approach  of  anyone 
is  comparatively  silent,  a  low  growl  only 
and  a  stiffening  of  the  body  putting  the 
sentry  on  the  alert. 

Abroad  the  value  of  trained  dogs  in  time 
of  war  has  been  appreciated  for  some  time 
past.  Tn  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  entire 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  successfully 
guarded  by  dogs,  while  during  the  Turco- 
Italian  war,  the  Italians  had  five  hundred 
w\ar-dogs  at  the  front.  Many  of  the  dogs 
employed  by  foreign  armies  are  Airedales 
from  Major  Richardson's  kennels,  while  there 
is  a  training  establishment  at  Fontainebleau, 
built  by  the  French  Government,  where 
special  pains  are  taken  to  train  them  for 
messenger  and  outpost  duty.  The  Chasseurs 
and  Alpine  regiments  use  them  with  great 
success  both  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

In  Belgium  dogs  are  not  only  used  as 
sentries  and  for  ambulance,  but  learn  to  drag 
machine-guns  ;  and  in  the  event  of  war— so 
Major  Richardson  assures  us — the  Belgians, 
who  have  a  perfect  system  of  war-dogs, 
would  supply  the  army  from  the  police. 

They  are  also  in  use  in  Germany,  Russia, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  in  Bulgaria  the  whole 
frontier  is  guarded  by  them,  while  they  are 
also  sent  out  with  pickets  and  to  guard 
detached  posts. 

Last  year  the  Norfolk  Regiment  took  a 
specially  trained  Airedale,  a  gift  from  Major 


Richardson,  out  with  them  on  manoeuvres, 
which  proved  the  greatest  possible  success. 
The  Durham  Light  Infantry  and  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  are  other  regiments  which  have 
also  lately  been  supplied  with  war-dogs  from 
the  same  kennels,  and  there  now  seems  some 
probability  that  soon  every  British  regiment 
will  regard  the  possession  of  a  dozen  speciallj 
trained  war-dogs  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
equipment. 

Hastily  trained  war-dogs  are  of  no  use  at 
all,  for  it  is  Major  Richardson's  experience 
that,  from  twenty  likely-looking  pups,  only 
one  will  prove  of  real  value,  and  that  only 
after  careful  training,  and  that  to  attempt  to 
equip  an  army  with  really  efficient  war-dogs 
after  hostilities  had  broken  out  would  prove 
impossible. 

Of  the  many  valuable  exhibits  lent  by 
the  War  Office  may  be  mentioned  a  unique 
collection  of  large  ordnance  from  the  Rotunda 
Museum,  at  Woolwich,  which  demonstrates 
to  the  visitor,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  evolution  of  gunnery  from  the  fifteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  and  a  re- 
markable display  of  small  arms,  ranging 
from  the  earliest  forms  of  crossbow  and 
arquebus  to  the  latest  models  of  the  small- 
bore rifle,  with  its  pointed  bullets,  with 
which  our  troops  are  now  equipped. 

The  collection  of  uniforms,  too,  is  full  of 
fascination  to  the  student  of  military  history. 

In  the  special  section  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  naval  and  military  art,  some  beautiful 
pictures  are  to  be  found  from  the  brushes 
of  famous  artists.  The  section  devoted  to 
historical  relics,  trophies,  and  plate,  will 
doubtless  come  in  for  a  specially  large  share  of 
the  public  attention,  and  never  has  a  finer  or 
more  representative  exhibit  of  war  medals 
been  got  together  than  that  shown  at  the 
present  Exhibition,  which  includes  Lord 
Cheylesmore's  famous  collection. 

An  exhibit  of  much  interest  to  music- 
lovers,  and  especially  to  students  of  the 
history  of  regimental  music,  is  the  set  of 
curious  old  band  instruments  in  use  over  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  They  include 
such  obsolete  instruments  as  the  "  serpent," 
an  instrument  of  huge  size  and  of  the 
weirdest  shape  imaginable,  with  its  extra- 
ordinary curves  and  coils,  lent  from  the 
collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin. 

It  will  interest  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition 
— the  first  to  be  held  by  the  "  United 
Services  " — to  know  that  the  whole  of  the 
profits,  after  the  working  expenses  have 
been  paid,  are  to  go  to  the  great  naval  and 
military  charities. 


THE  HYPNOTISED  BURGLAR. 


By  HERBERT  JENKINS. 


'OUGHT  to  be 
ashamed  o'  yer- 
self!"  said  Mrs. 
Biiidle  stormily  to 
her  husband,  who 
stood  regarding  her 
with  an  expression- 
less face.  "Y'ought 
to  be  ashamed  o' 
jerself,  yer  great 
hulking  brute  " — 
Bindle  was  much  below  medium  height 
and  average  weight — "  leavin'  me  to  keep 
our  sticks  together — me  a  woman,  too, 
a-keeping  you  in  idleness  !  Why,  I'd  steal 
'fore  I'd  do  that,  that  I  would  !  " 

With  philosophic  self-effacement,  Bindle 
picked  up  his  cap  and  coat  and  quickly 
vanished  before  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose 
from  his  wife's  broom. 

A  journeyman  furniture-remover  by  pro- 
fession, Joseph  Bindle  was  also  a  philosopher. 
Like  Socrates,  he  bowed  to  the  whirlwind  of 
his  wife's  wrath.  He  had  applied  for  every 
job  he  heard  of,  quite  irrespective  of  his 
ability  to  fill  it,  and,  knowing  that  he  w^as 
doing  all  that  was  humanly  possible,  he  faced 
the  world  with  unruffled  calm.  He  was  a 
little  man,  bald-headed  and  red-nosed,  but 
he  possessed  a  great  heart.  Two  things  in 
life  he  loved  above  all  others — beer  and 
humour — yet  he  permitted  neither  to  inter- 
fere with  the  day's  work,  save  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  Mrs.  Bindle's 
careless  w^ords  sank  deep  into  his  imagination. 
Steal !  Well,  he  had  no  strongly  grounded 
objection,  provided  he  were  not  caught  at  it. 
Steal  !  The  word  seemed  to  open  up  new 
possibilities  for  him. 

A  week  later  Bindle  obtained  a  day's  work 
in  West  Kensington.  Having  eaten  a  hearty 
supper,  and  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind, 
he  strolled  along  towards  Walham  Green. 
The  night  was  young — it  was  barely  nine 
o'clock — and  his  wiiole  being  yearned  for 
some  adventure.  He  was  still  preoccupied 
with  the  subject  of  larceny.  His  wits, 
Bindle  argued,  w^ere  of  little  or  no  use  in 
the  furniture-removing  business,  where 
mediocrity  formed  the  standard  of  excellence. 
-There   would   never    be  a  Napoleon  of 


furniture-removers,  but  there  had  been 
several  Napoleons  of  crime.  If  a  man 
were  endowed  with  genius,  he  should  also 
be  supplied  with  a  reasonable  outlet  for  it. 

Walking  meditatively  along  the  North 
End  Eoad,  Bindle's  foot  struck  against 
something  that  jingled.  He  stooped  and 
picked  up  two  keys  attached  to  a  ring,  which 
he  swiftly  transferred  to  one  of  his  pockets 
and  passed  on.  Someone  might  be  watching 
him.  Two  minutes  later  he  drew  forth  his 
find  for  examination.  Attached  to  the  ring 
was  a  metal  tablet,  upon  w^hich  was  engraved 
the  words  :  "  These  keys  are  the  property 
of  Professor  Sylvanus  Conti,  13,  Audrey 
Mansions,  Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Reward  for  their  return,  2/6." 

The  keys  were  obviously  those  of  the  outer 
door  of  a  block  of  mansions  and  the  door  of 
a  flat.  If  they  were  returned,  the  reward 
was  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  would 
bring  up  the  day's  takings  to  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

keys  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  • 

At  that  moment  Bindle's  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  ticket  upon  a  stall  littered  with  old 
locks  and  keys,  above  w^hich  blazed  and 
spluttered  a  paraffin  torch.  "  Keys  cut 
while  you  wait,"  it  announced.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  slipped  the  two  keys 
from  their  ring  and  held  them  out  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  stall. 

"  'Ow  much  to  make  two  like  'em,  mate  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

The  man  took  the  keys,  examined  them 
for  a  moment,  and  replied — 

"  One  an'  tliruppence  from  you,  captin'." 

"  Well,  think  o'  me  as  a  pretty  girl  and 
say  a  bob,  and  it's  done,"  replied  Bindle. 

The  man  regarded  him  with  elaborate 
gravity  for  a  few  moments.  "  If  yer  turn 
yer  face  away,  I'll  try,"  he  replied,  and 
proceeded  to  fashion  the  duplicates. 

Meanwhile  Bindle  deliberated.  If  he 
retained  the  keys,  there  would  be  suspicion 
at  the  flats,  and  perhaps  locks  would  be 
changed  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keys 
were  returned  immediately,  the  ow^ner  would 
trouble  himself  no  further.  At  this  juncture 
he  was  not  very  clear  as  to  what  he  intended 
to  do.     He  was  still  undecided  when  the 
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four  keys  were  handed  to  him  in  return  for 
a  shilling. 

The  mind  of  Joseph  Bindle  invariably 
responded  best  to  the  ministrations  of  beer, 
and  when,  balf  an  hour  later,  lie  left  the  bar  of 
"  The  Scarlet  House,"  his  plans  were  formed 
and  his  mind  made  up.  He  vaguely  saw 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  discovery 
of  Professor  Oonti's  keys,  and  he  had 
determined  that  Providence  should  not  be 
disappointed  in  him,  Joseph  Bindle. 

First  he  purchased  a  cheap  electric  torch, 
guaranteed  for  twelve  or  twefiity-four  hours, 
the  shopkeeper  was  not  quite  certain  which. 
Then,  proceeding  to  a  chemist's  shop,  he 
purchased  a  roll  of  medical  bandaging. 
With  this  he  retired  up  a  side  street  and 
proceeded  to  swathe  his  head  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  face,  leaving  only  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  visible.  Drawing  his 
cap  carefully  over  the  bandages,  he  returned 
to  the  highway,  first  having  improvised  the 
remainder  of  the  bandaging  into  an  informal 
sling  for  his  left  arm.  Not  even  Mrs.  Bindle 
herself  would  have  recognised  him,  so  com- 
plete was  the  disguise. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  at  Audrey 
Mansions.  No  one  was  visible,  and  with 
great  swiftness  and  dexterity  he  tried  the 
duplicate  keys  in  the  open  outer  door.  One 
fitted  perfectly.  Mounting  to  the  third  floor, 
he  inserted  the  other  in  the  door  of  No.  13. 
The  lock  turned  easily.  Quite  satisfied,  he 
replaced  them  in  his  pocket  and  rang  the 
bell.  There  was  no  answer.  He  rang 
again,  and  a  third  time,  but  without  result. 
"Does  'is  own  charin',"  murmured  Bindle 
laconically,  and  descended  to  the  ground - 
floor,  where  he  rang  the  porter's  bell,  with 
the  result  that  the  keys  were  faithfully 
redeemed. 

Bindle  left  the  porter  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  excitement  over  a  circumstantial 
account  of  a  terrible  collision  that  had  just 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  between 
a  motor-bus  and  a  fire-engine,  resulting  in 
eleven  deaths,  including  three  firemen, 
whilst  thirty  people  had  been  seriously 
injured,  including  six  firemen.  He  himself 
had  been  on  the  front  seat  of  the  motor-bus 
and  had  escaped  with  a  broken  head  and  a 
badly  cut  hand. 

II. 

Professor  Cokti  surveyed  himself  mourn- 
fully in  the  mirror  as  he  undid  the  buckle  of 
his  ready-made  evening-tie  and  placed  it 
carefully  in  the  green  cardboard  box  upon 
the  dressing-table.    In  these  days  a  tie  had 


to  last  the  week  through,  aided  by  the 
application  of  French  chalk  to  the  salient 
folds  and  corners. 

Professor  Sylvanus  Conti,  who  had  been 
known  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  as 
Willie,  emphasied  in  feature  and  speech  his 
Cockney  origin.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
with  a  sallow  complexion — not  the  sallowuess 
of  the  sun-baked  plains  of  Italy,  but  rather 
that  of  Bermondsey  or  Bow. 

He  had  been  a  brave  little  man  in  his 
fight  with  adverse  conditions.  Years  before, 
chance  had  thrown  across  his  path  a  doctor 
whose  hypnotic  powers  had  been  his  ruin. 
Tommy  Wilkins  had  shown  himself  an  apt 
pupil,  and  there  opened  out  to  his  vision  a 
great  and  glorious  prospect.  First  he  courted 
Science  ;  but  she  had  proved  a  fickle  jade, 
and  he  was  forced  to  become  an  entertainer, 
much  against  his  inclination.  In  time  the 
name  of  Professor  Sylvanus  Conti  came  to 
be  known  at  most  of  the  second-rate  music- 
halls  as  "  a  good  hypnotic  turn  " — to  use  the 
professional  phraseology. 

One  consolation  he  had — he  never  de- 
scended to  tricks.  If  he  were  unable  to  place 
a  subject  under  control,  he  stated  so  frankly. 
He  was  scientific,  and  believed  in  his  own 
powers  as  he  believed  in  nothing  else  on 
earth.  He  had  achieved  some  sort  of  success. ' 
It  was  not  what  he  had  hoped  for ;  still,  it 
was  a  living.  It  gave  him  food  and  raiment 
and  a  small  bachelor  flat — he  was  a  bachelor, 
all  self-made  men  are — in  a  spot  that  was 
Kensington,  albeit  West  Kensington. 

The  Professor  continued  mechanically  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  night.  He  oiled  his 
dark  hair,  brushed  his  black  moustache, 
donned  his  long  nightshirt,  and  finally  lit 
a  cigarette.  He  was  thinking  deeply.  His 
dark,  cunning  little  eyes  flashed  angrily. 
A  cynical  smile  played  about  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  half  hidden  by  the  bristly  black 
moustache. 

Only  that  evening  he  had  heard  that  his 
rival,  "Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  English 
Mesmerist,"  had  secured  a  contract  to  appear 
at  some  syndicate  halls  that  had  hitherto 
engaged  only  him.  Professor  Conti.  This 
man  Gibson  had  been  dogging  Conti  for 
months  past.  The  barefaced  effrontery  of 
the  fellow  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  rival's 
anger.  To  use  an  English  name  for  a 
hypnotic  turn  upon  the  English  music-hall 
stage  !  He  should  have  known  that  hypno- 
tism, like  the  equestrian  and  dressmaking 
arts,  is  Continental,  without  exception  or 
qualification.  Yet  this  man,  "  John  Gibson, 
the  English  Mesmerist,"  had  dared  to  enter 
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into  competition  with  him,  Professor  Sylvanus 
Conti.  Gibson  descended  to  tricks  that 
placed  him  beyond  the  pale  of  science.  He 
had  confederates  who,  as  "  gentlemen  among 
the  audience,"  did  weird  and  marvellous 
things,  all  to  the  glory  of  "The  English 
Mesmerist." 

Still  brooding  upon  a  rather  ominous 
future,  the  Professor  wound  his  watch — a  fine 
gold  hunter  that  had  been  presented  to  him 
three  years  previously  by  "  a  few  friends  and 
admirers  " — and  placed  it  upon  the  small  table 
by  his  bedside,  then,  carefully  extinguishing 
his  half -smoked  cigarette,  he  got  into  bed. 
It  was  late,  and  he  was  tired.  A  sense  of 
injustice  w^as  insufficient  to  keep  him  awake 
for  long,  and,  switching  off  the  electric  light, 
he  was  soon  asleep. 

m. 

From  a  dream  in  which  he  had  just  dis- 
comfited his  rival,  "  The  English  Mesmerist," 
by  placing  under  control  an  elephant. 
Professor  Oonti  awakened  with  a  start. 
Intuitively  he  knew  that  there  was  someone 
else  in  the  room.  Lying  perfectly  still,  he 
listened.  Suddenly  his  blood  froze  with 
horror.  A  tiny  disc  of  light  played  round 
the  room  and  finally  rested  upon  the  small 
table  beside  him.  A  moment  later  he  heard 
a  faint  sound  as  of  two  metallic  substances 
coming  into  contact.  Instinctively  he  knew 
it  to  be  caused  by  his  watch-chain  touching 
against  the  candlestick. 

He  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat.  Moist 
with  fear,  he  reviewed  the  situation.  A 
burglar  was  in  the  room.  He  was  taking 
his — the  Professor's — presentation  watch 
and  chain.  The  thought  of  losing  these, 
his  greatest  treasures,  awakened  in  his  mind 
the  realisation  that  he  must  act,  and  act 
speedily.  With  a  slow,  deliberate  movement, 
he  worked  his  right  hand  up  to  the  pillow, 
beneath  which  he  always  kept  a  revolver. 
It  seemed  an  eternity  before  he  felt  the 
comforting  touch  of  the  cold  metal.  He 
withdrew  the  weapon  with  d  eh  berate  caution. 
The  sound  of  someone  tiptoeing  about  the 
room  continued — soft,  stealthy  movements 
that,  however,  no  longer  possessed  for  him 
any  terror.  A  fury  of  anger,  a  species  of 
blood-lust  had  gripped  him.  Someone  had 
dared  to  break  into  his  flat.  The  situation 
became  intolerable.  With  one  swift  move- 
ment he  sat  up,  switched  on  the  electric 
light,  and  cocked  his  revolver.  An  inarticulate 
sound,  half  cry,  half  grumble,  came  from 
the  corner  by  the  chest  of  drawers.  The 
back  of  a  head,  looking  curiously  like  a 


monkish  crown,  flashed  into  a  face,  white, 
unshaven,  and  drawn,  with  terror  in  its  eyes. 

"  Hands  up,  or  I  shoot  !  Up  !  "  The 
Professor  did  not  recognise  his  own  voice. 
Suddenly  he  laughed.  The  ludicrous 
expression  upon  the  sallow  face  of  his 
visitor,  the  unnatural  posture  in  which  he 
crouched,  the  triumphant  sense  of  victory — ■ 
it  was  all  so  ridiculous.  He  was  quite  calm 
and  collected  now,  as  if  the  discovery  of  a 
burglar  in  his  bedroom  were  a  thing  of 
nightly  occurrence.  There  seemed  nothing 
strange  in  the  situation.  The  things  to  be 
done  presented  themselves  in  a  natural  and 
logical  sequence.  He  was  conscious  even  of 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

"  Turn  round  and  face  the  wall,  quick  ! " 
he  rapped  out.  The  sallow  face  vanished, 
and  in  its  place  reappeared  the  tonsured 
scalp.  Carefully  covering  with  his  revolver 
the  unfortunate  Bindle,  whose  first  effort  at 
burglary  seemed  likely  to  end  so  disastrously. 
Professor  Conti  slipped  out  of  bed  and, 
without  removing  his  eyes  from  his  visitor's 
back,  sidled  towards  a  small  chest  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  This  he  opened,  and 
from  it  took  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  a  property 
of  his  profession.  With  calm  decision  he 
ordered  Bindle  to  lower  his  hands  behind 
him.  For  one  brief  moment  Bindle  seemed 
to  meditate  resistance.  He  gave  a  swift  look 
over  his  shoulder,  but,  seeing  the  determined 
look  in  the  Professor's  eyes  and  the  glint 
of  the  revolver,  he  meekly  complied.  The 
handcuffs  clicked  and  the  Professor  smiled 
grimly. 

As  he  stood  gazing  at  the  wall,  Bindle's 
mind  was  running  on  what  Mrs.  Bindle 
would  say  when  she  heard  the  news.  Fate 
had  treated  him  scurvily  in  directing  him  to 
a  flat  where  a  revolver  and  handcuffs  seemed 
to  be  part  of  the  necessary  fittings.  He 
fell  to  wondering  what  punishmint  novices 
at  burglary  generally  received.  He  was 
awakened  from  his  reverie  and  the 
contemplation  of  a  particularly  hideous 
wall-paper  by  a  sharp  command  to  turn 
round.  He  did  so,  and  found  himself 
faced  by  a  ludicrous  and  curiously  unheroic 
figure.  Over  his  nightshirt  his  captor  had 
drawn  aii  overcoat  with  an  astrachan  collar 
and  cuffs.  Beneath  the  coat  came  a  broad 
bem  of  white  nightshirt,  then  two  rather 
thin  legs,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  red 
woollen  bedroom  slippers.  Bindle  grinned 
appreciatively  at  the  spectacle.  He  was 
more  at  his  ease  now  that  the  revolver  had 
been  laid  aside. 

"  You're  a  burglar,  and  you're  caught." 
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The  Professor  showed  his  yellow  teeth  as 
he  made  this  pronouncement.  Bindle 
grinned.  "You'll  get  five  years  for  this," 
proceeded  the  Professor  encouragingly. 

"  I  was  just  wonderin'  to  myself," 
responded  Bindle  imperturbably.  "  The  luck's 
wi'  you,  guv'nor,"  he  added  philosophically. 
"  Fancy  you  'avin'  'andcuffs  as  well  as  a 
revolver !  Sort  o'  Scotland  Yard,  this  'ere 
little  'ole.  'Spose  you  get  a  touch  o'  nerves 
sometimes,  an'  like  to  be  ready.  Five  years, 
you  said.  Three  was  my  figure.  P'raps 
you're  right ;  it  all  depends  on  the  old  boy 
on  the  bench.  Ever  done  time,  sir  ? "  he 
queried  cheerfully. 

Professor  Conti  was  too  intent  upon  an 
inspiration  that  had  flashed  upon  him  to 
listen  to  his  visitor's  remarks.  Suddenly  he 
saw  in  this  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  at 
that  same  moment  Bindle  saw  upon  the 
chest  of  drawers  one  of  the  Professor's  cards 
bearing  the  inscription — 

Professor  Sylvan  us  Conti, 
Hypnotist  and  Mesmerist. 

13,  Audrey  Mansions, 
Queen's  Club, 

West  Kensington, 
London,  W. 

He  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
card  and  found  himself  being  regarded  by 
his  captor  with  great  intentness.  The 
ferret-like  eyes  of  the  Professor  gazed  into 
his  as  if  desirous  of  piercing  a  hole  through 
his  brain.  Bindle  experienced  a  curious, 
dreamy  sensation.  Remembering  the  card 
he  had  just  seen,  he  blinked  self-consciously, 
licked  his  lips,  grinned  feebly,  and  then  half 
closed  his  eyes.  Professor  Conti  advanced 
deliberately,  raised  his  hands  slowly,  passed 
them  before  the  face  of  his  victim,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  the  while.  Over  the  unpre- 
possessing features  of  Bindle  there  came  a 
vacant  look,  and  over  those  of  the  Professor 
one  of  triumph.  After  a  lengthy  pause  the 
Professor  spoke. 

"  You  are  a  burglar.    Eepeat  it." 

"  I  am  a  burglar,"  echoed  Bindle  in  a 
toneless  voice.    The  Professor  continued. 

"  You  sought  to  rob  me.  Professor 
Sylvanus  Conti,  of  13,  Audrey  'Mansions, 
Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington,  by  breaking 
into  my  flat  at  night." 

In  the  same  expressionless  voice  Bindle 
repeated  the  Professor's  words. 

"  Good  !  "  murmured  Conti.  "  Good  ! 
Now  sit  down."  Bindle  complied,  a  ghost 
of  a  grin  flitting  momentarily  across  his  face, 


as  the  Professor  turned  to  reach  a  chair, 
which  he  placed  immediately  opposite  to  that 
on  which  Bindle  sat  and  about  two  yards 
distant.  With  his  eyes  fixed,  he  commenced 
in  a  droning  tone — 

*'  You  have  entered  my  flat  with  the 
deliberate  and  cold-blooded  intention  of 
robbing,  perhaps  of  murdering,  me.  It  is 
my  intention  to  write  a  note  to  the  police, 
which  you  will  yourself  deliver,  and  wait 
until  you  are  arrested.  Now  repeat  what  I 
have  said." 

In  a  dull,  mechanical  voice,  Bindle  did  as 
he  was  told.  For  a  full  minute  the  Professor 
gazed  steadfastly  into  his  victim's  eyes,  then, 
rising,  he  went  to  a  small  table  and  wrote  the 
following  note  — 

13,  Audrey  Mansions, 
Queen's  Club,  W., 
September  15,  191 — . 

Dear  Sir,— 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  burglar 
who  has  just  broken  into  my  flat  to  rob  me. 
I  have  placed  him  under  hypnotic  control, 
and  he  will  -give  himself  up.  You  will 
please  arrest  him.  I  will  'phone  in  the 
morning.  Yours  faithfully, 

Sylvanus  Conti, 
Professor  of  Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism. 

To  the  Superintendent, 

The  West  Kensington  Police  Station,  Yf. 

Sealing  and  addressing  the  letter,  the 
Professor  then  removed  the  handcuffs  from 
Bindle's  wrists,  bade  him  rise,  and  gave  him 
the  envelope. 

"  You  will  now  go  and  deliver  this  note," 
said  Conti,  explaining  with  great  distinctness 
the  whereabouts  of  the  police-station.  Bindle 
was  proceeding  slowly  towards  the  door, 
when  the  Professor  called  upon  him  to  stop. 
He  halted  abruptly. 

"  Show  me  what  you  have  in  your 
pockets." 

Bindle  complied,  producing  the  presenta- 
tion watch  and  chain,  a  gold  scarf  pin,  a 
pair  of  gold  sleeve  links,  one  diamond  and 
three  gold  studs,  and  a  diamond  ring.  For  a 
moment  the  Professor  pondered,  then,  as  if 
comirg  to  a  sudden  determination,  he  told 
Bindle  to  replace  the  articles  in  his  pocket, 
and  dismissed  him. 

Having  bolted  the  door.  Professor  Conti 
returned  to  his  bedroom.  For  half  an 
hour  he  sat  in  his  nondescript  costume, 
smoking  cigarettes.  He  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  night's  work.  It  had  been 
ordained  that  his  flat  should  be  burgled,  and 
he,  Sylvanus  Conti,  professor  of  hynnotism 
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and  mesmerism,  seizing  his  opportunity,  had 
diverted  to  his  own  ends  the  august  decrees 
of  Providence.  '  He  pictured  Mr.  WilUam 
Gibson  reading  the  account  of  his  triumph 
in  the  evening  papers.    He  saw  the  head- 


He  saw  many  things — fame,  fortune,  and  a 
motor-car,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  the 
reahsation  of  his  great  ambition,  a  scientific 
career.  In  a  way  he  was  a  h'ttle  sorry  for 
the  burglar,  the  instrument  of  Providence. 


^iues.  He  would  inspire  them.  "  Professor 
Conti's  Master-stroke.  A  Burglar  Hypnotised 
and  Made  to  Proclaim  His  Own  Guilt.  A 
^^reat  Triumph."  He  saw  it  all.  Not  only 
would  those  come  back  who  had  forsaken 
lum  for  ''The  Enghsh  Mesmerist,"  but 
others  would  want  him.  He  saw  himself  a 
'  star  turn  "  at  one  of  the  West  End  balls, 


IV. 

With  elaborate  caution  Bindle  crept  down 
the  three  flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  the 
street.  Everything  was  quiet  and  dark.  As 
he  closed  the  outer  door  behind  him,  he 
heard  a  clock  striking  four.  He  stepped  out 
briskly.     He  wanted  to  think,  but,  above 
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all,  he  was  hungry  and  thirstj.  He  began 
to  whistle  as  a  precaution  against  the 
attentions  of  the  police.  None  would  suspect 
of  being  a  burglar  a  man  who  was  whistling 
at  the  stretch  of  his  power.  Once  he  stopped 
still  and  laughed,  slapped  his  knee,  recom- 
menced whistling,  and  continued  on  his  way. 
Occasionally  his  hand  would  wander  to  the 
left-hand  pocket  of  his  coat,  when,  feeling 
the  Professor's  watch  and  chain  and  the 
note  to  the  police,  his  face  would  irradiate 
joy.  He  must  think,  and,  with  Bindle,  to 
think,  it  was  necessary  to, remain  still,  which 
he  dare  not  do  for  fear  of  arousing  suspicion. 

Presently  he  saw  the  lights  of  a  coffee- 
stall,  towards  which  he  walked  briskly. 
Over  two  sausages  and  some  coffee  he 
reviewed  the  situation,  chaffed  the  pro- 
prietor, and  treated  to  a  meal  the  bedraggled 
remnants  of  what  was  once  a  woman,  which 
he  found  hovering  hungrily  about  the  stall. 
Wnen  he  eventually  said  "  Good  morning  " 
to  his  host  and  guest,  he  had  worked  out  his 
plan  of  campaign. 

He  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  police- 
station.  Day  was  beginning  to  break. 
Seeing  approaching  a  man  who  looked  like 
a  labourer,  he  quickened  his  pace  to  a  run. 
As  he  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  the  labourer  class,  he 
slackened  his  pace,  then  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Where's  the  police-station,  mate  ?  "  he 
inquired,  panting  as  if  with  great  exertion. 

"  The  police-station  ?  "  repeated  the  man 
curiously.  "  Straight  up  the  road,  then  third 
or  fourth  to  the  left,  then  " 

"  Is  it  miles  ?  "  panted  Bindle. 

"  'Bout  'arf  a  mile,  not  more.  What's 
up,  mate  ?  "  the  man  inquired. 

"  'Arf  a  mile,  an'  'm  bleeding  to  death  ! 
I  got  to  fetch  a  doctor,"  Bindle  continued. 
Then,  as  if  with  sudden  inspiration,  he 
thrust  Professor  Oonti's  letter  into  the 
astonished  man's  hands. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I  command  you 
to  deliver  this  letter  !  I'll  go  for  a  doctor. 
Quick — it's  burglary  !  'Ere's  a  bob  for  yer 
trouble." 

With  that,  Bindle  sped  back  the  way  he 
had  come,  praying  that  no  policeman  might 
see  him  and  give  chase. 

The  man  stood  stupidly  looking  from  the 
letter  and  the  shilling  in  his  hand  to  the 
retreating  form  of  Bindle.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  pocketed  the  coin,  and  with  a 
grumble  in  his  throat  and  a  fear  in  his 
heart  if  he  disobey  the  law's  command,  he 
turned  and  slowly  made  his  way  to  the 
police-station. 


V. 

When  Professor  Conti  awakened  on  the 
morning  of  the  burglary,  he  was  horrified  to 
find,  from  the  medley  of  sounds  without, 
produced  by  hooters  and  bells,  that  it  was 
half-past  eight.  Jumping  quickly  out  of 
bed,  he  shaved,  washed,  and  dressed  with 
great  expedition,  and  before  half-past  nine 
was  in  a  telephone  call-box  ringing  up  the 
police.  On  learning  that  his  note  had  been 
duly  delivered,  he  smiled  his  satisfaction 
into  the  telephone  mouthpiece.  Fortunately 
he  was  known  to  the  sergeant  who  answered 
him,  having  recently  given  his  services  at  an 
entertainment  organised  by  the  local  police. 
After  some  difficulty  he  arranged  that  the 
charge  should  be  taken  through  the  telephone, 
although  a  most  irregular  proceeding. 

"  He's  givin'  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  sir^ — 
talking  of  having  been  given  the  note,  and 
about  a  burglary  and  attempted  murder," 
volunteered  the  sergeant. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  Professor. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  echoed  the  sergeant,  and 
they  rang  off. 

In  spite  of  his  laugh,  the  Professor  was  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  sergeant's  words.  The 
man  should  still  be  under  control.  However, 
he  reasoned,  the  fellow  was  caught,  and  he 
had  other  and  more  important  things  to 
occupy  his  mind.  Hailing  a  passing  taxi, 
he  drove  to  the  offices  of  The  Evening  Mail. 
Sending  up  his  card  with  the  words 
"  Important  News "  written  upon  it,  he 
gained  immediate  access  to  the  editor. 
Within  ten  minutes  the  story  of  the 
hypnotised  burglar  was  being  dictated  by 
the  editor  himself  to  relays  of  shorthand 
writers.  The  police  had  confirmed,  on  the 
telephone,  the  story  of  a  man  having  given 
himself  up,  and  the  whole  adventure  was,  in 
the  argot  of  Fleet  Street,  "  hot  stuff." 

By  half -past  eleven  the  papers  were  selling 
in  the  streets,  and  the  Professor  was  on  his 
way  to  the  police-court.  He  had  been  told  the 
case  would  not  come  on  before  twelve.  As 
his  taxi  threaded  its  way  jerkily  westward, 
he  caught  glimpses  of  the  placard  of  the 
noon  edition  of  The  Evening  Mail,  bearing 
such  sensational  lines  as  "  The  Hypnotised 
Burglar."  "  Prof  essor  Conti  and  the  Burglar." 
"  An  Amazing  Capture."  "  Burglar 
Hypnotised."  He  smiled  pleasantly  as  he 
pictured  his  reception  that  evening,  as  an 
extra  turn,  at  one  of  the  big  music-halls. 
He  fell  to  speculating  as  to  how  much  he 
should  demand  and  to  which  manager  he 
should  offer  his  services.    "The  Napoleon 
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of  Mesmerists  "  was  the  title  he  had  decided 
to  adopt.  Again  the  Professor  smiled 
amiably  as  he  thought  of  the  three  columns 
of  description  with  headlines  in  T'he  Evening 
Mail,    He  had  indeed  achieved  success. 

yi. 

The  drowsy  atmosphere  of  •  the  West 
London  Police  Court  oppressed  even  the 
prisoners.  They  came  and  heard  and 
departed  ;  protagonists  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  drama,  then  oblivion.  The  magistrate 
was  cross,  the  clerk  husky,  and  the  police 
anxiously  deferential,  for  one  of  their  number 
had  that  morning  been  severely  censured  for 
being  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
effects  upon  the  human  frame  of  laudanum 
and  whisky.  Nobody  was  interested — there 
was  nothing  to  be  interested  in — and  there 
was  less  oxygen  than  usual  in  the  court,  as 
the  magistrate  had  a  cold.  It  was  a  miserable 
business,  this  detection  and  punishing  of 
crime. 

"Twenty  shillings  costs,  seven  days," 
snuffled  the  presiding  genius.  A  piece  of 
human  flotsam  faced  about  and  disappeared. 
Another  name  was  called.  The  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  new  case  cleared  his  throat. 
The  magistrate  lifted  his  handkerchief  to  his 
nose,  the  clerk  removed  his  spectacles  to  wipe 
them,  when  something  bounded  into  the 
dock,  drawing  up  two  other  somethings 
behind  it. 

The  magistrate  paused,  his  handkerchief 
held  to  his  nose,  the  clerk  dropped  his 
spectacles,  the  three  reporters  became  eagerly 
alert — in  short,  the  whole  court  awakened 
simultaneously  from  its  apathy  to  the  know- 
ledge that  this  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

In  the  dock  stood  a  medium-sized  man  with 
nondescript  features,  a  thin  black  moustache, 
iron-grey  hair  and  dishevelled  clothing, 
Each  side  of  him  stood  a  constable  gripping 
an  arm — they  were  the  somethings  that  had 
followed  him  into  the  dock.  For  a  moment 
the  prisoner,  who  seemed  to  radiate  indigna- 
tion, looked  about  him,  his  breath  coming  in 
short,  passionate  sobs.  The  clerk  stooped  to 
pick  up  his  glasses,  the  magistrate  blew  his  nose 
violently  to  gain  time,  the  reporters  prepared 
to  take  notes.    Then  the  storm  burst. 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this,  all  of  yer !  " 
shouted  the  man  in  the  dock, '^jerking  his 
liead  forward  to  emphasise  his  words,  his 
l^i'ms  being  firmly  held  straight  to  his  sides. 
"Me  a  burglar— me,  Jem  Willins  ? "  he 
sobbed. 

*'  Silence  in  court !  "  droned  the  clerk, 
"^vho,  having  found  his  glasses,  now  began  to 


read  the  charge-sheet,  detailing  how  the 
prisoner  had  burglariously  entered  No.  13, 
Audrey  Mansions,  Queen's  Club,  in  the  early 
hours  of  that  morning.  He  was  accustomed 
and  indifferent  to  passionate  protests  from 
the  dock. 

The  prisoner  breathed  heavily.  The  clerk 
was  detailing  how  he  had  awakened  the 
occupant  of  the  premises  by  lifting  his  gold 
watch  from  the  table  beside  the  bed.  At 
this  juncture  the  prisoner  burst  out  again. 

"  It's  a  lie,  it's  a  lie,  an'  you  all  know  it ! 

It's  a  plot !    I'm— I'm  "    He  became 

inarticulate,  sobs  of  impotent  rage  shaking 
his  whole  body,  and  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face. 

At  that  moment  Professor  Sylvanus  Conti 
entered  the  court,  smiHng  and  alert.  He 
looked  quickly  toward  the  dock  to  see  if  his 
case  had  come  on,  and  was  relieved  to  find 
that  his  last  night's  visitor  was  not  there. 
He  feared  being  late.  The  magistrate 
cleared  his  throatand  addressed  the  prisoner — 

"  You  are  harming  your  case  by  this 
exhibition.  If  a  mistake  has  been  made,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  ;  but  if  you  continue 
these  interruptions,  I  shall  have  to  send  you 
back  to  the  cells  whilst  your  case  is  heard." 

Turning  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
case,  he  inquired — 

^'  Is  the  prosecutor  present  ?  " 

The  sergeant  looked  round,  and,  seeing 
Professor  Conti,  replied  that  he  was. 

"  Let  him  be  sworn,"  ordered  the  magis- 
trate. 

To  his  intense  astonishment.  Professor 
Conti  heard  his  name  called.  Thoroughly 
bewildered,  he  walked  in  the  direction  in 
which  people  seemed  to  expect  him  to  walk. 
He  took  the  oath,  wath  his  eyes  fixed,  as  if 
he  were  fascinated,  upon  the  pathetic  figure 
in  the  dock.  Suddenly  he  became  aware 
that  the  man  was  addressing  him. 

"  Did  I  do  it— did  I  ?  "  he  asked  brokenly. 

"  Silence  in  court !  "  called  the  clerk. 

Suddenly  the  full  horror  of  the  situation 
dawned  upon  the  Professor.  He  broke  out 
in  a  cold  sweat  as  he  stood  petrified  in  the 
witness-box.  Somehow  or  other  his  plan 
liad  miscarried.  He  looked  round  him. 
Instinctively  he  thought  of  flight.  He  felt 
that  he  was  the  culprit,  the  passionate, 
eager  creature  in  the  dock  his  accuser. 

Am  I  the  man  ?  "  he  heard  the  prisoner 
persisting.    "  Am  I  ?  " 

"  N-no,"  he  faltered  in  a  voice  he  would 
have  sworn  was  not  his  own. 

"You  say  that  the  prisoner  is  not  the 
man  who  entered  your  flat  during  the  early 
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hours  of  this  morning  ? "  questioned  the 
magistrate. 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  not,"  repHed  Conti  wearily, 
miserably.  What  had  happened  ?  Was  he 
a  failure  ? 

"  Please  explain  what  happened,"  ordered 
the  magistrate.  Conti  did  so.  He  told 
how  he  had  been  awakened,  and  how  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  hypnotising  the  burglar 
and  making  him  give  himself  up  to  the 
police. 

The  prisoner  was  then  sworn,  and  he 
related  how  he  had  been  commanded,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  to  deliver  the  note  at  the 
police-station  ;  how  he  had  done  so,  and  had 
been  promptly  arrested ;  how  he  had  protested 
his  innocence,  but  without  result. 

The  Professor  listened  to  the  story  in 
amazement,  and  to  the  subsequent  remarks 
of  the  magistrate  upon  quack  practices  and 
police  methods.  He  did  not,  however,  realise 
the  full  horror  of  the  catastrophe  that  had 
befallen  him  until  five  minutes  after  leaving 
the  court,  when  he  encountered  a  news- 
vendor  displaying  a  placard  of  The  Evening 
Mail  bearing  the  words  :  "  Professor  Conti's 
Great  Hypnotic  Feat.  Capture  of  a  Burglar." 
He  then  saw  that  he  had  lost  his  reputation, 


his  belief  in  his  own  powers,  his  living,  and 
about  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  property. 


That  evening  Joseph  Bindle  sat  at  home 
in  his  favourite  chair,  reading  with  great 
relish  The  Evening  Post's  account  of  "  The 
Great  Hypnotic  Fiasco."  Being  at  bitter 
enmity  with  The  Evening  MaU,  the  Post 
had  given  rein  to  its  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
Puffing  contentedly  at  a  twopenny  cigar, 
Bindle  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  story  so  ably 
presented  ;  but  nothing  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  magistrate's  closing  words. 
He  read  them  for  the  fourth  time — 

"  Professor  Conti  sought  advertisement  ; 
he  has  got  it.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he 
met  a  man  cleverer  than  himself,  one,  too, 
who  is  something  of  a  humorist."  (Bindle 
smiled  appreciatively.)  "  The  conduct  of  the 
police  in  this  case  is  reprehensible  to  a 
degree,  and  they  owe  it  to  the  public  to 
bring  the  real  culprit  to  justice." 

With  great  deliberation  Bindle  removed 
his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  placed  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  to  the  side  of  his 
•  nose  and  winked.  Then  he  rose,  put  on  his 
coat,  and  w^ent  out  to  fetch  the  supper  beer. 


THE  NAMELESS  ONE. 


1  AST  night  a  hand  pushed  on  the  door 

"   And  tirled  at  the  pin. 

I  turned  my  face  unto  the  wall, 

And  could  not  cry,  **  Come  in  I " 

1  dared  not  cry,  **Come  in!" 

Last  night  a  voice  wailed  round  the  house 
And  called  my  name  upon, 
And  bitter,  bitter  did  it  mourn : 
Where  is  my  mother  gone? 
Where  is  my  mother  gone? 

From  saintly  arms  I  slipped  and  flew 
Adown  the  moon-lit  skies, 
I  weary  of  the  paths  of  Heav'n 
And  flowers  of  Paradise- 
Sweet  scents  of  Paradise! 


For  little  children  prattle  there, 
And  whisper  all  the  day 
Of  lovely  mothers  on  the  earth. 
Where  once  they  used  to  play. 
Who  used  with  them  to  play. 

They  linger  laughing  by  the  door, 
And  wait  the  threshold  on ; 
1  have  no  memory  so  fair. 
Where  is  my  mother  gone? 
Where  is  my  mother  gone?'* 

Thrice  pushed  the  hand  upon  the  door 

And  tirled  at  the  pin. 

I  turned  my  face  unto  the  wall. 

And  could  not  cry,  **  Come  in  I  " 

1  dared  not  cry,  **Come  in  I 
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The  Fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright. 


By   albert  KINROSS, 

Author  of  "  Joan  of  Oarioch,''  "  The  Love  Brokers,''''  etc. 
I.   THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  DYSONS. 


IRGINIA  BRIGHT 
had  been  to  see 
the  cathedral  and 
the  castle  and  the 
armoury,  and  all 
the  other  sights. 
She  had  enjoyed 
herself  immensely, 
and  had  only 
paused  for  lun- 
(jheon  at  a  small 
confectioner's  whose  leaded  window-panes 
overlooked  a  willow-boi'dered  river.  Here 
she  had  conned  her  guide-book  and  eaten 
numerous  cream  tarts.  Oh,  it  was  fun  to 
be  gadding  round  like  this,  so  absolutely 
independent,  so  absolutely  free,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles 
away  from  home  !  She  had  worked  it  out 
before  she  started.  From  her  home  in  New 
York  State  to  New  York  City  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  and  the 
Atlantic  accounted  for  the  extra  thousands. 
Now  she  was  safe  in  England,  freshly  landed 
at  tlie  ancient  city  of  Dover,  and  had  reached 
the  second  cathedral  city  on  her  list. 

When  she  had  quite  finished  with  the 
cream  tarts  and  the  guide-book,  she  had 
begun  on  the  picture  postcards.  At  every 
breathing  spell  she  bought  or  scribbled  on 
picture  postcards,  so  that  those  whom  she 
had  left  behind  might  see  for  themselves. 
The  cathedral  would  go  to  Aunt  Bertha, 
who  had  furnished  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  every  dollar  saved,  towards  this 
journey  ;  the  castle  was  addressed  to  her 
father,  as  generous  a  subscriber  as  her  aunt  ; 
the  armoury  was  just  the  thing  to  please 
her  brother  John,  a  third  subscriber. 
Virginia  had  deserved  it,  they  had  all  said, 
keeping  house  for  them  and  never  having 
a  real  holiday  at  all  They  had  clubbed 
together  and  fitted  her  out,  and  dispatched 
jier,  and  she  had  been  saving  hard  as  well. 
II  If  we  can't  go  to  England,"  they  had  said, 
we  don't  see  why  Yirgie  shouldn't,  and 
she's  going."    They  were  right.    For  here 


was  England,  and  here  was  Yirgie,  in  her 
new  cloth  suit,  very  neat  and  very  quiet,  as 
is  only  proper  for  a  young  and  charming 
damsel  who  is  travelling  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  by  herself. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
Yirginia  left  the  ancient  winding  streets  of 
the  ancient  winding  city  and  sauntered  back 
to  her  hotel.  She  had  gone  out  immediately 
after  breakfast,  taking  care  to  lock  and  strap 
her  trunk,  and  leave  her  bedroom  key  in  the 
office  downstairs.  In  her  purse  she  carried 
gold  and  silver,  but  all  the  crinkly  white 
paper  was  in  her  trunk.  She  had  been 
advised  to  get  circular  notes — a  wad  of  those 
things  you  buy  at  the  Express  Company,  and 
change  wherever  you  may  be  stopping— but 
she  had  decided  on  the  crinkly  white  paper, 
feeling  sure  of  herself  and  not  wanting  to 
be  bothered  with  perpetual  changing.  She 
would  take  care  of  it,  she  had  said  ;  she 
would  wear  it  round  her  neck  in  a  little 
chamois  leather  bag,  and,  if  anybody  wanted 
it,  they  would  have  to  come  and  get  it.  On 
the  steamer  she  had  clung  to  the  chamois 
leather  bag,  even  in  moments  when  she 
could  cling  to  little  else,  and  also  for  the  first 
day  or  two  on  shore.  Yesterday  and  to-day, 
however,  she  had  locked  the  bag  up  in  her 
trunk.  Wearing  it  was  uncomfortable,  and, 
besides,  everything  and  everybody  seemed  so 
honest,  and  there  was  a  notice  up  in  her 
bedroom  saying  that  the  hotel  people  would 
take  care  of  valuables— she  had  meant  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  hadn't  done  so.  "  Who'd 
think  I'd  got  all  tliat  money  ?  "  she  had 
asked  herself,  laughing.  Now,  at  four 
o'clock,  when  she  returned  to  the  hotel,  it 
was  to  discover  that  the  lock  of  her  trunk 
had  been  broken,  and  that  the  chamois  leather 
bag  was  gone.  Gone  were  the  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  saved  up  by  Aunt  Bertha  ; 
gone  were  the  hundred  and  fifty  given  her 
by  her  father  ;  gone  the  money  given  her 
by  her  brother  John  ;  and  gone  the  money 
she  had  saved  herself.  And  vanislied,  too, 
was  Carl,   the   German   waiter,  who  had 
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been  so  polite  and  so  attentive  that  very 
morning. 

"  We  can't  imagine  what's  become  of  him," 
said  the  joung  ladj  in  the  office,  to  whom 
Virginia  had  run. 

"  I  can — he's  made  off  back  to  Germany." 

"  One  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  in 
bank-notes,  did  you  say  ?  One  moment, 
madam,  while  I  telephone  to  the  police." 

The  young  lady  in  the  office  telephoned 
and  sympathised,  and  went  upstairs  with 
Virginia  and  saw  the  broken  lock  and  the 
disorder  made  within  the  tTxxnk  itself.  The 
wretch  iiad  flung  the  things  back  anyhow, 
and  jammed  them  in  and  pressed  them  out 
of  shape  and  crumpled  them.  The  proprietor 
and  proprietress  came  in  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  they  were  very  sorry.  They 
pointed  to  the  notice  on  the  wall,  and 
Virginia  cried  :  "  I  meant  to — I  meant  to 
bring  it  down  to  you  this  morning,  and  then 
I  thought  it  didn't  matter." 

The  chambermaid  and  the  boots  and  a 
boy  in  buttons  gathered  in  the  doorway. 
And  the  chambermaid  said :  "  I  never  did 
like  the  look  of  that  waiter  Carl,  for  all  his 
pointed  moustache  and  fine  manners  ;  and  I 
saw  him  prowling  up  here  this  morning,  but 
I  little  dreamt,  miss,  as  he'd  rob  anybody." 

Poor  Virginia  felt  pretty  hopeless.  The 
police  sent  a  man  with  a  book  and  pencil, 
and  she  couldn't  even  tell  him  the  numbers 
on  the  bank-notes  or  the  bank  they'd  come 
from — her  brother  had  managed  all  that. 
She  could  tell  him  nothing  ;  and  the  thief 
was  over  the  Channel  by  now,  or  gone  to 
London,  or  half-way  on  the  road  to  Germany. 
"  Why  didn't  I  stop  at  home,"  cried  Virginia, 
"  if  this  is  how  it's  going  to  end  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  the 
proprietress.  "  There's  nothing  like  a  cup 
of  tea  when  you're  worried.  You  can  write 
or  telegraph  to  your  friends  at  home,  and 
perhaps  the  police  will  catch  him.  I'd  have 
a  nice  cup  of  tea,"  she  finished  ;  "  there's 
nothing  like  it." 

Virginia,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  tea 
habit,  took  this  thoroughly  British  piece  of 
advice,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
proprietress  spoke  words  of  wisdom ;  and 
when  muffins,  hot  and  rich  with  melted 
butter,  came  on  the  table,  she  recovered  her 
spirits,  her  courage,  if  not  her  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  in  English  bank-notes. 

After  her  tea  she  strolled  round  the  city  and 
came  to  a  bridge,  and  leant  against  the  worn 
stone  parapet.  She  looked  down  on  the 
running  water,  and  there  and  then  made  up 
her  mind.    "  I'm  not  going  back,"  she  said, 


"whether  they  catch  him  or  whether  they 
don't.  And  they  won't  catch  him.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  write  to  anybody  for  help  or 
anything.  I'm  just  going  to  see  it  out,  and 
stay  here  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
even  if  I  have  to  work  for  it.  I  don't  care 
what  I  do,  as  long  as  it's  honest,  but  I'm  not 
going  back  till  my  time's  up — that's  certain," 
she  ended.  And,  being  now  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  she  took  one  more  look  at  the 
cathedral,  then  set  off  cheerfully  on  her  way 
to  the  hotel. 

Next  morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast, 
Virginia  started  out  upon  her  quest.  At  a 
dressmaker's  she  saw  a  notice  that  said, 
"  Bodice  Hands  Wanted,"  but  she  had  no 
mind  to  be  a  "  bodice  hand  "  as  yet.  She 
didn't  know  quite  what  she  did  want ;  she 
was  certain,  however,  that  she  couldn't  sit  in 
a  room  and  stoop  all  day.  She  might  have 
to  come  to  it ;  but,  with  a  purse  full  of  silver 
and  sovereigns,  she  was  not  going  to  capitulate 
so  easily. 

Her  wanderings  at  last  brought  her  to  a 
street,  and  in  that  street  was  a  house-front, 
dingy  and  very  dirty,  before  which  she  paused. 
Who,  looking  out  for  a  situation,  would  not 
have  paused  before  that  dingy  house-front  ? 
To  begin  with,  "  Universal  and  General 
Employment  Agencies"  was  painted  up  in 
capitals  above  the  windows  ;  and  below  this, 
pinned  on  boards  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
or  protected  by  the  unwashed  window-panes, 
or  pasted  to  the  wall,  or  exhibited  in  the 
doorway,  were  requests,  written  out  in  violet 
ink  and  in  a  large,  bold  hand,  for  every 
conceivable  kind  of  service,  indoor,  outdoor, 
simple  or  genteel. 

Governesses,  cooks,  lady  book-keepers,  and 
needlewomen,  gardeners,  grooms,  clerks,  and 
chauffeurs,  were  all  in  great  demand  and 
offering  their  services,  and  plenty  more 
besides.  Virginia  entered.  The  room  behind 
the  garnished  windows  disclosed  a  worn,  a 
shabby  yet  painfully  dignified  individual, 
seated  at  a  shaky  table  and  fidgeting  with  a 
tooth-paste  pot,  empty  but  brightly  labelled. 
This  man  was  conducting  an  argument  with 
a  young  couple  who  both  spoke  at  once,  and 
who  appeared  to  be  outraged  and  hot  with 
indignation.  Virginia  felt  that  she  had 
stumbled  upon  a  particularly  healthy  row. 

As  yet  unnoticed,  she  had  time  to  observe 
that  the  tooth-paste  pot  was  ordinarily  in  use 
as  a  paper-weight,  and  served  to  steady  the 
sheets  which  were  so  boldly  inscribed  with 
violet  ink  out  of  the  adjacent  well.  Even 
now  the  man  at  the  table,  ignoring  the 
charges  hurled  against  him  by  his  male  and 
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female  adversaries,  was  inscribing  a  large  and 
brilliant  "  Wanted  "  at  the  head  of  one  of 
these  placards. 

It  was  the  poorest,  the  hungriest,  the 
meanest  office  that  Virginia  had  ever  seen, 
and  she  might  still  have  been  unobserved 
and  slipped  out  unnoticed  had  she  not 
suddenly  caught  the  words  "an  excellent 
home,  good  wages,  and  all  reasonable  liberty." 
The  young  woman  had  pronounced  them, 
and  this  was  exactly  what  Virginia  was  after. 
Listening  now  with  all  her  might,  she 
discovered  that  this  couple  were  in  want  of  a 
servant  to  cook  and  do  hght  housework,  and 
that  the  man  had  sent  them  an  elderly 
inebriate  to  begin  with,  and  a  young  and 
incompetent  person,  who  complained  that  she 
was  "  lonely,"  to  follow.  The  one  had  burst 
the  kitchen  boiler,  the  other  had  departed 
suddenly  and  without  saying  a  word.  And 
next  he  had  sent  them  a  woman  who  stole 
things,  and  they  had  had  to  get  the  police 
for  her.  And  every  time  this  man  sitting 
there  had  promised  them  a  perfect  servant, 
and  every  time  he  had  claimed  and  collected 
a  fee.  And  they  weren't  going  to  pay  him 
another  farthing  till  he  found  them  somebody 
like  the  servants  he  promised.  And  he  was 
a  cheat  and  a  swindler,  who  sat  there  like  a 
spider  waiting  for  flies,  who  kept  on  promising 
and  took  their  money,  and  here  they  were 
stranded  and  at  their  wits'  end  and  not 
knowing  where  to  turn. 

"  You  see,  your  house  is  so  very  out  of  the 
way  and  lonely,"  the  man  defended  himself  ; 
"  and  it's  so  difficult  to  get  a  young  woman 
nowadays.  And,  as  for  your  insinuations, 
Mrs.  Dyson,  if  my  wife  were  only  well 
enough  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you've  got  a  wife," 
interjected  Mrs.  Dyson. 

"  Why  not  take  me  ?  "  The  speaker  was 
Virginia.  "I  can  cook  and  do  housework, 
and  I'd  like  a  good  home  and  some  wages, 
and  I'm  fond  of  liberty.  I'm  the  very 
person.  And  I  don't  care  how  lonely  and 
out  of  the  way  the  house  is." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyson  looked  at  her.  They 
looked  and  breathed  relief. 

The  shabby  yet  dignified  man  at  the  shaky 
table  looked  at  her,  too,  and  said  :  "  This  is 
most  irregular." 

Never  you  mind  about  irregular  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Dyson. 

"  You're  a  beauty  to  talk  about  irregular  !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Dyson.  And,  turning  to  his 
wife  :  "  If  this  young  person  is  serious,  let's 
settle  it  now." 

They  ignored  the  owner  of  the  office  and 


settled  it.  They  warned  Virginia  once  more 
about  the  house  and  its  old-fashionedness 
and  its  seclusion. 

"It's  just  what  I  like,"  said  Virginia, 
w^ho  thereupon  agreed  to  everything  without 
listening,  and  felt  that  Providence  was  fighting 
on  her  side. 

She  had  no  references,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  They  were  in  such  desperate 
straits,  they  admitted,  that  they'd  be  glad  to 
get  anybody  w^ho  was  sober  and  honest,  and 
who  wouldn't  be  too  impertinent.  They 
were  sure  they  could  trust  Virginia,  and 
could  she  come  to  them  that  same  day  ? 
They  had  ridden  in  on  their  bicycles,  but  she 
must  take  a  fly.  Virginia  agreed  that,  if  she 
were  given  the  addr'^ss,  she  would  attend  to 
everything  and  come  out  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Very  well !  "  they  cried.  And  so  it  w^as 
arranged. 

All  three  were  about  to  go,  w4ien  the  man 
at  the  table  rose  and  claimed  his  fee.  This 
was  too  much  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyson,  who 
exploded  and  vituperated  afresh,  and  only 
ended  with  :  "  You  can  sue  us  if  you  like — I 
wish  you  would  !  " 

The  man  then  turned  to  Virginia.  "  I'll 
send  my  account  on  to  you,"  he  said.  "What 
name,  miss  ?  " 

"  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him  !  " 
cried  both  her  new  employers.  "  He'll  try 
and  make  you  leave  us  as  soon  as  you're 
settled,  so  that  he  can  earn  another  fee  ! 

He'll  "    But  Virginia  was  in  the  street. 

She  wasn't  going  to  pay  him  anything. 
Perhaps,  if  she  were  happy  in  her  new  place, 
she  might  send  him  something,  for  it  really 
was  his  fault,  or  hers,  or  theirs,  or  everybody's 
— she  wasn't  quite  sure  which. 

Back  at  her  hotel,  she  settled  her  bill,  and 
left  her  new  address,  in  case  anything  w^as 
heard  about  the  stolen  money.  It  was, 
"  Care  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  Dyson,  Orchardmain, 
Ebrington,"  a  village  four  miles  away  across 
the  Downs. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  got  some  friends,"  said 
the  proprietress.  And  Virginia  laughed  and 
answered  :  "  So  am  I." 

A  w^eek  later  she  was  writing  a  long  letter 
home  to  Helen  Copley,  her  friend,  her 
confidante,  from  whom  she  had  no  secrets. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  kitchen  after  dinner. 
The  plates  and  dishes  were  all  washed  up, 
the  shutters  bolted  for  the  night. 

Virginia  wrote  her  friend  the  truth,  and 
begged  her  not  to  tell  anybody.  She  knew 
she  could  rely  on  Helen  Copley. 

"  It's  unfortunate,"  she  ran  on,  "  but  I  tell 
you  it's  fine.   Without  this  accident  I'd  only 
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have  been  a  tourist.  Now  I'm  seeing  heaps 
of  things  that  no  American  ever  sees,  and 
only  reads  of.  Really,  they  spoil  me.  I've 
a  silly  little  village  boy  who  comes  before 
school  in  the  morning,  and  wants  me  to  steal 
things  ont  of  the  larder  for  him  to  eat.  He 
cleans  the  boots  and  chops  the  wood  for 
firing.  Then  there's  a  big  raw-boned,  honest 
village  woman  with  a  baby.  She  dumps  it 
down  and  does  the  real  rough  work.  She 
comes  two  days  a  week.  I'm  allowed  out 
two  afternoons  as  my  right,  and  whenever 
my  work's  done.  It's  spriiig  now  and  fine 
weather.  I've  hired  a  bicycle,  and  I  go 
rambling  about  the  country  by  myself.  I 
needn't,  though.  There's  the  grocer's  young 
man,  and  the  butcher's  young  man,  and  the 
baker's  young  man— they  call  every  morning 
for  orders,  and  they've  all  asked  me  to  go 
for  walks  with  them.  Such  impudence ! 
Then  there's  the  young  man  who  comes  in  a 
cart  with  butter  and  eggs,  I  like  him,  and, 
if  he  asks  me,  I'll  take  a  drive  with  him. 
I've  heard  them  talk  about  him  in  the 
dining-room.  He's  like  me — an  outcast. 
He's  of  a  very  good  family,  and  at  Oxford 
he  became  a  Socialist  and  all  sorts  of  awful 
things,  and  so  he  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
and  now  he's  taken  a  small  farm  and  keeps 
cows  and  chickens.  The  Dysons  invite  him 
in  and  ask  him  to  stay  for  meals.  He  lives 
all  alone  with  another  young  man  like 
himself,  and  they  do  their  own  cooking  and 
everything.  The  Dysons  talk  about  it,  and 
I  listen.  They  are  quite  young,  and  haven't 
been  married  long.  He's  a  sort  of  artist 
who  draws  Christmas  cards  and  similar  things. 
He  sits  upstairs  most  of  the  day  drawing. 
Mrs.  Dyson  works  in  her  garden — she's  quite 
mad  about  flowers.  She  lets  me  cook 
whatever  I  like  and  do  exactly  as  I  like. 
She's  so  pleased  not  to  be  bothered.  In  the 
evening  she  and  her  husband  sit  together 
upstairs.  She's  very  fond  of  him,  and  prefers 
his  knee  to  a  comfortable  chair.  Sometimes, 
when  I'm  feeling  lonely,  I  take  a  look  through 
the  keyhole  and  watch  them.  It's  nice  to 
see  people  so  happy.  '  Thank  Heaven,  we've 
a  good  servant  at  last  ! '  they  said  the  other 
evening.  I've  told  them  all  they've  any 
business  to  know  about  myself — how  I 
wanted  to  see  something  of  England,  and 
how  my  money  gave  out.  Now  it's  half -past 
nine,  and  I'm  yawning,  and  I  must  go  to  bed. 
I  climb  a  ladder  from  the  kitchen  to  a  trap- 
door that  opens  into  my  bedroom.  It's  a 
dear,  strange,  old-fashioned  sort  of  house 
standing  in  a  meadow  and  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  road.    At  night  you  can  hear  the 


world  breathe,  it's  so  quiet  here.  Looking  out 
from  my  window  into  the  dark,  I  get  scared 
sometimes,  and  put  my  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes. To-morrow's  egg  and  butter  day, 
and  the  Socialist's  coming.  The  grocer's 
young  man  has  sent  me  a  letter  asking  me 
to  go  to  church  with  him  next  Sunday.  I 
asked  them  at  home  to  try  and  find  the 
numbers  of  those  English  bank-notes — in  case 
I  were  to  lose  them,  was  how  I  put  it — but 
I  don't  think  the  New  York  bank  could  have 
bothered  to  take  the  numbers,  because  they 
never  do  with  ours,  do  they  ?  " 

It  was  quite  true  that  Virginia  was 
yawning.  She  finished  her  letter,  climbed 
the  ladder,  letdown  the  trap-door,  undressed, 
and  went  to  bed. 

For  some  weeks  she  was  happy  with  the 
Dysons.  Then  she  said  :  "  I  haven't  come 
over  to  England  to  sit  down  in  one  spot  and 
go  to  sleep.  I  want  to  see  some  ipore — lots 
more— and  I'm  going  to."  From  that  day 
onward,  Virginia  was  extra  thoughtful ;  also 
she  rode  about  on  her  bicycle  whenever  she 
was  free. 

One  morning,  in  the  kitchen,  after 
discussing  the  day's  housekeepiug  with  Mrs. 
Dyson,  she  looked  up  suddenly  and  said  : 
"  I've  got  her." 

"  Got  who  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dyson. 

"  My  successor,"  announced  Virginia. 

.Mrs.  Dyson  staggered.  "You  —  you're 
not  going  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"  She's  quite  as  good  as  I  am,  and  she's 
coming  to-morrow.  I'm  going  to  get  her 
started,  and  then  I'm  off." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Dyson,  who 
collapsed  into  a  kitchen  chair. 

Virginia  explained  further. 

"I  can't  stay  here  for  ever,"  she  be^an, 
"  and  you  and  Mr.  Dyson  are  such  a  nice 
and  such  a  helpless  couple  that  I  thought 
I'd  look  out  for  you.  You'd  have  gone  back 
to  that  awful  man  with  the  tooth-paste  pot — 
I  know  you  would." 

Mrs.  Dyson  shuddered. 

"  I've  been  advertising  in  all  the  local 
papers,"  pursued  Virginia,  "  and  I've  ridden 
round  on  my  wheel  to  see  the  girls,  and  I've 
promised  the  situation  to  such  a  nice  one 
who's  been  to  a  cooking-school ;  and  she's 
to  get  twenty-four  pounds  a  year  and  her 
washing,  and  she  was  three  years  in  her  last 
place,  and  only  left  because  the  old  lady  died. 
Of  course,  she'll  feel  strange  at  first,  but  I'm 
going  to  stay  with  her  till  she's  settled  " 

"Just  wait  a  minute,"  cried  Mrs.  Dyson, 
interrupting.  "I  want  you  to  repeat  this 
all  to  Jim — I  mean  to  Mr.  Dyson." 
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She  ran  out  and  fetched  her  husband,  and, 
when  he  was  there,  Virginia  had  to  begin  all 
over  again.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  rather 
enjoyed  it. 

"  Of  course,  we  knew  it  w^as  too  good  to 
last."  said  Mr.  Dyson,  "  and  that  you'd  want 


have  dummy  bridge  after  dinner,  and  go  for 
picnics  in  the  afternoons." 

Virginia  was  dehghted. 

"You'd  better  move  over  to  the  spare 
bedroom,"  said  Mrs.  Dyson,  "  and  Mabel — 
what's  her  name  ?  " 


"Soon  they  were  jigging  merrily  with  the  music' 


to  move  on  or  go  back  to  your  friends. 
When's  this  girl  coming — to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  answered  Virginia. 

Her  name's  Mabel  Button,  but  she's  none 
the  worse  for  that.  I'm  quite  w^illing  to 
see  her  started  if  you'll  let  me  stay." 

"  Will  you  stay  as  our  guest  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Dyson.  "  We  know  it's  rather  foolish  of  us, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  angry,  but  we'll 


"  Button  " — from  Virginia. 
"Mabel    Button    can    sleep    over  the 
kitchen." 

It  had  gone  off  better  than  Virginia  had 
expected,  and,  now  that  she  w^as  to  become 
a  guest,  she  looked  out  some  of  her  nice 
clothes.  Mabel  could  have  the  caps  and 
aprons  she  had  bought,  but  she  would  stick 
to  the  other  things.    They  might  come  in 
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useful,  and  one  could  never  tell.  That 
evening  Virginia  played  three-handed  bridge 
upstairs,  and  won  eightpence,  and  wore  her 
second-best  blouse  and  a  bead  necklace  given 
her  by  her  aunt.  She  and  Mrs.  Dyson  hit 
it  off  quite  wonderfully,  and  Dyson  said  he'd 
put  Virginia's  face  into  a  Christmas  card  if 
she'd  sit  still  and  let  him.  They  wound  up 
by  all  descending  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Virginia  made  three  Welsh  rarebits,  while 
her  hostess  brewed  a  jug  of  lemonade. 

Next  morning,  as  Virginia  had  promised, 
the  new  girl  came  and  was  installed.  "  You 
leave  her  to  me,"  stipulated  Virginia,  and 
Mrs.  Dyson  was  only  too  willing. 

Virginia  stayed  in  the  kitchen  part  of  the 
day,  and,  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  visited 
Mabel  Button  and  found  her  weeping. 
Mabel  was  red-eyed  and  swollen  and  bathed 
in  bitter  tears. 

"  I'm  so  lonely  !  "  blubbered  Mabel.  "  I 
don't  know  anybody  here,  and  there's  no  other 
girl,  and  it's  so  strange  and  quiet  at  night. 
I  want  to  go — as  soon  as  my  month's  up,  I 
want  to  go  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Virginia.  "  It  feels 
like  that  at  first,  but  it  soon  wears  off.  Why, 
when  you've  been  here  a  month,  you'll  know 
heaps  of  people,  and  you'll  like  the  quiet  just 
as  much  as  we  do." 

Mabel  continued  her  lamentations,  how- 
ever, and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

**  She's  going  to  stay,"  muttered  Virginia, 
"  even  if  I  have  to  do  something  desperate." 

The  following  day  Virginia  stood  at  the 
back-door  where  all  the  tradespeople  called. 
The  butcher's  young  man  rode  up  on  his 
bicycle,  the  grocer's  young  man  came  next, 
and  after  him  the  baker's  man.  With  each 
Virginia  conferred  and  held  a  long  and 
animated  conversation,  and  each  went  off 
with  a  grin  on  his  silly  face,  as  though 
something  unusual  and  pleasant  had  happened 
to  him. 

At  luncheon  that  day  Virginia  informed 
the  Dysons  that  they  were  going  to  give  a 
dance.  They  would  have  to  get  musicians 
and  cake  and  lemonade  and  sandwiches,  while 
she  and  Mabel  would  attend  to  the  invitations. 

"  Whatever  for  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Dyson. 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  ask  ?  "  demanded 
Dyson.    "  You  don't  know  anybody." 

Don't  we  ?  "  said  Virginia.  "  There's 
the  butcher's  young  man  and  his  three  sisters, 
there's  the  grocer's  young  man  and  his  two 
brothers,  there's  the  baker's  young  man  and 
his  young  lady,  and  there's  Mr.  Foord,  who 
brings  the  butter  and  eggs,  and  his  partner, 
and  there's  Mabel  and  me,  and  both  of  you 


— that  makes  fifteen,  to  go  on  with.  And  I 
want  you  to  ask  your  friends  to  send  their 
servants.  Mabel's  a  debutante,  and  so  I  want 
her  to  make  her  dehut,''^  ^lie  ended  breathlessly. 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  cried  both  the  Dysons. 

"  Yes,  she's  lonely  and  she  weeps,  and  she 
says  she  wants  to  go  when  her  month's 
up." 

"  Oh,  but  she  mustn't !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dyson. 

"  Well,  I  think  that,  if  we  persuade  her 
that  it's  her  party,  she'll  begin  to  take  an 
interest,  and  she'll  keep  cheerful  till  it's 
come  and  gone  ;  and  afterwards  she'll  know 
everybody  in  the  village,  and  have  heaps  of 
friends,  and  perhaps  she'll  find  a  young 
man  " 

"If  she  finds  a  young  man,  she'll  want 
nothing  more,"  chipped  in  Mr.  Dyson. 

"  I  know  it,"  sighed  Virginia.  And  then  : 
"  Perhaps  it's  an  expensive  remedy,  but  it's 
the  only  one  I  can  think  of.  I'll  go  and  tell 
Mabel  about  it  right  now." 

"  But  what  about  us  ?  "  laughed  Dyson. 

"  Oh,  you  agree,"  laughed  back  Virginia. 

"  I  suppose  we'll  have  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Dyson,  and  she  was  laughing,  too. 

Mabel  Button  began  to  brighten  from  that 
very  hour.  She  was  shy  about  going  up  to 
the  village  with  Virginia  and  asking  people  ; 
but,  once  they  started,  she  became  quite  eager, 
and  four  o'clock  saw  them  drinking  tea  with 
the  butcher's  young  man's  three  sisters,  who 
all  accepted  and  said  what  they  were  going 
to  wear.  By  the  time  Mabel  got  back  to  her 
kitchen,  she  had  begun  to  glow  with  pride 
and  self-importance. 

She  glowed  and  brightened,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anybody  could  have  induced  her  to  leave  on 
any  terms.  Virginia  watched  the  change, 
and  was  delighted. 

"  It's  all  your  doing,"  said  Mrs.  Dyson. 
"  And  the  whole  village  wants  to  come  ;  the 
mistresses  are  all  asking  me  whether  I  won't 
invite  their  servants.  We've  become  quite 
popular.  And  Jim  says  all  the  young  men 
who  haven't  been  asked  want  to  be  asked, 
and  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Foord,  has  sent  us 
a  trugful  of  eggs  and  butter,  and  he's  going 
to  play  the  fiddle  when  the  regular  fiddler's 
having  his  supper."  Mrs.  Dyson  had  caught 
the  general  infection,  and  was  as  excited  as 
anybody. 

The  great  evening  arrived  at  last,  and 
Orchardmain  —  remote,  secluded  Orchard- 
main — was  hardly  to  be  recognised.  Instead 
of  the  loneliest,  it  was  the  gayest  house  in 
the  whole  parish  ;  and  every  villager  who  by 
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hook  or  by  crook  had  secured  an  invitation 
was  stepping  out  across  the  meadows  that 
led  to  its  white  gate. 

Ever  since  daybreak  Mabel  Button  had 
been  looking  out,  or  running  out,  to  see 
what  kind  of  weather  they  were  going  to 
have,  for  weather  is  very  important  in  the 
country ;  and  even  if  it  weren't,  Mabel  would 
have  run  or  looked  out,  all  the  same.  She 
had  frizzed  her  hair,  she  had  pulled  in  her 
waist,  and  she  had  spent  hours  in  her 
chamber  smartening  herself  and  getting 
ready  to  receive  her  visitors,  for  Mrs.  Dyson 
and  Virginia  had  both  insisted  that  it  was 
her  party,  and  that  they  were  only  helpers. 
Now,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour, 
she  stood  in  the  square  hall,  flushed  and 
happy,  in  a  pale  blue  dress,  with  pale  blue 
cotton  gloves  and  pale  blue  openwork 
stockings  ;  and  the  flowers  she  wore  were 
forget-me-nots,  a  present  from  Virginia,  who 
had  also  fastened  up  her  dress  behind,  and 
patted  her  hair,  and  seen  to  it  that  she  looked 
her  best  and  prettiest. 

It  was  awkward  at  first,  and  the  villagers 
stood  stiff  as  pokers,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  say  to  one  another ;  but  when  the  fiddle 
and  the  piano  struck  up,  they  thawed,  and 
soon  they  were  jigging  merrily  with  the 
music.  In  the  big,  flagged  kitchen  they 
danced  square  dances  and  country  dances, 
and  in  the  boarded  rooms  they  waltzed  and 
danced  the  polka ;  and  for  those  who  didn't 
know  how  to  dance,  there  were  games  and 
rompings  just  as  good  and  easier  to  learn. 
Virginia,  Dyson,  and  Mrs.  Dyson  were 
discreet,  and  only  interfered  when  help  was 
absolutely  needful.  They  introduced  shy 
couples  and  kept  the  hobbledehoys  in  order  ; 
they  went  round  with  refreshments  and 
served  at  the  buffet;  they  managed  the 
games  and  advised  the  blushing  Mabel. 
Virginia,  it  is  true,  danced  with  all  the 
young  men  who  came  to  the  back  door,  but 
this  was  only  after  everything  was  going 
brilliantly,  and  the  success  of  the  part^  was 
assured ;  and,  besides,  they  deserved  it, 
because  without  them,  she  felt,  there  might 
not  have  been  any  party  at  all. 

She  danced  with  Mr.  Foord,  who  had 
taken  her  out  driving,  and  with  Mr.  Ramsden, 
his  partner,  who  had  come  in  a  swallowtail 
coat ;  she  danced  with  Mr.  Dyson  and  with 
the  curate,  who  had  received  no  invitation, 
but  had  simply  asked  himself.  And  Mrs. 
^json,  too,  had  joined  in,  and  was  swinging 
round  with  the  rest  of  them,  or  playing  at 
^«;isical  chairs  and  blind  man's  buff.  And 
<^very  now  and  again  they  caught  a  glimpse 


of  Mabel  Button  going  by  on  some  new 
partner's  arm,  or  looking  after  some  other 
young  woman,  and  seeing  to  it  that  she 
wasn't  left  out  in  the  cold.  "  She'll  stay," 
thought  Virginia — "  she'll  stay.  I'm  sure  she 
will— she'll  stay  as  long  as  they  please." 

Midnight  was  long  past  before  the  end 
came — before  the  musicians  struck  up  "  God 
Save  the  King,"  while  everybody  stood  and 
sang  as  loud  as  he  or  she  could  sing.  And, 
next,  the  grocer's  young  man  called  for  three 
cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyson,  which  were 
given  heartily  with  one  cheer  more.  Mabel 
Button,  now  free  of  the  whole  village,  stood 
at  the  front  door  and  sped  the  parting 
guests.  They  streamed  out,  carrying  lights 
and  lanterns,  over  the  meadows  where  the 
lambs  were  sleeping  and  the  old  sheep  said 
"  Ba-a-a  ! "  up  to  the  high-road  in  a  gay, 
hilarious  procession  that  filled  the  night 
with  laughter  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices. 

It  was  a  sleepy  household  that  awoke  next 
morning.  Mabel  went  through  her  work 
yawning,  so  Virginia  helped  her  and  halved  it. 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  now?"  asked 
Virginia,  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  recovered 
some  of  her  vivacity. 

"  Me  want  to  leave  ?  "  answered  Mabel.  "  I 
wouldn't  go  from  here  to  serve  in  a  king's 
palace  !  "  And  then  the  girl  began  to  chatter 
artlessly  about  the  butcher's  young  man's 
three  sisters,  who  had  invited  her  to  tea  next 
Sunday,  and  the  laundress's  daughter,  w^ho 
had  done  the  same,  and  the  housemaid  at 
The  Limes,  who  had  the  same  afternoon  out 
as  she  had,  and  how  they  were  going  walking 
with  Bert  Staples  and  Fred  Gell.  No,  Mabel 
was  no  longer  lonely  ;  in  fact,  she  had  made 
so  many  new  friends  that  she  didn't  know 
which  way  to  turn. 

"  So  that's  settled,"  said  Virginia,  musing, 
"and  now  I  can  think  a  little  about  myself." 

She  mounted  her  bicycle  and  went  off 
for  a  quiet  spin  through  the  lanes  and 
byways.  This  country  was  always  charming 
and  always  new,  and  every  day  almost  she 
had  found  some  scene  or  village  or  ivy- 
mantled  ruin  that  people  at  home  would 
have  gone  many  miles  to  enjoy.  She  bought 
picture  postcards  and  sent  them  off  as 
thickly  as  ever,  so  that  neither  father  nor 
aunt  nor  brother  would  suspect  that  she 
was  not  fulfilling  her  original  programme. 
To-day  she  sent  a  fine  view  of  a  nobleman's 
seat,  a  picture  of  an  old  water-mill,  and 
John  was  favoured  with  a  herd  of  deer  that 
browsed  under  great  oaks  and  beech  trees. 
Then  back  she  pedalled  to  Orchardmain  and 
the  meadows  she  was  leaving. 
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She  said  good-bye  to  that  old  place  before 
she  went  indoors — to  the  peaceful  fields  that 
surrounded  it,  and  in  the  hedges  of  which 
she  had  found  the  nests  of  thrush  and  black- 
bird ;  to  the  lambs  that  skipped  there  and 
ran  races,  and  the  little  stream,  the  banks  of 
which  were  always  gay  with  wild  flowers.  She 
said  good-bye  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  she 
had  gathered  spinach  and  cauliflower ;  to 
the  bright  borders,  where  Mrs.  Dyson  was 
always  busy  hoeing,  watering,  and  planting 
out  •  and  even  to  the  wood-shed,  where  she 
had  chopped  up  faggots  with  an  axe,  Yirginia 
said  good-bye.  Indoors,  she  lingered  in  all 
those  rooms  she  had  swept  and  dusted, 
touched  the  great  oak  beams  that  crossed 
their  ceilings,  sat  in  the  chimney-corner, 
and  opened  mysterious  closets  and  recesses. 
"I've  been  happy  here,"  she  sighed,  "but 
now  it's  time  to  go." 

She  found  Mrs.  Dyson  and  told  her. 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dyson.  "  Why 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Xow  that  Mabel's  settled,  I  can  leave 
with  a  good  conscience,"  answered  Yirginia. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to  next,  you 
amazing  creature  ?  " 

"  I've  got  a  new  place.    I'm  not  going  to 


tell  about  it  now,  but  you're  sure  to  hear 
of  it,  if  you'll  only  wait." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  laughed  Mrs.  Dyson. 

They  played  three-handed  bridge  after 
dinner  that  evening,  and  in  her  bedroom 
Yirginia  found  an  envelope  containing  her 
wages.  "  Well,  I  guess  I've  earned  it,"  she 
laughed,  and  put  the  money  away  in  a  safe 
place.  Not  if  she  could  help  it,  was  she 
going  to  be  robbed  a  second  time. 

Taylor,  the  village  fly-man,  called  for  her 
next  morning.  Her  box  was  put  on  board, 
and  now  she  was  ready  to  depart. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  both  !  "  she  said 
to  the  Dysons.  And  Mrs.  Dyson  kissed  her 
and  answered  :  "  We  thank 

"And  if  you're  ever  in  a  fix,"  added 
Dyson,  "just  you  send  us  word  or  come 
straight  here.  AVe'll  always  have  room  for 
her,  won't  we,  Agnes  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Dyson.  And, 
turning  to  Yirginia  :  "  You  promise  to  come 
back  if  you  aren't  happy  ?  And  no  nonsense !  " 

Yirginia  promised.  And  then  the  fly-man 
started  his  horse,  and  Yirginia  sat  there 
waving  her  handkerchief  till  Mabel  Button 
and  the  Dysons  and  Orchardmain  were  lost 
and  out  of  sight. 
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^LAGGAN  stopped 
short  in  the  middle 
of  the  trail  and 
peered  sharply  into 
the  thick  under- 
growth on  his  right. 
At  odd  moments 
during  the  past 
half-hour  he  had 
experienced  a  fleet- 
ing sensation  of 
heing  followed ;  but,  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  he  had  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  Now,  however,  he  was  on  the  sudden 
quite  convinced  of  it.  Yet  he  could  have 
sworn  he  had  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing, 
smelt  nothing,  to  justify  the  conviction. 
For  nearly  half  a  mile  the  trail  stretched 
away  behind  him  between  the  giant  trunks 
and  fringing  bush-growth — narrow,  perfectly 
straight,  completely  shadowed  from  sun  and 
sky,  but  visible  all  the  way  in  that  curiously 
transparent  glassy  gloom  of  the  under-forest 
world.  There  was  nothing  behind  him  on 
the  trail— at  least,  within  a  half-mile  of  him. 
And  the  Presence  of  which  he  had  been 
warned  was  very  near.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  with  the  men  who  dwell  in  the  great 
silences,  he  was  conscious  at  times  of 
possessing  something  like  a  sixth  sense —a 
kind  of  inexplicable  and  erratic  power  of 
perception  which  frequently  neglected  to 
exercise  itself  when  most  needed,  but  which, 
when  it  did  consent  to  work,  was  never 
guilty  of  giving  a  false  alarm.  Peering  with 
trained  eyes,  wise  in  all  woodcraft,  through 
the  tangle  of  the  undergrowth,  he  waited 
absolutely  motionless  for  seven:!  minutes. 
A  little  black-and-white  woodpecker,  which 
had  been  watching  him,  ran  nimbly  up  the 
mast  of  a  giant  pine.  Nothing  else  stirred, 
and  there  was  no  other  Hving  creature  to  be 
discerned.  Yet  McLaggan  knew  his  intuition 
iiad  not  fooled  him.  He  knew  now  to  a 
certainty  that  he  was  being  observed  and 
ti'ailed.  He  pondered  on  the  fact  for  a  little, 
'^'^^i  then,  muttering  to  himself,  "It's  a 
P^^^nter,  sure  ! "  he  resumed  his  journey. 


McLaggan  was  not  nervous,  although  for 
this  journey  he  had  left  his  rifle  behind  him 
in  camp,  and  he  was  aware  that  a  panther, 
if  it  meant  mischief,  was  not  an  adversary 
to  be  scorned.  But,  skilled  as  he  was  in  all 
the  lore  of  the  wilderness  folk,  he  knew  that 
no  panther,  unless  with  some  bitter  wrong  to 
avenge,  w^ould  willingly  seek  a  quarrel  with 
a  man.  That  powerful  and  crafty  cat,  not 
from  cowardice  but  from  sagacity,  recognised 
man  for  its  master,  and  was  wont  to  give 
him  a  wide  berth  whenever  possible.  Another 
thing  that  McLaggan  knew  w^as  that  the 
panther  has  occasionally  a  strange  taste  for 
following  a  man  in  secret,  with  excessive 
caution  but  remarkable  persistence,  as  if  to 
study  him  and  perhaps  find  out  the  causes  of 
his  supremacy. 

But  McLaggan's  knowledge  of  the  wild 
creatures  went  even  further  than  an 
acquaintance  with  their  special  habits  and 
characteristics.  He  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  man  to  know  them  thoroughly, 
because  there  was  always  the  incalculable 
element  of  individuality  to  make  allowance 
for — an  element  that  delights  in  confounding 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  the  naturalists. 
He  was  sure  that  the  chances  were  a  hundred 
to  one  against  this  unseen  pursuer  daring 
to  make  an  attack  upon  him  or  even 
contemplating  such  a  piece  of  rashness. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  recognised  that 
remote  hundred  -  and  -  first  chance.  He 
adjusted  the  straps  of  his  heavy  pack — the 
cause  of  his  leaving  his  rifle  behind — so  that 
he  could  rid  himself  of  it  on  the  instant, 
if  necessary,  and  he  carried  loose  a  very 
effective  weapon,  the  new  axe  which  he  had 
just  bought  at  the  Settlement.  It  was  a 
light,  hickory-handled,  general-utility  axe, 
such  as  any  expert  backwoodsman  knows 
how  to  use  with  swift  and  deadly  effect, 
whether  as  a  hand-to-hand  weapon  or  as  a 
missile.  He  was  not  nervous,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  he  was  annoyed  that  he,  the  old 
trailer  of  many  beasts,  should  thus  be  trailed 
in  his  turn,  from  whatever  motive.  He  kept 
an  indignantly  watchful  eye  on  all  the  coverts 
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lie  passed,  and  he  scrutinised  suspiciously 
every  considerable  bough  that  stretched 
across  the  trail.  He  had  bethought  him 
that  the  panther's  favourite  method  of  attack 
was  to  drop  upon  his  quarry's  neck  from 
above ;  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  little 
hairs  on  the  back  of  his  own  neck  crawled  at 
the  idea. 

The  trail  running  in  from  the  Settlement 
to  McLaggan's  camp  among  the  foot-hills 
was  a  matter  of  some  fifteen  miles,  and 
uphill  all  the  way.  But  in  that  bracing 
autumn  air,  amid  those  crisp  shadows  flecked 
with  October's  gold,  McLaggan  was  little 
conscious  of  the  weight  of  his  pack,  and  his 
corded  muscles  felt  no  fatigue.  Under  the 
influ3nce  of  that  unseen  and  unwelcome 
companionship  behind  the  veil  of  the  leafage, 
he  quickened  his  pace  gradually,  growing  ever 
more  and  more  eager  to  reach  his  rifle  and 
take  vengeance  for  the  troubling  of  his 
journey. 

Suddenly,  from  far  ahead,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  high,  resonant  bugling  of  a 
bull  elk.  It  was  a  poignantly  musical 
sound,  but  full  of  menace  and  defiance,  and 
it  carried  a  long  way  on  that  still,  resilient 
air..  Again  McLaggan  regretted  his  rifle, 
for  the  virile  fullness  of  that  bugling 
suggested  an  unusually  fine  bull  and  a 
splendid  pair  of  antlers.  McLaggan  wanted 
meat,  to  be  dried  for  his  winter  larder,  and 
he  wanted  the  antlers,  for  a  really  good 
elk  head  was  by  this  time  become  a  thing  of 
price.  It  was  a  possession  which  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Elks 
were  always  ready  to  pay  well  for. 

The  bugling  was  several  times  repeated 
at  brief  intervals,  and  then  it  was  answered 
defiantly  from  far  on  the  left.  The  sonorous 
challenges  answered  each  other  abruptly  and 
approached  each  other  swiftly.  McLaggan 
still  further  hastened  his  pace.  His  grey 
eyes,  under  their  shaggy  brows,  blazed  with 
excitement.  He  forgot  all  about  his  unseen 
stealthy  pursuer.  His  sixth  sense  stopped 
working.  He  thought  only  of  being  in  time 
to  see  the  duel  between  the  two  bull  elks, 
the  battle  for  the  lordship  of  the  herd  of 
indifferent  cows. 

To  his  impatience,' it  seemed  no  time  at 
all  ere  the  rival  buglings  came  together  and 
ceased.  Then  his  straining  ears  caught — 
very  faintly  and  elusively,  as  the  imperceptible 
airs  of  the  forest  drew  this  way  and  that — 
the  dry  clash  of  opposing  antlers.  It  was 
evident  that  the  battle  was  nearer  at  hand 
than  he  had  imagined.  He  broke  into  a 
noiseless  trot,  hoping  yet  to  be  in  time. 


Presently  he  was  so  near  that  he  could 
catch,  amid  the  clash  of  antlers,  occasional 
great  windy  snortings  and  explosive, 
groaning  grunts.  All  at  once  these  noises 
of  battle  stopped,  changed,  passed  into  a 
confused  scuffling  mixed  with  groans,  and 
then  into  a  wild  crashing  of  flight  and 
pursuit.  The  fight  was  over,  but  McLaggan 
perceived  with  a  thrill  that  the  flight  was 
coming  his  way. 

Half  a  minute  later  the  fugitive  broke 
out  into  the  trail  and  came  dashing  down  it, 
wild-eyed,  nostrils  blowing  bloody  foam  and 
flanks  streaming  crimson.  McLaggan  stepped 
politely  aside  to  let  him  pass,  and  he  passed 
unheeding.  He  had  no  eyes  even  for  the 
arch-foe  man  in  this  moment  of  his  defeat 
and  humiliation. 

But  not  so  the  victor.  The  most  splendid 
specimen  of  a  bull  elk  that  McLaggan's  eyes 
had  ever  rested  upon,  he  stopped  short  in 
his  pursuit  at  sight  of  the  grey,  erect  figure 
standing  there  motionless  beside  the  trail. 
McLaggan  expected  him  to  turn  and  flee 
back  to  his  cows  and  hasten  to  shepherd 
them  away  from  danger.  But  the  great 
beast,  now  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  and 
his  most  arrogant  ferocity,  had  far  other 
intention.  He  stood  staring  at  McLaggan 
for  several  seconds,  but  McLaggan  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  like  fear  in  that  insolent 
and  flaming  regard.  The  bull  stamped 
sharply  on  the  sod  with  one  knife-edged 
fore-hoof ;  and  McLaggan,  knowing  what 
that  meant,  glanced  around  discreetly  for 
the  easiest  tree  to  climb.  He  was  now 
furious  at  the  lack  of  his  rifle,  and  vowed 
never  again  to  go  without  it. 

Fortunately  for  McLaggan,  the  great  bull 
was  no  mere  blind  and  brutal  ruffian  of  a 
fighter.  Like  all  his  aristocratic  breed,  he 
had  a  certain  punctilio  to  observe  in  such 
affairs.  He  had  first  to  stamp  his  challenge 
several  times,  snort  vehemently,  and  advance 
his  antlers  in  fair  warning.  Then  he  came 
on,  at  first  daintily  and  mincingly,  and 
only  after  that  formal  preliminary  did  he 
break  into  his  furious  rush. 

But  already  McLaggan  had  swung  himself 
into  the  tree,  just  out  of  reach,  leaving  his 
pack  at  the  foot. 

For  a  little  McLaggan  was  engrossed  in 
wondering  if  he  really  was  quite  out  of 
reach,  so  vigorous  were  the  rearings  and 
rthrustings  of  his  enemy,  so  agile  the  high 
strokes  of  those  fine,  destructive  hoofs. 
Then  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  caughfc 
sight  of  several  elk  cows — the  herd  stealing 
warily  down  the  trail  to  see  how  it  was  faring 
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with  their  victorious  lord.  They  halted, 
noses  in  air  and  ears  pricked  forward 
anxiously,  w^ondering  at  their  lord's  strange 
antics  under  the  tree.  Then,  all  together, 
they  wheeled  about  sharply,  as  if  worked  on 
a  single  spring,  and  fled  off  in  enormous 
bounds  over  and  through  the  thickets. 
McLaggan  stared  after  them  in  surprise, 
wondering  at  their  abrupt  flight.  A  moment 
later  it  was  explained  to  him,  as  he  saw  the 
tawny  head  and  shoulders  of  an  immense 
panther  emerge  for  just  the  fraction  of  a 
second  into  the  trail. 

McLaggan  was  gratified  at  this  confirmation 
of  his  woodcraft,  but  he  was  now  a  little 
anxious  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 
He  realised  that  in  travelling  without  his 
rifle  he  had  fairly  coaxed  the  unexpected 
to  happen  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
particular  panther  was  not  going  to  play  by 
the  accepted  rules  of  the  game,  or  he  would 
never  have  been  so  audacious  as  to  reveal 
himself  even  for  that  instant  in  the  open 
trail.  He  looked  down  upon  his  magnificent 
adversary  raging  below  him,  and  felt  a 
generous  impulse  to  give  him  warning  of 
the  peril  lurking  in  the  undergrowth.  As 
between  the  elk  and  the  panther,  his 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  elk,  in  spite  of 
that  misguided  beast's  extremely  inconvenient 
hostility. 

"  Instead  of  stretchin'  yer  fool  neck  that 
way,  try  in'  to  git  at  me,"  he  expostulated, 
leaning  from  his  branch,  "  ye'd  a  sight  better 
be  keepin'  yer  eyes  peeled  fer  yer  own  hide. 
There's  a  durn  big  painter  hidin'  somewheres 
in  them  bushes  yonder,  an'  while  ye're 
a-clawin'  after  me — which  ain't  no  use  at  all 
— he'll  be  getting  his  claws  inter  you^  first 
thing  ye  know  !  " 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  bull  did  not 
understand  English,  or,  at  least,  McLaggan's 
primitive  variation  on  English.  He  seemed 
to  grow  more  pugnacious  than  ever  at  the 
sound  of  these  mild  exhortations.  He  made 
the  most  extravagant  efforts  to  reach 
McLaggan's  refuge  with  horn  or  hoof. 
Convincing  himself  at  last  that  this  w^as 
impossible,  he  glared  about  him  wrathf uUy 
till  his  eyes  fell  on  McLaggan's  pack  lying 
near  by. 

Appearing  to  regard  it  as  part  of  McLaggan, 
he  fell  upon  it  triumphantly.  His  edged 
hoofs  slashed  it  and  smashed  it,  his  pronged 
antlers  ripped  it  wide  open,  and  in  a  dozen 
seconds  he  had  sent  the  contents  flying 
m  every  direction.  The  contents  were  mis- 
cellaneous, as  McLaggan  had  been  in  to  the 
Settlement  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 


his  stores.  They  included,  among  other 
items,  a  two-gallon  tin  of  molasses,  a  little 
tin  of  pepper  enveloped  in  a  flaring  scarlet 
label,  a  white  cotton  bag  of  flour,  a  paper 
bag  of  beans,  and  another  of  sugar.  The 
beans  and  the  sugar  went  all  abroad  at  the 
first  attack,  the  big  and  the  little  tin  rolled 
away,  and  the  bull  devoted  his  attention  for 
a  moment  to  the  bag  of  flour.  He  ripped  it 
wide  open  with  his  antlers,  then  blew  into  it 
scornfully,  so  that  the  flour  puffed  up  into 
his  face.  Having  accomplished  all  this  with 
such  surprising  ease,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
might  now  succeed  in  getting  at  McLaggan 
himself.  He  came  under  the  branch  once 
more,  and  glared  upwards  through  what 
looked  like  a  pair  of  white  goggles,  so  thickly 
were  his  eye-sockets  rimmed  with  flour.  He 
snorted  fresh  defiance  through  wide  red 
nostrils  nicely  fringed  with  white. 

McLaggan  was  now  too  angry  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  appearance  of  his  foe. 
At  the  scattering  of  his  precious  supplies,  his 
sympathies  had  gone  over  completely  to  the 
panther.  He  spat  down  upon  his  adversary 
in  impotent  indignation. 

"  I  hope  the  painter'U  git  ye,  after  all !  "  he 
cried,  with  a  bunch  of  expletives  too  virile 
for  the  cold  exposure  of  the  printed  page. 

In  reply,  the  bull  made  another  earnest 
effort  to  reach  him.  Then,  once  more  dis- 
appointed, he  returned  to  the  pack  to  see 
what  further  satisfaction  he  could  get  out 
of  it. 

Finding  that  there  w^as  no  resistance  left 
in  the  beans,  the  sugar,  or  the  bag  of  flour, 
he  went  after  the  little  scarlet  tin  of  pepper, 
which  had  been  thrown  some  distance  and 
lay  under  a  neighbouring  tree.  He  slashed 
it  open  with  a  stroke  of  the  hoof,  then 
jabbed  it  with  a  prong  of  his  antlers  and 
flung  it  into  the  air.  It  fell  on  his  shoulders, 
emptying  most  of  its  contents  into  the  long 
hair  on  the  ridge  of  his  neck.  Startled  at 
this  attack,  he  jumped  around  sharply,  and 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  pounding  the 
impertinent  thing  viciously  under  foot,  when, 
to  his  annoyance,  he  began  to  sneeze.  It 
was  such  sneezing  as  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.  He  spread  his  legs  wide 
and  devoted  himself  to  it  with  all  his  energies. 

This  was  too  much  for  McLaggan's  wrath. 
He  forgot  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  He 
was  just  on  the  point  of  explosion,  when  he 
saw  something  which  made  him  check 
himself  with  a  choked  expletive. 

The  panther  was  creeping  out  upon  a  great 
branch  almost  over  the  sneezing  bull's  head. 
The  next  moment  it  dropped  from  the 
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branch  and  fastened  teetli  and  claws  in  the 
bull's  neck. 

The  bull  was  just  in  the  middle  of  a  terrific 
paroxysm,  but  the  cruel  shock  of  this  assault 
brought  him  to.  With  a  grunt  he  bounded 
into  the  air,  coming  down  upon  all  four  feet 
again,  stiff-legged  like  a  bucking  horse,  as  if 
thinking  the  jar  might  shake  his  assailant 
off.  Failing  in  this,  he  sprang  violently 
sideways,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  a 
beast  of  resource,  he  struck  back  with  the 
proDgs  of  his  antlers  by  jerking  his  muzzle 
sharply  upward. 

In  the  meantime  the  panther  was  clawing 
jand  biting  savagely,  and  seemed  likely  to 
maintain  his  hold  in  spite  of  the  clever  tactics 
of  his  adversary.  But  just  at  this  point  the 
pepper  in  the  bull's  mane  began  to  take 
irresistible  effect,  both  in  eyes  and  nostrils. 
The  amazed  panther  let  out  a  screech  of 
protest  which  ended  in  a  convulsive  sneeze. 
In  the  midst  of  this  convulsion,  the  bull 
side-stepped  again  with  distressing  energy, 
and  the  panther,  half  blinded  and  wholly 
bewildered,  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  The 
manoeuvre  was  almost  equally  disastrous  to 
McLaggan,  who,  rocking  with  laughter,  all 
but  fell  out  of  his  tree. 

The  moment  he  had  shaken  himself  clear, 
the  bull,  undaunted,  whirled  and  struck  like 
lightning  with  his  formidable  fore-hoofs. 
With  equal  alertness  the  panther  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  stroke.  He  doubled  lithely 
aside  and  sprang  again,  seeking  to  recover 
his  former  advantage.  But,  being  half 
blinded,  he  fell  short  and  only  got  a  grip 
with  his  front  claws.  As  he  struggled 
savagely  to  make  good  his  hold  against  the 
plunging  and  the  thrashing  antlers  of  his 
antagonist,  once  more  the  pepper  in  his 
nostrils  began  to  work  with  power.  In  spite 
of  his  passionate  refusal  of  the  gigantic 
titillation,  his  head  went  up  in  the  air,  his 
spine  straightened  itself  out,  his  jaws  and 
his  claws  opened,  and  the  huge  sneeze  ripped 
stridently  from  his  lungs.  It  ended  in  a 
screech  of  rage  and  disappointment  as  he 
found  himself  once  more  rolling  on  the 
ground,  striking  out  blindly  with  futile 
claws. 

As  he  recovered  himself,  he  warily  bounced 
aside,  lightly  as  a  loosed  spring.  But  he 
was  not  quite  quick  enough.  One  of  those 
battering  hooves  that  were  playing  for  him 
so  nimbly  caught  him  on  the  haunch.  It 
caught  him  aslant,  or  it  would  have  shattered 
the  great  joint  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
But  it  was  enough  for  his  catship.  With  a 
scream,  he  darted  off  beneath  a  low-branched 


thicket,  ran  lamely  up  another  tree,  and 
crept  away  from  the  place  of  his  discomfiture 
by  the  path  of  the  interlacing  branches. 
He  wanted  no  elk-meat  which  tasted  like 
that. 

The  victor  stood  glaring  after  him  for 
half  a  minute,  snorting  and  shaking  his 
triumphant  antlers.  Then  he  came  and 
glared  up  at  McLaggan,  as  much  as  to 
say  :  "  Did  you  see  that That's  the  way 
I'd  fix  you,  too,  if  only  you'd  come  down 
here  and  stand  up  to  me  !  " 

As  for  his  cruel  wounds  on  flank  and  neck, 
he  seemed  quite  unaware  of  them.  But  he 
was  evidently  a  little  tired,  for  he  made 
no  further  attempts  to  reach  McLaggan's 
refuge. 

"  You're  sure  some  punkins  !  "  declared 
McLaggan  admiringly,  wiping  his  eyes  on  his 
sleeve.  "  Who'd  ever  'a'  thought  any  bull 
elk  could  lick  a  painter  that  quick  ?  " 

Scorning  to  be  conciliated  by  compliment, 
the  bull  turned  away  to  see  if  there  was 
any  further  damage  he  could  inflict  on 
McLaggan's  belongings. 

Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,  there  was  the  bright, 
unsullied  tin  of  molasses  just  where  he  had 
hurled  it.  He  pranced  over  and  slashed  at 
it,  in  spite  of  McLaggan's  appeals,  and 
opened  a  generous  gash,  through  which 
the  amber-brown  stickiness  came  bulging 
forth  phlegmatically.  The  bull  eyed  this 
phenomenon,  and  then,  scornful  of  what  he 
could  not  understand,  prodded  the  can  with 
an  eviscerating  antler.  He  prodded  it  so 
hard  that  not  only  one  prong  but  a  tiny 
projecting  fork  also  went  clean  through  the 
tin.  Then  he  threw  up  his  head  sharply, 
expecting  to  toss  the  wreck  into  the  air. 

To  his  surprise,  it  refused  to  be  tossed.  It 
just  clung  where  it  was,  and  began  to  pour 
its  contents  down  in  a  sticky,  deliberate 
stream  all  over  his  head  and  ears  and  face. 
He  shook  his  antlers  indignantly,  and  the 
can  thereupon  threw  wider  its  suave  coils  of 
richness,  till  they  laced  his  neck  and  his 
gashed  flank.  Finding  that  the  insignificant 
but  obstinate  thing  would  not  let  go,  he 
lowered  his  antleis  and  struck  at  it 
indignantly  with  one  of  his  hinder  hoofs. 
When  this  attempt  proved  futile,  he  fell  to 
rooting  and  prodding  the  ground,  till  the 
stickiness  had  gathered  a  copious  tribute  of 
leaves  and  twigs  and  dirt.  This  process  not 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  lifted  his  head 
and  glanced  about  him  with  a  worried  air, 
his  faith  in  his  own  prowess  apparently  for 
the  first  time  shaken.* 

McLaggan  shrieked.    He  flung  both  arms 


"His  pronged  antlers  ripped  it  wide  open. 
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and  legs  about  his  branch  to  keep  from 
falling,  and  clung  there  gurgling. 

At  the  strange  sound  of  his  laughter,  the 
bull  returned  beneath  the  branch  and  gazed 
up  at  him,  no  longer,  as  it  seemed  to 
McLaggan,  insolently,  but  reproachfully. 

"  Go  'way,  durn  ye,  or  yell  be  the  death 
o'  me  yet !  "  gasped  McLaggan. 

Once  more  the  bull's  eyes  blazed,  and 
again  he  shook  his  antlers  in  defiance.  But, 
as  he  did  so,  the  can,  now  quite  empty  and 
resonant,  gave  forth  a  hollow  clatter.  The 
fire  faded  from  the  bull's  eyes,  and  he 
jumped  aside  nervously. '  The  can  clattered 
lagain,  still  in  the  same  place.  The  bull 
jumped   yet  again  and   shook  his  head 


THE  LAPWINGS. 

|V'EE=W1T,  kee=wit! 
*^      'Tis  the  lapwings'  cry. 
See  them  wheel  and  fly 
O'er  the  marshy  wastes,  by  the  misty  seas; 
Mark  their  mazy  flight, 
The  glitter  of  white 
And  black  of  their  wings  as  they  dive  to  the  breeze. 

Kee-wit,  kee-wit  I 
**  Ye  may  come  and  see 
Where  my  nestlings  be, 
Ye  may  search  the  heath,  ye  may  search  the  plain ; 
Kee»wit,  kee-wit! 

'Twas  an  anguished  cry 
As  we  passed  you  by? 
Nay,  nay,  'twas  but  mocking;  your  toil  is  vain." 

Kee-wit,  kee-wit ! 

'Tis  a  cry  that  tells 
Of  moorland  fells, 
Of  upland  pastures  and  spacious  skies; 
O'er  the  wide-flung  plain 
Is  the  lapwings'  reign, 
And  the  breeze  is  the  herald  that  bears  their  cries. 

ERNEST  HOCKLIFFE. 


violently.  The  can  gave  voice  more 
clamorously.  At  that  the  courage  of  the 
valiant  fighter,  whom  neither  rival  bull  nor 
panther  nor  man  himself  could  daunt, 
melted  to  skim  milk.  He  broke  into  panic 
flight  through  the  bushes,  and  the  hollow 
pretestings  of  the  can  kept  time  to  the 
madness  of  his  going. 

McLaggan,  with  aching  ribs,  climbed 
down  from  his  refuge  and  stood  surveying 
the  wreckage  of  "  his  supplies.  There  was 
nothing  left  worth  picking  up,  except  his  axe. 

"I'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  leavin'  me  the 
axe,"  said  he.  "But  ye  might  V  took  it, 
an'  welcome.  The  show  was  worth  the 
price ! " 
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WOOD  fire  is  an 
evanescent  thing, 
having  none  of  the 
calm  determination 
of  coal  combustion. 
A  wood  fire  requires 
constant  replenish- 
ing, and  that  in  the 
bunk-house  did  not 
receive  this  atten- 
tion. When  the 
men,  tired  with  doing  nothing,  overcome 
with  lassitude  caused  by  enduring  an 
empty  day,  turned  in  to  sleep,  the  wood 
fire,  left  to  itself,  crumbled  into  a  heap 
of  ashes.  The  guarding  of  Stranleigh 
became  more  perfunctory  as  time  passed. 
He  proved  to  be  a  model  prisoner,  and 
usually  the  sentinel  at  the  door  fell  into 
peaceful  slumber  as  night  wore  on.  On  the 
particular  evening  Stranleigh  chose  for  his 
attempt,  Jim  Dean  sat  on  the  chair  against 
the  door.  Jim's  jaw  worked  so  much  during 
the  day,  he  talked  so  incessantly,  emptying 
his  mind  of  all  it  contained,  that  he  was 
naturally  exhausted  when  his  turn  for 
watching  came.  Each  of  the  men  slumbered 
more  or  less  soundly  at  his  post,  but  the 
confident  Jim  outdid  them  all,  so  Stranleigh 
selected  him  as  the  man  destined  to  hold  the 
empty  bag. 

It  was  two  hours  after  midnight  when 
his  lordship  shpped  down  from  his  bunk. 
The  fire  had  long  since  gone  out,  and  the 
stone  chimney  was  reasonably  cool.  The 
climbing  of  that  ample  flue  presented  no 
difficulty  to  an  athletic  young  man  who  in 
his  time  had  ascended  the  Matterhorn.  The 
inside  of  the  chimney  offered  to  the  amateur 
sweep  walls  of  rough  stone,  which  projected 
here  and  there,  forming  an  effective,  if 
unequal,  ladder.  He  attained  the  top  with 
such  ease  that  he  wondered  he  had  remained 
so  long  a  prisoner.  Descending  the  roof 
silently,  he  let  himself  down  to  the  top  of 
the  lean-to  which  acted  as  kitchen  and 
supply  store,  and  dropped  from  that  elevation 


hghtly  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  night  of 
clear  moonlight,  and  Stranleigh  smiled  to 
think  how  nearly  he  must  represent  the 
popular  idea  of  the  devil,  covered  as  he  was 
with  soot  from  head  to  foot. 

He  made  directly  down  the  hill  to  the 
farm-house  by  the  stream,  and  risked  a  few 
minutes  of  time  in  washing  his  face  in  the 
rapid  current.  He  now  took  off  his  boots, 
the  better  to  enact  the  part  of  burglar.  The 
doors  of  the  house,  he  knew,  were  never 
locked.  First  he  secured  his  favourite 
magazine  rifle  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cartridges  ;  then  as,  after  all,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  board  he  paid  for,  he  penetrated  softly 
to  the  kitchen.  Here  he  secured  a  couple 
of  loaves  of  bread  and  a  cooked  ham,  together 
with  some  other  things  he  wanted,  including 
a  supply  of  tobacco  ;  and  thus  overloaded  as 
he  had  rarely  been  in  his  life  before,  he  stole 
softly  outside,  slipped  his  feet  into  his  boots, 
and  slowly  climbed  the  hill  to  the  silver 
cavern.  Depositing  within  his  goods  and 
chattels,  he  examined  his  store  carefully  to 
learn  whether  there  was  anything  more  he 
needed  to  stand  a  siege. 

Bright  as  was  the  moonlight  outside,  the 
cavern  was  pitch  dark,  so  Stranleigh  deter- 
mined on  another  expedition  to  the  house, 
and  he  brought  back  a  bunch  of  candles  and 
an  armful  of  bedclothes. 

"  Now  for  the  night's  work,"  he  said  to 
himself  ;  and  having  lit  a  candle,  which  he 
placed  at  the  remote  end  of  the  cave,  he 
l3egan  picking  up  stones,  and  with  them 
building  a  wall  across  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
No  Koman  wall  was  ever  built  with  such 
care,  and  no  Roman  wall  ever  contained 
within  itself  such  possibilities  of  wholesale 
obliteration,  because  the  structure  was  inter- 
sticed  with  sticks  of  dynamite,  which 
Stranleigh  carried  with  the  most  cautious 
tenderness  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the 
cavern.  When  his  task  was  completed,  the 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  misty,  luminous 
grey  of  the  eastern  sky  betokened  the 
approach  of  dawn.    The  young  man  was 
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thoroughly  tired  out,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  bed- 
clothes he  had  brought  from  the  house. 

The  early  sun  shining  on  his  face  awakened 
him.  He  knew  from  experience  that  the 
bunk-house  men  were  not  afflicted  with  the 
vice  of  early  rising.  There  was  no  aperture 
in  their  habitation,  unless  the  door  was  open, 
through  which  the  sun  might  shine  upon 
them.  He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  that 
no  one  was  visible  anywhere  near  the  sleeping 
quarters.  So  he  breakfasted  in  peace, 
alternating  slices  of  bread  with  slices  of 
ham,  thus  constructing '  some  admirable 
sandwiches. 

A  providential  jug,  which  doubtless  in  its 
time  had  contained  whisky,  was  one  of  the 
utensils  left  when  the  mine  was  abandoned. 
Stranleigh  took  this  and,  stepping  over 
the  dangerous  wall,  filled  it  three  or  four 
times  at  the  rushing  cataract,  rinsing  out  all 
indication  of  its  former  use.  He  brought 
it  back  filled  with  very  clear  and  cold  water. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  returned, 
what  an  excellent  place  the  waterfall  would 
be  for  the  washing  of  dishes,  if  a  person  ran 
the  risk  of  standing  upon  spray-drenched, 
slippery  rock  ledges. 

Stranleigh  sat  down  where  he  could  see 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  carefully  examined 
his  rifle,  assured  himself  that  the  magazine 
was  full,  then,  with  the  weapon  over  his 
knees  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  his  recent 
gaolers,  watched  the  bunk-house  patiently, 
wishing  he  had  a  morning  paper  to  while 
away  the  time. 

The  laggard  sentinel  was  the  first  to  rouse 
himself.  The  broad  door  opened,  and  Jim 
Dean,  palpably  bewildered,  stepped  out. 
With  hand  shading  his  eyes,  he  minutely 
examined  the  landscape,  slowly  turning  his 
head  from  left  to  right  as  he  scrutinised  the 
distant  horizon  and  the  ground  intervening. 
Stranleigh,  kneeling,  rested  his  rifle  on  top 
of  the  wall,  and  as  Jim's  left  ear — a  rather 
prominent  feature — became  fully  visible,  the 
young  man  fired. 

Jim's  action  instantaneously  verified  the 
Indian  romances  of  Stranleigh's  youth.  He 
sprang  clear  up  into  the  air  and  clapped  a 
hand  upon  his  wounded  ear.  He  was  at 
that  moment  the  most  astonished  man  on 
the  western  hemisphere.  His  first  instinct 
being  to  bolt  for  cover,  he  did  so  without 
pausing  to  close  the  door,  which  opened 
outwards,  and  this  broad  piece  of  woodwork 
now  oflPered  a  much  more  prominent  target 
than  Jim's  ear  had  done  a  moment  before. 

Stranleigh,  exercising  a  care  that  seemed 


unnecessary  with  so  big  a  target,  fired  out 
the  cartridges  of  his  magazine,  then 
immediately  restocked  it  and  shot  away  the 
second  charge.  Putting  in  a  third  load,  he 
sat  there  with  his  customary  nonchalance, 
awaiting  the  turn  of  events.  In  that  clear 
atmosphere,  and  with  his  sharp  vision,  he 
saw  that  he  had  accomplished  his  intention, 
and  had  punctured  the  letter  "  S  "  on  the 
panel  of  the  open  door. 

Meanwhile  there  was  commotion  in  the 
bunk-house.  The  first  sharp  report, 
accompanied  by  Jim's  yell,  woke  every  man 
within.  The  subsequent  fusillade  engendered 
a  belief  that  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of 
a  Maxim  gun,  and  brought  every  man  to  the 
floor,  thankful  that  he  was  under  better 
cover  than  if  he  stood  behind  the  door, 
through  the  panel  of  which  all  the  bullets 
had  penetrated. 

"  How  did  he  escape  ?  "  demanded  one, 
addressing  Jim,  who  was  holding  his  left 
hand  to  his  ear. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  wounded  man 
ruefully.    "  You  can  search  me." 

"Seems  from  that  shooting  that  we'd 
better  search  outside.  What,  in  the  fiend's 
name,  made  him  batter  the  door  ?  " 

"  Sorry  he  left  us,  I  suppose,"  muttered 
Dean  grimly.  "Knocking  because  he 
wanted  to  come  in  again." 

"  How  did  he  get  his  gun  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  !  "  said  the  questioned 
man  impatiently. 

"  But  you  were  on  guard — you  ought  to 
know  something  about  it." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jim,  "  there's  no  use 
in  talking.  He  got  out  some  way,  and  he's 
got  his  gun  some  way.  He's  holding  us  up, 
and  we  must  make  terras  with  him." 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  " 

"I  tell  you  I  don'c  know^  The  bullet 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  mine.  Now, 
one  of  you  boys  throw  up  your  hands,  and 
go  outside  and  hail  him." 

At  this  command  Jim  met  the  first 
rebellion  against  his  authority. 

"  Go  outside  yourself.  It  is  you  who 
have  brought  all  this  upon  us.  You  shot 
him  through  the  shoulder,  you  proposed 
capturing  him,  and  it  was  you  fell  asleep 
last  night  and  let  him  escape." 

Jim  did  not  combat  their  charges. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  out,  and 
you  sit  here  and  shiver  while  I  enjoy  a  little 
conversation  with  him." 

Raising  his  hands  above  his  head.  Dean 
stepped  across  the  threshold  into  the  open, 
and  stood  like  an  Oriental  about  to  begin  his 
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prayers.  He  saw  at  once  the  wall  that  had 
been  built  during  the  night,  and  then  caught 
sight  of  Stranleigh  standing  behind  it. 
Pulling  out  a  white  handkerchief  and 
waving  it,  Dean  proceeded  towards  the  mine. 

"Have  you  got  a  revolver?"  shouted 
Stranleigh. 

"No,"  answered  Dean. 

"  Then  put  down  your  hands  and  approach 
as  a  Christian  should." 

Jim  obeyed. 

"Now  stand  where  you  are,"  said 
Stranleigh,  when  the  other  was  within  four 
or  five  yards  of  the  wall.  "  I  see  your  ear 
is  bleeding.  That  was  rather  a  neat  shot  of 
mine,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  admitted  Dean  without 
enthusiasm. 

"  When  you  shot  at  my  shoulder,  you  had 
a  bigger  mark." 

"  Oh,  not  so  very  much,"  growled  Dean  ; 
"  my  ears  are  celebrated  for  their  size." 

"  You  had  better  wrap  it  up  in  this 
handkerchief,"  commented  Stranleigh,  rolling 
it  up  in  a  ball  and  flinging  it  towards  Jim. 
The  wounded  man  tied  it  around  his 
voluminous  ear. 

"  And  now,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  get  through 
with  your  parley  as  soon  as  possible,  then  go 
to  Miss  Armstrong,  who  will  very  expertly 
attend  to  your  hurt.  But  in  order  to  win 
the  privilege  of  surgical  treatment,  you  must 
recognise  that  you  are  a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner  ?  "  echoed  Dean. 

"  Certainly.  You  must  give  me  your 
word  you  will  say  nothing  to  Miss  Armstrong 
to  show  that  I  had  a  hand  in  the  game. 
Make  whatever  excuse  you  like  for  the 
disaster,  and  then  get  back  to  the  bunk- 
house  and  tell  your  fellows  the  conditions  of 
the  game  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  I  will 
allow  you  five  minutes,  after  your  return,  to 
show  those  chaps  the  letter  *S'  I  have^ 
perforated  in  the  door.  They  are  a  very 
unbeheving  lot,  and.  I  wish  to  gain  their 
affection  and  respect.  Without  Imrtiilg 
'inybody  I  mean  to  prove  that  I  am  a  dead 
Hhot.  I'm  well  provisioned  here,  and  pre- 
pared to  stand  a  seige.  Until  Mr.  Armstrong 
i*eturns,  not  one  of  you  will  be  allowed  outside 
the  chalet.  Don't  be  misled  by  the  fact  that 
jou  outnumber  me  by  six  to  oue.  I  hold  a 
I'lagazine  rifle,  possess  an  ample  supply  of 
«>'Bniunition,  and  have  just  given  evidence 
the  rapidity  with  which  reloading  can  be 
performed." 

"Yes,"  said  Dean  meditatively,  "your 
l|<>sition  would  be  bull-strong  and  hog-tight, 

you  had  a  chum  with  you  who  could  shoot 


as  well  as  you  do.  But,  as  it  Is,  you've 
nobody  to  relieve  you,  and  a  man  must 
sleep.  It  will  only  take  one  of  us  to  defeat 
you.  We've  no  magazine  rifles,  and  don't 
need  none.    I'll  undertake  the  job  myself." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ? " 

"  That  would  be  teUing,"  said  Jim  craftily. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  answered  Stranleigh.  "  I'm 
placing  my  cards  on  the  table.  Why  don't 
you  do  the  same  ?  I'm  not  yearning  for  war 
and  bloodshed,  but  have  inaugurated  a  sort 
of  Hague  Tribunal.  There  were  two  things 
I  determined  to  accomplish  when  I  broke 
gaol.  I  hope  that  wounded  ear  hasn't 
impaired  your  hearing,  so  that  you  may 
listen  with  attention.  It's  always  as  well 
to  know  what  your  enemy  desires." 

"  I'm  listening,"  said  Jim. 

"  The  first  thing  was  to  shoot  you  through 
the  leg,  or  the  arm,  or  the  ear,  choosing 
some  spot  that  was  not  vital.  This  in  return 
for  your  shooting  me.  One  good  turn 
deserves  another,  you  know.  That  part  of 
my  programme  I  have  accomplished." 

"  What's  the  other  part  ?  " 

"  The  second  is  to  keep  you  gentlemen  in 
prison  just  as  long  as  you  kept  me  in  prison. 
One  good  imprisonment  deserves  another. 
Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  That's  mean  of  you,  Jim — secretive,  over- 
cautious, and  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  so 
chary,  and  so  will  give  you  the  information. 
There  are  only  two  portions  of  the  night 
during  which  you  can  home  out  unnoticed — 
before  the  moon  rises  and  after  it  sets.  You 
will  steal  out  and  take  up  a  position  where 
you  can  see  the  barricade  when  day  begins 
to  dawn.  You'll  need  to  choose  a  spot  a 
long  way  off,  because  the  explosion,  when  it 
comes,  will  wreck  everything  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  What  explosion  ?  " 

"  The  dynamite  explosion.  This  wall  is 
built  of  rock  intersticed  with  those  dynamite 
cartridges  of  yours.  It  is  very  likely  you 
will  obliterate  the  farm-house." 

"  I'll  obliterate  you,  anyway." 

'•Quite  so,  but  at  a  tremendous  cost, 
because,  whatever  the  fate  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
residence,  the  doom  of  the  bunk- house  is 
certain.  You  may  be  outside  that  danger, 
but  you  won't  be  free  of  another.  You 
suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  shall  be  asleep  in 
the  cavern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  be 
sleeping  placidly  under  the  stars,  quite  out 
of  reach  of  the  main  disaster.  Your  first 
shot  will  awaken  me.  Now,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  your  first  shot  will  send 
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off  the  dynamite.  You  may  have  to  fire  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  your  best  rifle  is  an  old 
breech-loader.  I  use  smokeless  powder,  and 
you  don't.  I  could  pepper  away  at  you  for 
half  an  hour,  and  you'd  never  know  where 
the  bullets  were  coming  from.  The  smoke 
from  your  rifle  would  give  you  away  at  once. 
When  I  fire  at  you  next  time,  Jim,  it  won't 
be  the  other  ear  I'll  hit,  because,  my  dear 
boy,  the  person  who  sets  off  that  dynamite 
is  a  murderer.  So,  before  you  put  your 
plan  into  operation,  just  consult  with 
your  comrades  and  explain  to  them  its 
disadvantages." 

Dean  stood  there  meditating  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  spoke. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  for  telling  me  what  you  mean  to  do. 
We'll  change  that  plan  a  little,  and  come  out 
of  the  bunk-house  together.  We'll  search 
the  country  for  you,  and  so  won't  need  to 
blow  up  the  mine." 

"  That's  a  much  more  humane  expedient, 
and  will  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  life.  I 
shall  be  lying  quiet  under  whatever  cover 
I  can  find.  Your  crowd  will  perambulate 
the  locality,  and  I  may  remind  you  that  you 
are  no  light-footed  Cinderellas — a  herd  of 
elephants  would  make  less  noise.  I'll  see 
you  long  before  you  see  me,  and  I  leave  the 
result  to  your  own  imagination.  And  now, 
Jimmy,  take  the  advice  of  a  true  friend. 
Your  time  to  act  w^as  when  you  were  snoring 
at  that  door,  and  I  was  climbing  the  chimney. 
Once  you  allowed  me  to  get  my  rifle,  yoii 
had  permitted  opportunity  to  pass  you, 
because  I  am  a  good  shot,  and  I  came  west 
in  order  to  shoot.  When  a  person  accustomed 
to  downy  beds  of  ease  slumbers  peacefully, 
as  I  did  this  morning,  on  hard  and  jagged 
rocks  thinly  disguised  i)y  a  blanket,  with  my 
right  ear  against  a  dynamite  cartridge, 
there's  nothing  the  matter  wnth  his  nerves, 
is  there  ?  " 

"No,  there  isn't,"  said  Dean  with 
conviction. 

"  Now%  what  you  chaps  want  is  not  a 
battle,  but  an  armistice.  Leave  well  enough 
alone,  I  say,  and  accept  the  status  quo.  If 
you  remain  in  the  bunk-house,  you  are  as 
safe  as  in  a  Presbyterian  church." 

Jim  did  not  reply,  but  deliberated,  his 
open  palm  against  his  bandaged  ear. 

"  Hurt  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh.  : 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  admitted  Jim  ruefully. 

"  Well,  my  shoulder  hurt  a  good  deal  after 
you  fired  at  me.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do,  Jim.  Next  time  I  shoot  at  you,  I'll 
take  the  other  ear.    You'rQ.  determined  to 


prove  yourself  a  brigand  or  a  pirate,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  as  pirates  always 
wear  earrings,  that  will  put  you  in  a  position 
to  adopt  them.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
proposal  for  an  armistice  ?  " 

"  I  can't  answ^er  for  the  rest  of  the  boys 
without  consulting  them.  If  we  need  an 
armistice  or  a  status  quo~whj,  1  suppose  we 
ought  to  have  them." 

"  All  right.  If  your  ear  hurts,  the  sooner 
you  get  it  attended  to,  the  better.  You 
go  directly  down  to  the  house  and  see  Miss 
xirmstrong,  and  you  can  reflect  upon  the 
situation  w^hile  she  is  dressing  the  wound. 
Deep  thinking  will  take  your  mind  from  the 
pain.  Then  go  up  and  consult  the  company. 
Come  and  let  me  know  what  they  decide. 
Meanwhile  I'll  guarantee  that  no  one  comes 
out  of  that  bunk  -  house  without  being 
shot  at." 

"  Mr.  Stranleigh,  I'll  do  what  you  say,  but 
I'll  change  the  order.  I'll  go  first  to  our 
shack  and  warn  the  boys.  That's  only  fair, 
for  they're  watching  out  of  that  door,  and  if 
they  see  me  going  to  the  house,  they  may 
think  it's  all  right,  and  come  outside.  After 
talking  with  them,  I'll  visit  Miss  Armstrong, 
and  then  come  back  here  to  tell  you  what 
the  boys  say." 

"  Yes,  Jim,  that's  a  better  plan  than 
mine.  But  first  give  me  your  word  that  you 
will  take  no  advantage  of  this  respite  until 
war  is  formally  declared.  An  armistice,  you 
know,  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities." 

"  You  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
shenanigan  ?    I  give  you  my  word." 

The  wounded  man  made  his  way  to  the 
bunk-house.  Shortly  afterwards  Stranleigh 
saw  him  emerge  and  go  towards  the 
homestead.  After  a  longer  interval  he  came 
slowly  up  towards  the  fortress,  his  ear  neatly 
bandaged  in  white  linen,  which  showed  up, 
as  one  might  say,  like  a  small  flag  of  truce. 

"Well,  what  did  Miss  Armstrong  say 
about  the  wounded  ear  ?" 

"  She  says  it's  about  as  serious  as  the  sting 
of  a  bee,  and  won't  hurt  much  longer  than 
that  would,  and  will  be  cured  nearly  as 
soon." 

"  That's  first  -  rate,  and  relieves  my 
conscience,  which  has  been  troubling  me, 
because  I'd  much  rather  smite  a  man  on  the 
ear  with  my  fist  than  with  a  bullet.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  hope  you  found  your 
messmates  undergoing  a  spasm  of  common- 
sense." 

"  They  agreed  with  me  that  it  wasn't  very 
healthy  to  take  outdoor  exercise  for  a  while. 
If  we  decide  to  begin  fighting  again,  we'll 
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give  you  twelve  hours'  notice.    Will  that 
suit  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does  quite.  I  want 
you  to  promise  that  you  will  not  break  loose 
either  until  Mr.  Armstrong  returns,  or  the 
auction  is  over." 

"The  boys  wouldn't  agree  to  that, 
Mr.  Stranleigh.  We're  bound  to  attend  that 
auction." 

Sfcranleigh  sighed. 
Very  good,"  he  conceded.  "  I  must 
content  myself  with  what  you  offer.  I 
accept  your  proposal,  for  I  feel  certain  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  will  return  before  the  ranch 
is  sold.  So  good-bye.  Give  my  love  to  the 
boys  ! " 

Stranleigh  watched  the  retreating  figure 
until  it  disappeared  into  the  bunk-house.  A 
moment  later  the  perforated  door  was  drawn 
shut,  and  then  he  rolled  up  the  bedclothes 
into  a  bundle*and  deposited  it  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cavern.  This  done,  he  took  his 
rifle  under  his  arm,  crossed  the  barricade, 
and  strolled  down  to  the  farm-house.  Miss 
Armstrong  greeted  him  with  surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  New  York," 
she  said. 

I  took  the  train  east,  but  only  to  the  , 
next  station  from  Bleachers." 

"  You've  not    been    stopping    at  that 
wretched  hotel  in  Bleachers  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  some  friends  of  mine  to  be  their  guest, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  little  shooting,  so  I've 
been  staying  with  them  ever  since." 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,    excellent,    and    I    heard  more 
entertaining  stories  than  ever  I  listened  to 
in  a  similar  period." 
Oood  shooting  ?  " 

"  First-rate.  Limited  in  quantity,  but  of 
finest  quality.  Indeed,  I  may  boast  of  a 
record — I  hit  everything  I  aimed  at.  Camp 
fare,  however,  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired, 
so  you  may  imagine  how  glad  I  am  to 
return." 

"  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  you  something  better.  How^  would 
you  like  some  nice  broiled  trout,  freshly 
caught  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Oh,  heavenly  !  "  cried  Stranleigh  enthusi- 
astically. "I  haven't  had  anything  but 
bread  and  salt  pork  since  I  saw^  you.  Who 
caught  the  trout  ?  " 

I  did.  I  went  down  the  river  early  this 
Ji^orning.  I  must  have  had  a  premonition 
that  you  would  return,  famished  for  trout, 
^^^^  I  had  quite  an  adventure,  or,  rather, 
plunged  into  a  mystery  which  I  have  not 


yet  solved.  I  heard  the  sound  of  firing — 
first  a  single  shot,  then  a  fusillade.  I  could 
not  tell  from  whence  the  sound  came.  I 
hurried  home  with  my  basket,  but  there  was 
no  one  in  sight.  After  a  while  Jim  came  in, 
very  much  crestfallen,  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
his  ear  tied  up  clumsily  in  a  handkerchief. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  ear,  and,  of 
course,  I  came  to  his  aid  at  once.  With  a 
woman's  curiosity,  I  asked  him  how  the 
accident  happened.  Now,  one  of  Jim's 
infirmities  is  that  he  can  only  tell  the  truth 
when  it  suits  his  convenience." 

"Many  of  us  are  like  that,"  said  Stran- 
leigh. 

"Well,  this  time  it  didn't  suit  his 
convenience." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  the  boys  were  having  a  sort  of 
shooting  match.  I  told  him  I  had  heard 
the  firing,  and  feared  there  had  been  a 
battle  of  some  sort.  He  said  it  was  the  first 
shot  that  did  for  him.  They  had  some  bet 
on  as  to  who  could  fire  the  quickest  at  a 
flying  mark.  In  his  hurry  to  get  ready  he 
had  mishandled  his  gun  and  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  ear.  The  other  men  had  then 
•fired  almost  simultaneously." 

"  Miss  Armstrong,  I  fear  you  are  too 
sceptical.  Why  shouldn't  that  be  a  true 
story  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stranleigh,  you  quite  underrate  ray 
intelligence.  The  wound  in  Jim's  ear  was 
not  caused  by  the  gun  he  held.  In  the 
first  place,  his  ear  would  have  been  blackened 
with  gunpowder,  and  likely  would  have  been 
partly  torn  off.  Secondly,  a  mishandled  gun 
would  have  fired  upwards.  The  bullet  that 
wounded  him  w^as  fired  from  a  distance  by 
someone  higher  up  than  the  spot  wiiere  Jim 
stood.  The  wound  was  clean-cut,  slightly 
inclining  downwards.  Besides  all  that, 
Jim's  bullet,  coming  from  an  old-fashioned 
rifle,  would  make  a  bigger  hole.  I  know 
that,  for  you  remember  I  tended  your 
shoulder,  through  which  his  bullet  had 
gone." 

"  By  Jove,  Miss  Armstrong,  if  Sherlock 
Holmes  had  a  daughter,  she  would  be  just 
about  your  age  !   Was  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  looked  at  the  handkerchief  in 
which  he  had  bound  his  ear.  It  was  of  a 
finer  cambric  than  we  have  ever  seen  in 
this  district,  or,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen 
anywhere  else.  The  corner  was  embroidered 
with  a  very  delicately  worked  crest." 

"  A  crest  ?  "  said  Stranleigh  rather 
breathlessly. 

"I  asked  Jim  where  he  had  got  this 
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handkerchief.  He  seemed  confused,  but 
said  he  had  always  had  it— bought  it  once 
at  a  five-cent  store  in  Denver." 

Stranleigh  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

"You  think  it  cost  more  than  five 
cents  ? " 

"Yes.  I  am  sure  it  cost  more  than 
twenty-five." 

"  Perhaps  he  stole  it." 

"  Jim  might  shoot  a  man,  but  he'd  never 
steal." 

"  I  think  that,  when  you  discover  the 
owner  of  that  handkerahief,  you  will  have 
solved  the  mystery,"  remarked  Stranleigh 
calmly. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  girl  quietly. 
"  Now  I'm  going  to  cook  your  trout." 

The  three  days  following  were  among  the 
most  enjoyable  Stranleigh  had  ever  spent. 
He  asked  Miss  Armstrong  to  show  him  the 
portion  of  the  river  in  which  she  had  caught 
those  delicious  trout.  Heretofore  she  had 
used  a  baited  hook  when  fishing,  landing  her 
spoil  with  a  stout  pole  ;  but  now  she  was 
to  be  initiated  in  the  delicate  mysteries  of 
fly-fishing. 

Stranleigh  remembered  the  story  told  of 
an  English  official  sent  to  view  the  debatable 
land  adjoining  the  far  western  boundary  of 
Canada,  w-ho  reported  the  territory  useless 
because  the  fish  would  not  rise  to  the  fly. 
He  w^ondered  what  lure  the  official  used,  for 
here  they  rose  readily  enough,  and  fought 
like  demons  until  Miss  Armstrong  deftly 
lifted  them  from  the  water  in  the  new- 
fangled landing-net,  the  like  of  which  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

But  in  spite  of  the  excellent  sport  he  was 
enjoying,  Stranleigh  became  more  and  more 
anxious  as  time  went  on.  Nothing  had 
been  heard  from  Stanley  Armstrong.  The 
fisher  began  to  fear  that  the  detective  had 
failed  in  his  search.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  he  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
tweed  suit ;  the  riding  costume  attracted 
more  attention  than  was  altogether 
convenient.  He  put  in  his  pocket  an 
automatic  revolver  of  the  latest  construction 
— light,  accurate,  and  deadly.  The  day  of 
the  auction  w^as  drawing  uncomfortably 
near,  and  he  was  determined  that  his 
journey  should  not  be  interrupted  as  his 
former  ride  had  been.  Apart  from  this,  he 
expected  to  carry  with  him  a  large  amount 
of  money,  and  if  any  word  of  that  got 
abroad,  he  knew  a  hold-up  was  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  The  coterie 
confined  in  the  bunk-house  would  doubtless 
learn  that  they  were  their  own  gaolers,  and, 


with  that  gang  once  free  upon  the  land- 
scape, he  anticipated  interruption  which, 
if  successful,  w^ould  completely  nulHfy  his 
plans. 

"Are  you  going  fishing  to-day?"  asked 
Miss  Armstrong,  when  he  came  downstairs. 
He  had  appeared  unexpectedly  soon  that 
morning.  The  young  woman  was  always 
an  early  riser. 

"  Fishing  ?  "  echoed  Stranleigh.  "  Yes, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking.  I'm  going  fishing 
for  your  father.  We  should  have  had  him 
here  before  this,  but  now  the  need  of  him 
becomes  imperative.  I  imagine  that  a 
telegram  awaits  me  in  Bleachers.  If  not, 
I  must  communicate  with  New  York  and 
w-ait  for  a  reply." 

Stranleigh  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  bunk- 
house  and  rapped  at  the  panel  with  the 
butt  of  his  riding  wdiip.  Dean  himself 
threw  open  the  door,  and  lib  could  not 
conceal  his  astonishment  at  seeing  the  young 
man  standing  there,  apparently  unarmed. 

"  Good  morning,  Jim,"  said  Stranleigh 
cordially.  "  I  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  the  company  before  leaving 
for  Bleachers." 

"None  of  the  company  are  out  of  their 
bunks  yet,  except  myself,  but  I  guess  they're 
wdde  enough  awake  to  hear  what  you  say. 
Won't  you  come  inside  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stranleigh,  stepping 
across  the  threshold.  Then,  to  the  sleeping 
beauties  :  "  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you  ! 
Early  to  bed  and  late  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  Has  wisdom 
come  to  you  since  I  left  you  ?  Do  you  still 
intend  to  shoot  up  Bleachers  on  auction 
day  V " 

"  You  bet  we  do,"  said  Dean. 

Stranleigh  seated  himself  on  the  chair  he 
had  formerly  occupied. 

"  How  did  you  propose  to  get  out  ?  " 

"  By  the  same  way  you  got  out,"  responded 
Dean,  with  determination. 

"  What  an  inconvenient  exit !  I  speak 
from  sooty  experience.  Why  not  have  gone 
by  the  doorway  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  want  to  get  shot,"  said  Jim. 

"There  was  no  danger  of  that.  I  have 
been  spending  my  days  in  fishing  and  my 
nights  in  sound  sleep." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Jim,  "  that 
there's  been  nobody  on  guard  ? " 

"  No ;  you've  been  a-s  free  as  air  to  go 
where  you  pleased." 

Dean  laughed  heartily,  and  the  others 
joined  him.  The  joke  was  on  them,  but 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  rather  than  resent  it. 
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You  were  right  about  brain  and  muscle," 
observed  Jim  at  last. 

Stranleigh  ignored  the  compliment. 

"  I've  got  a  proposal  to  make  to  jou  men," 
he  went  on.  "  I'm  off  to  Bleachers  to  do 
some  telegraphing,  trying  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  not 
yet  put  in  an  appearance.  The  sale  takes 
place  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Stranleigh  paused  in  his  recital.  He 
noticed  a  stealthy  movement  among  the 
bunkers.  He  had  seen  that  the  first  to  sit 
up  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  rifles  stacked 
in  the  corner,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
simultaneous  rush  toward  them  was  going  to 
take  place. 

"  As  you  know,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on, 

I  have  an  objection  to  shooting  as  a 
settlement  of  any  legal  question,  but,  if 
shooting  has  to  be  done,  I  am  quite  prepared 
for  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bleachers  will 
regret  provoking  me  to  a  fusillade." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  neat  little 
automatic  pistol. 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you 
ever  saw  anything  exactly  hke  this.  It  will 
simply  rain  bullets,  and  I  can  reload  before 
any  of  those  Bleachers  men  can  get  his  hand 
to  his  hip  pocket.  Next  to  th3  Maxim  gun, 
it's  the  most  deadly  object  in  existence." 
Casually  he  cast  his  eye  along  the  bunks. 
Each  man  had  withdrawn  the  leg  that  had 
been  quietly  reaching  for. the  floor.  Stranleigh 
still  fondled  his  weapon. 

"  J ust  before  you  captured  me,  I  had  sent 
to  New  York  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  was  to  reach  me  by  express. 
I  thought  it  better  to  have  no  deaUngs  mth 
the  bank,  as  I  didn't  wish  Eicketts  to  learn 
what  I  was  doing.  I  expect  that  sum  of 
money  is  at  this  moment  resting  in  the 
express  office,  and  on  the  day  of  the  sale  I 
shall  have  more  currency  on  my  person  than 
is  perhaps  quite  safe  to  carry.  I  therefore 
wish  to  engage  you  as  a  bodyguard,  if  you 
agree  to  certain  conditions.  I  shall  expect 
you  all  in  Bleachers  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  shall  pay  each  of  you  fifty  dollars  for  the 
day,  and,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I 
tender  you  the  money  now.   Do  you  ageee  ?  " 

"What  are  the  conditions?"  asked  Jim 
cautiously. 

"  First,  you  will  keep  clear  of  the  tavern 
and  not  drink." 

"  That's  easy.    What  next?" 

'*  You  will  not  shoot  until  I  give  the  word  of 
command  and  until  I  have  emptied  my  pistol." 

Jim  consulted  with  his  fellows,  then  turned 
to  Stranleigh. 


"  We  agree,"  he  said. 

"Right  you  are."  Stranleigh  rose,  took 
from  his  pocket-book  six  fifty-dollar  bills 
and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Dean,  "  we  don't  want 
any  money  for  this  job  !  " 

'M'm  quite  sure  of  that,  but  six  honest 
men  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  pay  as  is 
a  dishonest  lawyer  like  Ricketts.  So  good- 
bye until  I  see  you  at  Bleachers  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

Stranleigh  went  down  to  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 

He  had  accomplished  little  more  than  half 
the  distance,  when  he  perceived  a  horseman 
coming  towards  him.  They  approached  one 
another  with  some  caution.  Stranleigh  would 
have  passed  in  silence  had  not  the  other 
accosted  him. 

"  Hello,  stranger  !  "  he  said.  "  You  from 
the  ranch  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Been  stopping  there  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  How's  everything  ?    Folks  all  well  ?  " 
"  Yes,  they  were  when  I  left.    Is  there 
any  chance  that  you  are  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 
"  That's  my  name." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  I'm 
Stranleigh,  who  telegraphed  the  detective  to 
find  you  and  hand  you  two  hundred  dollars, 
begging  you  to  get  home  in  a  hurry." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  all  that  was  done, 
and  here  I  am  ;  but  as  for  paying  back  that 
two  hundred  dollars  and  expenses,  I  don't 
see  how  I  am  to  do  it — I'm  broke." 

"  So  I  understand.  Do  you  know  your 
place  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  forced  sale  the 
day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they've  got  me  with  my  hands  up." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  going  to  attend 
that  sale,  and  probably  our  friend  Ricketts 
will  regret  that  fact.  Now,  you  turn  your 
horse  round  and  accompany  me  to  the  settle- 
ment. I've  got  some  money  coming  by 
express,  and,  being  rather  a  stupid  sort  of 
person,  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  half  an 
hour  ago  that  I  need  to  be  identified  before 
I  can  get  my  hands  on  that  express  package. 
So  if  you'll  take  my  word  that  I  am  Stran- 
leigh, we'll  collar  the  currency  and  attend 
the  sale.  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
you  from  Mr.  Banks,  of  New  York,  but  I 
left  it  at  your  house." 

"That's  all  right.  I'll  go  surety  that 
you're  the  man.  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  see 
a  little  money,  even  if  it  belongs  to  another 
fellow." 

Armstrong  turned  his  horse,  which  was  not 
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loth  to  set  his  face  in  the  other  direction, 
because  he  belonged  to  White's  tavern.  As  the 
two  men  jogged  along  together,  Stranleigh 
explained  the  situation.  Armstrong  was 
silent  for  some  time,  evidently  in  a  state  of 
dejection. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  as  you  know,  I  am  quite  helpless.  I  haven't 
a  cent  to  bless  myself  nor  curse  an  enemy 
with.  I'm  no  good  as  a  business  man,  and 
the  slick  way  in  which  those  rascals  in 
Chicago  separated  me  from  what  cash  I  had 
would  make  you  laugh  at  me  if  you  knew 
how  it  was  done." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  inclined  to  laugh.  We 
read  in  Scripture  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves,  and  I  imagine  Chicago  is  a  good 
place  to  find  such  cattle,  although  I  believe 
there  are  a  few  of  them  further  west.  I 
think  that  Ricketts,  in  refusing  the  money 
when  it  was  offered  to  him,  exceeded  his  legal 
rights." 

"  Our  sharpers  out  here,"  said  Armstrong, 
"  are  always  exceeding  their  legal  rights,  but 
they  get  rich,  all  the  same.  I  confess  I 
haven't  so  much  dependence  on  legality  as  a 
law-abiding  citizen  should  have." 

"  Your  men  on  the  ranch  seem  to  hold 
the  same  opinion.  In  spite  of  all  I  could 
say,  they  were  determined  to  make  a  raid  on 
Bleachers." 

"  Did  you  manage  to  stop  them  ? " 
inquired  Armstrong  eagerly. 

*'  I  think  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

There  had  been  a  flash  of  hope  in  Arm- 
strong's eyes,  but  it  now  died  down  into 
dejection  again. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  said. 

Stranleigh  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  approve 
of  such  violence  1 " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Armstrong  nonchalantly, 
"  when  a  man's  in  a  corner,  he'll  do  'most 
anything,  and  at  such  times  a  little  gun  play 
is  not  out  of  place.  I'll  bet  the  boys  would 
have  stopped  that  sale  !  " 

"  Doubtless  ;  but  what  good  would  that 
do?" 

"We  should  gain  breathing  space,  and 
perhaps  Ricketts  wouldn't  go  on  with  his 
villany." 

"  But  it  would  land  all  your  men  in  gaol." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it.  The  sheriff  would 
have  to  catch  the  boys  first,  and  they  know 
every  ravine  and  stream  and  gully  in  the 
mountains,  and  every  trail  in  the  woods,  and 
if  Ricketts  was  sacrificed  in  the  scrimmage, 
I  for  one  wouldn't  be  chief  mourner.  These 
boys  might  not  be  much  good  in  Chicago, 


but  they  are  very  useful  out  here.  A 
scoundrel  like  Ricketts,  who  tries  legally  to 
steal  a  man's  property,  takes  big  chances 
and  runs  a  lot  of  risks,  and  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  himself.  He  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  being  away  from  home." 

"  It's  not  too  late  yet  to  carry  out  your 
plan.  Although  your  men  hold  to  their 
resolve  to  visit  Bleachers  on  the  day  of  the 
sale,  they  have  promised  not  to  shoot  until 
I  give  the  word  of  command." 

They  will  be  there  then,  after  all  ?  "  cried 
Armstrong  eagerly. 

"  Certainly.  I  have  engaged  them  as  a 
bodyguard,  because,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall 
have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  my 
possession,  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  detached 
from  that  cash  either  by  Chicago  methods 
or  those  of  Bleachers.  I  want  the  sale  to 
go  on  without  any  disturbance." 

"  What's  your  plan  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  buy  the  ranch." 
.  "  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you'll 
be  allowed  to  ?  " 

"  How  can  they  prevent  me  if  I've  got  the 
cash  in  my  pocket  ?  " 

"  Why,  first  thing  they'll  do  is  to  postpone 
the  sale." 

"  Has  Ricketts  power  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  No,  but  the  sheriff  has,  and  the  sheriff 
is  Ricketts's  man." 

Official  bribery,  eh  ?  Are  you  personally 
acquainted  with  the  sheriff  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  voted  for  him." 

"  Is  he  a  man  who  would  rather  do  right 
than  wrong  ?  " 

"  It  depends  how  much  money  there  is  in 
either  course." 

"  Then  I  think  our  path  is  reasonably 
clear.  If  Ricketts  can  bribe  him  to  do  wrong, 
we  can  bribe  him  to  do  right." 

Armstrong  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  It's  not  so  easy  as  you  think.  He  would 
take  our  money  all  right,  but  he  might  not 
deliver  the  goods.  He  wouldn't  stay  bought." 

"  That  is  a  useful  thing  to  know.  We'll 
pay  him  half  the  money  cash  down,  and  the 
other  half  when  he  has  delivered  the  goods. 
Would  a  hundred  dollars  be  sufficient  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  It  gives  Ricketts  a  pain 
when  he  parts  with  a  ten-dollar  bill,  so  it 
won't  take  very  much  money  to  compete 
with  him." 

"  As  you  know  the  man,  and  as  it's  your 
ranch  that  is  in  jeopardy,  you  can  carry  out 
the  negotiations  better  than  a  stranger  like 
myself." 

"  That's  so,  if  I  have  the  cash.  A 
hundred  dollars  would  turn  the  trick." 
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Better  take  five  Imiidred  dollars  and  be 
sure  of  it."" 

They  stopped  their  horses  and  made  the 


express  office  closed  for  the  night,  but  next 
day  his  lordship,  with  Armstrong  as  his 
identifier,  secured  the  package. 

The  land  sale  took  place  in  the 
agricultural  hall,  the  largest  building  in 
town.  Stanley  Armstrong's  six  armed 
followers  arrived  in  good  time,  and  quite 
unobtrusively  seated  themselves  in  a  row  on 
a  bench  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  When 
Stranleigh,  accompanied  by  Armstrong,  came 
in,  the  half  dozen  shook  hands  with  their 
chief,  and  expressed  no  more  surprise  at 
meeting  him  than  if  he  had  left  them  the 
week  before.  Large  as  the  hall  was,  it 
speedily  filled  up  ;  but  Lawyer  Eicketts,  on 
entering,  as  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 
assemblage,  knew  there  were  few  moneyed 
men  among  the  crowd  gathered  there,  and 
so  anticipated  no  serious  opposition  wher 
the  bidding  began. 

The  lawyer  was  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  strangers  in  Bleachers,  who  took 
their  places    beside    him   on  the  chairs 


'Put  down  your  hands  and  approach  as 
a  Christian  should.' " 


transfer  of  money  where  they  stood,  as  being 
^^^fer  than  in  the  tavern. 
Arriving  at  Bleachers,  they  found,  the 


provided  near  the  auctioneer's  desk. 
Ricketts  was  an  important  man,  and  quite 
entitled  to  reserved  seats  for  himself  and  his 
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friends.  Last  of  all  the  sheriff  entered  and 
mounted  the  platform,  bowing  graciously 
to  the  meeting,  which  w^as  composed  of 
constituents  whose  votes  he  would  need  next 
year.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  sheriff 
was  a  popular  man,  for  there  was  a  round  of 
applause  the  moment  he  appeared. 

He  got  down  to  business  without  any 
unnecessary  loss  of  time,  reading  the 
documents  giving  the  conditions  of  the  sale, 
the  item  on  which  Stranleigh  was  relying 
being  that  no  cheques  would  be  accepted  or 
credit  allowed.  Payment  ijiust  be  cash  down 
on  the  fall  of  the  auctioneer's  gavel.  This 
the  clever  lawyer  had  insisted  upon,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  his  being  outbid 
by  someone  who  desired  time  for  payment. 
Thus  he  dug  a  pit  for  his  own  undoing. 

Having  finished  this  reading,  the  sheriff 
took  a  sip  from  the  glass  supposed  to  hold 
water,  and  promptly  began — 

"  You  all  know  the  property,  gentlemen, 
so  I  need  not  detain  you  by  any  lengthy 
description  of  it.  How  much  am  I  offered 
for  Armstrong's  ranch  ?  " 

"  Three  thousand  dollars,"  said  Eicketts. 

"  Five  thousand,"  promptly  outbid  the. 
Earl  of  Stranleigh. 

There  w^as  a,  buzz  of  interest  in  the 
crowd,  as  if  someone  had  stirred  up  a  nest 
of  bees.  They  had  not  expected  competi- 
tion. Eicketts  stood  up  and  scrutinised 
the  numerous  faces  turned  towards  him, 
endeavouring  to  discover  from  whom  the 
bid  had  come.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
whispered  to  each  of  the  men  beside  him. 
They  nodded,  and  one  of  them  stole  quietly 
out  through  the  door  by  which  the  sheriff 
had  entered. 

"He's  gone  for  more  money,"  said 
Stranleigh  quietly  to  Armstrong. 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  I  am  bid,"  went 
on  the  sheriff.  "  Is  there  any  advance  on 
five  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

His  gavel  hovered  over  the  table.  . 

"  Six  thousand,"  said  Eicketts. 

"  Ten  thousand,"  offered  Stranleigh, 
realising  that  his  opponent  was  playing  for 
time. 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars ! "  echoed  the 
sheriff.  Then,  glancing  at  the  lawyer :  "It's 
against  you,  Mr.  Eicketts." 

The  lawyer  hesitated. 

"  Eleven  thousand,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Fifteen  thousand,"  bid  Stranleigh 
promptly. 

There  were  two  anxious  men  in  that  hall. 
Stranleigh  was  wishing  he  had  sent  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  was  evident 


•that  Eicketts  possessed  good  backing,  but 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
these  men  had  the  necessary  money  actually 
in  hand.  Eicketts  was  the  second  anxious 
man,  and  he  was  now  gazing  with  apprehension 
at  the  door  through  which  his  companion 
had  disappeared.  He  was  called  to  attention 
by  the  strident  voice  of  the  sheriff. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  the  last  bid. 
Going  at  fifteen  thousand — once  ;  going  at 
fifteen  thousand — twice  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Sheriff  ;  there's  no 
hurry." 

"  The  sale  must  go  on,  Mr.  Eicketts." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  lawyer;  "but  it's 
your  duty  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  the 
property.  We  all  sympathise  very  much 
with  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
w^hatever  is  paid  over  and  above  his  debt 
to  me,  goes  to  him." 

"I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Eicketts,  and 
your  compassion  for  Mr.  Armstrong  does 
you  credit.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  the  sale 
must  go  on  ;  and  unless  there  is  another 
bid,  I  am  compelled  to  knock  the  property 
down  to  the  last  offer.  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  I  am  bid,  and  for  the  third  time  " 

"  Sixteen  thousand  !"  cried  Eicketts,  taking 
out  a  handkerchief  and  mopping  his  brow. 

The  missing  man  now  reappeared  and 
took  his  place  beside  the  lawyer.  The  three 
heads  came  closer  together,  and  Stranleigh 
watched  them,  with  half-closed  eyes,  with 
apparent  indifference. 

"  The  bid  is  against  you,  sir,"  said  the 
sheriff.    "  By  the  way,  what  name,  please  ?  " 

"  Stranleigh." 

"Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  I'm  waiting  for 
your  bid." 

"  Don't  wait  any  longer,  Mr.  Sheriff.  I'm 
anxious  to  know  how  much  money  Mr. 
Eicketts  possesses  at-  the  present  moment. 
The  ranch  belongs  to  him  if  he  can  hand 
over  to  you  sixteen  thousand  dollars." 

Down  came  the  gavel  on  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Eicketts,  the  ranch  is  yours." 

Eicketts  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  ask  for  a  postponement  of  this  sale 
for  a  week  from  to-day." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"  as,  of  course,  I  shall  earn  another 
fee." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this^  then  the  sheriff 
continued — 

"  But  I  cannot  postpone  the  sale.'Wlthout 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Stranleigh.  What  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Stranleigh  ?  " 

"A  postponement  w^ould  be  very 
inconvenient  to  me,  much  as  I  should  like 
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to  oblige  Mr.  Ricketts.  I  therefore  refuse 
my  consent." 

"  If  the  sheriff  is  willing,"  roared 
Ricketts,  "we  will  postpone  without  your 
consent,  even  if  we  have  to  turn  you  out  by 
force  !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  try  that,  if  I  were  you, 
Mr.  Ricketts.  There  are  six  friends  of 
mine  sitting  beside  me,  who  are  dead  shots, 
and  I  don't  think  this  crowd  would  stand 
in  the  way  if  the  first  gun  were  levelled  at 
you.  I  ask  that  the  sale  go  peaceably  on, 
Mr.  Sheriff." 

"  There  must  be  a  postponement ;  the 
sheriff  has  control  over  this  meeting  !  " 

"  I  am  counting  on  that,"  said  Stranleigh, 
"  and  I  am  sure  that  the  sheriff  will  adhere 
strictly  to  the  law.  How  much  money  have 
you  collected,  Mr.  Ricketts  ?  ". 

"  That's  none  of  your  business  !  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  so,  to  make  everything 
easy  and  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  I  bid 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  for  the  property." 

"  Show  your  money  !  "  demanded  Ricketts. 

"  You  wouldn't  show  yours,  so  why  should 
I  show  mine  ?  " 

"  Knock  it  down  to  him,  sheriff.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  the  cash." 

"  Seventeen  thousand  I  am  offered.  Going 
at  seventeen  thousand  —  once  !  Going  at 
seventeen  thousand  —  twice  !  Going  at 
seventeen  thousand — third  and  last  time  ! 
Going  !    Gone  !  " 

Down  came  the  mallet. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  hand 
over  to  me  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  Mr. 
Stranleigh." 

"  Certainly.  With  your  permission,  gentle- 
men ! "—  and  the  crowd  parted  good-naturedly. 
Stranleigh  counted  out  the  money  on  the 
sheriff's  table. 

Armstrong  and  his  men  went  home 
directly  the  sale  was  over,  but  Stranleigh 
remained  until  all  the  legal  business  was 
finished  and  the  documents  were  in  his 
possession.  As  he  rode  back  to  the  ranch, 
he  meditated  upon  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  object  of  his  trip  to  the 
west  had  been  achieved.  He  had  left  New 
York  tired  of  its  noise,  its  heated  pavements 
^nid  other  uncomfortable  disadvantages.  He 
had  thought  he  would  never  care  to  see  the 
inetropolis  again,  but  now  he  was  yearning 
for  the  ^atmosphere  of  a  large  city — London 
for  chSiee.  He  determined  to  bid  farewell 
j^t  once  to  the  Armstrongs  and  the  bunk- 
house  men,  then  turn  his  face  eastward. 

Miss  Armstrong  was  amazed  to  learn  his 
tlecision. 


"  But  you  haven't  had  even  one  day's 
shooting  !  "  she  protested. 

"  Oh,  I'll  come  for  that  another  time,"  he 
assured  her. 

"Before  yqu  go  away,  my  father  would 
like  to  make  some  arrangement  with  you 
about  this  ranch." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  him." 

The  girl  sped  up  to  the  silver  mine,  where 
her  father  was  superintending  the  removal 
of  the  dynamite  to  its  proper  place — a  job 
requiring  some  little  care.  Armstrong 
accompanied  his  daughter  down  to  the 
house,  and  greeted  Stranleigh  with  eagerness. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  lease  this  place  from 
you,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  with  the  option  of 
buying  later  on.  I  am  sure  I  can  make 
money  from  the  silver  mine." 

"You  must  apply  to  the  owner  of  the 
ranch,  Mr.  Armstrong." 

"  The  owner  ! "  echoed  Armstrong,  in 
some  alarm.  "You  haven't  sold  the  ranch 
since  I  saw  you,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but,  like  most  other  men,  I  am  in 
debt,  and  I  intend  to  use  this  property  in 
payment  of  my  obligation." 

Armstrong  was  taken  aback  by  this 
declaration.  Turning  to  Miss  Armstrong, 
Stranleigh  took  from  his  pocket  a  long,  well- 
filled  envelope. 

"  These,  Professor,  are  all  the  legal 
documents  necessary  to  make  you  the  owner 
of  the  ranch,  including  deed  and  what  not. 
I  am  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the 
red  tape  wound  round  the  transaction,  but  I 
am  assured  it  is  all  right.  I  tender  this  in 
payment  of  my  medical  bill." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  girl  softly.  Then  she 
smiled.  "  As  the  sensational  plays  have  it, 
this  is  too  much." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Stranleigh. 
"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  appalling  charges 
made  by  specialists  in  New  York  and 
London.  Besides,  this  includes  payment  of 
Jim's  bill.  You  cured  Jim's  ear  as  well  as 
my  shoulder,  and  I  am  responsible  for  Jim. 
His  ear  is  the  only  shooting  I  have  had 
since  I  came  to  the  ranch." 

The  girl  again  began  to  protest,  but 
Stranleigh  interrupted. 

"  As  you  are  so  loth  to  receive  this 
property,  I  shall  burden  it  with  some 
conditions.  Your  father  will  ask  you  to 
mortgage  this  land  to  raise  money  for  him. 
You  must  refuse  that.  Keep  the  ranch  in 
your  own  name.  You  have  just  seen  how 
much  trouble  has  been  caused  by  Ricketts 
getting  his  claws  on  the  place.    Your  father 
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has  got,  or  will  get,  something  between  ten 
and  twelve  thousand  dollars  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  Will  jou  put  that 
money  into  jour  daughter's  hands,  Mr. 
Armstrong  ? " 

suppose  I'll  have  to,  if  jou  say  so," 
rather  grudgingly  conceded  the  rancher. 

"Yes.-  I  say  so  because  she  is  a  good 
business  woman.  Now,  Miss  Armstrong, 
you  own  the  ranch,  and,  with  this  money  at 
your  disposal,  you  should  be  able  to  prove 
conclusively  whether  there  is  profitable  ore 
in  that  mine.  When  ybu  are  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  fact,  write  to  me,  and  I'll 
get  together  the  capital  you  need  for  the 
energetic  development  of  the  mine.  And 
now  I  must  be  off.  Will  you  bid  good-bye 
for  me  to  my  friends  th6  bunk-house 
men?"  . 


"  Certainly.  Where  shall  I  write  to  you 
when  there  is  news  of  the  mine  to  send  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Banks,  of  New  York,  always  has  my 
address." 

The  girl  held  forward  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye  to  you.  Lord  Stranleigh  of 
Wychwood,"  she  said. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  fife  his  lordship 
neglected  to  take  the  proffered  hand  of  a  lady. 

"Are  you  making  a  guess,  or  stating  a 
certainty,  Miss  Armstrong  ?  " 

"I  guess  it's  a  certainty.  I  saw  in  a 
New  York  paper  that  Earl  Stranleigh  of 
Wychwood  was  coming  into  this  district  to 
shoot.  Then  from  Jim's  ear  I  unbound  a 
handkerchief  with  a  crest  and  a  monogram 
on  it." 

Stranleigh  laughed  and  took  the  hand 
still  outstretched  to  him. 


VILLANELLE. 

UOW  this  old  earth  smiles  in  May  I 
*  *   As  a  lover  on  his  bride, 
Fair  the  night,  but  fairer  day. 

Every  meadow  blossoms  gay, 

Every  valley  and  hillside — 

How  this  old  earth  smiles  in  May ! 

Could,  indeed,  the  scene  look  grey 
Now  all  dreariness  is  defied?  . 
Fair  the  night,  but  fairer  day. 

Birds  now  tune  their  roundelay, 
Sweet  their  flutings  far  and  wide- 
How  this  old  earth  smiles  in  May  I 

Restless  breezes  stir  alway, 
Bearing  fragrance  on  their  tide, 
Fair  the  night,  but  fairer  day. 

Youth  and  beauty  go  their  way. 
Memories  only  may  abide- 
How  this  old  earth  smiles  in  May! 
Fair  the  nighty  but  fairer  day. 


THE   OPEN  ROAD. 


By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  '^Ricroft  of  Withens,''  ''Through  Sorrow's  Gates,''  ''Red  o'  the  Feud," 
"  Shameless  Wayne,"  "  Towards  the  Daivn,"  etc. 

VII.  THE  GALLANT  LIE. 


T  is  known  to  every- 
one what  a  pageant 
of  despair  the 
Prince's  army 
showed,  as  they 
went  out  of  Shap 
village  in  the  raw 
of  the  dawning. 
Since  Derby  their 
courage  had  been 
preyed  upon  by  lack 
of  battle — ]ackof  all  occupation  save  marching 
with  wet  skins  and  chilblained  feet.  It  was 
their  darkest  hour,  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
Highlanders  was  a  still  question,  reaching 
out  to  the  God  they  worshipped,  for  guidance 
through  the  stress. 

At  every  stage  they  were  hindered  by  the 
country  folk  ;  for  gossip  had  run  abroad  that 
the  army  had  been  defeated  on  Lillel  Muir, 
and  those  who  sided  with  the  conquerors  in 
any  battle — about  nine-tenths  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say — were  unanimous  in  their 
resolve  to  maim  the  remnants  of  an  army 
wounded  mortally.  Farmers,  with  scythe- 
blades  fixed  lengthwise  on  stout  poles,  met 
them  in  the  way,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
themselves  attacking  a  compact  army  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Highlanders  had  tapped 
their  skulls  with  the  blunt  edge  of  their 
weapons,  they  had  gone  home  to  tell  what 
savagery  the  Prince's  men  had  shown. 

Savagery  ?  Till  the  tale  of  the  w^orld  is 
ended,  men  will  applaud  those  tattered 
I'egiments,  empty  of  hope  and  sore  of  foot, 
^'ho  kept  their  brittle  tempers  nicely  at 
command.  If  they  had  let  their  instincts 
I'Me  them,  there  w^ould  have  been  many 
)vidows  round  about  the  Shap  country, 
instead  of  wives  who  nursed  broken  heads 
pf  husbands  who  had,  after  all,  come  home 
}n  much  the  same  plight  after  market  days 
in  Kendal. 

The  retreat  went  forward  between  the 
shrouded  moor  to  the  left  and  the  falling, 
snowy  lands  below.  In  the  middle  of  the 
s^y?  blue  as  hope,  but  chilly  as  hope  lost,  a 


round,  yellow  sun  looked  down  and  jeered 
at  them  ;  and,  low  on  the  horizon,  a  sullen 
bank  of  sleet  was  riding  up. 

The  Prince  was  insistent  that  he  would 
ride  at  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  Murray, 
with  the  leaders  who  had  counselled  this 
pitiful  retreat,  rode  forward  impatiently, 
because,  now  as  always,  they  could  not 
persuade  this  Stuart  to  their  own  hidebound 
view  of  the  campaign. 

Lochiel  rode  with  him,  though,  and  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
chieftains.  Jonathan  Standish  was  of  his 
company,  and  the  stranger  he  had  saved 
from  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head  on  the 
road  between  Beggarman's  and  Hawes.  And 
Mauleverer  rode  with  them,  wondering, 
with  an  indolent,  quiet  smile,  what  he  was 
doing  in  this  galley  of  fools  who  cared  never 
a  stiver  for  their  skins. 

"When  I  win  home,  friends,"  said  the 
Prince,  breaking  a  long  silence,  "  I  shall 
entertain  you  with  more  hospitality.  Ah, 
courage  !  It's  all  so  dark  that,  I  tell  yc:i, 
there  must  be  dawn  ahead." 

They  went  by  the  sleety  track  into  the 
wind's  teeth,  and  it  was  not  until  the  enemy 
was  a  hundred  yards  behind  that  they 
heard  the  slushy  beat  of  horse-hoofs.  When 
they  wheeled  sharply  round,  they  saw  a  troop 
of  heavy  cavalry — a  score  or  so  in  all — 
coming  forward  at  the  gallop. 

The  Prince  was  changed  in  a  moment,  as 
he  had  been  when  the  attack  came  in 
Bannisdale.  The  hardness  left  his  face,  the 
little  droop  in  his  shoulders  was  lost,  his 
voice  rang  clear  and  merry.  "Here's 
entertainment  for  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
and  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 

It  was  a  short  skirmish.  The  advance 
party  of  the  Hanoverian  army  had  happened 
on  evil  luck,  for  they  met  some  of  the  picked 
swordsmen  of  the  Stuart  army.  The  Prince 
himself,  Lochiel,  Jonathan,  and  Mauleverer, 
could  hold  their  own  with  better  men  than 
came  against  them,  and  the  affair  ended  in 
a  rout. 
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The  MacDonald  men,  marching  ahead, 
heard  the  uproar,  and  turned  back  to  give 
assistance ;  and  the  Prince  kept  them  with 
him,  for  he  had  a  love  of  all  MacDonalds, 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  main  body  of 
attack  was  very  near.  And  then  began  that 
series  of  running  fights  which  paved  every 
mile  of  the  Penrith  road  with  stories  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  defeated  scouting  party 
of  Cumberland's  had  fallen  back  on  a 
stronger  company,  close  behind  them,  and 
had  reported  that  the  Prince  and  his  twin- 
brother  were  with  the  men  who  routed  them. 
There  were  two  lean,  pretty-looking  fellows, 
they  reported,  who  fought  like  men  possessed, 
and  it  was  certain  that  one  of  the  two  was 
Charles  Edward. 

Charles  Edward,  to  the  Hanoverian 
soldiery,  meant  a  carcase  that  would  sell  in 
the  market  for  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

"  Best  make  sure  of  both  twins,"  laughed 
one  of  the  troopers.  "  Dead  meat  never 
fetched  as  high  a  price  in  my  remem- 
brance." 

So  they  pressed  forward  with  the  remnants 
of  the  defeated  troop,  only  to  find  the 
Stuart's  force  increased.  And  the  din  of 
this  second  skirmish  brought  the  Camerons 
back  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was  about. 

Jonathan  had  found  many  surprises  on 
the  open  highway  of  his  choice  ;  but  this 
odd  retreat,  that  was  attack  all  up  and  down 
the  Penrith  road,  was  packed  with  astonish- 
ment and  the  give-and-take  of  blows. 
Advance  parties  of  the  Duke's  hurried 
constantly  up  behind  ;  Scots  clans  hurried 
backward,  to  join  in  the  pleasant  roar  of 
battle.  And  still  the  retreat  went  on  betw^een 
the  pauses  of  the  skirmishes. 

They  came  to  Clifton  village,  with  its  grey 
church  brooding  over  the  peace  that  had 
been  ;  and  here  the  running  combat  ended, 
and  there  was  pitched  battle  in  a  field  behind 
the  kirk  betw^een  half  the  Stuart  army  and 
the  advance  half  of  the  Hanoverians. 

Jonathan  was  fighting  near  the  Prince 
for  a  while.  Then  the  press  of  battle  caught 
him  in  a  side  eddy,  and  he  found  himself, 
with  one  friend  only,  hemmed  in  by  an 
insistent  mob  of  George's  mfen.  He  did 
not  know  it,  but  he  was  one  of  the  "  twins  " 
marked  out  for  capture,  dead  or  alive. 

They  fought,  he  and  his  comrade,  till  they 
could  do  no  more.  Jonathan  saw  a  man 
come  at  him  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket, 
and  pricked  him  through  the  heart ;  but  the 
blow  reached  him  just  as  his  opponent  fell, 
and  he  dropped  where  he  stood.  When  he 
woke  again,  there  was  a  red  sun  dancing 


giddily  low  down  toward  the  western  hills, 
and  a  silence  absolute,  broken  only  by  the 
complaints  of  wounded  men.  Something 
was  licking  his  face.  He  lifted  himself  on 
one  elbow,  reached  up  a  hand,  and  heard 
the  whinny  that  he  knew^  by  heart.  His 
mare  was  with  him,  at  any  rate,  to  cheer 
him  through  his  outrageous  weakness.  Then 
he  turned  over  on  his  side,  asking  only  to 
sleep — to  sleep,  though  he  paid  any  price 
for  it.  As  he  turned,  he  came  close  against 
a  yielding,  heavy  bulk  of  flesh.  Again  he 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow,  looked  down  at 
the  dead  face  lifted  to  the  gloaming.  It 
was  the  man  he  had  found  on  the  road 
between  Beggarman's  and  Hawes,  not  many 
days  since,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  because 
life,  it  seemed,  was  ended. 

Jonathan  got  to  his  feet,  remembering  his 
strength  now,  not  his  weakness.  Not  all  the 
adventures  of  this  world's  highway  had  given 
him  such  surprise  as  this.  The  man  had 
beeii  haggard,  desperate,  that  morning  when 
he  asked  only  to  be  out  of  life  by  the 
coward's  way  of  suicide.  Here  he  lay  with 
his  face  to  the  sunlight,  and  peace  lay  about 
him  like  a  benediction  ;  he  had  given  his 
life  freely  for  another,  and  was  resting  in 
those  fields  where  the  haze  of  blue  flowers 
is,  and  the  scent  of  sandal- wood. 

In  great  awe  Jonathan  went  across 
Clifton  Field.  His  head  was  throbbing  like 
a  blacksmith's  anvil  from  the  blow  he  had 
taken,  and  he  had  a  deepish  cut  or  two  ;  for 
the  rest,  he  was  his  own  man  again. 

He  came  on  a  Highlander,  red  with  the 
aftermath  of  battle,  who  went  trailing  a  leg 
a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear. 

"  Where  do  you  go,  , friend  ? "  asked 
Jonathan. 

"  To  the  Prince — where  else  ?  I  dinna 
move  fast,  ye  ken,  but  I'll  o'ertake  him 
soon  or  syne." 

"  Did  we  win  ?  "  asked  the  other  eagerly. 
"  They  sent  me  to  sleep,  these  whelps  of 
Cumberland's,  and  all  passed  over  me.  Did 
we  win  ?  " 

The  Prince  could  do  no  other.  It  wan 
want  o'  battle  he  was  suffering  from." 

The  Highlander  went  forw^ard,  dragging 
his  left  leg  behind  him.  And  Jonathan  again 
was  aware  of  the  beauty  of  this  new  life  he  had 
found  along  the  highway.  This  man  migbt 
overtake  the  army — the  odds  were  all  against 
it — but  it  did  not  matter  either  w^ay.  His 
heart  was  aflame  with  loyalty  ;  and,  w^hether 
he  reached  the  Stuart  or  dropped  in  his 
paces,  happiness  went  with  him. 

**  Could  you  sit  this  mare  of  mine  ' 
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asked  Jonathan,  with  a  touch  of  the  old, 
heedless  generosity. 

The  Highlander,  with  a  smile  that  in 
itself  was  thanks,  protested  that  he  could 
not  ride  even  with  two  sound  legs  to  help 
him,  and  would  just  jog  forward  as  he  was  ; 
and,  after  he  had  gone,  Jonathan  was  glad 
to  sit  in  a  foot  of  melting  snow,  waiting  till 
a  sudden  rush  of  giddiness  was  past. 

The  giddiness  increased.  He  fell  asleep, 
with  hobgoblins  for  company.  In  his 
nightmare  he  knew  that  the  Prince  needed 
him  urgently,  that  he  ought  to  get  up  to 
saddle  and  into  the  gallop,  and  yet  he  could 
not,  because  sleep  tied  him  foot  and  hand. 

When  he  woke  at  last,  it  was  easier  to  get 
up  with  his  stiffening  wounds  than  to  face 
the  worse  evil  of  a  return  to  dreams.  His 
mare  was  shivering  beside  him,  and  he 
mounted  at  the  third  attempt.  It  was  very 
dark  between  the  murk  and  the  moon  not 
risen  yet,  and  the  plaints  of  the  wounded 
sounded  strangely  loud  and  heartrending. 

He  tried  to  guide  his  nag  down  to  Clifton 
village  and  the  northward  road  ;  but  it  was 
an  unknown  country  to  mare  and  rider,  and 
they  made  no  headway  till  the  moon  got  up. 
Then  at  last  he  found  his  way  into  the  road, 
and  went  forward  at  a  painful  trot. 

Cumberland's  men  had  been  waiting  for 
the  moonrise,  too.  The  remnants  of  them 
crept  forward  gingerly  to  the  field  where 
they  had  lost  a  pitched  battle,  found  no 
trace  of  occupation  save  by  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  Stuart  army,  and  pressed 
forward  on  the  old  quest  of  harrying  the 
rearguard. 

They  overtook  one  straggler  two  miles 
up  the  road  to  Penrith.  Jonathan  had 
dismounted,  because  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  knees  about  the  saddle  ;  yet  even 
at  that  he  gathered  up  the  last  spark  of 
strength  left  him,  fought  blindly  for  a  while, 
and  then  was  taken. 

That  night  he  did  not  know  where 
they  lodged  him,  and  did  not  care.  He 
^lept  like  a  little  child.  There  was  no  sense 
that  anyone  was  needing  him,  no  setting  of 
a  clock  ^wi thin  his  brain  to  the  hour  when  he 
inust  rise  to-morrow  ;  and  eight  hours  of 
that  sort  of  slumber  is  worth  all  the  physic 
that  apothecaries  ever  made. 

He  was  roused  at  dawn,  cursed  the  man 
who  was  shaking  him,  and  got  up.  He  was 
^tiff  and  aching,  but  the  weariness  of 
yesterday  was  gone.  He  shared  a  eood 
weakfast  with  his  gaoler— an  English  officer, 
as  It  chanced,  in  this  wilderness  of  foreign 
nercenanes— and  could  not  understand  the 


deference,  that  was  almost  admiration,  the 
other  showed  him. 

"  Fm  vastly  sorry,  your  Highness,"  said 
the  officer,  as  they  smoked  a  pipe  together 
after  breakfast,  "  but  I  must  ask  you  to 
attend  his  Grace  of  Cumberland  in  a  half- 
hour's  time." 

"  Why  the  title  ?  "  asked  Jonathan,  with 
sharp  astonishment. 

"  Ah,  you'll  deny  it,  of  course,  but  that 
will  be  of  little  service  with  Cumberland. 
He  will  know  your  breed  ;  permit  me  to  say 
that  any  man  would  know  your  breed  at 
sight." 

Jonathan  gathered  his  wits  together.  It 
was  plain  that  they  mistook  him  for  the 
Prince,  and  the  flattery  heartened  him, 
because  it  ran  beyond  all  knowledge  of  his 
own  deserts,  and  gave  liim  a  fine  goal  to 
aim  at. 

"I  shall  take  a  third  cup  of  coffee,  by 
your  leave,"  he  said,  seeking  to  gain  time. 

Coffee  is  a  rare  stimulant  in  the  raw  of  a 
winter's  morning." 

"  So  duellists  have  always  found  it  ;  but, 
sir,  you  need  not  fence  with  me.  I  know 
you  for  the  Prince.  You  know  me  for  your 
gaoler.  I  wish  we  had  jnore  leisure,  you 
and  I." 

The  two  men  were  silent,  each  following 
his  own  train  of  thought.  The  officer  was  a 
type  of  all  that  was  healthy,  clean-minded, 
English  in  the  army  of  pursuit.  He  was 
loyal  to  the  reigning  King  because  he  thought 
his  country  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  nonentity 
than  entrusted  to  the  glamour,  the  keen 
fire  and  waywardness  summed  up  in  the 
word  Stuart.  He  had  no  personal 
attachment  to  the  reigning  House— none 
had  among  the  Enghsh — but  he  had  Whig 
traditions  behind  him,  and  stability  of 
government  was  his  prime  instinct. 

As  he  sat  at  table  and  listened  to  his 
prisoner  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
yielded  to  sentiment  in  a  guarded  way.  This 
Prince ^  was  so  likeable — just  as  a  man. 
He  guessed  what  shrift  he  would  find  at 
Cumberland's  hands  —  Cumberland,  who 
disliked  a  simple  gentleman,  and  whose 
loathing  for  the  Stuart  would  go  beyond 
any  power  of  speech.  He  remembered  the 
long  corrosion,  the  misery  of  that  pursumg 
march  from  Derby.  The  Englishmen  had 
not  suffered  as  the  retreating  Highlanders 
had  done — in  heart  and  body — but  each  day 
they  had  rebelled  more  and  more  against  the 
morale  of  this  army  that  was  three-parts 
Hanoverian.  In  the  conduct  of  the  pursuit 
toward  Derby,  in  the  planning  of  this  march 
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on  the  retreating  Highlanders,  the  English 
had  had  no  say  in  the  counsels  of  the  leaders. 
To  all  intents  it  had  been  a  German  arhij 
marching  through  good  English  country  ; 
and  the  officer  who  guarded  Jonathan,  as  he 
remembered  all  the  slights  and  insults  by 
the  way,  began  to  doubt  his  Whig  traditions. 

Jonathan,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  halting  now  and  then  to  look  through 
the  casement  on  a  red  sun  lighting  the 
wilderness  of  rolling  hill 3,  was  grasping  the 
adventure  that  had  be^n  put  into  his  hands. 
They  honoured  him  by  thinking  him  the 
Prince.  There  was  a  price  on  his  head,  dead 
or  alive,  and  common  gossip  admitted  his 
Grace  of  Cumberland's  preference  for  a  dead 
enemy  rather  than  a  living  prisoner.  In 
half  an  hour's  time — lessening  with  every 
moment  of  the  silence  shared  by  his  gaoler 
and  himself — he  must  make  his  choice.  He 
must  stand  firm  on  the  lie  that  he  was  the 
Prince,  or  he  mast  prove  himself  plain 
Jonathan  Btandish. 

The  open  road  he  had  chosen  showed  him 
a  fresh  surprise  at  the  bend  of  the  track. 
Three  days  ago  he  would  have  accepted  the 
hazard  without  question,  but  at  Lawkland 
he  had  seen  a  little  gleam  in  Miss  Linstoke's 
eyes,  as  if  she  cared  for  him.  To  give  up 
life  was  to  surrender  the  finest  hope  that  had 
ever  shared  his  dreams  by  day  or  night. 
Then  far  ofP,  like  ihe  call  of  church  bells  to 
service  in  the  raw  of  a  winter's  morning,  he 
heard  the  lilt  of  her  voice,  as  she  told  him 
that  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  trust  him. 

Both  men  were  slow  to  come  out  of  the 
silence  that  was  spinning  cobw^ebs  round 
their  wits.  "  I  am  ready,  sir,"  said  Jonathan 
at  last. 

"  Good  !  "  the  other  answered  gruffly. 

Judge  Linstoke  had  been  astir  this 
morning  even  earlier  than  the  Hanoverian 
army.  He  was  due  in  Carlisle  for  the 
assizes  there  next  day,  and  was  pushing 
forward  to  reach  the  city  before  nightfall. 
Miss  Linstoke  had  joined  him  at  his  lodging 
the  night  before — driven  over  by  the  old 
Lawkland  coachman,  who  was  too  infirm  to 
join  the  Ingilby  men  in  their  riding  out — 
and  was  in  the  chaise  beside  him.  Kot  long 
since  she  had  resented  this  need  to  keep  a 
long-standing  promise  to  pay  a  two  days' 
courtesy  visit  to  a  frigid  and  detested  aunt 
in  Carlisle  ;  but  now^,  as  they  drove  through 
the  crisp  sleet  of  the  road,  the  prospect 
cheered  her.  After  all,  it  was  the  northern 
road  they  were  taking,  and  somewhere 
ahead  of  them  was  the  Prince  whose  deputy 
had  come  so  royally  to  Lawkland  two  nights 


since,  and  whom  she  longed  to  see.  And,  of 
course,  there  was  Jonathan  Standish,  whom 
she  began  to  trust. 

She  pictured  their  first  meeting  at  the 
Rylstone  toll-bar,  his  abrupt  dismissal  of 
Mauleverer  afterwards.  She  saw  him  mas- 
querading at  a  wayside  inn,  with  a  mask  and 
pistols  and  a  pile  of  coins  lying  on  the  table  ; 
she  saw  him  masquerading  again  at  Lawkland 
as  the  Prince,  and  drawing  every  Ingilby 
among  them  to  join  the  Stuart  by  sheer 
force  of  gaiety  and  charm. 

"  You  are  laughing,  Alison,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  wary  glance  at  her.  She 
chanced  to  be  the  one  human  being  of  whom 
he  was  afraid,  and  he  knew  that  an  east 
wind,  with  sleet  on  the  ground  and  more 
sleet  to  follow,  was  sure  to  ruffle  her  quick 
temper.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that 
she  was  pleased  with  life  just  now. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  mountebank 
Mr.  Standish  is.  He  plays  so  many  parts 
so  well." 

"  He    saved   you    from    the  sublimest 

rogue  "    The  Judge  stopped  abruptly. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  knew 
that  this  was  a  sure  way  to  fan  a 
school-girl's  liking  into  real  flame.  "  I  mean, 
AHson,  you  are  too  young  to  marry  any 
man,  and  too  bonny  for  the  best  of  them." 

Alison  accepted  her  father's  clumsiness, 
his  flattery,  and  read  through  them,  as 
women  do.  There  is  something  daunting 
and  persistent  about  a  woman's  methods. 
She  smiled  at  him  with  the  tenderest 
simplicity,  then  fell  into  her  train  of  thought 
again.  After  all,  Jonathan  had  come 
fairly  well  out  of  those  odd  situations  in 
which  she  had  surprised  him.  He  was  a 
dark  horse,  undoubtedly,  but  that  rare  sort 
of  dark  horse  who  shows  his  worst  paces  to 
the  public  view,  and  keeps  his  best  until  the 
winning  race  is  in  the  running.  She  trusted 
him.  Perhaps,  after  he  was  killed  in  one 
of  these  wayside  adventures,  and  out  of 
harm's  way,  she  would  like  him  a  little,  and 
seek  his  grave  and  water  it  with  tears. 

Miss  Linstoke  had  the  freshness  of  youth 
about  her — the  gossamer  that  an  hour  of 
clear  sunlight  disperses  into  mist — and  half 
romance  clung  round  her  still.  Before  they 
had  covered  a  quarter  of  the  steady  rise  that 
leads  to  Shap,  she  was  making  a  hero  of  her 
mountebank,  on  condition  that  he  died 
and  left  her  room  for  the  graveyard  scene 
that  had  such  a  pleasing  melancholy  about  it. 

The  Judge  held  his  peace.  He  was  content 
that  the  east  wind  had  not  brought  his 
daughter's  temper  round  his  ears.    She  was 
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almost  in  her  summer  mood,  he  decided, 
after  a  quiet  glance  at  her. 

They  came  to  Shap,  and  their  chaise 
stopped,  perforce,  because  the  roadway  was 
blocked  by  a  great  press  of  men  wearing 
black  cockades. 

"  Room  for  the  Judge  ! "  said  Linstoke, 
peremptory  and  dominant. 

"  By  your  leave,  there's  room  for  nobody," 
answered  an  English  captain  of  dragoons. 
"The  Duke  is  holding  court  in  the  open 
road,  because  there's  no  space  in  the  house 
he  lodges  at." 

"  There's  always  room  for  the  J udge,  sir. 
The  law  is  paramount  in  England." 

"  It  was,"  said  the  other  laconically,  "  until 
the  Hanoverians  came.  Now  they're  trying 
the  Young  Pretender  by  martial  law.  We 
English  have  no  part  in  it." 

Miss  Linstoke  lost  her  half  romance  for 
good  and  all.  She  did  not  understand  the 
pulse  of  this  new  wine  through  her  veins. 
She  only  knew  that  Prince  Charles  Edward 
was  being  tried  by  martial  law.  She  knew 
also  what  Cumberland's  reputation  was — as 
who  did  not  ? — and  she  longed,  as  she  had 
longed  for  nothing  in  this  life  till  now,  to 
learn  whether  it  was  her  masquerader  who 
was  on  trial,  or  merely  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  Her  loyalty  ran  second  to  her 
heart. 

While  Linstoke  grew  red  in  the  face, 
insisting  that  the  military  must  give  way 
to  a  judge  of  assize,  his  daughter  stepped 
out  of  the  chaise  unheeded,  made  her  way, 
by  smiles  and  blandishment,  through  the 
crowd  of  burly  troopers,  and  saw  the  oddest 
scene  that  ever  the  Shap  highway  knew.  A 
big,  red-faced  man,  gross  of  body,  dull-eyed, 
and  heavy,  was  sitting  at  a  table.  Four 
Hanoverian  officers  were  seated  left  and 
right  of  him.  Facing  them,  and  standing 
iu  the  foot  of  sleet  that  covered  the  road- 
way, was  Jonathan  Standish,  slim,  square- 
shouldered,  playing  the  part  allotted  to  him 
with  some  distinction.  The  soldiery  looked 
on  and  bandied  coarse  jests  as  they  crowded 
forward  to  watch  this  trial  in  the  open. 

"  I*'  plain,  on  your  own  showing," 
Cumberland  was  saying,  "that  you're  the 
pestilent  rogue  known  as  the  Youns; 
i'retender." 

''Known  as  Charles  Edward,  by  your 
leave— Prince  Regent  for  the  King,  my 
lather." 

Cumberland's  face  grew  livid.  "You 
aucl  your  father,  whelps  of  the  same  dainty 
oreed,  you'd  be  hanging  on  the  same  tree, 
il  1  d  my  way  I  " 


"  My  father,  happily,  is  in  pleasant  France. 
For  myself,  I  am  on  trial." 

Cumberland  got  his  temper  in  hand  again, 
mastered  some  show  of  clumsy  dignity,  and 
turned  to  the  four  officers  beside  him. 

"Charles  Edward  Stuart," said  Cumberland, 
"you  are  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  you  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead." 

To  Judge  Linstoke,  and  to  the  English 
who  looked  on,  the  thing  was  incredible. 
They  did  not  know  that  to  his  Grace  of 
Cumberland  all  deeds  of  savagery  were 
possible.  His  feet  were  planted  so  deep  in 
the  mire  of  life  that,  had  he  wished,  he 
could  not  pluck  them  out.  Yet  even 
Cumberland  knew  the  meaning  of  the  hum 
of  protest  that  went  up.  He  could  not  do 
without  the  English  in  this  campaign,  and 
his  prime  difficulty  had  been  the  need  to 
keep  them  from  open  mutiny  against  his 
methods. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  snapped,  turning  to  the 
officer  who  had  been  Jonathan's  gaoler  last 
night,  "you  say,  'No,  no.'  Why  do  you 
say,  '  No,  no '  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  one  of  the  blood  royal,  however 
misguided,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  musketry  at  twenty  paces.  I  say  that 
England  will  cry  shame  if  you  hang  him  like 
a  felon." 

"  You've  such  niceties,  you  English  !  " 
growled  the  other.  "  I  care  little,  so  long  as 
he's  stiff  and  stark  before  sunset.  Have  it 
your  English  way,  then.  He  is  to  be  shot  at 
noon  by  a  platoon  of  musketry."  Cumberland 
paused,  seeing  some  new  devilry  in  the 
making,  and  grasping  it  at  last.  "  You  will 
be  in  command  of  the  platoon.  Captain 
Ferrers,"  he  said,  with  a  guttural  laugh. 
"  It  shall  be  done,  since  you  ask  it,  in  the 
English  way." 

Captain  Ferrers  reddened.  He  was  not 
imaginative,  but  he  loathed  the  task  that 
Cumberland  had  given  him.  His  perturbation 
was  so  obvious  that  his  Grace  laughed  noisily, 
and  the  troopers  joined  in  a  fusillade  of 
ridicule  that  was  hard  for  any  man  to  bear. 

Miss  Linstoke  stepped  forward  suddenly. 
Her  eyes  were  ablaze,  her  body  shaken  by 
a  passion  that  lent  wings  to  what  she  had 
to  say. 

"  You  are  fools — fools  !  This  man  is  not 
the  Prince.  He  plays  the  part  well,  but 
he's  not  the  Prince.    He's  a  masquerader." 

Cumberland  leered  at  her,  with  his  dull- 
witted  outlook  on  all  women.  "  Oh,  you'll 
swear  black  is  white  for  Stuart  Charlie  !  He 
leaves  more  broken  hearts  to  the  mile,  they 
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say,  than  any  man  who  ever  trod  English 
soil.    The  lassies  all  are  for  him." 

"True,"  said  Miss  Linstoke,  gathering 
courage  from  the  hazard,  "and  the  decent 
men.  You  never  meet  our  English  men  on 
terms  of  equality,  your  Grace ;  you  do  not 
understand.    There  are  English  here  among 

the  Hanoverian  rabble  "    She  broke  off, 

facing  round.  "  Say,  are  you  glad  to  see  a 
Stuart  shot  at  noon  without  fair  English 
trial  ?  " 

"  Ride  one  horse  at'  a  time,"  said 
Cumberland,  amused  by  this  outburst,  which 
did  not  alter  the  shooting  of  the  Prince  at 
noon.  "  Either  he's  the  Prince  or  not.  You 
said  just  now  that  he  was  a  masquerader." 

Judge  Linstoke,  missing  Alison  at  his  side, 
lia^  bidden  his  postillion  force  the  chaise 
through  the  crowd,  which  gave  way 
reluctantly.  And  now  he  sat,  looking  on 
from  near  the  front  of  this  mock  court,  and 
saw  his  daughter  pleading  like  an  advocate. 
He  chuckled  and  was  content  to  wait. 
Whichever  way  the  issue  went,  he  was  sure 
in  his  own  mind  of  one  thing — that  he  had 
care  no  longer  for  place  and  power,  but  only 
a  lively  resolution  to  save  Jonathan  from  the 
noon-day  firing-party.  He  had  needed  a 
son  through  many  empty  years,  and  did  not 
intend  to  lose  him  now. 

Jonathan  himself,  pressed  by  human 
shrinking  from  sudden  death,  looked  across 
the  faces  of  the  crowd,  met  Alison's  clear, 
steady  glance,  and  his  heart  leaped  like  a 
strong  colt  unbroken  yet  to  harness.  The 
face  of  death  was  altered,  and  shone  before 
him,  a  rare  light  of  welcome  on  the  features 
dull  and  repellent  a  moment  since.  It  had 
been  his  luck  till  now  to  meet  Miss  Linstoke 
in  many  places  under  disguises  that  helped 
to  deepen  her  distrust  of  him.  He  was 
intent  still  on  masquerading,  but  he  knew, 
meeting  her  glance  across  the  crowd  of 
soldiery,  that  he  would  die  secure  of  her 
regard. 

It  was  not  Miss  Linstoke  only  who  moved 
him  to  the  effort.  He  remembered  the 
Highlanders  tramping  the  road  of  sorrow 
with  blistered  feet,  recalled  the  Prince,  with 
the  cheery  laugh  for  his  men  and  the  sadness 
lurking  in  his  eyes.  He  could  win  respite 
for  them.  Pursuit  would  slacken  if  they 
thought  Charles  Edward  dead. 

He  bowed  to  the  court,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuflp  with  the  extreme  fastidiousness  that 
would  ruffle  Cumberland,  he  knew.  "  This 
lady  cares  too  much  for  my  safety,  too  little 
for  my  honour,"  he  said  lazily.  "  I  stand 
here— the  Prince — and  thank  your  Grace  for 


granting  me  the  privilege  of  a  soldier's,  not 
a  felon's,  death." 

Miss  Linstoke  stood  very  still.  Her 
mountebank  was,  after  all,  a  man  in  a  world 
of  half  men.  Happiness — keen,  insistent 
happiness — was  with  her  for  a  moment.  In 
the  glance  they  gave  each  other  there  was 
something  that  some  of  the  English  under- 
stood— something  that  touched  their  hearts, 
as  if  they  saw  the  White  Grail  visible  in 
this  sleet-cumbered  street  of  Shap. 

Then  again  Miss  Linstoke  spoke.  "  He 
lies — oh,  so  gallantly  !  He  lies  to  save  the 
Prince.  My  father  here  can  vouch  that 
he's  Sir  Jonathan  Standish — /  can  vouch 
for  it." 

The  Duke  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Do  you 
vouch  for  that  ?  "  he  asked  the  Judge. 

"  On  my  honour,  I  know  him  to  be  Sir 
Jonathan  Standish." 

"Then  you  shift  a  load  of  responsibility 
from  my  shoulders.  There  would  have  been 
some  uproar  if  we  had  shot  the  Pretender, 
yet  I  cannot  risk  sending  him  a  prisoner  to 
London  ;  he  has  too  many  friends  along  the 
road.  To  be  frank,  I  doubt  you  entirely  in 
this  matter,  but,  on  the  word  of  one  of  His 
Majesty's  judges,  it  is  Sir  Jonathan  Standish 
who  goes  to  execution,  and  not  by  the 
bullet."  The  savagery  of  the  man,  the  love 
of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  were  plainly 
marked  in  his  face.  "  The  rope  and  a 
neighbouring  tree  branch  is  all  we  can  afford 
the  rank  and  file." 

Judge  Linstoke  protested  with  a  fire  and 
bluntness  all  his  own.  "  It  is  a  mockery  of 
justice,  sir !  My  chaise  is  here,  and  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  assizes  at  Carlisle.  Send 
your  prisoner  with  me,  under  escort,  and  let 
him  have  fair  trial  there." 

As  soon  as  the  impulsive  words  were  .out, 
he  saw  the  bald  futility  of  them.  And 
Cumberland  did  not  spare  him. 

"  Oh,  the  Stuart  fools  have  n^ver  legal 
wits,  it  seems.  Consider  !  You  ask  me  to 
send  an  obscure  prisoner,  taken  in  '^fms 
against  his  King,  to  a  civil  trial  in  Carlisle. 
You  ask  me  to  spare  an  escort  when  every 
man  I  have  is  needed  to  hunt  down  these 
cursed  rebels.  As  a  jest,  it  will  serve.  Now, 
hark  ye !"  he  broke  off,  with  sudden  ferocity. 
"  Your  daughter  has  baited  me  in  hearing  of 
my  troops.  You  have  baited  me.  I'll  not 
answer  for  your  safety  if  you  fail  to  take  the 
road  at  once.  Your  chaise  is  there.  Get 
into  it,  and  thank  my  clemency  for  letting  a 
pair  of  foolish  Jacobites  escape  1 " 

Fear  for  his  daughter's  safety,  not  his 
own,  daunted  the  Judge's  courage.    It  was 


am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  journey,'  he  said  pleasantly.    'The  Duke  needs  these  two  horses.'" 
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plain  tbat  ne  could  do  nothing  liere  of  service 
to  Jonathan.  When  he  had  handed  Alison 
into  the  chaise,  Cumberland  asked  sharply 
what  journey  he  was  taking. 

"  To  tlie  assizes  at  Carlisle,  as  I  told  you/' 
snapped  Linstoke.  "  You  dare  not  hinder 
me  in  pursuit  of  the  King's  service." 

"Your  road,  then,  lies  straight  through 
the  Jacobite  army.  Take  a  rough  hint  from 
a  rough  soldier,  and  do  not  be  glamoured  by 
the  way.  If  I  find  you  later  on  among  their 
rahhs,  I  shall  hang  you,  judge  or  no  !  " 

Linstoke's  only  answer  was  a  sturdy 
"Room  for  the  Judge!"  as  he  bade  the 
postillion  drive  forward.  But  he  had 
reckoned  without  Alison.  He  was  always 
reckoning  without  Alison  in  his  moments  of 
exuberance.  As  the  cbaise  passed  Jonathan, 
Miss  Linstoke  bade  the  postillion  halt,  and 
stepped  down  and  went  very  quietly  toward 
him.  Three  of  the  troopers  intervened,  but 
Cumberland  roughly  bade  them  stand  aside. 

Let  them  kiss  their  fill,"  he  said.  "  The 
Pretender— Sir  Jonathan  Sbandish,  I  mean — 
will  find  it  all  the  harder  when  the  rope 
comes  to  tickle  his  windpipe.  If  I'd  my 
way,  all  rebels  should  die  so — with  torture." 

They  did  not  kiss  their  fill.  Jonathan 
moved  forward  an  eager  step  or  two.  Miss 
Linstoke  stood  and  looked  quietly  into  his 
face.  There  were  folk  looking  on,  but  they 
forgot  it.  Then  she  touched  him  on  the 
arm  with  deference  and  great  regard. 

"It  is  a  good  way  of  dying,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Wait  for  me  till*  I  come— if,  indeed,  I  am 
worth  waiting  for." 

She  moved  to  the  chaise  again  with  a 
firm  step,  and  the  carriage  went  slushing  up 
the  Carlisle  road.  And  even  Cumberland 
was  silent  for  a  while.  Something  above 
and  beyond  the  muddied  issues  of  each 
day  had  come  among  them — some  light 
courageous  that  bettered  all  their  outlook. 

Then  Cumberland  was  himself  again. 
"  Captain  Ferrers,  it  is  eleven  o'clock  by  the 
look  of  the  queer,  watery  sun  they  have  up 
here.  At  twelve  your  prisoner  is  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  he  is  dead.    See  to  it." 

Ferrers  saluted.  "I  will  be  answerable 
for  him,"'  he  said. 

The  Duke  turned  as  he  moved  toward  his 
quarters.  "Waste  no  time,  Ferrers.  At  a 
quarter  after  twelve  we  take  the  route  again 
--—hunting  the  fox,  a  pastime  dear  to  you 
queer  EngHsh." 

"  I  will  dispatch  the  business  punctually," 
said  the  other  impassively. 

When  they  reached  the  little  farmstead, 
two  hundred  yards  or  so  wide  of  the  village, 


and  lying  in  the  middle  of  green  pastures. 
Captain  Ferrers  bade  the  guard  stand  on 
their  arms  at  the  porch  door.  He  and  his 
prisoner  went  in. 

"  You  are  fond  of  coffee  ?  "  said  Ferrers, 
stirring  the  peat  fire  and  planting  the  kettle 
deep  among  the  embers. 

"  Oh,  yes.  So  long  as  one's  feet  are  on 
solid  ground,  instead  of  dangling,  one  is  fond 
of  coffee." 

"Especially  with  a  dash  of  brandy  in  it, 
eh?" 

"  There  is  no  better  mixture  in  a  climate 
that  only  the  native-born  can  praise." 

When  Ferrers  had  prepared  the  coffee, 
poured  it  into  the  cups  that  one  day  would 
be  sought  for  by  those  knowledgeable  in 
matters  of  farmstead  china,  when  he  had 
laced  it  with  a  stiff  dose  of  brandy,  and 
they  had  pledged  each  other  gravely,  he 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Are  you  always  gay,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Since  I  came  to  Shap— yes,  I  shall  always 
be  gay,  I  think.  I  have  found  what  I've 
been  seeking  since — ^since  the  world  began." 

Ferrers  remembered  that  swift  scene  on 
the  highway,  with  rough  troopers  looking 
on  and  a  yellow  sun  shining  forlornly  on  a 
land  of  sleety  cold.  "  But  to  lose  it  so 
soon  ?  The  cup  at  your  lips  and  the  noose 
cutting  your  windpipe,  as  his  Grace,  with  his 
known  tact,  expressed  it." 

"  The  cup  will  be  waiting  for  me  on  the 
far  side  of  the  noose.  I  did  not  understand 
this  yesterday.  I  understand  it  now.  You 
will  permit  me  to  be  gay." 

Ferrers  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  examined  with  minute  care  the  row  of 
pewter  that  ranged  from  end  to  end  of  the 
oak  dresser.  Then  he  came  to  a  halt, 
soldierly  and  motionless. 

"  Let's  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  fields,  your 
Highness,"  he  said.  "There's  still  half  ah 
hour  before  your  execution.  You  will  like 
to  take  a  last  look  at  this  bleak  country  you 
seem  to  love." 

Captain  Ferrers  went  to  the  front  door, 
bade  the  guard  keep  an  unceasing  watch, 
because  his  own  head  would  answ^er  for  it  if 
the  prisoner  escaped.  Then  he  returned, 
led  Jonathan  through  the  kitchen  and  out 
by  the  door  that  opened  on  the  mistal-yard. 
They  crossed  three  fields  before  either  spoke. 

"  Captain  Ferrers,"  said  Jonathan,  coming 
to  a  halt,  "  we  shall  be  late  for  our  appoint- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  be  late,"  agreed  the  other. 
"  For  me,  it  does  not  matter ;   but  for 
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"  It  does  not  matter,  either.  I  like  this 
3weep  of  the  wind  in  my  face.  One  grows 
used,  too,  to  the  greyness  of  these  forsaken 
hills— there's  beauty  in  them." 

They  crossed  another  field.  Jonathan, 
his  purpose  firm,  was  ruffled  by  this  easy- 
going delay.  The  fire  at  a  man's  heart, 
when  he  is  ready  to  give  his  life  for  another, 
burns  at  a  consuming  heat. 

"  Let  us  return,  sir,"  he  said  sharply.  "  I 
have  taken  my  farewell  of  the  hills." 

"To  be  sure  ;  but  I  have  not.  My 
acquaintance  with  them  is  just  beginning, 
and  may  prove  a  long  one.  Your  Highness, 
does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  we  are  alone  ? 
Your  arms  are  taken  from  you,  true,  but 
you've  legs  to  run  with,  and  my  pistol  might 
easily  miss  fire." 

"  I'm  on  parole,  as  it  happens,"  said  the 
other,  wondering  if  Ferrers  had  gone  mad 
on  the  sudden. 

"  Paroles  have  been  broken." 

"  And  have  been  kept.  Are  you  mocking 
me.  Captain  Ferrers,  knowing  I  cannot  ask 
satisfaction  ?  " 

"  Egad,  a  diverting  situation  !  A  man 
condemned  to  be  hanged  and  a  deserter 
from  the  Duke's  army  arguing  in  the  middle 
of  a  ploughed  field  over  a  point  of  punctilio. 
If  ever  I  see  London  again,  I'll  set  the  town 
in  a  roar  with  the  tale  of  it." 

"A¥hat  is  it,  sir?  Am  I  mad,  or 
you  ? " 

"  Oh,  both,  I  fancy,  my  good  knight- 
errant.  Only  the  Duke  is  sane.  He  never 
wanders  far  from  beer  and  bacon  and  the 
realities  of  life." 

At  the  foot  of  the  ploughed  field  they 
found  a  gate  opening  on  "a  rough  track  that 
led  them  to  a  farmstead.  Two  horses,  ready 
saddled,  were  standing  in  fi^ont  "of  the  door, 
and  their  riders,  yeomen  both,  were  drinking 
a  stirrup-cup  at  the  porch  before  mounting. 

Captain  Ferrers  stepped  forward.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  your  journey,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "The  Duke  needs  these  two 
horses,  as  it  happens." 

The  yeomen  were  inclined  to  dispute  the 
matter,  but  the  nearness  of  the  Hanoverian 
army,  Ferrers'  uniform  and  air  of  quiet 
authority,  persuaded  them  that  resistance 
was  of  no  avail. 

"Mount,  your  Highness,"  said  Ferrers, 
holding  a  stirrup  for  him. 

Jonathan,  with  the  reaction  from  his  late 
surrender  of  life,  rode  contentedly  enough 
over  three  miles  of  broken  country,  until 
tliey  found  a  bridle-track  leading  due 
west.    Then  punctilio  returned,  now  that  he 


understood  how  finely  Ferrers  had  planned 
this  escapade. 

"  Captain  Ferrers,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  you 
know  Cumberland's  record.  It  means  death 
to  you." 

"  If  he  catches  me,  granted.  Now  we  are 
horsed,  he  will  not  catch  me.  But,  either 
way,  I  was  a  deserter  at  heart.  All  the 
English  are.  To  be  led  by  a  foreign  ruffler, 
to  march  with  hired  soldiery  who  have  no 
English  in  their  souls,  it  is  not  good.  One 
needs  a  bath,  you  understand." 

"  Suppose  I  were  not  the  Prince  ?  "  asked 
Jonathan  by  and  by. 

It  would  not  matter.  I  should  say  you 
had  lived  very  near  the  White  Eose,  and 
carried  the  flavour  of  it,  good  for  all  the 
countryside  to  smell." 

Jonathan  checked  his  horse  as  they  came 
to  cross-roads  leading  west  and  north,  and 
Ferrers,  too,  drew  rein.  They  faced  each 
other  in  the  narrow  track.  "  You  ride  with 
me  for  the  Highland  army  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Xo,"  said  Ferrers  slowly.  "  My  heart 
is  on  your  side  of  the  battle,  but  my  head  is 
not.  I've  had  my  surrender  to  emotion.  It 
was  not  possible,  you  understand,  to  see  a 
Prince  of  the  blood  royal  hanged.  Decency 
cried  out  against  it.  But  I'm  for  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  God  and  King 
George,  say  I." 

"  Friend,  what  will  your  life  be  ?"  asked 
Jonathan,  with  sharp  pity. 

"  Free  enough.  I've  no  wife  or  child, 
and  a  good  horse  under  me  to  take  me 
to  .  the  coast.  There's  a  land  they  name 
Columbia,  and  one  growls  peaches  in  the 
open  ,  there,  they  say.  I  wager  you  these 
cursed  hills  of  yours  Will  never  grow  peaches 
in  the  open." 

"  They  grow  sleet  on  Shap  Fell,  and 
footsore  men  who  have  the  Gaelic  and  the 
song  that  will  not  be  quiet." 

"I  know%"  assented  Captain  Ferrers. 
"The  music  of  it  tempts  me,  but  I  cannot 
change  my  camp  at  an  hour's  notice.  Over- 
seas, your  Highness,  I  shall  think  of  the 
Stuart  music  while  I  grow  apricots  and 
peaches." 

They  parted  there — Ferrers  on  the  road 
that  led  him  to  the  coast,  and  Jonathan  on 
the  uphill,  northward  road.  And  again 
Jonathan  lied  gallantly.  He  knew  that  this 
man,  in  spite  of  Judge  Linstoke  and  Alison 
and  his  own  disavowal,  believed  him  a  Stuart 
of  the  blood  royal.  He  reached  down  his 
hand  for  Captain  Ferrers  to  kiss ;  and  they 
parted,  not  to  meet  again  this  side  of  the 
odd  adveuture  men  call  life. 


Some  Curiosities  of  Church 
Architecture. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  H ANNAN  and  E.  GRENDON  UNDERWOOD. 


THE  ordinary  traveller  who  looks  upon 
church  build inus  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  intelligent  iaterest  hardly 
realises  the  wealth  of  curious  and  remarkable 
features  to  be  found  among  such  buildings  in 
Great  Britain.  Yet,  in  an  extended  tour,  one 
would  find  the  stopping-places  very  frequent 
if  he  were  to  visit  every  church  which  has 
something  curious  in  its  construction  or  its 


After  hearing  of  a  church  built  within 
a  church,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising 
to  learn  of  a  church  built  above  another. 
Such  is  the  case  at  Lastingham,  in  Yorkshire, 
a  county  which  is  extremely  rich  in  all 
sorts  of  ecclesiastical  remains.  The  church 
of  S.  Mary,  at  Lastingham,  is  of  early 
Norman  date.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  large 
monastic  church,  but  was   not  completed 
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history.  A  church  built  within  a  church,  for 
instance,  seems  a  very  unlikely  arrangement, 
yet  such  is  the  case  at  Covehithe,  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  The  church  at  present  in 
use  is  built  within  the  nave  of  a  ruined  church 
which  must  in  its  day  have  been  very  fine, 
since  the  present  church  scarcely  fills  half  of 
the  old  nave.  The  old  tower  remains,  and 
is  a  landmark  for  sailors.  Doubtless  there 
was  at  one  time  a  large  population,  but  the 
old  village  or  town  is  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  church  is  only  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away. 


according  to  this  plan,  and  was  finally 
turned  into  a  parish  church.  But  there 
had  already  been  a  church  of  a  Saxon 
monastery  on  the  site.  This  church  is  said 
by  Bede  to  have  been  founded  by  Cedd,  the 
brother  of  Chad,  in  660,  and  the  choir  of 
the  Norman  church  was  built  on  top 
of  it.  The  present  vaulted  crypt  under  the 
choir  and  apse  of  the  church  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  part  of  the  old  church,  but  the 
chief  authorities  declare  that  it  is  Norman. 
It  is  entered  from  an  aperture  in  the  nave  of 
the  upper  church. 

There  are  still  several  thatched  churches 
in   England,  at  Markby,   Paston,  and  at 
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of  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr, 
who  was  King  of  East 
Anglia.  King  Edmund  was 
captured  by  the  Danes  in 
870.  Their  leaders,  Ubba 
and  In g war,  offered  to  spare 
him  if  he  would  renounce 
Christianity.  As  he  refused, 
they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and 
shot  at  him  with  arrows, 
finally  beheading  him. 
The  tree  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  an  arrow-head 
found  in  it  was  placed  in 
the  British  Museum.  The 
friends  of  Edmund  protected 
his  body,  and  ultimately,  in 
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s.    mauy's  church, 

LASTINOHAM,  YORK- 
SHIRK. 

Bitton,  Eaton,  and 
Marlingford.  There 
exists  also  an 
ancient  Saxon 
churcli  built  of 
logs,  at  Greenstead, 
which  is  only  a 
mile  from  Chipping 
Ongar,  in  Essex. 
It  has  a  history 
which  associates  it 
with  the  memory 
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S.  MARYS  CHURCH, 
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s.  cedd's. 

l()l;^>,  the  log 
church  at  Green- 
stead  was  built  for 
its  reception.  It 
is  built  of  upright 
chestnut  logs,  and 
the  marks  of  the 
axe  are  visible  on 
them. 

The  distinction 
of  being  the 
smallest  church  in 
England  was  held, 
until  1842,  by  that 
of  S.  Lawrence,  in 
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the  village  of  S.  Lawrence,  Uiidercliff,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Up  till  that  year  it  was  twenty 
feet  long,  eleven  feet  broad,  and  six  feet 
in  height  to  the  eaves.  But  in  that  year  a 
chancel  ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad 
was  added,  and  this  gave  the  distinction  of 
being  the  smallest  church  to  Lullington,  in 
Sussex.  Lullington  Church  is  just  sixteen 
feet  square,  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  chancel  of  the  original  building,  so 
S.  Lawrence  can  still  claim  to  be  the  smallest 
complete  parish  church  in  England.  But 
its  neighbour,  S.  Boniface's,  is  also  a  very 
small  building.  There  is  a  little  church  at 
Cogan,  near  Cardiff,  whicli  can  compete  in 
smallness  with  most  others.  It  was  not 
known  to  be  a  church  until  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  then  discovered  to  be  of  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  smallness,  but  also 
because  it  is  a  building  either  dating  from 
the  Roman  occupation  or  from  the  days 
immediately  after  that  period. 

A  church  of  absolutely  unique  interest  is 
that  of  S.  Gregory,  at  Kirkdale,  in  York- 
shire. It  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
restored  before  William  the  Conqueror  took 
possession  of  England,  and  it  has  sculptured 
stones  of  the  most  remarkable  interest.  It 
is  beautifully  situated.  Part  of  the  story  of 
the  church  is  told  on  a  remarkable  stone 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  porch  just  over 
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the  door  in  the  south  wall.  This  stone  was 
a  sundial,  on  each  side  of  which,  and  above 
and  below,  is  the  longest  Anglo-Saxon 
inscription  of  its  kind  which  is  at  present 
in  existence.  Turned  into  modern  English, 
it  runs :  "  Orm  Gamal's  son  bought 
S.  Gregory's  Minster  when  it  was  all  broken 
down  and  fallen,  and  he  let  it  be  made 
anew  from  the  ground  to  Christ  and 
S.  Gregory,  in  Edward's  days,  the  king,  and 


^^^^^ 
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Tosti's  days,  the  earl,  and  Haward 
wrought  and  Brand,  priests.  This  is 
day's  sun  measure  at  every  time." 

The  minster  was 
probably  first  built 
in  the  seventh 
century,  after 
Aidan's  conversion 
of  Northumbria, 
and  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the 
innth  century, 
after  which  it 
remained  lying 
waste  until  it  was 
bought  by  Orm  in 


me 
the 
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the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
rebuilt  between  1055  and  1064.  This 
church  has  also  Avhat  are  believed  to  be 
the  coffin  hds  of  Bishop  Cedd,  w^ho  died  in 
664,  and  of  Ethel wald,  who  was  King  of 
Deira  in  642. 

At  Beerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  we  have 
the  earliest  example  in  England  of  a  church 
which  is  actually  dated.  A  stone  states  that 
the  church  was  consecrated  on  the  lltli  of 
April  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor — that  is,  in  1056. 
The  stone  is  now  in  the  Arundelian  Collection 
at  Oxford.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  everyone  at 
the  time  it  was  discovered,  because  the  parish 
church  of  Deerhurst  is  a  well-known  example 
of  earlier  Saxon  architecture.  But  at  last 
Odda's  Chapel,  which  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  Abbot's  Court,  an  old  farm- 
houvse,  was  discovered.    The  apse  had  been 
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turned  into  a  fireplace,  various  similar 
changes  had  been  made  in  it,  and  all 
tradition  of  its  existence  had  died  out. 
This  chapel  has  now  been  disconnected 
from  any  internal  association  with  the  house, 
and  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
desecration.  This  is  not  the  only  example 
of  a  church  which  has  been  lost  sight  of 
for  perhaps  centuries  and  at  last  recovered. 
That  of  S.  Laurence,  Bradford -on- A  von,  was 
used  as  a  barn.  The  tradition  of  the  church 
still  existed,  but  its  situation  was  not  known 
until  the  vicar  was  struck  by  the  church-like 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  the  barn.  The 
barn  turned  out  to  be  the  old  church  built 
by  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the 
year  705,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most 


perfect  stone  building  which  remains  to  us 
of  Saxon  times.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with 
a  rude  attempt  at  a  chancel. 

A  very  remarkable  church  is  that  of 
Bottesford,  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  its  monuments. 
The  chancel  was  part  of  the  nave  of  an 
earlier  church,  and  no  two  walls  of  the 
present  nave  are  parallel.  The  church  is 
crowded  with  monuments,  mostly  to  Earls  of 
Rutland,  of  the  family  of  De  Roos.  One 
curious  monument  is  that  to  the  fourth  earl, 
who  was  married  twice.  Over  his  tomb  lies 
his  recumbent  effigy,  with  a  wife  on  each 
side,  and  numerous  children  in  kneeling 
attitudes  filhng  the  panels  round  about. 

While   many  old  churches  have  been 
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engulfed  by  the  sea,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  many  are 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  are 
awaiting  disinterment.  The  late 
Marquess  of  Bute  did  some 
laudable  work  in  research  of 
this  kind  in  the  park  at  Cardiff 
Castle,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  founda- 
tions of  magnificent  buildings. 
The  complete  ground  plan  of  a 
church  and  monastery  of  the 
White  Friars  is  now  disclosed. 
A  low  wall  of  brick  has  been 
placed  on  the  foundations,  so 
that  kitchen,  refectory,  dormi- 
tories, cloisters,  main  gate,  side 
gates,  choir,  nave,  and  transepts 
are  all  outlined.  Specimens  of 
the  tiles  with  which  the  church 
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bad  been  paved  were  found  ; 
and  although  no  single  tile 
gave  a  complete  pattern  or 
device,  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  those  which  weie 
found  was  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  original 
forms.  Tiles  were  accoid- 
ingly  made,  and  the  floor  of 
the  church  is  paved  as  it 
was  originally.  Specimens 
of  the  architecture  were  also 
found  ;  and  as  the  result  of 
all  the  investigations,  together 
with  the  architect's  visits  to 
similar  houses  in  the  north 
of  France,  the  whole  could 
be  rebuilt  conjecturally  with 
great  accuracy. 


CULP.ONE    CHURCH,  EXMOOR. 
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Even  in  Scotland,  where  ecclesiastical  tlie  recovery  of  sites  and  remains.  There 
bnildings  were  very  badly  treated  at  the  is  a  very  interesting  little  cbapel  in 
Reformation,  tbere  are  great  possibilities  of      Edinbnrgh  Castle  which  every  visitor  shonld 
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specially  note.  It  is  S.  Margaret's  Chapel, 
a  tiny  building  of  wliich  the  character 
was  long  forgotten.  It  was  used  as  a 
magazine  or  armoury  until  it  w^as  cleaned 
out  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  then  devoted 
to  show  purposes  only,  but  now  it  is 
occasionally  used  for  early  services.  It  is 
too  small  for  any  general  church  purposes. 
The  remains  at  lona  are  the  most  famous 


and  in  many  senses  the  most  venerable  in 
Scotland.  Of  course,  the  existing  remains 
do  not  go  back  to  S.  Columba's  time,  but 
they  are  remarkable  because  they  are  so 
numerous  and  so  ancient.  There  is  the 
main  building,  at  first  the  abbey  church  and 
afterwards  the  cathedral ;  but  there  is  also 
S.  Oran's  Chapel,  besides  various  other 
buildings.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyll  presented 
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tlie  buildings  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  then  a  movement  was  initiated 
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Long  Stratton,  Norfolk,  and  Yaxlej,  Suffolk, 
each  contain  a  sexton's  wheel,  an  instrument 
used  in  times  past  to  mark 
the  periods  of  fast. 

The  church  at  Ballaugh, 
Isle  of  Man,  although  a 
modern  building,  has 
been  rebuilt  in  exact 
imitation  of  its  early 
Norman  style. 

The  county  of  Sussex 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  old 
churches.  That  of  Somp- 
tiug  has  a  bevelled  and 
gabled  spire  ;  this  and  the 
chancel  wall  belong  to  the 
Saxon  period.  That  of 
Yapton,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many 
beautiful  Sussex  churches, 
is  of  the  Norman  period. 
Rude  Norman  work  is 
shown  in  its  tower,  in  its 
arches,  and  in  its  aisles. 
The  picturesque  tower  is 
so  fai*  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prop  it  up  with?,  a  large 
buttress  on  the  south  side.     This  building 


[II a  nna  it. 


for  their  restoration.  Parts  of  the  cathedral 
have  been  very  fittingly  restored  and  roofed 
in,  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  services, 
which  are  frequently  held  there.  But  the 
bareness  of  the  interior  chills  and  destroys 
the  idea  of  continuity  with  the  past. 

The  church  of  S.  Mary,  Abergaveiniy,  a 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  possesses  the 
most  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  Jesse  treo 
extant, showing  the 
line  of  descent 
from  David  to  the 
Saviour  ;  that  of 
Kilham,  which  is 
of  the  twelfth 
century  period,  has 
its  south  door,  as 
has  also  the  church 
of  Iffley,  orna- 
mented with  carv- 
ings of  all  manner 
of  animals,  beaks, 
heads  and  chev- 
rons ;  that  of 
Walton-on-Thames 
holds  within  its 
sacred  walls  a 
gossip's  bridle, 
used   "  to  curb 

women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle."  has  also  some  particularly  quaint  dormer 
Leominster  Church  possesses  a  ducking-stool ;      windows.    Some  of  the  villages  that  once 
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suiTounded  the  churches  which  nestle  so 
comfortably  amongst  the  Sussex  Downs 
have  ceased  to  exist,  a  condition  the  more 
lamentable  because  the  past  of  Sussex  is  a 
glorious  one. 

The  village  of  Hangleton,  the  spiritual 
needs  of  which  were  once  supplied  by  the 
church  which  now  stands  solitary  amidst 
the  Downs,  has  completely  vanished.  The 
chancel  of  this  building  is  of  the  Saxon 
period,  but  the  tower  is  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  open  at  the  top  and  embattled. 
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Churches  from  which  villages  have  seceded 
are  not  peculiar  to  Sussex,  for  there  is  one 
at  Hazelleigh,  a  place  about  two  miles  from 
Maldon,  Essex.  It  is  only  a  lath-and-plaster 
construction,  but  in  1854,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  built,  jerry-builders  were  fortunately 
unknown,  so,  the  lath-and-plaster  being  of 
good  quality,  the  church  of  Hazelleigh  to-day 
holds  up  bravely. 

Essex  has  yet  another  interesting  old 
church,  that  of  Chingford,  on  the  l)order  of 
Epping  Forest,  which  is  of  a  very  early 
Norman  period. 

Barfreston  Church,  Kent,  is  a  remarkable 
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there  presumably  by  some  careless  workman, 
a  pair  of  scissors  of  very  early  design,  formed 
in  one  piece  and  with  a  bow  at  one  end, 
similar  to  the  instrument  used  for  sheep- 
shearing. 

Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  is  an 
unaltered  and  interesting  specimen  of  late 
Norman  style.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1848 — a 
labour  of  love  and  genuine  restoration. 
Each  stone  as  it  was  removed  waB  numbered, 
and  when  replaced  w^as  put  exactly  in  its 
former  position.  Its  choir  and  sanctuary  are 
very  distinctly  marked,  and  its  apse  is  one 
of  the  best  Norman  specimens  known.  The 
font,  which  is  shown  in  our  photograph, 
is  as  old  as  the  church,  unlike  so  many 
fonts  added  later  than  the  first  building  of  a 


Norman  structure  of  the 
same  period.  The  frame  of 
its  mullion  window  is  of 
oak.  Both  inside  and  out 
it  is  richly  decorated  with 
grotesque  carvings.  This 
building  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  as  a  thankofiPering 
by  a  nobleman  who  nearly 
lost  his  hfe  while  hunting 
in  the  forest  which  once 
covered  this  district.  When 
some  years  ago  it  was  under- 
going restoration,  there  was 
found  embedded  in  the 
mortar   of   the  wall,  cast 
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Three  photographs  by  E.  G.  Underwood. 


church,  and  is  pure  Norman  of 
the  most  typical  kind.  There 
is  also  a  corbel  table  with 
very  quaint  designs  wrought 
upon  it. 

The  fragment  that  remains 
of  the  church  of  S.  John-in- 
the-Wilderness  was  once  the 
parish  church  of  Withy  combe 
Raleigh.  It  was  built  origin- 
ally in  911.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  being 
found  to  be  inconveniently 
situated,  it  was  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of 
the  north  aisle  and  the  tower, 
now  used  as  a  mortuary 
chapel. 

In  the  desolate  moors,  not 


NETIIEU  WASTDALE   CHURCH,  CUMBERLAND. 


far  from  Porlock,  is  built  the  tiny  Gothic 
church  of  Culbone,  which  is  twelve  feet  by 
thirty-three  feet  in  size.  "  It  is  situated," 
says  Warner,  "in  as  extraordinary  a  spot  as 
man  in  his  whimsicality  ever  fixed  on  for  a 
place  of  worship." 

The  ruins  of  S.  Michael's  Chapel,  perched 


on  the  top  of  Chapel  Hill,  ninety  feet  above 
the  road,  are  a  mystery.  The  origin  of  the 
chapel  is  lost  in  obscurity.  No  one  know^s 
who  built  it,  or  why  it  was  built  in  such  a 
position,  right  away  from  the  nearest  village. 
There  is  a  tradition  which  ascribes  its 
erection  to  the  gratitude  of  a  mariner  for 
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Two  photographs  by  F.  Frith  <£■  Co. 
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deliverance  from  the 
perils  of  shipwreck, 
and  legend  declares 
that  the  founder 
fixed  on  the  sight  in 
order  that  the  lights 
from  the  chapel 
windows  might  be  a 
guide  to  any  vessel 
in  distress.  Their 
position  gives  colour 
to  the  assertion. 
Versions  of  this 
tradition  are  also 
told  of  other  chapels, 
notably  that  on  Bren?^ 
Tor,  near  Tavistock. 


S.    MICHAELS    CHAPEL,    NEAR  TORQUAY 

Three  photographs  by  F.  Frith  tfc  Co. 


There  is  some  war- 
rant for  believing 
that  the  chapel 
was  at  one  time 
in  the  custody  of 
the  monks  of  Tor 
Abbey  ;  and  Mr. 
White,  the  local 
historian,  states 
that  "  up  to  with- 
in the  last  half- 
century,  when  any 
foreign  vessels 
arrived  off  Tor- 
quay, the  crews  of 
which  were  Roman 
Catholics,  they 
invariably  paid  a 
visit  to  S. 
Michaers  Chapel." 


SAXON  CHAPEL, 
DEERHURST, 
G  LO  UC  E  STE  RS  H  IRE.; 


Brent  Tor,  the 
cliurcli  of  which  in 
old  records  is  called 
S.  Michael  de 
Rupe,  was  built 
prior  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It 
is  a  curious,  littlje, 
weatherworn  stru<)- 
ture,  and  stands  dn 
the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, a  situation 
similar  to  tlif^t 
occupied    by  tlie 
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chapels  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  respectively 
in  Cornwall  and  Normandy.  Local  tradition 
attributes  the  erection  of  this  church  to  a 
merchant  who,  overtaken  by  a  storm  at  sea, 
vowed,  should  he  be  preserved,  to  build  a 
thankoffering  on  the  first  point  of  land 
which  should  appear  in  sight.  This  happened 
to  be  Brent  Tor. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  arrangement  of 
some  churches  is  that  the  tower  or  belfry 
is  quite  detached  from  the  church  itself, 
presumably  for  the  safety  of  the  bells  in  the 
event  of  the  church  taking  fire  from  any 
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volka's  ciiambp:r5  kingsland  ciiuitcii. 

cause.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  placed  that 
only  from  one  position  can  it  be  seen  to  be 
separate  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  simply  built 
some  little  distance  away.  Two  instances  of 
this  are  here  shown,  the  churches  being 
those  of  Pembridge  and  Bosbury,  both  in 
Herefordshire.  In  other  cases  a  covered 
passage  has  been  built  to  connect  the  two. 
This  is  so  in  the  church  at  Lapworth,  already 
referred  to.  In  the  illustration  of  the  single 
arch  we  look  straight  through  the  connecting 
passage  into  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower. 

One  of  the  smallest  churches  in  England 
is  that  of  Bransford,  in  AYorcestershire.  An 


example  of  a  size  larger  in  these  single- 
apartment  churches  is  tiiat  of  Aylton,  in 
Herefordshire,  of  which  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  shown.  The  building  is  rough 
and  substantial,  and  the  sundial  and  pigeon- 
holes will  be  noticed,  dove-cotes  being  a 
great  feature  of  this  county.  The  interior 
view  shows  a  rood  screen  dividing  off  a 
portion  at  the  east  end  for  chancel. 

A  quite  uncommon  porch  is  that  at 
Kingsland,  a  remote  village  in  Herefordshire, 
close  to  the  battlefield  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 
Here,  on  the  east  side  of  the  poi'ch,  is  a  small 
chamber,  built  for  the  habitation  of  a  recluse 
or  hermit,  and  known  as  Volka's  chamber. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  porch,  and  a 
window,  seen  above  the  coffin-shaped  sleeping- 
place,  looks  into  the  church.  As  its  windows 
were  unglazed,  one  shudders  to  think  of  it 
as  a  habitation  in  a  north-east  blizzard. 

When  a  church  has  needed  to  be  made 
larger,  this  has  usually  been  effected  by 
adding  north  and  south  aisles  to  the  nave. 
The  walls  were  pierced  by  arches,  substantial 
pillars  put  to  sustain  the  wall  above  and  the 
roof,  a  new  outer  wall  raised  at  a  suitable 
distance,  and  a  roof  stretched  from  this  to 
the  top  of  the  arches.  In  the  wall  above 
the  aisle  roof,  windows  called  clerestory 
windows  were  inserted  to  admit  light  into 
the  nave.  A  very  interesting  example  of 
this  occurs  in  the  church  at  Lapworth, 
Warwickshire.  There  is  here  a  veritable 
bit  of  "history  in  stone,"  which  shows 
that  although  the  church  is,  in  its  main 
features,  of  fourteenth  century  date,  a 
portion  of  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
Norman  period.  In  the  illustration  showing 
the  single  arch,  a  small  peculiar-shaped 
opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  will  be 
noticed,  and  this  is  the  bit  of  history  in 
stone  referred  to.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  it  is  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  original  twelfth-century  windows, 
which  the  builders  who  inserted  the  arches 
left  just  as  it  was,  after  cutting  away  what 
was  necessary  of  the  wall  to  get  in  the  arch. 
As  the  windows  of  this  period  were  not 
glazed,  they  were  made  small  to  keep  out 
the  weather  as  much  as  possible,  and  were 
deeply  splayed,  as  it  is  called— made 
much  larger  on  the  inside— to  spread  the 
light  over  the  church. 

Not  far  from  Kingsland, already  mentioned, 
in  Lord  Bateman's  park  at  Shobdon, 
stands  a  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
object.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
it  consists  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one 
being  a  chancel  arch,  while  those  on  either 
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side  are  doorways.  These  are  of  late  Norman 
twelftli-centnry  work,  and  are  finely  carved. 
These  arches  formed  part  of  a  chnrch  which 
stood  near  by,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  an  edifice  more  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  of  the  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  utter  artistic 
debasement  of  the  period — a  debasement 
which  approved  the  vandalism  of  destroying 
a  church  Avhich  must  have  been  a  gem  in 
its  way,  and  preferred  to  have  in  its  place  a 
commonplace  little  semi-class:cil  building. 
The  destroyers  had  the  good  sense  left  to 
re-erect  these  arches,  but  they  are  a 
standing  example  of  the  mental  blindness 
which  a  craze  or  fashion  may  lead  to. 

One  of  the  smaller  of  many  small  churches 
is  that,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  Nether  Wastdale,  near 
Wastwater,  which  might  share,  with  the 
parish  church  of  Wythburn,  the  poet  Words- 
worth's description  as  a  "  modest  House  of 
Prayer,  as  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling." 
The  chnrch  of  Oare  was  one  of  the  smallest 
of  those  built  with  nave  and  tower,  in  the 
larger  manner,  as  distinct  fi'om  mere  single 
chambers  or  chapels,  at  the  time  of  the 
episode  ascribed  to  it  in  "  Lorna  Doone  "  ; 
but  since  the  period  of  history  to  which  that 
famous  romance  belongs,  the  chancel,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  has  been  added  to  the  pre- 
viously small  fabric  of  nave  and  tower  only. 

The  Norman  remains  of  the  old  chnrch  at 
Upleatham  stand  at  some  distance  from  the 
present-day  village,  and  are  now  used  only 
for  the  services  of  burials  in  the  cemetery. 


The  encroaching  of  the  sea  is  not  confined 
to  the  Suffolk  coast  already  mentioned. 
At  Perranzabuloe,  in  Cornwall,  two  churches 
have  already  been  swallowed  up.  The 
place  is  named  after  S.  Piran,  over  whose 
remains  the  first  church  was  built  in 
the  fifth  century.  This  church  was  sub- 
merged in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and 
a  new  building  was  erected  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  saint's  burial-place.  This 
remained  until,  being  in  danger  of  the  same 
fate,  it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  about 
two  miles  away.  Tradition  of  the  original 
church  had  always  been  preserved,  and  in 
1835  the  shifting  of  the  sand  disclosed 
part  of  it.  Eventually  it  was  dug  out,  the 
headless  remains  of  S.  Piran  being  found 
under  the  altar.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  head  had  been  removed  to  the  second 
church,  of  which  only  a  few  stones  now 
remain. 

Several  mediaeval  churches  which  are 
extant  entire  have  been  desecrated  to 
common  use.  There  are  of  these  S.  Botolph's, 
Ruxley,  S.  Benedict's,  Paddlesworth,  each  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  barn.  The 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  built  upon  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  River  Don  at  Rotherham,  is 
now  used  as  "a  tobacconist's  shop.  The  tower 
of  Greenlaw  Church,  Berwickshire,  lias  been 
converted  these  many  years  into  a  gaol ;  whilst 
Beigate  Mill  Church  combines  utility  with 
sanctity,  the  lower  portion  being  used  as  a 
house  of  worship,  whilst  the  upper  is,  as  the 
name  denotes,  a  mill,  and  the  whole  an 
illustration  of  the  text  "  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone." 
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By  JOHN  BARNETT, 

Avthor  of  "  A  Queen  of  Oastaivaf/s,^^  "  Eve  in  Earnest,''''  etc. 


^T^T'S  a  green  stone  as 
big  as  a  pigeon's 
egg  —  an  emerald, 
ril  swear — set  in 
the  forehead  of  a 
wooden  god!  AYhat 
do  jou  think  of 
that,  Blue-funk  ? 
Man,  you  risk  your 
hfe  every  day  in 
the  swamps  for  a 
few  pounds'  worth  of  trade.  This  wilt  be 
loot  worth  chancing  one's  worthless  life  for  !  " 

The  speaker  was  walking  to  and  fro  with 
shining  eyes.  He  was  a  young  Englishman 
of  middle  height.  His  face,  despite  certain 
faint  traces  of  dissipation,  was  extraordinarily 
good  to  look  at.  Reckless  and  debonair,  he 
suggested  an  English  edition  of  D'Artagnan. 
There  was  breed  in  him  from  head  to 
foot.  His  constitution  and  slim  muscular 
body  had  defied  a  vile  climate  and  the 
liberties  their  owner  had  taken  so  light- 
heartedly.  Everyone  liked  him — men, 
women  and  children,  especially  women. 
Blue-funk  Carson,  long,  gaunt,  and  angular, 
surveyed  the  boy  with  lazy  friendship  from 
his  deck  chair. 

"  You'll  get  yourself  into  nasty  trouble, 
Dicky,"  he  suggested. 

"That  will  be  no  novelty,"  the  boy 
answered,  and  spoke  no  less  than  truth. 

"  Assuming  this  yarn  is  moderately  vera- 
cious," drawled  Garson,  "assuming  there  is 
such  an  emerald  set  in  the  forehead  of  a  god 
— and,  my  word,  it  sounds  like  a  lie  of  the 
first  water  " 


"  Oh,  you're  an  unbelieving  Jew  !  "  Dicky 
Kortright  cried.  "  Haven't  you  been  out 
here  long  enough  to  believe  " 

"  To  believe  almost  anything  ?  "  Carson 
interrupted  quietly.  "  Well,  yes,  I  have. 
There  are  more  things  in  West  Africa  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  anyone's  philosophy.  I 
admit  that.  That's  why  I'm  listening  to 
you  so  patiently.  Well,  granted  it's  all  true. 
Certainly  we  know  little  enough  about  the 
country  right  up  river.  What  then  ?  Have 
you  any  plan  ?  " 

"My  plan's    nobly    simple,"  the  boy 


answered,  with  one  of  his  smiles.  "  My 
game  is  to  happen  along  casually  into 
the  village,  pal  up  with  the  people — it's  my 
one  gift,  palling  up  with  strangers — and 
loot  the  emerald  one  dark  night.  When  the 
worthy  people  wake  from  their  innocent 
.  slumbers  next  morning,  I  and  the  emerald 
will  be  missing  !  " 

Carson  lit  a  cheroot  with  some  daintiness. 
"  It's  a  wickedly  simple  plan,"  he  drawled, 
"  and  a  simply  wicked  one.    You're  a  cold- 
blooded, immoral  young  scoundrel,  Dicky ! 
I  never  doubted  that." 

"  Oh,  you're  no  saint  yourself  !  "  Dicky 
cried.     "There  are  queer  stories  enough 

about  you  " 

"If  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  were  living  in 
West  Africa  to-day,"  retorted  Blue-funk 
Carson  with  calm  complacency,  "  there  would 
be  queer  stories  told  about  him.  Believe 
nothing  you  hear  out  here,  Dicky,  unless  I 
tell  it  you.  Anyhow,  wiiatever  I've  had  to 
do  in  my  time,  I  don't  make  a  practice  of 
stealing  from  unsuspecting  natives  or  of 
stirring  them  up  against  white  men." 

The  boy  smiled  again,  like  the  gay- 
hearted  young  pagan  he  was. 

"  I  rather  regret  that  side  of  it  myself," 
he  admitted  callously,  "but  it  can't  be 
helped.  To  speak  melodramatically,  you 
behold  a  desperate  man  !  A  chap  who's  as 
hard  up  as  I  am  can't  afford  to  worry 
about  little  moral  trifles.  I  w^ent  to  the 
tables  last  night  and  chanced  my  luck  with 
my  very  last  quid,  and  the  gods  responded. 
I  shall  just  be  able  to  fit  out  a  canoe 
and  hire  a  few  ruffians  of  boys.  And  if 
this  little  flutter  fails— well,  I  shall  either 
have  to  cut  my  throat  or  take  to  honest 
work.  I  wonder  which  of  the  two  w^ould  be 
more  painful  ?  " 

"  If  it  fails,  you  probably  won't  have  the 
choice,"  Carson  said  more  seriously.  "  I 
suppose  you  realise  that  you  are  taking  your 
life  literally  in  your  hands  ?  But  of  course 
you  do.  Even  you  understand  that  untamed 
savages  don't  exactly  encourage  the  looting 
of  their  gods.  My  boy,  if  you're  caught, 
you  won't  die  pleasantly." 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  That  goes  without  saying,"  he  said 
coolly.  "In  all  commercial  undertakings 
nowadays  one  accepts  these  trifling  risks." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  would  seem  trifling  when 
it  came  to  the  pinch  ?  "  Carson  remarked 
reflectively.  "  To  be  smeared  with  honey 
and  pinned  down  on  an  ant  heap,  for 
example  ?  I've  faced  the  prospect  of  that 
myself  in  my  time,  and — it  didn't  appeal  to 
me  one  little  bit." 

"  Personally,  I  don't  propose  to  face  it," 
Dicky  Kortright  broke  in.  "  I  shall  have 
my  revolver  handy.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  they  don't  take  me  alive.  But 
all  this  is  rather  beside  the  mark.  I'm  here 
to  persuade  you  to  go  partners  in  this  flutter 
with  me." 

Carson  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  Not  in  my  line,  as  I 
say.'; 

Dicky,  with  annoyance,  recognised  finaUty 
in  his  tones. 

"If  I  didn't  know  you,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  were  deterred  by  the  trifling  risks 
of  the  trip-  "  he  began. 

"  And  you  would  be  quite  right,"  Carson 
drawled.  "I  have  a  real  horror  of  risks. 
iVlways  go  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  'em,  on 
principle." 

Dicky  laughed  against  his  will. 

"  You  old  humbug  !  "  he  cried.  "  As 
though  I  didn't  know  you  !  You  talk  like 
that  always,  and  yet  the  only  time  you're 
really  and  truly  happy  is  when  the  hair  on 
other  men's  heads  is  standing  up  straight 
on  end." 

"  You  have  formed  a  strange  misconcep- 
tion of  my  character,"  said  Blue-funk 
Carson. 

"  Then  I  share  it  with  a  good  many  other 
people.  But  won't  you  really  come  into  this 
game  with  me  ?  " 

"  No.  And  if  I  thought  it  was  the  least 
use,  I'd  try  to  persuade  you  against  it.  But 
I'll  do  this.  I  shall  start  up  river  myself  in 
a  week,  and  if  I  find  you  still  alive  and  in  a 
hole,  I'll  do  my  best  to  help  you  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  that's  something,"  conceded  Dicky 
Kortright. 

"It's  all  I'll  do,"  said  Blue-funk  Carson. 
"  But  the  chances  are — that  you  won't  be 
alive  !  " 

"  You're  cheery  company  to-day  ! "  the  boy 
iaughed.    "  Good-bye  !  " 

They  shook  hands,  and  Carson,  left  alone, 
sucked  thoughtfully  at  his  cheroot. 

"You're  a  graceless  young  scoundrel,  but 
somehow  you're  oddly  lovable,"  he  reflected. 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  see  you  asrain  ?  " 


As  it  chanced,  he  ivas  to  see  Dicky  Kort- 
right again,  and  the  fashion  of  their 
meeting  he  will  remember  until  he  dies. 

Far  up  the  river,  beyond  the  last  tentacles 
of  ever-advancing  civilisation,  Carson  had 
landed.  He  left  Imbono  and  the  boys  with 
the  canoe,  and  pushed  through  the  forest 
with  his  gun  in  search  of  game  for  the  pot. 
The  country  was  entirely  strange  to  him,  but 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  near  the  village 
of  Dicky  Kortright's  harebrained  piratical 
quest,  and  he  advanced  with  some  caution. 
The  people  of  that  village  were  said  to  be 
unfriendly  to  white  men.  But  Carson  had  a 
promise  to  keep,  and  he  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  his  promises.  He  knew  well  that 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  the  boy,  if 
he  still  lived,  was  in  sore  need  of  help. 

It  was  dark  in  the  forest.  Somewhere 
far  above  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly, 
but  only  an  occasional  golden  shaft  pierced 
down  through  the  lofty  canopy  of  tangled 
foliage.  The  giant  trunks  of  the  trees 
towered  up  through  the  gloom,  and  the  eye 
strove  in  vain  to  follow  the  intricate  cordage 
of  vines  and  creepers  that  swept  from  trunk 
to  trunk.  There  was  something  sinister 
about  the  dull,  heavy  light.  Carson,  iron- 
nerved  and  used  to  primeval  forests  as  he 
was,  was  conscious  of  it.  The  bush 
seemed  to  reek  of  mysterious  wickedness 
and  cruelty.  It  appeared  a  fitting  answer  to 
his  sombre  thoughts  when,  suddenly  from 
near  at  hand,  he  heard  a  low,  hopeless  moan. 

He  pressed  forward  swiftly,  the  trees 
opened  before  him,  and  then,  in  a  small 
circular  clearing  of  .bare  trodden  earth,  he 
saw  Dicky  Kortright  once  again. 

The  boy  was  bound  with  outstretched 
hands  against  the  trunk  of  a  withered  tree. 
He  was  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
Carson  sickened  at  the  sight  of  his  body. 
It  was  one  hideous  mass  of  wounds,  to  which 
clung  clouds  of  flies.  His  face  was  drawn 
with  long  agony,  the  mouth  drooped,  and  the 
eyes  were  set  in  a  glassy  stare.  The  boy  had 
been  savagely  tortured  and  then  tied  up  to 
die  slowly  from  his  wounds  and  from  parch- 
ing thirst.  Above  his  head  was  nailed  a 
plume  of  scarlet  feathers,  signifying  that  he 
was  ju-ju,  and  that  it  was  death  for  anyone 
to  touch  or  aid  him.  Just  for  a  moment 
Carson  stood  transfixed  with  sheer  horror, 
gazing  at  the  piteous  sight,  remembering  the 
handsome,  reckless  boy  whom  he  had  known 
and  liked.  Barely  could  he  recognise  him 
now.  Then,  with  an  oath  of  rage  and  pity, 
he  had  sprung  forward  to  Dicky  Kortright's 
side. 
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The^  boy  was  very  near  to  death.  Carson 
cut  the  cords  and  laid  him  gently  upon  the 
ground.  Then  he  knelt  beside  him,  moisten- 
ing his  lips  with  whisky  and  water  from 
his  flask.  In  a  little  while  just  a  last  flicker 
of  strength  came  back  to  Dicky  Kortright. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  gay,  fearless  life 
that  it  should  come  with  the  feeble  ghost  of 
a  laugh.  Dicky  had  always  laughed,  through 
good  luck  and  through  ill. 

He  recognised  Carson. 

"  Hullo,  Blue-funk,  old  man  ! "  he 
whispered,  with  a  faint  chuckle.  "  Don't — 
say — I — told — you— so  !  " 

"  Better  not  try  to  talk  till  you're  stronger, 
old  chap,"  Carson  said  gently.  But  Dicky 
strove  to  laugh  again. 

"  I  shan't  get  stronger,"  he  muttered, 
with  pauses  between  the  words.  "  I'm  going 
out.    Yery  good  of  you — to  look  me  up." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd  come  with  you  or 
kept  you  back  !  "  Carson  muttered. 

But  Dicky  motioned  for  more  whisky,  and 
spent  lavishly  the  fleeting  strength  it  gave 
in  a  few  broken  sentences.  His  words  came 
in  hissing  whispers — he  was  as  near  to 
death  as  a  living  man  can  be — but  the  old 
light-hearted  pluck  still  ruled  the  cruelly 
mishandled  body. 

"Glad  you  were  out  of  it.  No  sense  in 
two  of  us  going  out.  You  were  right — it 
was  a  risky  game.  But  it  was  worth 
playing — ^no  end  of  a  lark  !  And  I  nearly 
pulled  it  off  I  The  emerald's  there  all 
right !  I  saw  it— I  even  touched  it  !  The 
people  had  made  me  welcome.  Bather 
low  down  to  pay  back  their  hospitality  like 
that,  perhaps.  But  I  paid  for  it  all  right, 
with  interest.  The  idol  is  in  a  big  hut.  I 
crept  there  one  night.  But  the  witch-doctor 
had — smelt  a  rat.  A  nasty  suspicious 
devil !  They  took  me  from  behind.  No 
time  to  plug  them  or  myself.  My  boys 
bolted,  I  fancy.  That  was — two  rather  long 
days  ago.  I've  been— paying  for  my  lark 
ever  since  ! " 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  only  a  spasm  of  pain 
crossed  his  face.  His  voice  was  weakening, 
trailing  away  significantly.  Carson  took  his 
hands  and  held  them. 

"  li  there  was  only  anything  I  could  do, 
Dicky,  old  man  ! "  he  muttered. 

"You've  kept  your  word,"  Dicky  whispered. 
"  No  one  else  would  have  done  as  nuich." 

"  Is  there  any  message  for  anyone  ? " 
Carson  asked.  He  knew  that  the  time  was 
short. 

Dicky  was  flippant  to  the  end. 

"  No  messages  !     Shan't  bother  anyone. 


You  see,  it's  not  a  case  of  one  girl — it's 
several  ! " 

But,  when  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was 
urgent. 

"  Clear  out  now,  Blue-funk  !  You  can't 
do  anything  more  for  me.  It's  death  for 
you  to  stay.  I'm  ju-ju,  and  this  is  their 
beastly  place  of  sacrifice.  Please  go,  old 
man,  please  go  ! " 

But  Carson  only  said  quietly — 

"  Do  you  really  think  I'm  going  to  leave 
you  ? " 

And  Dicky  smiled  for  the  last  time. 

"No— knew  you  wouldn't.  So  I  must 
just — buck  up  and — die  quickly  !  " 

And  he  did  not  speak  again.  Carson  had 
made  his  head  as  comfortable  as  he  might 
upon  his  knee.  He  sat  there  fanning  away 
the  loathly  flies.  And  perhaps  half  an 
hour  later  Dicky  Kortright  gave  a  little  sigh 
and  went  out  feailessly  upon  the  last  and 
greatest  adventure  of  his  life. 

Carson  laid  the  dead  man  down  and  closed 
his  eyes  with  reverence,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  gave  a  thought  to  his  own  safety. 
And  with  the  thought  he  realised  that  it 
had  come  too  late.  There  was  a  sudden  yell 
and  a  rush  of  armed  natives.  They  had  crept 
close  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Carson  was 
upon  his  feet  with  one  bound,  and  his  revolver 
was  spitting  fiercely.  But  the  fight  was 
hopeless  from  the  first— the  odds  were  too 
cruelly  heavy.  The  white  man  strove  to  sell 
his  life  expensively.  Two  of  his  assailants 
he  sent  to  join  Dicky  Kortright.  A  third 
dropped  howling  with  a  shattered  thigh. 
Carson  remembered  Dicky's  tortures  even  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  fight,  and  was  resolute  not 
to  be  taken  alive.  But  his  assailants  had 
their  orders.  The  white  man  was  borne  down 
under  a  jam  of  foes.  Cords  were  tightly 
swathed  about  his  limbs.  Tlien  he  was  lifted 
and  carried  away  over  winding  native  paths  to 
a  large  village.  Within  an  empty  hut  he  was 
filing  down  and  left  alone  to  contemplate  the 
fate  that  lay  before  him. 

He  almost  welcomed  the  interruption  to 
such  thoughts  that  came  at  last.  Anything 
was  better  than  lying  there,  maddened  by 
thirst,  with  cords  that  felt  like  red-hot  wires 
about  his  wrists  and  ankles,  thinking,  despite 
all  his  will-power,  of  the  torments  that  he 
might  have  to  bear.  He  expected  no  mercy, 
and  he  was  wise.  He  had  dared  to  assist  a 
victim  about  whom  the  mysterious  shadow 
of  ju-ju  had  been  cast.  Death — probably  in 
an  awful  shape — awaited  such  sacrilege. 

Night  had  fully  fallen  when  they  came. 
The  quiet  of  his  prison  was  invaded  by 
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shadowy  cliatteriiig  figures.  The  cords 
about  his  ankles  were  cut  ;  he  was  jerked  to 
his  feet  and  dragged  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  a  moonless  night,  but  the  street  of  the 
village  was  all  a-flicker  with  torches.  And 
now  there  fell  a  sudden  ominous  silenpe. 
All  the  village  were  there — men,  women,  and 
youngsters — and  all  were  gazing  at  the 
doomed  prisoner.  He  contrived  to  bear 
himself  coolly  as  ever.  He  would  manage 
to  die  without  shame,  if  he  must  die. 
Nothing  was  to  be  gaiued  by  whining.  He 
looked  about  him  steadily,  when  once  his 
eyes  grew  used  to  the  flickering  light.  That 
was  no  devil,  that  gigantic,  grotesquely 
hideous  figure.  Only  a  weak-nerved  man 
would  have  been  cowed  by  the  sight  of  such 
an  object.  It  was  merely  the  witch-doctor, 
cased  from  head  to  waist  in  a  great  mask 
and  frame  of  wood.  Carson  speculated 
grimly  as  to  how  much  blood  the  creature 
had  already  upon  his  filthy  hands.  They 
lived  by  blood  and  terror,  these  witch-doctors, 
as  he  well  knew.  Each  village  cowered 
beneath  their  corrupt,  mysterious  tyranny. 
A  present,  if  big  enough,  spelled  life  or  death. 

He  wondered   But  the  witch-doctor  had 

made  a  sign,  and  his  guards  were  dragging 
Carson  along  the  street. 

To  a  large  hut  standing  alone  they  led 
him.  The  witch-doctor  prostrated  himself 
upon  its  threshold.  He  grovelled  like  a 
great  snake  before  the  eyes  of  the  silent, 
staring  villagers.  Then  he  rose,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  gesture,  Carson's  guards 
forced  the  white  man  upon  his  knees, 
compelling  him  to  grind  his  face  upon  the 
ground.  Eesistance  was  useless,  as  he  knew 
well,  but  still  the  Englishman  resisted. 
Only  after  a  struggle  did  they  force  the 
bound  white  man  to  do  reverence  before  the 
rude  temple  of  their  god.  Then  the  witch- 
doctor led  the  way  within,  and  Carson 
between  two  guards  was  made  to  follow. 

It  was  dark  within  the  hut — only  one 
evil-smelling  lamp  gave  a  dim,  mysterious 
light — but  Carson  was  aware  at  last  of  the 
god  that  this  village  worshipped.  At  first 
he  only  saw  a  strange  green  flicker  of  light. 
Then  he  understood.  This  would  be  the 
p:reat  emerald  for  which  Dicky  Kortright 
liad  risked,  nay,  given,  his  life  !  Now  his 
eyes  saw  more  clearly.  The  jewel  flashed 
from  the  forehead  of  a  great  uncoutli  idol 
very  rudely  carved  of  dark  w^ood.  Heaven 
only  knew  how  ancient  was  that  idol,  or  what 
nvers  of  blood  had  flowed  in  its  honour 
through  the  centuries  !  It  seemed  to  glare 
nioekingly,  with  cold  hate,  at  the  tall,  lean 


white  man,  and  he  stared  back  as  steadily. 
They  stood  for  the  new  and  the  old — for 
clean  things  and  for  dark,  mysterious  sin. 

The  witch-doctor  had  been  dancing 
grotesquely  before  the  idol.  Now  he  halted 
with  a  sudden  cry,  stood  for  a  moment  as  in 
rapt,  worshipping  attention,  then  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  open  air. 

Carson  was  hurried  out  by  his  guards. 
The  witch-doctor  follow^ed,  and  addressed 
the  w^aiting  people  in  a  high,  sustained 
scream.  Carson  was  able  to  follow  some  of 
his  words.  It  was  his  own  fate  that  he  was 
hearing.  "  The  great  god  had  spoken ! 
The  vdnte  man  was  to  be  bound  to  the  tree 
of  sacrifice,  and  left  to  expiate  his  sin."  So 
he  was  to  die  by  starvation.  Half  un- 
consciously he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
recognising  that  his  end  might  have  been  far 
more  aw^ful. 

The  people  received  the  judgment  with 
acclamation.  A  procession  was  hastily 
formed.  The  masked  witch-doctor  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  prisoner,  stumbling 
among  his  guards.  Behind  follow^ed  all  the 
village,  brandishing  torches,  thumping  drums, 
scaring  the  creatures  of  the  forest  with  their 
strident,  savage  yells.  The  scene  was  worthy 
of  a  nightmare.  Carson  found  himself 
wondering  if  it  were  all  a  horrible  dream. 
But  he  tripped  upon  a  root  in  tlie  gloom, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  and  one  of  his  guards 
prodded  him  brutally  with  a  spear,  as  a  hint 
to  walk  with  greater  care.  This  was  no 
dream. 

The  procession  halted  in  the  clearing 
wherein  Dicky  Kortright  liad  met  his  end. 
To  the  same  tree  Carson  was  lashed  with 
cruel  straitness.  His  arms  were  stretched 
on  either  side  to  their  full  extent  ;  his 
ankles  were  bound  to  pegs  ;  cords  were 
wound  about  his  waist  and  neck.  When  it 
was  finished,  when  the  red  ju-ju  plume  had 
been  affixed  above  his  head,  Carson  could 
scarcely  move  a  muscle  of  his  body.  Already 
he  was  tortured  by  thirst  and  weak  for  want 
of  food.  So  he  was  to  stand,  he  realised, 
until  his  strength  and  life  crept  from  him, 
or  until  the  vultures  and  red  ants  realised 
his  utter  helplessness. 

But  he  was  not  yet  to  be  left  alone.  For 
hour  after  hour  the  villagers  held  savage 
revels  in  the  clearing,  for  hour  after  hour 
the  bound,  doomed  victim  gazed  upon 
barbaric  dances  and  witnessed  the  celebra- 
tion of  hideous  rites.  Through  all  that  time 
his  ears  were  tortured  by  a  sustained  and 
raucous  din.  No  notice  was  taken  of  him. 
He  was  treated  now^  as  one  under  ju-ju  and 
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already  dead.  Not  until  the  grey  dawn- 
liglit  dimmed  the  torches  did  the  concourse 
vanish.  Then  Blue-funk  Carson  was  left  to 
silence,  to  the  torture  of  his  cords,  to  the 
torture  of  thirst,  until  merciful  Death  at  last 
should  stretch  forth  his  hand. 

The  long  hours  that  followed  were  always 
blurred  in  his  memory.  It  is  possible  that 
he  actually  dozed  in  his  bonds  for  a  little 
while  ;  but,  if  so,  the  sun  aroused  him  all 
too  soon,  like  a  red  devil  eager  for  torment. 
His  head  was  bare  ;  there  was  little  sheltering 
shade.    Then  began  real'torture. 

Carson  was  raving  in  delirium.  For  what 
seemed  eternity  he  had  gritted  his  teeth  upon 
his  agony.  If  that  devil  of  a  witch-doctor 
or  the  guards  were  within  earshot,  they  should 
be  gratified  by  hearing  no  cry  of  weakness 
wrung  from  him.  So  for  a  space  he  had 
endured.  His  tongue  felt  like  a  hot,  swollen 
rag  of  leather ;  his  head  was  splitting  ;  his 
eyeballs  seemed  to  swell  and  burn  even  under 
his  closed  lids  ;  his  limbs  were  at  times  numb 
and  dead,  and  at  times  shot  through  with 
racking  pains.  And  then  at  last  his  brain 
was  mercifully  dulled. 

He  thought  that  he  was  playing  cricket 
far  away  in  England.  There  was  the  rustle 
of  a  cool  breeze  through  tall  old  elms  ;  he 
could  hear  the  ripple  of  a  little  stream.  He 
longed  to  reach  that  stream,  but  something 
held  back  his  feet.  The  green,  shaven  field 
was  clear  before  his  eyes,  the  faces  of  the 
players  were  real  to  him.  He  laughed  hoarsely 
in  his  bonds,  and  was  unconscious  of  all 
pain. 

And  then  his  vision  changed.  He  was  in 
West  Africa,  speaking  with  a  girl,  a  tall  girl, 
whose  brave,  delicate  face  had  haunted  his 
sane  dreams  for  months.  Through  all  that 
time  he  had  dreamed  of  seeing  her  again 
one  day.  Now  it  seemed  to  his  crazed  brain 
that  that  dream  was  realised. 

Carson  spoke  aloud.  His  voice  would 
have  been  very  gentle  but  for  its  piteous 
hoarseness.  His  eyes  were  tortured  no 
longer ;  there  was  a  look  in  them  that  few 
had  ever  seen, 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  back^at 
last !  I  always  meant  to  come  back  to  you. 
But  the  time  has  been  very  long.  I  can 
speak  now.  Is  there — is  there  anything  you 
can  say  to  me  ?  " 

Who  can  say  what  he  believed  he  heard 
in  answer  ?  But  the  bound  man  smiled,  and 
there  came  a  rare  happiness  to  his  thin  face 
that  was  in  strange  contrast  to  its  usual  lazy 
calm. 

And  then  for  a  while  his  delirium  passed 


and  he  awoke  to  pain.  Only  the  cords 
sustained  him  now.  The  weight  of  his  body 
was  upon  his  neck  and  his  swollen  arms. 
He  drooped  limply  with  slack  knees.  His 
eyes  were  dull,  bloodshot,  and  painful.  No 
human  being  was  in  sight,  but  living 
creatures  were  not  lacking.  At  his  very 
feet  there  crouched  a  huge  vulture,  gazing  up 
at  him  with  horrid,  chilly  eyes  that  seemed 
to  calculate  his  strength.  Carson  shivered 
slightly,  and  became  aware  of  two  more 
hideous  birds  of  prey  perched  upon  a  branch 
near  to  his  head.  They  seemed  to  know  that 
their  hour  was  very  near. 

"  Ugh,  you  loathsome  brutes  ! "  Carson 
muttered.  "  I  wonder  if  you'll  wait  ?  Well, 
it  can't  be  long  now." 

He  thought  of  Imbono.  He  wondered 
what  he  was  doing.  If  he  knew  of  his 
master's  plight,  he  would  risk  his  own  life 
with  supreme  carelessness  for  his  rescue. 
Carson  was  well  assured  of  that.  But  he 
could  know  nothing.  Well,  it  was  better  so. 
No  sense  in  sacrificing  Imbono,  too.  Carson, 
in  his  agony,  felt  dully  thankful  that  he  had 
led  no  one  save  himself  into  this  plight. 
And  with  the  thought  a  kindly  stupor 
brought  him  relief  from  pain. 

It  w^as  evening  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
once  more.  The  sun  had  vanished — oh, 
thank  Heaven  for  that !  The  light  was  dull, 
or  it  might  be  that  his  eyes  were  failing  fast. 
But  surely  that  was  a  step  ?  Yes,  a  huge, 
weird  figure  was  approaching  him  across  the 
clearing.  Carson  realised  that  the  witch- 
doctor in  his  grotesque  mask  had  come  to 
gloat  upon  his  victim. 

He  did  not  greatly  care.  He  troubled 
about  very  little  now.  Life  was  flickering 
very  low  in  his  sorely-tried  body.  Only 
he  was  just  conscious  of  a  dull  longing 
for  vengeance  upon  this  cowardly,  torturing 
devil.  Not  a  very  appropriate  thought  for 
a  dying  man,  perhaps,  but  Carson  was  always 
a  good  hater,  with  a  stubborn  vein  in  his 
queer  nature. 

The  witch-doctor  was  beside  him  now, 
looming  huge  in  the  dim  light.  Carson 
tried  to  speak  and  failed.  And  then  it 
seemed  to  the  Englishman  that  his  brain 
was  delirious  once  more,  for  the  witch-doctor 
spoke  in  Imbono's  voice  ! 

"  You  no  cry  out,"  he  muttered.  "  Dere 
may  be  plenty  niggers  near  in  w^oods.  I 
going  cut  you  loose." 

There  w^as  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  both 
the  knife  and  the  hand  were  red  and  wet 
with  blood.    Imbono  chuckled  savagely. 

"  I  been  spying  about  in  woods.  Found 


"  The  boy  was  bound  with  outstretched  liands  against  the  trunk  of  a  withered  tree." 
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you  at  last.  Ben  I  met  clafc  debbil  of  witch- 
doctor. He  die  quick,  much  too  quick, 
worse  luck  !  But  his  mask  come  in  berrali 
useful  for  me  !  " 

Carson  could  not  speak  ;  the  last  of  his 
strength  seemed  to  have  been  snapped  by 
this  sudden  reaction.  But  in  his  heart  there 
was  a  wonderful  warmth  of  gratitude  and 
affection  for  this  ruffianly,  ever-faithful 
servant  of  his.  Undiluted  Arab  blood  may 
have  its  failings,  but  a  very  little  of  it  can 


give  a  black  man  the  quality  of  loyalty  till 
death. 

Imbono  cut  the  cords  and  swung  up  his 
limp  master  in  his  great  arms. 

"We  clear  out  now.  Not  far  to  canoe. 
Trust  to  luck.  But  if  we  meet  any  dirty 
niggers,  dey  no  take  us  alive  !  " 

And  then  Carson  seemed  to  slip  away 
definitely  into  utter  darkness. 

It  was  a  long  fortnight  before  he  realised 
that  Imbono  had  brought  him  through. 


The  story  of  another  adventure  of  Trader  Carson's  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A  SUSSEX  SONG. 


'T^HE  white  road  leads  to  London  Town, 
*     By  hamlet,  hill,  and  hollow, 
The  green  path  winds  to  Chancton  Down, 
Now  which  one  shall  we  follow? 

Oh,  London  streets  are  paved  with  gold, 

But  who  would  be  for  changing 
The  wizard  wealth  of  wood  and  wold 

For  metal  joy=estranging? 

So  foot  it  we  across  the  field, 

And  climb  the  low  stile  over; 
Mount,  and  for  you  the  widening  weald. 

The  drifted  scent  of  clover. 

Cloud-armies  mustering  silently, 

Their  shadowy  ranks  retreating 
Along  the  Down,  and  glimpse  of  sea 

Where  sea  and  sky  are  meeting. 

The  white  road  leads  to  London  Town, 

By  hamlet,  hill,  and  hollow. 
The  green  path  winds  to  Chancton  Down, 

And  that's  the  one  we'll  follow. 

THOMAS  SHARP. 


COUNTRY  BORN. 


By  EDITH  DART, 

Author  of    Rebecca  Drew^'  ''Likeness,''  etc. 


YD    was  workhouse 
born.    There  was 
little  chance  of 
her  forgetting  the 
disagreeable  fact, 
were  she  disposed 
towards  high- 
i    mindedness,  for  it 
had  been  sounded 
continually  in  her 
young    ears — used 
as  goad,  recrimination,  or  subduer,  as  occasion 
might  demand. 

She  was  never  sure  in  her  own  mind 
where  the  precise  nature  of  the  disgrace  lay, 
or  why  one  was  to  be  branded  with  the 
locality  of  one's  birthplace  as  a  lifelong 
stigma ;  but  then  Lyd  was  an  unworldly 
young  creature,  shut  away  in  a  little  corner 
of  the  world,  where  the  currents  of  life 
moved  in  narrow,  unaltering  channels. 

Nature,  wiser  than  men  or  circumstance, 
wrought  her  compensation,  however—  such 
compensation  as  search  may  never  find— and 
set  in  the  soul  of  the  little  farmhouse  drudge 
and  workhouse  foundling  of  Moor  Farm  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  a  susceptibility  to 
Nature  that  might  have  shamed  no  artist's 
possession. 

In  truth,  Lyd  Layman  owned  the  artistic 
temperament.  It  was  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous element.  The  country  folk,  recog- 
nising its  strangeness,  often  expressed  their 
opinion  that  Lyd  was  "a  bit  mazed  'pon 
time "  ;  while  Lyd  herself  had  never  heard 
of  anything  so  uncanny,  and  would  have 
resented  its  application  as  a  reflection  upon 
herself.  Lyd  only  knew  that  it  was  good, 
wlien  the  day's  work  was  over,  to  steal  to 
the  linhay  door  and  enjoy  a  brief  leisure, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  long  purple  line  to  the 
south-west  that  denoted  the  distant  moor. 

Something  stirred  within  her  at  the  sight 
of  red  Devon  earth,  lying  fresh  and  vivid 
from  the  plough  against  a  clear  March  sky, 
or  the  first  primrose  bringing  the  breath  of 
spring  woods  in  its  pale  petals.  Not  even 
the  pitiless  winter  was  without  its  deliglits, 
when  numbed  fingers  drew  back  the  heavy 
latches,  and    Good  morning^  "  was  said  to  a 


fairy  world  in  garment  of  gleaming  snow  or 
hoar-frost. 

It  was  a  curious  anomaly  that,  year  in, 
year  out,  she  should  drudge  away  at  the 
rough  tasks  in  house  and  field,  and  yet  find 
no  dulling  of  the  subtle  sense  that  made 
her  world  so  fair  a  place  to  dwell  in, 
and  stranger  still  that  a  spirit  of  brave 
cheerfulness  should  live  undaunted  in  her 
companioned  with  that  quivering  sense. 

The  mistress  of  the  farm  was  a  decrepit 
old  woman,  with  every  faculty,  save  that  of 
extracting  the  uttermost  farthing  from  all, 
impaired  with  age.  Her  two  sons  were 
wild  fellows,  and  alternately  overworked  or 
neglected,  in  intervals  of  intemperate  bouts, 
their  servants,  who  held  them  in  common 
detestation.  Lyd  was  the  only  giil  of  the 
place,  and  with  Bob  Steer,  the  farm  boy, 
made  up  the  youth  of  the  establishment. 
Bob  secretly  thought  his  companion  not  "  a 
bad  sort  o'  maid,"  although  he  ridiculed 
her  fancies,  and  had  all  a  masculine  rustic 
contempt  for  ideas  alien  to  his  own. 

Lyd  was  leaning  over  the  cob  w^all  that 
separated  the  yard  from  the  cart  -  track 
outside,  and  looked  across  the  golden  fields 
to  where  a  sharp  line  defined  the  coast,  and 
a  haze  betokened  the  sea  of  the  Channel 
beyond.  Twilight  crept  up  from  the  woods 
to  eastward,  but  on  the  upland  a  soft  light 
touched  everything  to  a  common  pearly  glow, 
amid  which  the  ripening  wheat  glinted  like 
the  golden  ornaments  amongst  the  laces  of  a 
woman's  gown.  Bob  grunted  in  slow  amaze- 
ment at  the  girl's  exclamation  of  delight. 

"Same  as  always,  I  reckon.  I  never 
dawn't  see  no  difference  in  fields  and  clouds, 
nor  no  other  body  else  as  got  a  bit  o'  sense 
in  their  head.  I  never  see  such  a  maid  as 
'tis  for  looking  at  the  sky,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  'twas  a  painted  picture  !  I  call  it  reg'lar 
child's  play,  I  do  ! "  Lyd  turned  quickly 
from  the  glow  of  earth  and  sky  to  the 
homely  figure  slouching  at  her  side. 

"  'Tis  alw'ays  a-changing — not  two  hours 
the  same.  See  now%  the  light  is  fading  bit 
l)y  l)it,  and  the  grey  clouds  slippin'  up.  I 
hain't  never  tired  of  it —never  !  " 

*'  I  knows  better  than  to  waste  my  time 
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a-looking  at  what  I've  seen  all  my  days,  and 
you  should,  too."  He  shuffled  across  the  yard 
to  the  house,  the  old  sheep-dog  at  his  heels. 

Lyd  stood  for  an  instant  with  surging 
rebellion  in  her  sensitive  young  soul  at  his 
contemptuous  words. 

"They  don't  none  see  right— they  don't 
love  'ee  as  I  do."  There  was  some  consolation 
in  the  thought  of  the  aloofness  of  the  shrine. 
None  disputed  worship  with  herself  ;  it  was 
her  only  unquestioned  right.  Lyd  went 
indoors  with  a  return  of  her  old  peace  and 
the  artist's  pity  in  her  mind  towards  those 
other  poor  blind  eyes  that  missed  so  much. 

The  sleepy  farmhouse  was  astir,  for  a 
visitor — a  rare  event,  indeed — was  coming 
from  town.  Lyd  worked  with  a  will  to  make 
the  old  guest  chamber,  with  its  heavy  moth- 
eaten  hangings  and  dreary  air  of  disuse, 
habitable  for  the  proper  reception  of  the 
"fine  lady"  whom  she  pictured  as  its 
occupier.  The  old  mistress  gave  orders, 
and  saw  they  were  scrupulously  followed, 
grumbling  the  while  at  the  trouble  and 
work  entailed  by  the  innovation.  From  her 
talk  Lyd  gathered  that  the  girl  in  question 
was  a  distant  relative,  and  possessed  money. 

"You  needn't  think  as  Rosa  will  have 
aught  to  say  to  a  workhouse  maid.  Just 
mind  your  own  manners,  for  'tis  not  for 
nothing  that  the  place  is  turned  upside 
down  for  a  bit  of  a  town  maid's  pleasure." 
Lyd  guessed  that  the  girl's  money  was  the 
reason  of  her  being  a  welcome  guest.  She 
shuddered  as  she  thought  of  either  of  the 
young  masters,  with  their  coarse  oaths  or, 
worse  still,  their  coarser  jests.  Lyd's  ears, 
for  all  that  they  had  rarely  known  gentle- 
ness of  human  speech,  could  never  become 
accustomed  to  ribaldry  and  harsh  words. 

She  felt  a  sudden  pity  for  the  new-comer, 
as  she  polished  the  carved  foot  of  the  great 
mahogany  four-poster,  and  fastened  faded 
maroon  damask  curtains  to  the  poles  bearing 
an  ugly  carved  head  at  each  end.  The  old 
mistress  did  not  approve  of  flowers,  especially 
within  doors.  Lyd  tended  hers  out  of  sight, 
in  any  old  pot  or  pan  that  she  could  muster  ; 
but  she  dared  a  reprimand  for  once,  and  set 
a  blue-and-white  china  pot  full  of  red  roses 
upon  the  black  oak  chest  doing  duty  for 
dressing-table.  She  turned  out  from  some 
unknown  cupboard  a  gay  chintz  cover  to 
hide  the  ugly  cushions  of  a  dilapidated  arm- 
chair, making  the  sombre  room,  with  its 
small  lattice-paned  windows,  as  cheerful  as 
might  be. 

"  I  reckon  as  a  town  maid '11  think  us 


brave  and  dull.  I  went  to  Exeter  once 
myself,  of  a  cattle-fair  day.  There,  you 
couldn't  fancy  where  all  they  folks  did  come 
from — reg'lar  droves  they  was  !  " 

Lyd  had  sHpped  down  to  spend  her  leisure 
of  half  an  hour  in  helping  the  shepherd's 
wife  with  her  evening  work.  She  sat  on  a 
wooden  chair  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  the 
soft  downy  head  nodding  against  her  breast 
as  she  soothed  the  small  creature  to  an 
unwilling  sleep.  4 

To  Lyd  had  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunities of  travel  vouchsafed  to  Jemima 
Merrifield,  but  the  idea  of  anybody  finding 
the  farm  dull  taxed  heavily  her  belief. 

"  Town  folks  be  all  for  pleasurin' ;  the 
maid  won't  bide  long.  What  with  dairy  work 
and  a  heavy  wash,  I  don't  see  as  you  can 
find  much  time  to  trapse  after  visiting 
maidens,  though  you  hain't  never  the  one 
to  stick  up  for  yerself.  Wait  till  you  get 
married,  wi'  a  man's  tantrums  to  worry  over, 
you  will  most-like  change  your  tune  then." 
Lyd  laid  the  sleeping  baby  in  its  cradle  and 
went  out  softly.  Jemima's  voluble  pessimism 
always  made  her  feel  vaguely  unhappy. 

The  new-comer  was  a  vulgar  and  pre- 
tentious girl.  She  wore  gaudy  clothes,  and 
frizzed  her  mass  of  pale  flaxen  hair  in  a 
manner  that  amazed  Lyd.  In  some  inex- 
plicable way  her  presence  affected  the  other's 
daily  peace.  Not  that  they  became  intimate. 
Rosa  Jenkins  took  care  of  that,  accentuating 
the  distance  betw^een  their  stations  in  open 
scorn  of  the  country  maid's  Devonshire 
speech  and  quaint  expressions,  that  were, 
many  of  them,  pure  Elizabethan  in  form. 

Sometimes  the  visitor  would  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  kitchen,  holding  frilled  garments 
high  against  the  possible  contact  of  pots 
and  pans.  She  would  exclaim  loudly  at  the 
unknown  utensils,  the  copper  "  skillet," 
polished  brass  milk-pans,  and  such-like.  She 
could  not  discern  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
dusky  old  place,  with  oak-raftered  ceiling, 
smoke-grimed  and  blackened  by  age,  of  the 
wide  open  hearth,  with  the  high- backed 
settle  in  black  oak  also.  She  would  ask 
unintelligent  questions,  and  laugh  loudly  at 
her  own  ignorance.  There  was  no  sound  Lyd 
hated  more  than  that  stupid,  empty  laugh. 
She  would  bend  again  over  her  work,  the 
quick  blood  stinging  in  her  veins  at  ridicule 
or  taunt.  It  was  not  that  she  minded  either — 
she  was  used  to  both  from  childhood — only 
something  was  suddenly  thrust  between  the 
homely  peace  of  her  daily  labour,  something 
that  jarred  her  whole  being,  she  knew  not 


how  or  why.  Jemima's  opinion  was  tliafc 
Bob  was  "  took  by  the  town  maid,"  as  sbe 
expressed  it.  "  'Tis  always  tlie  same  with 
tlie  men — a  fresh  face  and  a  fine  gown,  and 
off  they  run,  hke  old  ganders  after  a  young 
goose.  I  mind  as  Tummas  was  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  'em  when  we  was  courting 
together.  Many  a  word  I  did  have  to  say 
ypon  that  score  before  the  banns  was  put 
I'l-"  Lyd  was  silent.  She  held  no  views  on 
the  subject  of  errant  masculine  afPections, 
and  in  any  case  would  not  have  Uilked  about 
them  if  she  had. 


"  She  cried  out  more  tZiau  once, 
and   laughed   as    she   caUed : 
'  Give  uiG  the  roses  ! '  " 


Every  Saturday  night  she  had  a  gift— tho 
only  one  life  had  ever  made  hers.  Its  value  to 
her  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  reckoned.  Bob's 
mother  washed  for  the  "  big  house."  Every 
Saturday  Bob  took  the  linen  baskets  in  the 
donkey  cart  to  their  destination.  Passing 
back  through  the  gardens,  Ids  friend,  an 
under-gardener,  presented  him  with  a  weekly 
posy.  Bob  laughed  at  flowers  himself,  but 
he  knew  Lyd's  love,  and  brought  them  to 
her  unfailingly. 

Lyd  Avas  waiting  for  them  now.  The 
house  was  quiet  within  ;  she  left  it  to  stand 
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by  the  low  hedge  and  look  down  at  the 
valley.  She  could  hear  the  beasts,  housed 
for  the  night,  pulling  at  their  chains,  the 
quick  stamp  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  the  lowing  of 
calves  from  the  cowhouse  over  the  way.  She 
never  forgot  these  natural  country  sounds. 
Down  in  the  meadow  she  discerned  a  figure 
— figures.  Her  heart  gave  a  leap.  Yes, 
there  were  distinctly  two  forms.  They  were 
outlined  as  they  climbed  the  slope  together. 
Lyd  could  hear  their  voices.  Tbey  talked 
as  they  climbed.  The  girl  walked  slowly 
with  difficult  steps — toVn  foot-gear  is  not 
easy  to  walk  in  on  a  grassy  slope.  She  cried 
out  more  than  once,  and  laughed  as  she 
called  :  Give  me  the  roses !  These  are 
better  than  the  ones  at  the  farm.  I  like  red 
roses.  Stupid,  don't  you  see  that  you  are 
dropping  them  ?  "    Lyd  went  in  swiftly. 

A  few  moments  later  the  door  was  flung 
back,  and  Rosa  entered.  She  hobbled  across 
the  stone-paved  floor  and  threw  herself  upon 
the  settle.  She  thrust  out  her  foot  for  Lyd 
to  undo  the  many  buttons,  tossing  her 
flowered  hat  on  the  long  table  under  the 
window.  Lyd  knelt  to  do  as  she  w^as  asked. 
Her  fingers  were  uncertain,  her  whole  body 
was  trembling.  She  saw  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  red  roses  swimming  before  her 
gaze.  "  Make  baste,  clumsy  !  Can't  you 
see  that  I  am  th'ed  ?  "  the  girl  said  angrily. 
Lyd  looked  at  her,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tumult  in  her  brain,  the  fierce,  blind  hate  in 
her  heart,  she  could  not  but  see  the  beauty 
of  the  w^an  young  face  against  its  back- 
ground of  black  oak  panelling.  She  moved 
mechanically  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 
Only  familiarity  made  her  deft.  She  could 
scarcely  see  the  things  she  touched.  Rage 
died  after  a  short  while,  numbness  fell. 
They  were  gone,  she  told  herself,  for  ever. 
They  would  never  be  hers  in  the  same  way 
again — never.  A  bell  sounded.  She  hurried 
along  the  uneven  passage  in  answer.  At 
the  threshold  her  foot  kicked  at  an  object  on 
the  floor.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up— 
a  knot  of  trampled,  ruined  roses. 

***** 

*'  The  Colonel's  lady  was  here  this  morning. 
I  picked  the  best  of  my  roses  for  her  white 
frock.  Never  see  a  body,  saving  yerself, 
so  mazed  over  flowers.  They'ni  seeking 
a  kitchen-maid  to  take  back  to  Lunnon 
when  they  do  go.  None  like  Westleigh 
folks  with  the  Castle  people."  Jemima  was 
digging  potatoes  ;  Lyd,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  looked  on.  Her  talk  lately  had  grown 
rarer  than  ever.  Even  Jemima  had  re- 
marked upon  it  to  Tummas.    The  baby's 


soft  fingers  curled  round  Lyd's  coarse  ones, 
as  the  little  creature  made  the  inarticulate 
noises  of  baby  content.  "  Never  see  such  a 
maid  as  it  is  for  that  child.  Wait  till  you 
have  got  ten  of  yer  own ;  you  will  get  enough 
then,  I  can  tell  'ee."  Lyd  listened,  still  in 
silence.  The  baby's  head  drooped  in  sleep. 
She  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  laid  it  in 
its  cradle.  She  rested- her  cheek  against  the 
delicate  rose-leaf  texture  of  the  drowsy 
child's.  Tiny  fingers  clutched  sleepily  at 
her  hair,  pulling  it  loose.  A  tear  fell  on  the 
downy  little  head,  just  one.  Lyd  went  away. 

She  walked  back  through  the  wood. 
Mossy  roots  of  giant  elms  stretched  across 
the  narrow  footpath.  Their  tracer ied  crests 
revealed  patches  of  sunset  sky  between  the 
leaves.  A  carpet  of  moss  and  minute 
growing  plants  made  the  ground  as  soft  as 
velvet  to  the  tread.  Squirrels  darted  up  the 
trunk  of  a  birch  tree  at  her  approach.  Birds 
were  singing  sweetly  far  away.  Lyd  leaned 
against  the  silvered  stem  of  a  beech,  looking 
up  at  the  green  tracery  against  the  sky.  A 
crescent  moon  pricked  the  sky  suddenly  ;  one 
evening  star  shone  to  the  south-west.  The 
balm  of  evening  fell  on  the  girl's  troubled 
soul  like  the  touch  of  a  healing  hand.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  among  the  moist 
fragrance  of  moss  and  earth,  root  and  bud. 
She  gathered  a  handful  and  buried  her  face 
in  it  with  a  hungry  gesture.  Then  she  went 
on  her  way.  There  was  one  who  never  failed 
her  children— Mother  Earth. 

***** 

"  Lyd  leave  the  farm  !  "  Bob's  voice  rose 
angrily  as  Jemima  delivered  herself  of  the 
news. 

"  Who  would  want  a  country  maid  like 
Lyd  to  Lunnon,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

Jemima  changed  her  market  basket  to  the 
other  arm.  She  had  disliked  Bob  for  his 
attraction  to  Rosa.  "The  Castle  do  like 
Westleigh  maids  w^hen  they  can  get  'em." 
Jemima  felt  a  personal  importance,  since  she 
had  herself  recommended  Lyd  to  her  new 
situation. 

"Maybe  she'll  get  a  husband  therefrom, 
like  other  maidens,  before  long."  With  which 
shot  she  left  him  to  open-mouth  surprise  and 
the  hoeing  of  turnips. 

To  Lyd  herself  he  had  dared  say  little 
since  Rosa's  leaving.  There  was  an  air  that 
kept  him  at  a  distance.  To-night,  however, 
he  had  to  tell  of  his  wrath  at  her  departure. 

"You'd  best  think  twice  about  it.  The 
old  missus  never  takes  a  body  back."  Lyd's 
hands  clasped  and  unclasped  themselves  in 
their  unbucolic  fashion. 
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I  must  go — I  mud  !  "  she  said,  with  a 
quick  breath  between  the  few  words. 

"One  time  you  could  never  say  enough 
about  the  country,  fields  and  all.  Now  you 
be  wishful  to  leave  it  all.  Weathercocks 
women  be,  naught  else  1 "  He  spoke  roughly 
and  left  her.  Lyd  continued  her  scrubbing 
of  the  stone-flagged  floor. 

"I  can't  bide  here,"  she  said  under  her 
breath—-"  I  can't  bide  !  " 

***** 

Lyd  had  never  realised  what  leaving 
meant  until  it  happened.  It  was  hard  to 
bear  the  storm  of  abuse  and  invective  at  her 
departure  from  those  w^ho  had  reaped  so 
much  from  her  labour.  But  the  worst  was 
to  leave  the  country,  to  exchange  the 
spaciousness  of  hill  and  meadow,  moor  and 
wood,  for  a  dreary,  great  London  house. 
That  it  was  the  only  course,  she  felt  in  every 
pulse  of  her  unreasonable,  impulsive  young 
body.  She  could  not  stay.  The  London 
servants  were  not  the  kindest  circle  wherein 
to  be  set.  They  were  auspicious,  jealous, 
and  contemptuous  of  one  so  absolutely 
unUke  themselves.  They  laughed  at  her 
country  ways,  mimicLed  the  Devonshire 
speech,  teased  and  bulhed  her  continually, 
until  the  game  lost  something  of  its  savour 
from  Lyd's  calm  indifference.  There  was 
only  one  familiar  element  in  the  new  life, 
and  to  that  she  attached  herself  with  the  old 
energy— she  worked  as  hard  as  ever.  When 
tired,  she  crept  into  bed.  She  could  lie  and 
see  a  strip  of  sky  above  the  sea  of  black 
chimney-pots.  She  was  given  the  bed  beneath 
the  skylight  because  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
position  ;  but  Lyd  loved  to  gaze  up  at  the 
steely  blueness  of  the  stars.  In  a  strange 
world  they  still  looked  down  on  her,  and 
the  poet's  stunted  soul  stirred  into  life  again, 
and  consoled  the  weary  little  servant-maid 
with  its  mystic,  fleeting  reflection  of  the 
"  light  that  never  was  on  land  and  sea." 

The  antagonism  of  the  other  servants 
lessened.  Human  nature  W'ill  rarely  make 
definite  efforts  towards  malice,  if  it  be  easier, 
after  all,  to  be  friendly ;  and  Lyd's  com- 
panions found  'it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
tease  one  who  never  attempted  any  return  of 
their  rude  pleasantries,  or  to  bear  ill-will 
against  a  girl  who  was  so  ready  to  do 
another's  work  without  a  whisper  of 
"  rights  "  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  house- 
maids took  her  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to 
Hyde  Park.  Lyd  looked  at  the  gorgeous 
array  of  blooms  and  foliage,  and  would  have 
given  it  all  for  a  handful  of  cabbage-roses 
from  the  bush  in  the  orchard,  or  a  iiosegav 


of  lilac  wet  from  the  boughs  after  a  spring 
shower. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  when  she  came 
home.  "  It  was  kind  to  think  of  taking  me.'* 

"  I  just  thought  as  you  might  care  to 
'ave  a  look  at  the  flowers.  I  don't  think 
nothing  of  the  Park  myself  ;  I  like  something 
lively  going  on." 

"  I  like  the  flowers  brave  and  well."  But 
Lyd  remembered  that  the  white  jessamine 
would  be  blooming  by  Jemima's  gate.  Did 
anybody  pick  it  now  ?  she  wondered.  These 
London  flowers  were  too  well  cared  for  and 
trained.  Lyd  longed  for  the  tangled  masses 
of  a  cottage  garden,  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
gillyflowers  and  early  stocks.  The  city  was 
no  place  for  wild  things  like  the  flowers  and 
herself ;  they  belonged  to  the  woods,  not  to 
a  land  of  commonplace  cultivation. 
***** 

"  I  like  the  little  maid  with  the  big  grey 
eyes.  Did  w^e  not  bring  her  from  Westleigh 
with  us,  Mrs.  Wills  ?  "  Lyd's  mistress  took 
a  personal  interest  in  each  member  of  the 
huge  household  staff — an  interest  that  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Wills,  who  had  been 
housekeeper  long  before  her  young  mistress 
had  brought  interest  and  a  new  atmosphere 
to  the  sombre,  great  London  mansion.  Mrs. 
Wills  replied  that  Lyd  was  from  Westleigh, 
and  a  very  good  servant  as  girls  went 
nowadays.  Mrs.  Wills  was  not  an  optimist 
where  her  own  sex  w^as  concerned.  "  Try  and 
make  the  child  as  happy  here  as  possible.  I 
expect  she  misses  country  freedom,  and  finds 
town  life  irksome  at  first." 

Mrs.  Wills  sighed,  and  then  intimated  that, 
in  her  opinion,  happiness  was  scarcely  the 
first  requisite  in  the  state  of  domestic  service. 

"Oh,  I  like  girls  to  be  happy.  Young 
people  enjoy  it  so."  The  look  of  inarticu- 
late pain  surprised  in  Lyd's  eyes  lingered  in 
memory,  a  flashing  hint  of  dumb  distress. 

"  It  wa.s  just  how  Rudolph  looked  when 
he  was  led  away  to  be  shot.  I  can't  forget 
it,"  said  Eudolph's  mistress  to  the  Colonel 
at  luncheon  later.  Whereat  he  laughed  and 
said  one  had  but  to  look  unhappy  to  win 
interest,  and  that  the  speaker  was  never 
content  unless  she  w^as  spoiling  somebody 
beneath  her  roof. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  your  maids  are 
scandalously  pampered,"  he  said,  tossing  a 
rose  from  the  bowl  before  him  into  her  lap. 

"  JSTo  doubt.  It  comes  from  your  ex- 
ample," the  accused  answered,  tucking  the 
rose  in  her  waist-belt.  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
solemn  butler,  of  whom  Lyd  stood  in  fearful 
awe,  turned  to  the  sideboard  to  hide  a  smile. 
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He  confided  in  Mrs.  Wills  afterwards  that 
he  really  trembled  to  think  what  the  old 
master  would  have  said  to  such  "  goings  on  " 
in  his  own  austere  dining-room. 

When  the  Easter  holidays  were  being 
discussed,  Mrs.  Wills  w^as  told  that  Lyd 
should  accompany  the  family  to  Westleigh. 
"  No  doubt  she  would  like  to  see  her  own 
people  once  more."  Nobody  had  learnt — as 
how  should  they  ?— Lyd's  relationless  state. 

Mrs.  Wills  smoothed  the  front  of  her 
black  satin  apron — Lyd  looked  npon  it  as 
an  insignia  of  office,  like  a  bishop's — and 
replied  with  resignation  :  "  It  is  not  for  me 
to  gainsay  your  wishes,  ma'am,  but  there's 
more  in  the  kitchen  at  the 'Castle  aVeady 
than  there's  work  to  keep,  considering  as 
the  place  is  occupied  but  twice  in  the  year." 

"  Let  one  of  the  Westleigh  servants  take 
a  rest,  then.  I  am  sure  that  the  Colonel 
would  like  his  people  to  have  a  holiday  as 
w^ell  as  himself."  She  was  really  a  little 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Wills,  and  felt  it  safer  to 
mention  her  husband's  wishes.  Mrs.  Wills 
submitted,  with  a  private  opinion  that  her 
master  would  try  to  fetch  down  the  moon  if 
his  lady  desired  that  inaccessible  sphere. 

Lyd  could  not  believe  her  good  fortune 
when  told  it  by  Mrs.  Wills.  Westleigh 
after  nearly  a  year  of  absence  I  The  w^oods 
would  be  full  of  daffodils  and  primroses,  the 
damp  banks  of  periwinkles  and  white  violets  ! 
The  thought  of  seeing  Bob  once  more  told 
its  own  tale.  He  did  not  write  ;  she  had 
not  expected  he  would.  Writing  was  only 
for  cases  of  dire  and  urgent  necessity,  and 
not  easy  even  then. 

"  You  are  glad  to  go  ?  "  The  rush  of  joy 
to  the  quiet  face  made  answer  superfluous, 
as  the  mistress  stopped  to  speak  to  speechless 
Lyd. 

"  I  am  glad  for  you."  A  small  white 
hand  touched  Lyd's  work-hardened  fingers 
gently.  It  was  not  the  flash  of  their 
jewelled  rings  that  made  Lyd's  eyes  dim. 
She  understood  now  why  everybody,  from  the 
soldierly  head  of  the  house  to  the  least  of 
the  stable-boys,  adored  their  young  mistregs. 
^  ❖  *  5j«  m 

Lyd  went  the  first  evening  to  see  Jemima. 
There  was  a  new  baby,  and  the  old  one  had  not 
forgotten  her — two  pleasures  to  w^elcome  her. 

"  'Tis  brave  and  gude  to  see  'ee  again. 
I  says  to  Tummas,  when  he  is  fair  worried 
to  death  by  things :  '  There's  other  places 
besides  Westleigh,'  I  says.  Tummas  be  a 
stick-at-home.  Pull  up  an  old  rose-bush, 
dap  it  down  in  a  new  garden,  and  then  tell 
'un  to  grow.    That's  my  way,  he  do  say." 


Lyd  cast  a  look  of  understanding  at  the 
unambitious  Tummas. 

"  That's  true,"  she  said  warmly — "  I  know 
that's  true  myself." 

***** 

"  Lyd  !  Not  Lyd  back  once  more  !  "  Bob 
tramped  across  the  undergrowth  of  last  year's 
leaves  and  sprouting  bracken  fronds.  Lyd 
was  walking  to  the  Castle  by  her  favourite 
woodland  path.  A  slow  smile  of  w^elcome 
illuminated  the  homely  face.  Lyd's  heart 
leaped  at  the  sight.  They  were  neither 
fluent  speakers,  not  even  when  there  was 
much  to  say.  Bob  told  of  the  old  carter's 
death  and  his  own  promotion  to  the  place. 
"  I  be  getting  more  wage  now.  'Tis  most 
time  as  putting  in  the  banns  was  thought 
on,  if  so  be  you  was  wishful,  and  not  set  on 
Lunnon  agen."  A  dull  red  started  to  his 
sunburnt  countenance.  Lyd  clasped  her 
hands  and  unclasped  them  as  she  listened. 

"  There's  a  tidy  cottage  to  let,  and  a  bit 
of  garden  for  flowers  and  such,  if  you  cares 
sauie  ways  as  aforetime  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  changed — I  can't,  I  reckon." 
Lyd  turned  a  glowing  face  to  the  awkward 
figure  at  her  side.  She  never  for  an  instant 
contrasted  him  with  the  smart  under-foot- 
man,  Avho  held  himself  like  a  soldier,  and  had 
vainly,  to  his  ineffable  surprise,  asked  her  to 
walk  out  with  him  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

^  ^  ¥^  ^ 

Mrs.  Wills  brought  her  lady  the  news  of 
Lyd's  leaving  and  the  cause. 

"I  said  from  the  first  as  no  good  ever 
come  of  taking  young  girls  from  their  work. 
Now  we  are  left  with  no  second  kitchen- 
maid  right  in  the  busiest  time."  The  fat 
hands  smoothed  the  black  satin  apron 
protestingly. 

"  The  master  shall  dine  on  mutton  chops, 
and  I  will  bear  the  blame,"  laughed  the 
hearer,  with  a  thought  of  Lyd's  happy  eyes. 

"  She  has  such  steadfast  eyes.  Whenever 
I  looked  at  them,  I  thought  of  Pompilia, 
*  soul  intent  through  two  wide  eyes,'  as 
Browning  says.  I  wish  'he'  w^ere  less 
heavily  bucolic,"  the  Colonel's  lady  remarked 
at  luncheon. 

The  Colonel  laughed,  remarking  that  a 
Browningesque  type  would  probably  make  a 
less  successful  wife  for  a  cottager  than  an 
ability  to  cook  potatoes  and  manage  the 
weekly  wages. 

"  You  are  so  prosaic.  It  is  the  fault  of 
your  se;x.  I  suppose  you  can't  help  it."  She 
there  and  then  determined  that  Lyd's  cottage 
should  be  made  the  most  comfortable  on  the 
estate.    It  was. 


AN    UNFORTUNATE  INFIRMITY. 

Visitor:  Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  partv,  Ethel? 
Kthel  :  Not  at  all,  thank  you. 

Visitor  :  But  I  should  have  thought  a  pretty  little  girl  like  you  would  have  a  verv  £?( 
time  at  a  party.  "  ^ 

Ethel:  No,  it's  not  much  use  having  a  pretty  face  if  you  have  a  weak  stomach,  is  it? 
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"PITY  'TIS  'TIS  TRUE." 
Sweet  June,  fair  month  of  sun  and  flowers, 
Of  long,  warm  days  and  joyous  hours, 

I  would  I  had  the  leisure  to  enjoy  you  I 
I  seem  to  show  no  gratitude, 
And  fear  you'll  think  my  attitude 

Has  been  assumed  on  purpose  to  annoy  you. 

For  lol  instead  of  roaming  free 

Across  the  fields  you  paint  for  me, 
Each  day  to  town  I  go,  sedate  and  sober. 

But,  dear,  believe  me  when  I  plead 

It  is  the  boss  who  has  decreed 
I'm  not  to  have  my  fortnight  till  October! 

Grace  Golden, 


The  traveller  had  four  minutes  in  which  to 
^'^^ch  his  train. 

thrF^^'"^  8^  ^^^^^^  ^^^n  this  ?  "  he  asked 
^Jie  tram  conductor. 

tn  l?^^^'".^^^®  conductor  answered,  but  I  have 
to  stay  with  my  car." 


In  a  country  church  is  a  rude  relief  of 
St.  Lawrence  placed  on  the  gridiron.  By  him 
is  a  fellow  with  a  pair  of  bellows  blowing 
the  fire,  and  the  executioner  going  to  turn 
him.  The  zealous  Fox,  in  his  martyrology, 
makes  the  martyr  saj^,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sufferings :  "  This  side  is  now  roasted ;  turn 
me,  0  tyrant  dear  I  " 


If  I  ever  get  hold  of  Binks,  111  thrash  him 
so  that  his  mother  wouldn't  recognise  him  I  " 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  He's  been  slandering  me.  He  says  that  I 
beat  him  out  of  five  shillings  at  bridge." 

Not  at  all.    I  heard  the  remark  myself." 
"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  you  beat  him  out  of  five 
hundred  pounds  in  that  Stock  Exchange  deal." 

Oh,  well,  then,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  I 
hardly  thought  he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  go 
about  telling  stories  that  reflected  on  my 
character." 
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*  NOT   AS    BAD   AS  THAT 

Fond  Pakknt  :  Are  you  full  up  ? 
JocuLAFw    CoNDUCToii    (who    has    been  taking 
refreshment)  :  Not  yet,  mum.    But  1  ain't  no  cannibal ! 


FOR  AFTER-DINNER  SPEAKERS. 

If  you  are  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  why 
not  begin  in  the  following  manner  ? 

I  shall  detain  you  only  

As  I  look  about  me  

Before  I  begin  my  remarks  I  should  like  • 

We  are  confronted  by  a  great  

I  had  not  intended  this  evening  

The  past  is  behind  us,  but  the  great  future  

The  new  generation  is  even  now  

The  vital  problem  of  the  day  is — — 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  in  this 

audience  who  

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  

I  have  hesitated   to  mention  this  matter 

before,  but  

When  we   consider   some    of    these  new 

problems  that  press  in  upon  us,  we  


A  FORCIBLE  ARGUMENT. 

The  erudite  Bishop  Burnet,  preaching 
before  Charles  II.,  being  much  warmed  with 
his  subject,  uttered  some  religious  truth  with 
great  vehemence,  and  at  the  same  time, 
striking  his  fist  on  the  desk  with  great 
violence,  cried  out:  "  Who  dare  deny  this  ?  " 

Faith,"  said  the  King,  in  a  tone  more 
piano  than  that  of  the  orator,  "  nobody  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  that  fist  of  yours  I  " 


He's  quite  regular  in  his  habits,  isn't  he?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  I    He  drinks  a  quart  of  whisky  a 
day,  smokes  eighteen  cigars  regularly,  and 
has  a  regular  habit  of  never  getting  to  bed 
before  2  a.m." 


THAT  CAT. 

When  of  yesterday's  cold  mutton, 

For  which  1  don't  care  a  button, 
The  remnant  disappears  from  out  the  larder. 

No  one  thinks  about  a  rat, 

They  always  blame  the  cat. 
As  if— well,  could  anything  be  harder? 

And  now  that  pampered  bird, 
Our  canary,  p'r'aps  you've  heard, 

Is  missing  from  its  barred  and  gilded  parlour, 
And  nowhere  can  be  found, 
Though  its  feathers  strew  the  ground— 

The  cat !   Why  not  that  puppy  Snarler  ? 

byword  of  my  name 
They  make.    It  is  a  shame 

The  way  the  folks  apply  it  to  this  and  to  that. 
When  Mrs.  Sharp  talks  scandals, 
And  her  neighbours  roughly  handles, 

They  remark  when  she's  departed:  "What  a  cat  I" 

Edward  Woods* 


You're  sending  your  daughter  to  a  fashion- 
able school,  aren't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

*'  How  does  she  like  it  ?  " 
Fairly  well,  but  she  complains  that  she  has 
no  time  to  study." 


QUITE   THE  KEVEUSE. 

Neiguhour  :  I've  just  seen  yer  'usband,  Mrs.  Long. 
He's  getting  stout. 

Mrs.  Long  :  Begging  yer  pardon,  my  'usband's  a 
teetotaler. 


MUCH    THE  SAME. 


She:  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  decide  between  the  respective  merits  of  a  Corot  or  a 
Daubiguy.     Don't  you? 

He:  Well,  I  don't  know.     All  those  French  cars  are  good  hill-climbers. 


The  reigning  bore  at  one  time  in  Edinburgh 
was  Professor  L. ;  his  favourite  subject  the 
North  Pole.  One  day  the  arch  tormentor  met 
Jeffrey  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  began  instantly 
on  the  North  Pole.  Jeffrey,  in  despair,  and 
out  of  all  patience,  darted  past  him,  exclaiming: 
"  Hang  the  North  Pole  I  "  Sydney  Smith  met 
Professor  L.  shortly  after,  boiling  over  with 
indignation  at  Jeffrey's  contempt  of  the  North 
Pole.  "Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Sydney, 
"  never  mind  ;  no  one  minds  what  Jeffrey  says, 
you  know.     He  is  a  privileged  person;  he 


respects  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Why, 
you  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but  it  is  not  more 
than  a  week  ago  that  I  heard  him  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Equator  !  " 


Clara  :  They  say  that  one  evening's  dance 
is  equivalent  to  walking  ten  miles. 

Maud  :  That  was  the  old  style.  Now  it's 
equivalent  to  climbing  about  one  hundred  trees. 
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A  MOTHER,  admonishing  her  son  (a  lad  about 
seven  years  of  age),  told  him  he  should  never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  he  could  do  to-day. 

The  little  urchin  replied :  "  Then,  mother, 
let's  eat  the  remainder  of  the  plum-pudding 
to-night." 


4 


James  II.,  when  Duke  of  York,  paid  a  visit 
to  Milton  the  poet,  and  asked  him,  amongst 
other  things,  if  he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his 
sight  a  judgment  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
written  against  his  father,  Charles  I.  Milton 
answered  :  '*  If  your  Highness  think  my  loss  of 
sight  a  judgment  upon  me,  what  do  you  think 
of  your  father's  losing  his  head  ?  " 


PROPER  PRIDE. 

Jim  Laferty  had  brought  his  mother  to 
that  haven  of  many  of  the  city's  poorest 
—  the  workhouse.  Molly  Laferty  was  still 
an  active  woman,  but  she  bore  no  grudge 
to  her  children   that  they  had  left   her  to 


spend  her  last  years  in  a  city  institution. 
After  a  while  the  matron,  a  kindly  woman, 
thinking  the  time  long  for  Molly,  suggested 
she  should  help  with  the  mending.  But 
Molly  scornfully  threw  up  her  head  and 
said :  "  Indeed,  and  it's  not  my  son  that 
would  be  after  letting  his  old  mother 
work  I  " 
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HUNGER  STRIKE, 

TAKE  , 

Beechams 

PlLL5. 


THE  COMING  MAN 


In  every  sphere  of  life  is  the  boy  of  to-day  with  Hfe's  battle  still 
before  him.  A  great  essential  to  Good  Health  is  Good  Food.  Bread 
■ — Nature's  Food — is  the  most  important,  and  in  Bermaline  Bread 
you  have  a  Food  that  will  Nourish  and  Build  the  constitution,  and  at 
the  same  time  delight  with  its  charming  Flavour.  If  you  wish  your 
children  to  become  Strong,  Healthy  Men  and  Women,  give  them 


BERMALINE  BREAD. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by  all  First-Class  Bakers. 
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OPINIONS. 

Jil/  John  J*ayii€. 

At  some  periods  of  our  lives  we  all  form  an 
opinion.  It  may  be  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one. 
No  matter. .  For  the  time  being,  it  is  our  very 
own,  to  do  with  as  we  will ;  and,  if  we  have 
reason  to  change  it,  what  right  has  anyone  to 
grumble  ?  Personally,  I  am  always  changing 
my  opinions.  Some  people  call  it  "  unstable - 
ness  of  character  "  ;  I  call  it  "  tact."  Now,  I 
have  a  very 
high  opinion 
of  some 
people  —  not 
many,  I 
admit.  How- 
ever, amongst 
others,  I  have 
a  very  fine 
and  noble 
opinion  of 
myself.  Some 
people  might 
call  that 
conceit.  Not 
at  all ;  it  is 
merely  hold- 
ing a  proper 
respect  for 
my  own  per- 
sonality. I 
have  a  very 
high  opinion 
of  an  aunt  of 
mine — I  have 
just  spent  the 
last  penny  of 
the  legacy 
she  left  me. 
Again,  I  have 
a  high  opinion 
of  my  dog — 
at  least,  some 
parts  of  him. 
His  intelli- 
gence is  all 
right,  but 
his  appetit  3 
is  rather 
troublesome. 

But  I  don't 
want  to  talk 
about  myself 
and  my 
opinions.  I 
am  a  modest 
man,  and  I 
wish  to  dis- 
cuss opinions 

in  the  abstract— how  to  get  them,  what  to  do 
with  them  when  you  have  them,  and  how  and 
when  to  change  them. 

Hoiv  to  get  opinions. — Ah,  there's  the  rub ! 
An  opinion  is  not  like  a  thought.  It's  a 
sort  of  clammy  thing  which  sticks.  "  My 
opinion  is  that  you  are  a  fool  I  "  some  pig- 
headed, rude,  obstinate  man  says.  And,  though 
you  may  try  to  argue  him  out  of  it,  he  sticks 
ibo  his  opinion — or  it  sticks  to  him.  I  don't 
care  which —he  is  wrong,  anyway.  To  my  mind, 


APPEARANCES    AUE  DECEITFUL. 

Old  Woman  :  What  do  yer  keep  'ittiii'  them  things  about  for  ?  I've 
bin  pickiri'  'em  up  all  day,  thinkin'  'em  was  mushrooms. 


the  simplest  method  to  procure  an  opinion  on 
any  subject  is  to  wait  till  the  matter  crops  up  in 
conversation  with  the  next  person  you  meet, 
and  contradict  him  or  her  flatly.  You  will  find 
that,  before  you  know  where  you  are,  your 
opinion  has  come  to  you  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  that  you  are  looked  upon  as  a 
person  holding  strong  views,  and  your  reputation 
— for  what  it  is  worth — is  made. 

What  to  do  ivitli  an  opinion  ivlien  you  have 

it.  —  At  this 
point  care 
should  be 
exercised.  Of 
course,  what 
you  ought  to 
do  is  to  "ex- 
press it" — not 
by  post,  but 
by  speech. 
This  is  not 
always  wise, 
because  in 
certain  cas€  s 
it  is  advisable 
to  hear  the 
other  person's 
opinion  first 
— viz.^  if  he 
is  a  bigger 
man  than 
you,  a  strong, 
short  -  tem  - 
pered  man, 
a  father,  a 
policeman, 
and,  in  some 
instances,  a 
wife  or  hus- 
band. But  it 
is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait 
in  the  follow- 
ing cases — 
viz.,  a  child 
(one  of  your 
own),  a  man 
smaller  and 
weaker  than 
yourself,  a 
sister,  or 
brother  (I  am 
quite  impar- 
tial), a  young 
person  (one 
whose  respect 
and  adoration 
you  have 
gained), 
someone  who  wishes  to  borrow  money  from 
you,  a  stammerer,  or  a  mute.  To  these 
persons  you  can  express  your  opinion  freely 
without  undue  fear.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
previously-mentioned  people,  listen  to  their 
opinion  first,  and  either  agree  with  it  or  lock 
yours  up  within  your  bosom  and  let  it  stay 
there. 

Hotv  to  get  rid  of  them. — Generally  go 
about  looking  vacant,  saying :  "I  don't  know, 
I  am  sure."    Perhaps  the  opinion  has  been 
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Look  at 
that  pile  of 
Quaker  Oats  packets 

Note  that  each  packet  is 
sealed— to  ensure  purity 
—protection  from  blown- 
about  dirt,  dust  and 
disease  germs. 

Quaker  Oats  every  morning  will  carry  you 
bright  and  energetic  through  the  trying 
spring — without  that  tired  "  can't-help-it " 
feeling. 

Get  one  of  those  packets  from  your  dealer 
to-day.  Remember  that  each  packet  pro- 
vides 40  nourishing  meals — for  6d. 

Delicious,  energising,  does 
not  overheat    the  blood 

Quaker  Oats 
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expressed.  If  so,  something  entirely  unforeseen 
on  your  part  must  happen  to  enable  you  to 
explain  it  away.  A  very  common  cause  is  that 
you  have  met  her  mother,  or  been  introduced 
to  his  sisters.  These  two  little  happenings 
account  for  many  a  change  of  opinion.  If  you 
are  shipwrecked,  or  lose  a  leg,  that  helps  ;  and 
if  you  get  married — well,  of  course,  that  event 
generally  destroys  all  opinions  in  one  fell 
swoop,  and  gives  you  an  entirely  fresh  one — 
about  marriage. 

If,  however,  you  have  not  expressed  an 
opinion,  but  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  simply 
pretend  it  belonged  to  some  unknown  friend  of 


MOTORISMS. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  puncture. 
It  is  an  ill  wind-shield  that  does  nobody  any 
good. 

In  speaking  of  frictionless  bearings,  truth  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  friction. 

The  three  speeds  of  some  cars  are  slow, 
slower,  and  stop. 

With  a  lawn-mower  attached — an  automobile 
automograss. 

Never  look  a  gift  auto  in  the  cylinder. 

A  pint  in  your  tank  is  worth  two  in  the  shop. 

Self-starters  are  oftsn  self-willed  start3rs. 

A  soft  cushion  turneth  away  wrafch. 


OF  COURSE! 


New  Shop  Assistant:  What  are  you  all  laughing  at?    I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  that  yarn. 
Old  Counter  Hand  :  It's  ohl  Spotcash,  the  proprietor,  who's  telling  it. 
New  Suop  Assistant  (loudly)  :  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 


yours,  and  become  offensive  to  anyone  who 
contradicts  you. 

Opinions  are  queer  things,  and  I  really  don't 
believe  they  are  worth  having.  They  can  get 
you  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  remember,  as  a 
small  boy,  I  once  expressed  a  strong  opinion  I 
held  to  a  schoolmaster.  What  was  the  result  ? 
I  believe  I  have  got  the  marks  to  this  very  day. 


UNANIMITY. 

"  Aee  your  father  and  mother  in,  Bobbie  ?  " 
No." 

Then  can  I  see  your  sister '? " 
**Not  in.    She  expected  you,  too.'* 


In  some  runabouts  two  is  company,  three  * 
are  dangerous. 

The  motto  of  some  makes  of  tyres  might  be  : 
"  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

In  quoting  prices  of  motor-cars,  some  sales- 
men seem  to  think  that  their  customers  carry 
shock-absorbers. 

Every  little  motor  has  a  fragrance  all  its  own. 

C.  J. 


A  MAN  was  boasting  that  he  was  a  member 
of  a  family  of  high  degree. 

*  "  Yes,"  said  a  bystander,  "  I  have  seen  gome 
of  the  same  family  so  high  that  their  feet  could 
not  touch  the  ground." 
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Something  for  Beauty 
Seekers^ 

By  Mme.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 


WHE  latest  scientific  method  of  improving 
the  complexion  is  to  "  take  from  it  instead 
of  aiding  to  it."  The  idea  is  to  remove,  by  a 
gentle  process  of  oxidization,  all  the  stifling  and 
half  dead  accumulations  which  adhere  to  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  sallowness,  moth  patches, 
hver  spots,  &c.  The  application  of  mercolized 
wax  for  a  few  nights  in  the  same  manner  that 
cold  cream  is  applied,  soon  produces  marked 
results.  In  contact  with  the  skin  this  wax 
releases  free  oxygen  which  destroys  the  waste 
matter  but  does  not  affect  the  healthy  tissue 
in  the  least.  The  removal  of  the  deadened  and 
disfiguring  waste  matter  reveals  the  beautiful 
young  complexion  which  every  woman  has  just 
underneath  the  stained  outer  one.  The  merco- 
Uzed  wax,  as  supplied  by  chemist  shops,  is  per- 
fectly harmless  and  very  beneficial  to  the  skin. 

3«C  3^ 

jPVERY  woman  hates  a  shiny  nose  and  a 
dull  or  greasy  complexion.  Few  know 
that  there  is  an  instantaneous  remedy  at  hand 
in  the  home,  one  that  is  absolutely  harmless, 
and  that  defies  detection  even  under  the  closest 
scrutiny.  If  you  have  no  cleminite  in  the 
house  get  about  an  ounce  from  your  chemist, 
and  add  just  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it. 
A  little  of  this  lotion  applied  to  the  face  will 
Histantly  cause  the  greasiness  to  disappear, 
and  the  skin  will  have  a  perfectly  natural, 
velvety,  youthful  bloom  that  any  woman 
might  envy.  The  effect  will  last  for  many 
hours,  and  no  powder  is  required,  even  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  indoors  or  out. 
lo  prepare  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  for  a  long 
evening  in  a  hot  ball  room  nothing  can 
compare  with  this  simple  home-made  lotion. 
CY3n  ^  a^c 

J[  U  women  who  are  annoyed  by  disfiguring 
downy  hair  growths  a  method  of  per- 
i^^aiiently  eradicating  the  same  will  come  as  a' 
piece  of  good  news.    For  this  purpose  pure 
powdered  pheminol  may  be  used.  Almost  any 
cnemistshould  beable  tosupply  an  ounce  of  this 
'^^^^  I'ecommended  treatment  is  designed 
ii/f  ^^}^      remove  the  disfiguring  growth 
kill     \!  ^^^^i^g     trace,  but  also  to  actually 
the  hair  roots  without  irritating  the  skin. 


•jDEAUTIFUL  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women  are 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  any  harmless  thing 
that  will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
hair.  The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure 
stallax  as  a  shampoo  on  account  of  the 
peculiarly  glossy,  fluffy,  and  wavy  effect 
which  it  leaves.  As  stallax  has  never  been 
used  much  for  this  purpose  it  comes  to  the 
chemist  only  in  sealed  original  packages, 
enough  for  fifteen  or  twenty  shampoos.  A 
teaspoonful  of  the  fragrant  stallax  granules, 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  each  shampoo.  It  is  very 
beneficial  and  stimulating  to  the  hair,  apart 
from  its  beautifying  effect. 

>JC  3«C  3«C 

QBJECTIONABLE  body  odours  resulting 
^  from  perspiration  and  other  causes  may 
be  instantly  banished  by  simply  applying  a 
little  powdered  (white)  pergol  to  the  affected 
surface  occasionally. 

Smart  women  are  rapidly  adopting  the 
use  of  the  natural  allacite  of  orange  blossoms 
when  the  complexion  is  inclined  to  be  oily. 
It  makes  a  capital  greaseless  cream,  holds  the 
powder  perfectly,  and  does  not  encourage 
hair  growths. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark,  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the  finger 
tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely  harmless, 
and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as  well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 
all  complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold 
or  hard  water. 

For  an  actual  hair  grower  nothing  equals 
pure  boranium.  It  is  quite  harmless,  and 
sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with  new  life. 

The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  colliandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  lips 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  tired,  hot,  or  perspiring  feet,  use  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot  bath. 
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^SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


Remarkable  Discovery  that  will  interest  every  woman  with  superfluous 
hair.  Perfectly  sa-fe  treatment  that  permanently  destroys  the  rootSi 
fully  described,  FREE  TO  ALL. 

Hairy  women  need  no  longer  desiwiir.  Out  of  the  mass  of  failures  has  come  a  genuine  success.  Their 
unsightly  blemish  can  be  so  thoroughly  destroyed  that  they  themselves  will  wonder  if  they  ever  really  had 
disfiguring  hair.  The  Oapillus  Mfg.  Company  are  in  sole  i)08session  of  a,  marvellous  home  method  that 
removes  superfluous  hair  for  ever.  It  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  hair,  and  destroys  its  life,  so  that  it  will 
never  grow  again.  The  Company  want  it  understood  that  this  method  is  different  entirely  from  the  many 
l)owders,  lotions,  and  cosmetics  sold  that  only  remove  temporarily  and  hurt  a  delicate  skin,  while  tliis  new 
tuethod  removes  the  hair  for  all  time,  and  is  simple  and  harmless.  It  is  a  home  treatment  that  any 
lady  can  easily  use  in  her  private  apartments,  and  will  i)ermanently  remove  superflixous  hair  witliout  ptiin. 

By  sending  your  ntune  and  address,  and  enclosing  stamp  topay  postage,  to  the  Capillus  Manufacturins 
Company,  261  Century  House,  205,  Recent  Street,  London,  W.,  you  will  receive  a  fuU 
description  of  this  simple  and  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable  you  to  remove  all  superfluous  hair  at  home 
at  a  very  slight  expense. 

The  description  is  jiosted  to  you  free  in  a  perfectly  pUiin  and  sealed  enveloi>e,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitancy  in 
writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  and  surely  superfluous  hair  cim  be  permanently  and  painlessly 
removed,  iuid  it  Will  pay  you  to  write  to-day.    Don't  neslect  to  do  so.  ^ 


SHILLING  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

F'cap  8vo.,  cloth,  round  corners.     With  Maps  and  Plans  and  many  Illustrations.     1/-  net. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES ^ 


Aberystwyth,  Borth,  &c. 
Aldeburgh=on*Sea. 
Anglesey  and  North  Wales. 
Bangor  and  North  Wales. 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  &c. 
Barnstaple  and  N.-W.  Devon. 
Bath,  Wells,  &c. 
Bettws-y=Coed,  Snowdon,&c. 
Bexhill  and  District. 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  &c. 
Bognor,  Selsey,  &c. 
Bournemouth  and  District. 
Brecon  and  South  Wales. 
Bridlington  and  District. 
Bridport,  West  Bav,  &c. 
Brighton  and  Hove. 
Broads,  The. 

Broadstairs  and  N.-fl  Kent. 
Bude  and  North  Cornwall. 
Budleigh   Salterton,  and 

S.E.  Devon. 
Buxton  and  the  Peak. 
Canterbury  and  N.-E.  Kent. 
Cardiff  and  South  Wales. 
Carnarvon  and  North  Wales. 
Channel  Islands. 
Chichester  and  S.-W.  Sussex. 
Clevedon,  Portishead,  Sic. 
Colwyn  Bay  and  North  Wales. 
Conway,  Deganwy,  «&c. 
Criccieth  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
Cromer  and  District. 
Dartmoor. 

Dawlish  and  S.-E.  Devon. 

Aberdeen,  Deeside,  &c. 
Edinburgh  and  District. 

Antrim  (County),  Giant's 

Causeway,  Sec. 
Belfast,  M  ourne  M  oun  tai  ns, &c. 


Yarmouth  and  District. 
Deal,  Walmer,  &c. 
Dover,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  &c. 
Dovercourt,  Harwich,  &c. 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  &c. 
Exeter  and  S.-E.  Devon. 
Exmouth  and  District. 
Falmouth  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe  and  District. 
Filey  and  District. 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  &c. 
Harrogate  and  District. 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  &c. 
Hereford  and  Wye  Valley. 
Heme  Bay,  Whitstable,  &c. 
Hythe  and  District. 
Ilfracombe  and  N.  Devon. 
Isle  of  Man. 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Lake  District,  The. 
Leamington  and  District. 
Littlehampton,  Arundel,  &c. 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
Llandrindod  Wells. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales. 
Llangollen,  Bala,  &c. 
London  and  Environs. 
Lowestoft  and  District. 
Lyme  Regis  and  District. 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 
Malvern  and  District. 
Margate,  Westgate,  &c. 
Matlock  and  District. 
Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 

SGOTLAND, 

Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
Highlands,  The. 

IRELAND  , 

Cork,  Glengarifif,  Bantry  Bay, 
&c. 

Donegal  Highlands. 


Newquay  and  N.  Cornwall. 
Nottingham  and  District. 
Paignton  and  S.  Devon. 
Penmaenmawr,  &c. 
Penzance  and  W.  Cornwall. 
Plymouth  and  S.-W.  Devon. 
Ramsgate  and  N.-E.  Kent. 
Rhyl  and  North  Wales. 
Ripon  and  District. 
St.  Ives  and  W.  Cornwall. 
Scarborough  and  District. 
Seaford,  Newhaven,  &c. 
Seaton,  Lyme  Regis,  &c. 
Sheringham,  Runton,  $:c. 
Sherwood  Forest,  &c. 
5idmouth,  and  S.-E.  Devon. 
Southwold  and  District. 
Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon. 
Swan  age,  Corfe,  &c. 
Teignmouth  and  S  E.  Devon. 
Tenby  and  S.  Wales. 
Thames,  The. 
Torquay  and  District. 
Towyn,  Aberdovey,&c.  [tion). 
Wales,  North  {Northern  Sec- 
Wales,  North  {Southern  Sec- 
Wales,  5outh.  \tion), 
Warwick,  KenilM^orth,  «&c. 
Weston-super=Mare. 
Weymouth  and  District. 
Whitby,Robin  Hocd's  Bay,&c. 
Worcester  and  District. 
Worthing  and  S.-W.  Sussex. 
Wye  Valley. 


Inverness  and  N.  Highlands. 
Oban  and  W.  Highlands. 

Dublin,  Bray,  Wicklow,  &c. 
Killarney    and    South- West 
Ireland. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


"tIIK    r.R?:AKING    UP    OF    A    GIPSY    KNCAMPMENT."       BY    ST!l   JOHN    GTLRKPvT,  K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Corporation, 


The  Art  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

By  R.  C.  TR afford. 


JOHX  GlLl^ERT  was  the  son  of  Geor2:e 
Felix  Gilbert,  of  Blackheatli,  a  Captain 
ill  the  Royal  East  London  Militia. 
When  that  regiment  was  disbanded  in  the 
early  'thirties,  Ll'^  father  fonnd  occupation 
in  the  business  of  land  and  estate  agency. 
Joliu  Gilbert,  who  was  born  in  1817,  Avas  of 
an  age  to  become  himself  a  worker  at  the 
time  of  this  sudden  cliange  in  the  family 
fortunes,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Bell,  estate 
agents  in  the  City,  took  him  nito  their 
employ,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  he  spent 
part,  at  least,  of  his  time  in  looking  out  of 
the  office  window  and  making  sketches,  full 
of  detail,  of  the  "pomp  and  circumstance," 
the  to  -  and  -  fro  magnificence  of  civic 
functions,  for  the  firm's  premises  had  a 
view  from  their  office  windows,  in  what  was 
then  Charlotte  Row,  of  the  Mansion  House. 
His  principal  biographers,  Mr.  J.  L.  Roget, 

1913.    No.  223. 


Mr.  Spielmann,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Temple,  are 
tlierefore  nnanimous  in  discerning  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  his  subsequent 
choice  of  themes  in  these  early  days  of  his 
life  in  the  City,  for  no  modern  artist  has 
ever  shown  quite  such  a  preference  as  his 
for  scenes  crowded  with  humanity,  drama  big 
with  movement  and  animation,  and  every 
kind  of  picturesque  ritual  and  ceremonial, 
civic,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. 

All  his  young  life  the  boy  Gilbert  had 
sketched — the  only  prizes  he  had  got  at 
school  had  been  for  drawing — and  school 
books,  offi(;e  papers,  and  blotting-paper  each 
revealed,  Mr.  Spielmann  tells  us,  how,  instead 
of  attending  to  other  Avork,  he  actually 
employed  his  time  ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the 
Avork  of  this  kind  that  he  did  showed  sucli 
extraordinary  ability  that  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  business  and  embark  on  that  precarious 
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"England's  tutklaiiy  i'atuon,  st.  george,  with 
pllincess  una  leading  the  conquered  dragon." 
ijy  sir  john  gilbert,  r.a. 


career  of  art  for  wliicli  he  was  evidently 
predestined. 

His  first  idea,  on  leaving  the  office  of 
the  estate  ai^ents,  Avas  to  become  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  but  he  failed  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination,  and  thereafter  he 
i^ot  what  little  trainini^;  he  had  from  the 
kindly  advice  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  a 
determined  and  industrious  study  of 
the  best  Avork  of  sundry  artists,  and  some 
teaching  by  George  Lance,  a  man  some 
fifteen  years  his  senior.  Once  started  in  the 
occupation  that  he  loved,  his  industry  in  it 
was  phenomenal. 

AVhen  John  Gilbert  was  nineteen — that  is 
to  say,  in  1830— he  sent  to  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  his  water-colour  picture 
entitled  "The  Arrest  of  Loi'd  Hastings  at 
the  Council  Board  in  the  Tower  by  the 
Protector,  Richard  of  Gloucester,"  a  scene 
made  famous  by  Shakespeare,  which  reminds 
us  how,  on  the  death  of  his  brotlier, 
Edward  IV.,  in  U83,  Richard  at  once 
inade  himself  master  of  the  situation  by 
<issuniing  the  title  of  Protector,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  seizing 
'i^id  beheading  Hastings,  Grey,  and  others, 
^l^at  same  spring,  after  forcing  the 
Vueen-Mother    to    give    her    two  sous 


into  his  charge,  assumed  the  crown  as 
Richard  III. 

Thus,  with  liis  first  picture,  did  John 
Gilbert  give  earnest  of  the  trend  of  subject 
to  which  the  whole  of  his  long  artistic  life 
was  to  be  devoted.  This  first  picture 
received  appreciative  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  hangers.  The  following  year 
he  sent  to  the  same  exhibition,  but  this 
time  in  oil,  another  historical  picture,  called 
"The  Coronation  of  Inez  di  Castro,"  having 
chosen  no  episode  from  the  life  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  figures  in  Portuguese 
history,  but  the  gruesome  occasion  of  her 
coronation  after  death. 

In  1838  he  sent  his  first  picture,  a  portrait, 
to  the  Academy,  following  it  up  in  1840 
by  a  scene  from  Scott's  "  The  Monastery  " 
called  "  The  Arrival  of  Abbot  Boniface  at 
the  Tower  of  Glendeary";  in  1841  came 
his  "  Holbein  Painting  the  Portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn "  ;  in  1842  the  first  of  the  adven- 
turous subjects  which  the  stories  of  the 
Spanish  knight-errant,  Don  Quixote,  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  G  il  Bias  supplied.  In  Cervantes' 
masterpiece  Gilbert  again  and  again  souglit 
inspiration.  Thus  we  have  "  Don  Quixote  " 
and  "  Sancho's  First  Interview  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess "  ;   "  Don  Quixote  Disputing 


''jOAN  OF  ARC  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF  C  H  ARLE8  V  J  I. 
AT   RHEIMS."      BY   8IR   JOHN    GILBERT,  R.A, 
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with  the  Priest  and  the  Barbor  as  to  tlie 
Merits  of  the  Ktiights-Ph'rant  of  Antiquity ; 
Don  Quixote  experiencing^  in  person  the 
honours  he  had  read  were  paid  to  those 
same  knights ;  "  Don  Quixote  hnrried  in 
thought  to  and  fro  a  thousand  places  while 
Sancho  was  within  the  gates  of  sleep  " — - 
all  of  which  were  important  oil  pictures. 
In  the  Academy  of  184:5  he  showed  his 
second  Shakespearian  pictm'e,  a  scene  from 
Henry  IV.  ;  and  from  this  time  onward  we 
find  liini  a  serious  Shakespearian  student, 
and  this,  perhaps,  because  he  had  already 
embarked  on  that  career  of  illustrator  of 


Rufus,  and  we  see  the  army,  which  included 
J\*ter  the  Hermit  and  llobert  of  Normandy, 
pressing  East  with  the  object  of  delivering 
our  Saviour's  sepnlclii'e  at  »[erusalem  from 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  (Jhronologically 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  comes  next, 
an  event  memorable  because  it  marks  David, 
King  of  Scotland's  invasion  of  England  iu 
support  of  the  Empress  Matilda's  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Stephen.  That  this  particular  figlit 
was  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  crucifix  was  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  flagstaff,  and  the  whole,  raised 
upon  a  box  containing  the  Sacred  Wafer,  set 


themes  famous  in  history,  romance,  and 
poetry  by  which  he  was  to  secure  inidying 
fame. 

To  look  at  tlie  work  of  Sir  John  Gilbert 
is  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  English 
liistory  quite  extraordinarily  vivid  and 
illuminating.  Even  the  few  pictures  out 
of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  that  he 
painted  or  drew  which  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  span  an  arch  of  time  in 
English  annals,  one  end  of  which  finds 
its  attachment  in  the  reign  of  William  II., 
and  the  other  in  this  our  present  epoch. 
Thus  "Crusaders  on  the  March"  lifts  the 
curtain   that   hides  the  reign  of  W^illiani 


up  in  a  waggon  from  which  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  pronounced  the  Absolution  to  the 
English  troops. 

The  days  of  chivalry  of  Edward  III.  were, 
naturally,  very  popular  subjects  with  Gilbert, 
and  he  shows  us  Edward's  encounter  with 
Godemar  de  Faye,  and,  again,  the  English 
King  at  the  siege  of  Calais  dispensing 
provisions  to  the  non-combatants  expelled 
the  town,  a  charity  about  which  historians 
differ.  Then  we  have  Queen  Philippa's 
appeal  to  her  lord  for  the  life  of  the  burghers. 

Next  he  introduces  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  by  Richard  II.,  which 
was  practically  his  deposition  by  Hereford, 


"  UICHAKl)    II.    11F:SIGNIXG    THK    crown    to    r.OLTXGr.UOKE."       I'.Y  Sni  JOHN  GII.HKUT,  K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  W.  Y.  Baker,  Esq. 


who,  as  the  only  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  then 
proclaimed  kiuof.  Gilbert  shows  us  yet 
another  act  in  this  same  tras^edy  in  the  de  ith 
of  Richard  at  Pontefracb  Ca^stle.  The  Battle 
^  Agincourt,  in  1415,  immortalised  by 
Shakespeare,   inspired   Gilbert   with  more 


than  one  fine  picture.  On  that  here  repro- 
duced Henry  is  depicted,  mounted  on  his 
"  fine  white  horse,  and  in  his  shining  armour," 
giving  thanks  upon  the  field  for  his  success. 
"Joan  of  Arc"  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Kenry  YL,  although  Agincourt  and  the 
carnage  after  that  battle   were,  perhaps, 
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indirectly  responsible  for  the  faith  with 
which  the  Maid  was  welcomed  from  that 
country  of  Lorraine  in  wliich  were  blended 
German  romance  and  Celtic  myths.  The 


murder  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  supposed  instigation  of  Suffolk,  falls 
also  within  this  reign. 

Gilbert  was  a  student  of  events  rather  than 
of  character,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  until 


confronted  with  a  picture  like  "  Wolsey  Going 
to  Westminster,"  wherein  the  suggestion  of 
arrogance,  of  self-indulgence,  of  craft  in  the 
Cardinal's  face  and  figure,  tells  us,  beyond 


i.4 


question,  that  his  power  of  individualising 
people  was  no  less  vivid  than  was  his  power 
of  pictorialising  scenes. 

On,  my  lords  and  masters,  on  before, 
Make  way  for  my  Lord's  Grace. 


"the    DKATII    OF    RICIIAlil)    II.    AT    I'OXTKFllACT    CASTI.E."     BY    Sill   JOHN    GILBEKT,  Il.A. 
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One  can  almosfc  sec  tliG  presninptioii  of  the  luirboured  no  less  tluiii  Q\<];\\t  liundred 
portly  figure,  clothed  in  ricliest  scarlet  silk,  retainers,  and  the  walls  of  it  were  hung 
sniffing  at  an  orange  pomander,  as  he  walks      with  cloth  of  gold,  gold  or  silver  tissue,  far 


'  1IP:XIIY    VIII.    AND    CARDINAL    WOLSEY.         V,Y    Sill    JOHN    GILliKKT,    II.  A. 

From  the  picture  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  at  the  Guildhall,  E.G. 


through  the  crowed,  and  one  scarcely  wonders 
at  the  king's  coming  to  fear  the  unsurpassed 
magnificent  extravagance  of  this  Prince  of 
the   Church,   whose   palace   of  Whitehall 


more  sumptuous  than  any  in  tlie  royal  palaces. 
The  personality  of  the  great  Churchman 
seems  to  have  made  especial  appeal  to 
Gilbert  from  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and 
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history  alike,  for  lie  painted  two  versions 
of  this  processional  scene,  the  finer  of 
which  is  that  now  in  the  Gnildliall,  the 
other,  equally  vivid,  but  not  so  finished  in 
details,  being-  in  the  Birmingham  Gallery. 
There  is  also  the  powerful  rendering  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  still  favoured  minister 
shown  in  one  of  the  moments  of  the  states- 
man's intercourse  with  his  monarch,  such 
as  are  recalled  by  his  famous  phrase,  "  Ego 
et  Rex  Mens." 

"  Queen  EHzabeth  Knighting  Sir  Francis 
Drake"  chronicles  an  event  which  belongs 


went  through  Westminster  Hall,  after 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced, 
there  were  cries  for  justice  and  execution. 
"  Here,"  says  Whitelock,  "  we  may  take 
notice  of  the  abject  baseness  of  some  vulgar 
spirits,  Avho,  seeing  the  king  in  that  condition, 
endeavoured,  in  tlieir  small  capacity,  further 
to  promote  his  misery,  that  they  might  a 
little  curry  favour  with  the  present  powers, 
and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  superiors." 

These  pictures  of  Elizabeth,  James  1., 
Charles  I.,  and  many  others,  are  interesting 
as  vivid  episodes,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 


'  (;UY    FAWKES    INTKKIIOGATEI)    BEEOIJE    KING    .lAMKS    I.        P.Y    KIR  .JOHN    GILUKIil',    11. A. 


to  1580,  when,  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
Drake's  voyage  round  the  w^orld,  the  queen 
paid  a  visit  to  Deptford,  went  on  board  his 
ship,  "  The  Golden  Hind,"  where  she  ban- 
queted, and  afterwards  conferred  upon  him 
tlie  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  seven  years 
later  scene,  "  The  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,"  our  great  and  glorious  Elizabeth's 
action  is  shown  in  a  different  light. 

One  more  picture  from  our  own  history 
called  "  Guy  Fawkes  Being  Interrogated  by 
James  I.  and  His  Council  at  Whitehall,"  a 
sequel  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605,  leads 
us  to  the  most  disastrous  of  all  scenes  which 
have  blotted  our  annals.    As  King  Charles 


English  monarchswho  followed  Henry  YIII. 
did  not  inspire  Gilbert  with  as  many  of 
his  more  important  canvases  as  their 
predecessors,  probably  for  the  reason  that  he 
found  his  finest  themes  primarily  in  the  pages 
of  Shakespeare,  but  as  a  black-and-Avhite 
illustrator  he  passed  on  through  England's 
story,  from  Maiy  Tudor  and  Elizabeth 
down  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  history 
of  our  own  times.  For,  as  pictorial  historian 
rather  than  painter  on  canvas,  he  recalled 
several  hundreds  of  scenes  and  characters  in 
a  lengthy  publication  entitled  "Chronological 
Pictures  of  English  History,"  and  in  many 
drawings  for  Shakespeare's  plays  from  English 
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history  which  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
wonderful  series  of  wood  engravings 
iUustniting  the  entire  w^orks  of  the  poet. 

This  extraordinarily  varied  achievement 
represents  the  black-and-wliite  art  of  Gilbert 
at  its  very  finest,  and  it  might  well  be 
niaintained  that  no  other  artist  of  any 
nationality  has,  in  the  main,  come  so  near  to 
Shakespeare's  own  genius  as  his  illustrator. 
At  the  same  time  we  see  also  in  this  great 
series  the  limitations  of  any  one  artist  as 
sole  exponent  of  every  phase  of  Shakespeare's 


becoming  the  most  representative  delineator 
of  the  dramatist's  "  low  "  comedians. 

Themes  from  the  Bible  take  third  place 
numerically  in  any  grouping  of  his  work, 
for  he  did  not  choose  them  as  often  as  he 
turned  to  English  history  or  Shakespeare, 
but  among  his  most  important  canvases 
must  be  reckoned  several  Bible  pictures,  om 
exhibited  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  as  early  as 
1851,  under  the  title  of  "The  Destruction 
of  Job's  Flocks,"  and  a  New  Testament 
theme  so  lofty  in  conception  and  design  as 


'don    QUIXOTE    DISPUTING    AVITJI    THE    I'KIEST    AND   THE    liARP.EII."      BY    SIR   JOHN    GILBERT,    11. A. 

From  the  orijinal  in  the  Ashbee  Bequest,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


work,  and  we  also  discern  why,  with  all  his 
versatility,  Gilbert  did  not  entirely  capture 
the  Avorld  wnth  his  work  for  Punch,  for 
instance.  For,  as  a  Shakespearian  illustrator, 
he  is  always  at  his  best  in  depicting  what  is 
fine  and  lofty,  whetlier  in  tragedy,  history, 
or  romantic  (;ome'ly,  but  distinctly  less 
forceful  in  the  broader  humours  of  tlie  poet's 
comedies.  There  he  is  debghtful  in  moments 
of  charm  and  in  his  presentment  of  rustic 
quaintness  of  the  more  modest  kind,  but  one 
feels  that  ln"s  own  affinity  with  all  that  was 
dignified  and  noble   prevented   him  from 


his  "John  the  Baptist  Preaching  in  the 
Wilderness."  Preachers  of  later  centuries, 
as  we  have  seen,  atti'acted  him  in  many 
an  historical  episode,  and  his  Diploma 
picture  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1871,  under  the  title  of  "A  Convocation  of 
Glei'gy,"  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  his  pictures  from  mediaeval  history. 

Our  brief  sui'vey  of  Gilbert's  historical 
pictures  led  by  a  natural  transition  to  his 
Shakespearian  work,  without  any  reference 
to  the  chronology  of  his  career,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  step  back  in  order  to 
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show  that  as  early  as  1838  he  raade  his  first 
entry  into  the  world  of  book  illustration 
which  he  was  so  greatly  to  adorn,  and  before 
he  came  to  his  long  series  of  wood  engravings 
to  Shakespeare,  he  illustrated  various  books, 
besides  working  for  Punch.  Then,  when  he 
was  twenty -five,  The  Illustrated  London  News 
was  started.  He  contributed  to  its  first 
number.  May  14th,  1842 ;  he  became  its 
leading  artist,  passing  with  complete  ease 
from  mediaeval  history  to  the  modern  manners 
and  scenes  of  his  own  time  ;  and  sometimes 
was  responsible  for  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  drawings  in  a  single  number.  Ke 
would  sketch  a  design  in  ink,  says  Mr.  Roget, 
in  his  interesting  "  History  of  the  Old 
Water-Oolour  Society,"  on  a  block  which  was 
made  up  of  a  number  of  small  blocks  clamped 
together  .  .  .  when  time  pressed  and  the 
engraver  clamoured  for  material  that  he 
might  begin  his  part  of  the  Avork,  Gilbert 
would  send  off  those  sections  of  block  which 
were  completed,  and  often  not  seeing  the 
whole  nntil  it  appeared  in  print. 

He  illustrated,  amongst  other  things,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon, The  Percy  Tales," 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Cowper,  Longfellow, 
"  The  ]'>ook  of  English  Ballads,"  Marryat's 


novels,  and  Mackay's  "  Thames."  His 
designs  for  these  works  all  showed  his 
extraordinary  skill. 

He  has  been  called  the  Rubens  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  because  of  the  largeness 
of  his  style,  the  surpassing  vigour  of  the 
drama  he  portrayed,  the  broad  chiaroscuro 
and  the  rich  colour  he  employed.  But,  as 
Mr.  Spielmann  points  out  in  his  valuable 
memoir,  first  published  in  The  Magazine  of 
Art  at  the  time  of  the  artist's  death,  from 
Avhich  we  have  already  quoted,  Gilbert 
surely  had  far  more  in  common  Avith  both 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  a  certain  austerity 
and  loftiness  which  are  always  attractive, 
keeping  him  more  in  the  vein  of  those 
masters  than  in  that  of  the  more  flamboyant 
painter.  Certainly  there  seems  more  affinity 
between  some  of  his  battle  pieces  and  a 
picture  such  as  "  The  Peace  of  Breda  "  than 
could  be  discerned  between  his  w^ork  and 
that  of  Rubens. 

Gilbert's  was  a  rich,  potent  individuality, 
and  if  that  which  he  did  does  not  warrant 
the  term  genius,"  in  the  largest  sense, 
which  it  missed  by  but  a  hair's  breadth, 
he  showed  in  his  wonderful  range  and 
unique  ease  of  production  individual  genius 
—a  subtle  distinction,  perliaps. 


"don     QUIXOTE     ANI>     SANCIIO     I'ANZA."        HY     Slli     JOHN     GlI.UKirr,  U.A. 

From  the  origmal  in  the  Ashbee  Bequest,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


A  PRIVATE  VIEW. 


By  DORNFORD  YATES. 


HEN  I  had  adjusted 
the  cushions,  I 
sank  into  the  chair 
and  sighed. 

"What's  that 
for  ?  "  said  Daphne. 
"  Sin,"  said  I. 
"  Whose  ?  " 
"That  of  him 
who  packed  for  me 
at  the  Blairs'  this 
morning.  A  sin  of  omission  rather  than 
commission,  though  he  did  put  my  sponge- 
bag  into  mj  collar-case,"  I  added  musingly. 
"  They're  both  round,  you  see.  Still,  I  pass 
that  by." 

"But  what  do  you  really  complain  of  ?  " 
said  Jill. 

"  He's  left  my  dressing-gown  out." 

"1  expect  he  thought  it  was  a  loose 
cover,"  said  Jonah. 

"  It'll  be  sent  on  all  right,"  said  Daphne. 
"  That's  nothing.  What  about  my  fan  ? 
You're  not  a  bit  sorry  for  me  about  that  ?  " 

"I  have  already  been  sorry  about  it.  I 
was  sorry  for  you  on  Friday  just  by  the 
sideboard.  I  remember  it  perfectly.  All 
the  same,  if  you  will  waste  Berry's  substance 
at  places  of  entertainment  in  the  West  End, 
and  then  fling  a  priceless  heirloom  down 
in  the  hall  of  the  theatre,  you  mustn't  be 
surprised  if  some  flat-footed  seeker  after 
pleasure  treads  on  it." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  man,  and  his  feet 
weren't  a  bit  flat." 

"  I  believe  you  did  it  on  purpose  to 
get  into  conversation  wath  him.  Where's 
Berry  ?  " 

At  that  moment  the  gentleman  in  question 
walked  across  the  lawn  towards  us. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  back,"  he  said,  when  he 
saw  me.      I've  run  out  of  your  cigarettes." 

I  handed  him  my  case  in  silence. 

"It's  curious,"  he  said,  "how  used  one 
can  get  to  inferior  tobacco." 

Tea  appeared  in  serial  form.  After 
depositing  the  three-storied  cake-dish-holder 
—or  whatever  the  thing  is  called— with  a 
to-be-completed  air,  the  footman  disappeared, 
to  return  a  moment  later  with  the  teapot 
'^m  hot  water,    As  he  turned  to  go— 
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"  Bring  me  the  tray  that's  on  the  billiard- 
table,"  said  Berry.    "  Carry  it  carefully." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

Without  moving,  we  all  observed  one 
another,  the  eyes  looking  sideways.  You 
see,  the  tray  bore  a  jig-saw.  When  I 
had  left  on  the  previous  Saturday  for  a 
week-end  visit,  we  had  done  the  top  right- 
hand  corner  and  half  what  looked  as  if 
it  must  be  the  left  side.  Most  of  this  we 
had  done  on  Friday  evening  ;  but  artificial 
light  is  inclined  to  militate  against  the 
labourer,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  Berry  had 
sworn  twice,  shown  us  which  pieces  were 
missing,  and  related  the  true  history  of  poor 
Agatha  Glynde,  who  spent  more  than  a 
fortnight  over  "David  Copperfleld  "  before 
she  found  out  that  the  pieces  had  been 
mixed  up  with  those  of  Constable's  "  Hay 
Wain."  This  upset  us  so  much  that  Jonah 
said  he  should  try  and  get  a  question  asked 
in  the  House  about  it,  and  we  decided 
to  send  the  thing  back  the  next  day  and 
demand  the  return  of  the  money. 

On  the  way  up  to  bed,  Daphne  had  asked 
me  if  I  thought  we  could  get  "  damages, 
or  compensation,  or  something,"  and  I  had 
replied  that,  if  we  could  prove  mahce,  they 
had  undoubtedly  brought  themselves  within 
the  pale  of  the  criminal  law.  The  next 
morning  Jill  had  done  nearly  two  more 
square  inches  before  breakfast,  and  I  missed 
the  mid-day  train  to  town. 

"  Hullo,  you  have  got  on!"  I  said,  as  the 
man  set  the  tray  and  its  precious  burden 
gingerly  on  the  grass  in  our  midst. 

"  Aha,  my  friend,"  said  Berry,  "  I  thought 
you'd  sit  up  !  Yes,  sir,  the  tract  already 
developed  represents  no  less  an  area  than 
thirty-six  square  inches — coldly  calculated 
by  me  this  afternoon  during  that  fair  hour 
which  succeeds  the  sleep  of  repletion  and 
the  just— but  the  vast  possibilities  which 
lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
undeveloped  expanse  of  picture  are  almost 
frightening.  A  land  rich  in  minerals, 
teeming  with  virgin  soil — a  very  Canaan  of 
to-day.    Does  it  not  call  you,  brother  ?  " 

"It  does,"  said  L  "I  wish  it  didn't, 
because  it's  wicked  waste  of  time,  but  ifc 
does." 

the  United  states  of  America^ 
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I  kneeled  down  that  I  might  the  better 
appreciate  their  industry.  The  jig-saw  was 
called  "  A  Young  Diana,"  and  was  alleged 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  of  that 
name  which  had  appeared  in  the  Academy 
the  year  before.  I  hardly  remembered  it. 
I  gazed  admiringly  at  the  two  clouds  drifting 
alone  at  the  top  right-hand  corner,  the 
solitary  hoof  planted  upon  a  slice  of  green 
sward,  the  ragged  suggestion  of  forest  land 
in  the  distance,  and  a  ladder  of  enormous 
length,  which  appeared  to  possess  something 
of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  dis- 
tinguished Mahomet's  coffin.  In  other 
words,  it  was  self-supporting.  After  a 
careful  scrutiny,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  took  a 
pace  or  two  backwards,  and  put  my  head  on 
one  side.  Then— 

"I  like  it,"  I  said.  ''I  like  it.  Some 
people  might  say  it  looked  a  little  crude 
or  unfinished  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  that  but 
preserves,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  barbarism 
w^hich  the  title  suggests." 

"  Suggestion  as  opposed  to  realisation," 
said  Berry,  "  is  the  rule  by  which  we  work. 
To  the  jaded  appet— imagination  the  hoof 
suggests  a  horse.  It  is  up  to  you  to  imagine 
the  horse.  We  have,  as  it  were,  with  an 
effort  set  in  motion  the  long  unused 
machinery  of  your  brain.  It  is  for  you, 
brother,  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  Please 
pass  out  quietly.  There  will  be  collection 
plates  at  both  doors." 

"  You're  not  to  touch  it  yet,"  said  Daphne. 
"  I  want  to  talk  about  abroad  first.  If  we're 
really  going,  we  must  settle  things." 

"  Of  course  we're  going,"  said  Berry.  "  I 
ordered  a  yachting  cap  yesterday." 

"  What's  that  for  ?  "  said  Jill. 

"Well,  we're  not  going  to  fly  across  the 
Channel,  are  we  ?  Besides  that,  supposing 
we  go  to  Lucerne  part  of  the  time  ?  " 

"  What  about  taking  the  car  ? "  said 
Daphne. 

"It's  expensive,"  said  Berry  moodily,  "but 
I  don't  see  how  else  we  can  satisfactorily 
sustain  the  flow  of  bloated  plutocracy  which 
at  present  oozes  from  us." 

We  all  agreed  that  the  car  must  come. 

Then  arose  the  burning  question  of  where 
to  go.  In  a  rash  moment  Jill  murmured 
something  about  Montenegro. 

"  Montenegro  ?  "  said  Berry,  with  a  care- 
lessness that  should  have  put  her  on  her 
guard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jill  "  I  heard  someone 
talking  about  it  when  I  was  dining  with  the 
Bedells.  It  sounded  priceless.  I  had  a  sort 
of  idea  it  was  quite  small,  and  had  a  prince^ 


but  it's  really  quite  big,  and  it's  got  a  king 
over  it,  and  they  all  wear  the  old  picturesque 
dress,  and  the  scenery's  gorgeous.  And,  if  it 
was  wet,  we  could  go  to  the — the  " 

"  Kursaal,"  said  Berry. 

"No,  not  Kursaal.    It's  like  that,  though." 

"  Casino  ?  " 

"  That's  it — Casino.  And  then  we  could 
go  on  to  Nice  and  Cannes,  and  " 

"  You're  going  too  fast,  aren't  you  ? 
Servia  comes  Wore  Cannes,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  Servia,  too." 

"All  right,"  said  Berry.  "I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  we  joined  the  Danube  at 
Limoges,  went  up  as  far  as  Milan,  where  the 
falls  are,  and  then  struck  off  to  Toledo, 
taking  Warsaw  on  the  way,  but  " 

"  That'd  be  rather  a  long  way  round, 
wouldn't  it  ?  "  said  Jill,  all  seriousness  in  her 
grey  eyes. 

"  Ah,  I  mean  the  Spanish  Toledo,  not 
the  one  in  the  States." 

"Oh,   I  s  "    She  checked  herself 

suddenly  and  looked  round.  "  He's  laughing 
at  me,"  she  said.  "  What  have  I  said 
wrong  ?  " 

"  If  anyone  asked  me  where  w^e  should  be 
without  our  Jill,"  said  Berry,  "  I  couldn't 
tell  them." 

When  we  began  to  discuss  the  tour  in 
good  earnest,  the  argument  proper  began. 
I  had  suggested  that  we  should  make  for 
Munich,  to  start  with,  and  Daphne  and  Jonah 
rather  favoured  Germany.  Berry,  however, 
wanted  to  go  to  Switzerland.  It  was  after  a 
casual  enough  remark  of  Jonah's  that  the 
roads  in  Germany  were  very  good  that  Berry 
really  got  going. 

"The  roads  good?"  he  said.  "That 
settles  it — say  no  more.  The  survey,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  object  of  our  holiday  {sic), 
will  be  able  to  be  made  with  success.  If 
we  start  at  once,  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
the  book  published  by  Christmas :  '  Road 
Surfaces  in  Germany,  by  a  Hog.'  " 

"  The  old  German  towns  are  fascinating," 
said  Daphne. 

"Nothing  like  them,"  said  Berry.  "I 
can  smell  some  of  them  now.  Can  you  not 
hear  the  cheerful  din  of  the  iron  tyres  upon 
the  cobbled  streets  ?  Can  you  not  see  the 
grateful  smile  spreading  over  the  beer- 
sodden  features  of  the  cathedral  verger,  as 
he  pockets  the  money  we  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  following  an  objectionable  rabble  round 
an  edifice,  Avhich  we  shall  remember  more  for 
the  biting  chill  of  its  atmosphere  than  any- 
thing else.  And  then  the  musty  quiet  of 
the  museums,  and  the  miles  we  shall  cover 
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ill  the  picture  galleries,  halting  now  and  then 
to  do  a  brief  gloat  in  front  of  one  of  Van 
f^tunk's  masterpieces  .  .  .  '  My  heart  leaps 
up  when  I  behold  a  Van  Stunk  on  the  wall.' 
Wordsworth  knew  his  Englishman,  didn't 
he?" 

Oh,  well,  if  you're  so  dead  against  it  " 

"  Against  it,  dear  ?  How  can  I  be  against 
it  ?  Why,  we  may  even  be  arrested  as  spies  ! 
There" — he  looked  round  triumphantly — 
"  who  shall  say  that  the  age  of  romance  is 
dead  ?  Let  us  go  forth  and  languish  in  a 
German  gaol.  Think  of  the  notices  we 
shall  get  in  the  papers  !  Well  give  our 
photographs  to  the  papers  before  we  start. 
I  expect  we  shall  see  one  another  in  the 
chapel  on  Sundays,  and  I  shall  write  to 
you  in  blood  every  day,  darling,  on  a  piece 
of  my  mattress.  The  letters  will  always  be 
in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  steak 
pudding.  Don't  say  1  didn't  tell  you  where 
to  look." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  talk,"  said  I—''  by 
rapping  on  the  wall,  I  mean." 

"  Certainly.  Once  for  the  letter  A,  twice 
for  the  chambermaid,  three  times  for  the 
boots.  In  the  meantime,  Jonah  and  you 
will  each  have  removed  a  large  stone  from 
the  floors  of  your  cells  by  means  of  a  nail 
which  he  found  in  his  soup.  Say  you  work 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  you 
ought  to  have  burrowed  outside  the  gates 
in  about  five  years." 

Jill  shuddered. 

"Switzerland  would  be  rather  nice  just 
now,  wouldn't  it  ? "  she  ventured. 

"  We  could  go  high  up  if  it  got  hot,  of 
course,"  said  Daphne  slowly,  "  and  the  air's 
nice  " 

I'll  find  out  what  ^ve  do  about  shipping 
the  car  on  Friday,"  said  Berry. 

***** 

I  must  have  been  tired,  for  I  never  heard 
the  tea-things  taken  away.  When  I  opened 
iny  eyes.  Berry  and  Co.  had  gone.  I  looked 
at  the  jig-saw  and  began  to  wonder  what 
had  waked  me. 

First  of  all,"  said  a  quiet  voice,  "  I  take 
five  and  three-quarters.  Do  you  think  you 
can  remember  that  ?  " 

"  I'll  try.    Long  ones,  of  course  ?  " 

"Yes,  please.  Not  the  ordinary  wdiite 
kid  ;  I  like  the  fawn  suede  ones." 

"  With  pleasure." 

"  And  now,  please,  can  I  be  shown  over 
the  house  ?  " 

.  I  turned  and  regarded  her.  Sitting  easily 
in  a  chair  to  my  right,  and  a  little  behind 


me,  she  was  holding  out  to  me  a  slip  of 
paper.  I  took  it  mechanically,  but  I  did 
not  look  at  it. 

"  Don't  move  for  a  minute  or  two,"  I  said. 
"  You  look  absolutely  splendid  like  that." 

She  smiled. 

I  rather  think  her  frock  was  of  linen — at 
any  rate,  it  was  blue.  Her  large  straw  hat 
was  blue,  too,  and  so  were  her  stockings 
and  her  dainty  suede  shoes  ;  her  ankles  were 
very  pretty,  but  her  complexion  was  the 
thing.  She  had  one  of  the  clearest  skins  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  delicate  bloom  of 
her  cheeks  was  a  wonder  in  itself.  I  could 
not  well  see  her  eyes,  for  she  was  sitting 
Avith  her  head  thrown  back — her  gloved  right 
arm  behind  it  holding  down  the  brim  of  her 
hat — and,  as  she  was  looking  at  me  and  not 
up  into  the  sky,  they  were  almost  hidden  by 
their  lids.  Her  left  arm  lay  carelessly  along 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  between  where  the 
glove  ended  and  the  short  sleeve  began,  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  bare  arm  showed  pink  and 
warm.    I  just  looked  at  her. 

"  Done  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Not  quite." 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that 
girls  of  til  is  type  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
raise  their  eyebrows  and  smile  faintly  at  the 
same  moment.  It  amounts  to  a  technical 
assault.  I  fancy  she  saw  me  set  my  teeth, 
for  the  next  moment  she  put  up  her  left 
hand  and  bent  the  broad  blue  rim  over  her 
face. 

"  Early  closing  day,"  she  said. 

I  contemplated  her  ankles  in  silence.  After 
a  minute — 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  companion  from  behind 
the  brim. 

"  I  hate  it  when  the  Winds  are  down," 

said  I,  '*  but  " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  Happily,  they  are  only  short  blinds.  In 
other  words,  just  as  the  ostrich,  when 
pursued,  is  said  to  thrust  its  head  into 
the  sand,  believing  " 

"  And  now  please  can  I  be  shown  over  the 
house  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  the  order  to  view,  which  she 
had  handed  to  me.  It  referred  to  The 
Grange,  which  stood  in  its  own  grounds 
about  half  a  mile  away.  Its  lodge  gates 
were  rather  like  ours.  The  same  mistake 
had  been  made  before. 

"  The  agent  at  Bettshanger  gave  me  that 
to-day,  and  I  motored  over  this  afternoon. 
The  car's  outside.  I  was  walking  up  the 
drive — how  pretty  it  all  is  ! — when  I  saw 
you  asleep  here.    I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
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gone  up  to  the  house  really,  but  it  looked 
so  nice  and  cool  here  that  I  came  and 
sat  down  instead  and  waited  for  you  to 
wake." 

"  Fm  so  glad  you  did." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  yoa  see,  they're  rather  a  queer  lot 
up  there  at  the  house — might  have  said  you 
couldn't  see  over,  or  something." 

She  opened  her  big  eyes. 

"  But  I've  got  an  order." 

"That's  the  worst  of  it.  They'll  take 
orders  from  no  one.  Once  they'd  caught 
sight  of  it,  you  would  have  been  blindfolded 
and  led  back  to  the  village  by  a  circuitous 
route." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  It's  a  fact.  But  I'll  show  you  round,  all 
right.  Anything  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
place  before  we  move  ?  " 

She  regarded  me  suspiciously.    Then — 

*'  Is  there  a  billiard -room  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Certainly.  And  a  table  complete  with 
three  balls,  one  of  the  very  latest  models 
— slate  bed,  pneumatic  cushions.  Be  careful 
of  the  top  one  ;  it  burst  the  other  day. 
The  butler  had  pumped  it  up  too  tight." 

"  Servants'  hall  ?  " 

"  Every  time.  All  the  domestic  offices  are 
noble." 

"  Telephone  ? " 
Of  course.    In  case  of  fire,  call  '  Fire 
Brigade.'  No  number  required.  Speak  direct 
to  fire-station.    Give  address  of  fire." 

"  That's  useful." 

"  Rather  !  You'll  have  them  up  under 
the  hour,  if  they  can  get  the  horses." 

"All  the  same,  I  don't  think  we  shall 
come  here.  You  see,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
an  asylum." 

"  It's  very  cheap,"  said  I.  "  I  can  do  it  at 
ten  guineas  a  week — without  the  inspection- 
pit,  that  is." 

She  leaned  forward  and  laughed. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  a  thing  it  is 
to  be  really  silly  sometimes  !  " 

She  got  up  and  smoothed  down  her  dress. 

"  And  now,  please,  can  I  be  shown  over  the 
house  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  said,  getting  up. 
"  That  is,  unless  you'd  rather  see  The 
Grange  first." 

She  stared  at  me*  for  a  moment,  then 
she  snatched  the  order  out  of  my  hand. 

"  What's  this  place  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  White  Ladies." 

"  Are  you  trying  to  let  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  hadn't  thought  " 

"  And  you've  let  me  sit  here  all  this  time 


making  a  fool  of  myself,  when  you  knew 
perfectly  well  " 

"  Five  and  three-quarters,  was  it  ?  " 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Dear  pretty  Girl  Blue,  don't  be  angry." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  !  " 

"  I  know,  but  I'm  so  busy  just  now^  that 
it's  done  for  me.  My  sister  is  ashamed  of 
me  every  evening  at  eight-fifteen.  Matinees 
on  Wednesdays  at  two.  Could  you  come 
one  day  ?  " 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.    Then — 

"  And  now  where  is  this  Grange  place  ?  " 

"  Next  but  one  on  the  right,  but  it  looks 
rotten  in  the  evening." 

"  It's  only  just  five." 

"  Besides,  they  had  measles  there  last 
May — stacks  of  them." 
"  Stacks  of  what  ?  " 

"  Measles.  One  of  them  escaped  one  day 
and  was  brought  back  by  the  village  corner- 
boy.  He  said  he'd  have  kept  it,  only  he 
hadn't  got  a  dog  licence." 

"But  The  Grange  has  got  a  ghost, 
hasn't  it  ?    And  I  love  ghosts." 

"  The  Grey  Lady  ?  My  dear,  she's  gone. 
Always  used  to  walk  the  back  stairs  on  third 
Tuesdays,  and  one  night  the  servants  left  the 
fights  on.  She  gave  notice  the  next  day. 
Wanted  a  change,  I  think.  You  see,  she'd 
been  in  one  place  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Besides,  the  stairs  were  bad." 

"  It's  a  nice  house,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well.  But  it  hasn't  got  a  priest's 
hole  ?  " 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  " 

"  Well,  where  are  you  going  to  keep  the 
gorgonzolas  ?  " 

She  leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
began  to  laugh  helplessly.    Presently — 

"  You  wretched  man  !  "  she  said.  "  I'm 
really  awfully  angry  with  you." 

"  i  knew  it." 

"  Be  quiet.  You've  wasted  my  time  here 
until  it's  too  late  for  me  to  see  The  Grange, 
and  what  on  earth  I  shall  tell  father  I  don't 
know." 

"  He's  not  outside  ?  " 

"  In  the  car  ?  You  don't  think  I  should 
still  be  here  if  he  was  ?  No,  I  came  over 
alone." 

"  That's  all  right.  Now  you'll  be  able  to 
help  me  with  this  jig-saw." 

She  gave  rather  a  good  gasp  at  that. 

"  Girl  Blue,  please  !  You've  heaps  of  time, 
because,  if  you'd  gone  to  The  Grange,  you 
wouldn't  have  got  aw^ay  yet.  And  it's  a  nice 
jig-saw,  quite  one  of  the  family." 

Eats  out  of  your  hand,  I  suppose  ?  " 


"'That's  a  bit  of  Merry  legs,'  she  said,  picking  up  one  of  the  pieces. 
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"  Rather.  And  sits  up  and  barks  for 
Balfour  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  *A  Young 
Diana '  it's  called.  Appeared  in  last  year's 
Academy,  and  " 

But  she  was  down  on  her  knees  on  the 
lawn,  staring  at  the  tray,  by  now.  I  joined 
her,  wondering  a  little. 

"That's  a  bit  of  Merrylegs,"  she  said, 
picking  up  one  of  the  pieces,  "  and  there's 
another.  That's  a  bit  of  her  dear  nose,  and 
there's  her  white  stocking.  Look  here,  we'll 
do  her  first." 

I  sat  down  on  the  turf  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Either,"  I  said  slowly — "  either  you're  a 
witch,  and  that  isn't  allowed,  or  else  you've 
had  to  learn  this  picture  some  time  as  a 
punishment." 

She  laughed. 
•   "  I  sat  for  it,"  she  explained.    "  That's 
all." 

It  was  my  turn  to  gasp. 

**  It's  hanging  in  the  dining-room  at  home 
now.  Come  along.  There's  a  bit  of  my 
habit.  Keep  it  with  Merrylegs.  I'll  fit  them 
together  in  a  minute." 

I  took  off  my  coat,  kneeled  down  beside 
her,  and  began  to  receive  Merrylegs  piecemeal. 
When  she  had  picked  out  all  of  the  mare, 
she  cleared  a  little  space,  and  began  fitting 
the  bits  together  at  a  rate  that  was  astonishing. 
Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  back- 
ground. Laid  upon  its  side,  the  mysterious 
ladder  became  a  distant  fence,  and  little  by 
little  a  landscape  grew  into  being  under  her 
small  fingers.   Suddenly  she  caught  my  arm. 

"  Somebody's  coming  !  "  she  whispered. 

I  heard  footsteps  crunch  on  a  path's  gravel, 
then  all  was  silent  again.  Whoever  it  was 
was  coming  towards  us  over  the  lawn.  A 
clump  of  rhododendrons  hid  us  from  them, 
and  them  from  us. 

"  Behind  there  !  "  I  whispered,  pointing  to 
three  tall  elms  at  our  back,  which  grew  so 
close  together  that  they  formed  a  giant  screen. 
She  was  out  of  sight  in  a  second,  and  I  had 
just  time  to  throw  my  coat  over  the  jig-saw 
and  sit  down  upon  the  glove  she  had  dropped 
before  Berry  appeared 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said. 

"  Hullo  I  "  said  I. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Doing  ?  " 

''Yes,  you  know — executing,  performing, 
carrying  out  ?  " 

"  Go  away,"  I  said.  "  You  are  trespassing 
upon  a  private  reverie.  Didn't  you  see  the 
notice  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  have,  as  it  were,  burst  rudely  open 


the  door  of  the  brown  study  in  which  I  am 
communing  with  Nature  and  one  or  two  of 
my  imagination's  friends.  Kindly  apologise 
and  withdraw,  closing  the  door  as  you  go." 

"  z\ll  right,  Omar.   Where's  your  Thou  ?  " 

"  You  frightened  her  away." 

Berry  grinned. 

"  Heard  the  pattering  of  my  little  feet,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  wouldn't  believe  it  was  only 
footsteps,  but  let  that  pass.  If  she  were  to 
hear  the  same  noise — forgive  me— retreating, 
she  would  probably  return." 

"  Eeally  think  so  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  steadfast  conviction." 

"  Well,  you  go  indoors,  and  we'll  see.  If 
I  don't  follow  you  in  five  minutes,  you'll 
know  you're  right." 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  "  the  indecency  of  your 
suggestion  is  almost  grotesque.  To  impose 
upon  a  timid,  trusting  Thou  is  either  base  or 
dastardly — I  forget  which.  I  am  glad  none 
of  the  others  w^ere  here  to  hear  what  I  feel 
sure  to  have  been  but  a  thoughtless,  idle 
word.  I  shan't  say  anything  about  it,  so  no 
one,  except  you  and  me,  will  ever  know  ;  and 
even  if  I  cannot  ever  forget,  I  shall  come  to 
forgive  it  in  years  to  come." 

"  Time  will  heal  the  wound,  brother.  Till 
then,  where's  the  jig-saw  ?  " 

How  should  I  know  ?  It  is,  without 
doubt,  rent  in  pieces." 

"In  which  case  I  shall  prefer  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  you  as  accessory  for 
mutilation  next  autumn  assize.  I  warn 
you." 

"  Thanks.  I  shall  see  you  at  dinner, 
shan't  I  ?  Not  that  I  want  to,  but  I  just 
shall." 

Berry  sighed. 

"  From  your  manner,  more  than  from 
what  you  say,  anyone  would  think  you  wanted 
me  to  go,  old  chap.  Of  course,  I  know  you, 
so  it  doesn't  matter ;  but  you  ought  to  be 
more  careful.  No,' I've  not  taken  offence, 
because  I  know  none  was  meant ;  but  I'm 
going  to  go  just  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  Yes, 
1  am.    Give  my  love  to  Thou,  won't  you  ? " 

"Certainly  not.  She's  had  one  shock 
already  this  afternoon."     .  . 

"  Oh,  was  to-day  the  first  time  she'd  seen 
you  ?  " 

He  strolled  ba.ck  to  the  house. 

When  I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
again,  I  got  up  and  peered  through  the 
rhododendrons.  I  watched  him  go  indoors, 
and  turned  to  see  the  girl  once  more  on  her 
knees  by  the  jig-saw.   

I  kneeled  opposite  her  and  watched  her  at 
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work.  After  a  moment  she  glanced  up  and 
met  my  eyes. 

"  You'll  see  the  picture  better  from  this 
side,"  she  said. 

"  Which  picture  ?  " 

"  Round  you  come." 

I  crawled  to  her  side  with  a  sigh.  On  she 
went  at  a  wonderful  pace.  Old  elms  rose  up 
in  the  background,  a  splash  of  red  and  brown 
resolved  itself  into  a  sunny  farm,  and  four 
pieces,  which  Berry  had  recognised  as  water, 
went  to  make  up  a  sheltered  hay-stack.  When 
it  was  nearly  finished,  she  leaned  across  me 
and  looked  at  my  wrist-watch. 

"  I'll  just  have  time,"  she  whispered  half 
to  herself. 

"  Only  just  ?  " 

"  Only  just.    Did  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did.    I  said   And  I'll  say  it 

again." 

She  leaned  on  my  shoulder  and  laughed 
for  a  second.    Then — 

"  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  find  that  in  the 
Eubaiyat." 

Perhaps  Thou  didn't  have  to  be  back  in 
time  for  dinner," 

She  fell  to  work  again,  but  I  could  see  she 
was  smiling.  The  loose  pieces  left  were  very 
few  now.  A  tuft  of  grass  fell  into  place,  a 
wisp  of  smoke  stole  out  of  the  farmhouse 
chimney,  a  quick-set  hedge  sprang  np  in  the 
distance,  landscape  and  sky  merged  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

She  sat  back  on  her  heels  and  regarded  it 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  slipped  sideways 
on  to  the  lawn,  smoothed  down  her  frock, 
and  looked  at  me. 

"  Not  bad,  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  It's  sweet." 

"  You  ought  to  see  the  original." 

"  I  have.  That's  why  I  love  it.  I  shall 
have  it  framed  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  this 
private  view." 

"  Sentiment,  with  a  vengeance  !  " 

"  What  if  it  is.  Girl  Blue  ?  " 

For  answer,  she  began  to  pull  on  her  gloves. 
I  watched  her  in  silence.  When  they  were 
both  on,  she  rose,  and  so  did  I. 

"  I'll  go  as  I  came,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
come  with  me  to  the  gate." 

I  bowed.  She  put  out  her  hand.  I  bent 
over  it. 

II  Good-bye,"  I  said. 

"  Good-bye,  and— and  tlianks  for  " 

II  For  what.  Girl  Blue  ?  " 

"  For  not  asking  any  questions." 

I  smiled  and  turned  away.  Then  I  kneeled 
jiown  suddenly  and  kissed  the  face  that 
looked  up  out  of  the  picture,  the  face  that 


would  have  meant  nothing  two  hours  before, 
the  face  that  looked  out  into  the  clear  breeze 
and  over  the  open  country,  the  face 
that  

"  As  this  is  quite  a  private  view,"  said  the 
original,  speaking  very  slowly,  "  and  as 
to-morrow  you  won't  be  able  to  " 

I  didn't  hear  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

*  *  Jifr  *  * 

Before  I  had  finished  my  second  cigarette, 
Berry,  Daphne,  and  Jill  came  round  the 
bank  of  rhododendrons. 

"  Why,  Boy,"  said  Jill,  "  have  you  been 
here  all  the  ti  " 

A  cry  from  Daphne  interrupted  her. 

The  next  moment  they  were  all  down  on 
their  knees  poring  over  my  late  companion's 
handiwork.  A  moment  later,  as  with  one 
consent,  they  all  looked  up  and  stared  at 
me.  I  looked  away  and  smoked  with  careless 
deliberation. 

"  How  on  earth  have  you  done  it  ? " 
gasped  Daphne. 

"  Done  what  ?  "  said  I.  "  Oh,  that  ?  Oh, 
it  w^asn't  very  hard  I  " 

"You  must  be  better  at  them  than  you 
were  on  Saturday,"  said  Jill.  "  Have  you 
been  practising  at  the  Blairs'  ?  " 

I  felt  Berry  was  looking  at  me,  and 
waited. 

"Then  it  was  a  glove  you  were  sitting 
on,"  he  said  slowly. 

Berry's  a  nut — every  time. 

^  1^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  was  the  first  week  in  October,  and  we 
were  back  in  town.  They  were  all  out  but 
me.  Sunday  afternoon  it  was,  and  I  was 
alone  in  the  library  finishing  a  little  work.  I 
do  work  sometimes.  Suddenly  the  telephone 
went.    I  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"  Is  that  the  garage  ?  "  said  Girl  Blue. 

"  No,  dear.    It's  me.    How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's  you  !  " 

"I  know.  I  said  so  just  now.  You're 
looking  splendid.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  I've 
waited  such  a  long  time." 

"  You  must  thank  the  Exchange,  not  me." 

"  Don't  rub  it  in." 

"  Well,  good-bye." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  very  kind,  Girl 
Blue." 
"  No  ? " 

"No,  I  don't.  I've  got  the  gloves,  by 
die  way." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  I'll  send  them  to  you,  care  of  Charhig 
Cross  Post  Office,  if  you  like,  unless  you'd 
rather  I  buried  them  six  paces  due  east  of 
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the  fourteenth  lamp-post  on  the  west  side  of 
Edgware  Road." 

"  I  think,"  she  said  slowly—"  I  think  I 
may  as  well  take  them  with  me." 

"  Certainly,  madam.  Sign,  please  !  But 
when,  dear  ? " 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  at  the  Albert  Hall  next 
Friday." 

Girl  Blue  !  " 

"I  don't  suppose  you're  going,  but  per- 
haps you  could  send  them  by  someone 
who  " 

"  Under  what  symbol  shall  I  meet  her  ?  " 

"  "Wait  a  moment.  You  shall  have  the 
seventh  waltz  " 

"  Only  seven  ?  Where  is  he  ?  What  is 
his  name  ?  " 


"  You  heard  what  I  said.    Aud  we'll  meet 

under — oh,  under  " 

"  Mistletoe,"  said  1. 
"  Good-bye  !  " 
Good-bye  !    Oh,  Girl  Blue,  I  forgot  to 


"  Number,  please  !  "  said  Exchange. 
"  You've  cut  me  off  !  "  I  roared. 
"  Sorry." 

A  pause.    Then — 
"  Here  you  are." 
"  Hullo,  dear  !  "  I  said. 
"  Is  that  the  cab-rank  ?  "  said  a  man's  fat 
voice. 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  I.    "  And  you've  got 
an  ugly  face  and  flat  feet,  and  I  hate  you  1 " 
Then  I  rang  off. 


A  BALLADE  OF  LOVE. 

'tll/'HEN  Love  first  came,  he  swore  to  stay 
^      With  many  pretty  oaths  and  Hes. 
In  vain  I  search  for  him  to-day, 

For  he  has  donned  some  strange  disguise, 
Or  vanished  as  a  vision  dies, 

With  phantom  pleasures  just  as  brief, 
I  would  have  scorned  so  frail  a  prize 

If  I  had  known  that  Love  brings  griefo 

When  Love  first  came^  it  was  in  play; 

Kisses  and  smiles  are  yours,  he  cries; 
But  now  I  find,  to  my  dismay. 

How  soon  they  turn  to  tears  and  sighs, 
From  golden  dawn  to  leaden  skies— 

A  transformation  past  belief; 
I  would  have  shunned  those  smiling  eyes 

If  I  had  known  that  Love  brings  grief. 

When  Love  first  came,  he  stole  away. 

All  suddenly  and  by  surprise. 
The  heart  for  whose  return  I  pray; 

But  all  my  pleading  he  defies, 
And  all  his  promises  denies— 

This  gay,  unconscionable  thief, 
I  might  have  been  more  worldly  wise 

If  I  had  known  that  Love  brings  grief. 

Envoy. 

So  when  on  you  his  wiles  Love  tries— 
Of  cozening  rogues  he  is  the  chief- 
Be  warned:  too  late  you  ope  your  eyes 

When  you  have  found  that  Love  brings  grief. 


JOHN  ARTHUR. 
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By  GERTRUDE  PAGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Rhodesian,''  "  The  Edge  o'  Beyond,''  "  The  Silent  Rancher,''  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— This  is  the  second  instalmeDt  of  a  new  novel  b}^  Gertrude  Page, 
whose  stories  of  the  Rhodesian  life  of  to-day  have  had  a  remarkable  success  in  the  last  few  years,  each 
succeeding  work  finding  an  increasingly  large  public.  "  The  Pathway  "  will  more  than  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 
public  which  has  been  enthusiastic  over  The  Silent  Rancher,"  "The  Edge  o'  Beyond,"  "The  Rhodesian,"  and 
the  author's  other  vivid  stories  of  Empire  in  the  making.  Rhodesia  might  be  called  a  country  of  incongruities,  for 
the  incongruous  is  everywhere,  yet  softened  and  blended  in  Rhodesia's  own  way.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  tender, 
mothering  spirit  of  the  country  that  had  helped  to  give  so  home-like  an  air  to  the  little  group  of  pole  and 
daga  huts  where  Betty  and  Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with  their  two  brothers,  choosing  independence 
rather  than  disheartening  labours  in  an  overstocked  market.  Not  that  they  were  free  of  arduous  labours  in  Rhodesia, 
or  had  any  wish  to  be,  but  at  least  it  was  in  a  little  home  of  their  own,  in  an  interesting  young  country,  with  two 
brothers  for  whom  they  gladly  drudged,  throwing  iu  their  lot  with  the  pioneers'  leaderless  legion.  Betty,  the  elder 
girl,  was  engaged  to  a  young  doctor  trying  to  win  renown,  and  at  the  same  time  a  post  that  would  enable  him  to 
keep  a  wife,  with  the  plucky  body  of  men  investigating  the  sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some  day  be 
engaged  to  Toby  Fitzgerald,  a  j^oung  Englishman  living  near  them  and  running  a  store  ;  but  as  at  present  the 
profits  of  his  store  and  butcher's  shop  only  totalled  five  pounds  a  month,  no  binding  promise  had  been  asked  or  given. 
Meanwhile,  a  neighbouring  colonist  named  Blake  aspired  to  win  Bobbie's  hand  and  heart,  although  she  disliked  and 
mistrusted  him.  As  the  present  story  opened,  news  reached  this  little  community  of  the  discovery  of  a  rich  gold 
vein  on  a  claim  in  their  neighbourhood  pegged  some  time  before,  when  he  was  on  a  sliooting  expedition,  by 
Sir  James  Fortescue,  the  best  statesman  in  the  country,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  those  settlers 
who  had  come  to  rely  upon  him  to  steer  them  clear  of  any  course  that  might  mean  inclusion  in  the  South  African 
Union,  and  also  to  help  them  some  day  to  win  their  rights  as  an  independent  community.  The  Glynn  brothers 
and  their  circle  were  much  interested  in  the  proximity  of  this  rich  vein  to  their  own  claim,  from  which  they  had 
not  yet  reaped  much  reward  for  all  their  hard  toil,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Fortescue,  on  his  way  to  inspect 
his  property,  interested  them  and  their  sisters  still  further.  Blake,  however,  afiirmed  that  the  best  samples  of 
gold  so  far  crushed  had  come  from  the  adjoining  claim  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Tyl.  Somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  Sir  James  recognised  Blake,  but  without  enthusiasm,  Bobbie  noticed  also  that  the  latter  insisted  on 
giving  Sir  James  certain  advice  as  to  his  journey,  and  subsequently,  after  Sir  James's  departure  and  in  the 
absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  overheard  an  interview  between  Blake  and  Van  Tyl,  which  led  her  to  suspect 
a  treacherous  conspiracy  between  them. 

visible.  I  never  imagined  they  would  all 
Lave  gone  so  early." 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking,  Bobbie  was 
conscious  of  a  bold  admiration  growing  in  his 
eyes,  and  her  soul  grew  hot  with  resent- 
ment. Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  sentences  she 
had  overheard,  she  dare  not  show  it,  but  felt 
constrained  rather  to  show  him  encourage- 
ment, in  hopes  that  it  might  prove  a  weapon 
to  help  her  to  thwart  his  scheme.  In  the  few 
minutes  that  she  awaited  him  in  the  garden, 
her  mind  had  swiftly  gripped  the  ill  purport  of 
the  muttered  conversation.  Evidently  some 
harm  or  some  wrong  was  intended  to  Sir 
James,  and  the  nature  of  it  was  to  be 
discussed  at  Blake's  place  at  half-past  eleven 
that  morning.  To  discover  their  plans,  she 
must  needs  overhear  that  conversation. 
But  how  achieve  such  an  object  as  that  ? 
How  could  she  possibly  conceal  herself  any- 
where near  enough  to  hear  a  word  ?  And 
yet  with  every  second  the  certainty  grew 
that  it  was  all-important  she  should  know 
what  was  said  at  that  final  discussion.  Then 
Blake  came,  and  his  sinister  eyes  boldly 
looked  their  admiration,  and  she  knew 
instinctively  that  she  must  use  him  as  her 
tool. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  be  alone  all  day  ?  " 
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BLAKE  IS  PLEASED  WITH  HBISELF. 

"JF^OBBIE  had  not  many 
^  minutes  to  wait 
in  her  vegetable 
garden  before  she 
heard  Blake's  step 
beside  her,  and,  look- 
ing up  in  feigned 
astonishment,  she 
exclaimed :  "  Hullo ! 
You  here  ? " 

Blake  coloured 
the  tiniest  bit  as  he  answered  ghbly : 
"1  came  over  hoping  to  catch  Sir  James 
before  he  left.  I  wanted  to  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  the  address  of  a  man  who 
served  under  him  at  the  same  time  I  did, 
whom  I  have  since  lost  sight  of.  I  find  I 
am  too  late.  The  bird  has  flown.  No 
matter — I  can  see  him  as  he  comes  back." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  see  him  as  you 
came  ;  he  could  not  have  got  far." 

"  I  was  probably  looking  the  other  way,  to 
point  out  the  direction  to  a  man  who  stopped 
^le.  He  was  looking  for  Loma,  I  brought 
him  on  to  your  place  and  pointed  out  the 
road  from  your  stoep,  as  it  is  so  plainly 
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he  said,  coming  a  step  nearer.  "  Fm  afraid 
you  will  be  very  lonely." 

But  I've  been  alone  before,"  she  answered 
lightly.    "  It  isn't  a  new  thing." 

"That  needn't  make  you  like  it  any 
better,"  he  retorted,  adding  :  "  It  is  getting 
rather  hot  for  you  to  garden.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  wiser  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  coming."  And  she  turned 
towards  the  huts.  "  It  means  daily  warfare 
with  pests  to  grow  any  vegetables  here, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I've  given  up  trying,"  said  Blake,  as  they 
walked  along  together.  "  I  spent  pounds  on 
seeds,  and  never  grew  anything  at  all.  Now 
I  buy  all  my  vegetables  from  a  coolie.  He 
brings  them  once  a  week." 

"  Oh,  we  manage  to  grow  something.  It 
is  only  that  they  need  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion." They  reached  the  huts,  and  Bobbie 
sat  down  on  the  shady  seat  where  Sir  James 
had  sat  on  his  arrival,  and  though  she 
purposely  took  up  as  much  room  as  she  could, 
as  a  hint  to  Blake  to  take  a  chair,  he  coolly 
seated  himself  beside  her.  Then  he  leaned 
his  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and  looked 
hard  into  her  face.  Bobbie  felt  herself 
inwardly  shrinking,  but  bravely  held  her 
ground  and  assumed  as  indifferent  an  air  as 
she  could  muster.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances she  would  have  openly  flouted  him  ; 
but  the  strange  presentiment  still  held  her, 
and  she  felt  herself  fighting  an  unseen  foe 
that  would  need  all  her  skill  and  resource. 

Blake  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  shunned 
him.  less  than  usual,  and,  knowing  nothing 
of  ,what  was  in  her  mind,  judged  that 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of 
his  will.  It  made  him  smile  a  little  to 
himself.  To  him  women  were  all  such 
feeble  creatures  before  a  man  with  strong, 
virile  personality.  Yet  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  felt  that  Bobbie  Glynn  was  different 
from  the  rest.  She  had  more  of  the  man  in 
her  than  most  women,  and  met  him  more  on 
his  own  ground.  Sometimes  he  had  even 
wondered  concerning  his  success  in  the  end, 
and  that  was  a  very  Jievv  experience  for  him  ; 
and  for  that  very  reason  he  only  coveted  her 
the  more,  awaking  to  a  new  zest  in  life, 
because  there  was  some  thing  he  eagerly  desired 
still  left  to  conquer.  That  Toby  was  a  serious 
obstacle  scarcely  entered  his  mind.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  they  were  special  friends, 
and  for  that  very  reason  delighted  to  annoy 
Toby  by  paying  Bobbie  every  possible  atten- 
tion when  he  was  present.  But  he  also  knew 
that  the  aristocratic  young  store-keeper  had 
only  the  barest  means  of  livelihood,  and  could 


not  hope  for  much  from  home.  He  gave 
Bobbie  credit  for  too  much  sense  seriously  to 
consider  waiting  for  him,  and  half  thought  she 
was  playing  with  Toby  a  little,  to  amuse  her- 
self and  possibly  to  annoy  him.  Presently,  of 
course,  she  would  get  tired  of  hving  in  huts 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  she  would  be 
ready  to  go  back  to  England.  But  before 
that  time  came  he  meant  his  own  hour  of 
conquest  to  dawn,  in  which  he  would  carry 
her  off  in  triumph  to  his  own  nice  house. 
If  Bobbie  gave  him  the  chance  to  make  any 
promises  to  her,  he  meant  to  keep  them.  He 
wanted  to  marry  her.  In  some  way  she  had 
touched  a  spot  in  his  adamantine  heart  that 
no  other  woman  had  touched.  He  liked  her 
slim  grace,  her  quickness  of  repartee,  her 
courage  and  determination.  He  even  in 
some  paradoxical  way  liked  her  distrust  and 
indifference  to  himself.  It  added  a  savour 
to  the  chase.  It  marked  her  as  an  original  to 
a  certain  extent.  She  not  only  was  not 
conquered  by  his  admitted  attractiveness, 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  hide  that  she 
was  not.  Yet  he  felt  dimly  that,  once 
won,  she  would  be  no  light  lover,  but 
would  be  such  a  life  companion  as  no  man 
need  mind  being  bound  to.  But  withal  he 
was  in  no  hurry.  To  appear  too  keen  would 
have  seemed  to  him  a  sign  of  weakness.  He 
would  win  her  in  his  own  way,  playing  a 
little,  as  she,  and  then  sweeping  her  off  her 
feet  at  the  right  moment. 

Yet,  as  they  sat  by  the  huts  that  morning, 
he  observed  instantly  that  her  manner  was 
less  defensive  than  usual.  She  sat  very  still 
and  did  not  repulse  him,  and  the  blood 
began  to  flow  a  little  quicker  in  his  veins. 
It  crossed  his  mind  that  her  more  amenable 
mood  might  have  something  to  do  with  a 
disagreement  with  Toby,  but  in  any  case  he 
saw  that  he  might  make  capital  out  of  it, 
and  meant  not  to  be  behindhand. 

"  You  are  not  so  busy  this  morning  as 
usual  ?  "  he  questioned  lightly,  for  usually 
she  told  him  she  had  too  much  to  do  to 
waste  time  gossiping  with  him  in  the 
morning. 

"  No,"  she  answered  frankly.  "  There  is 
no  food  to  worry  about,  for  one  thing.  An 
egg  will  suit  me  as  well  as  anything  for 
lunch,  and  that  does  not  require  much 
preparation." 

"  Why  not  lunch  with  me  ?  "  The 
invitation  escaped  him  suddenly.  For  the 
moment  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
Dutchman.  His  swift  brain  saw  a  golden 
opportunity,  and  with  characteristic  speed 
he  grasped  it. 
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For  an  instant  Bobbie  was  a  little  taken 
aback.  Past  circumstances  made  the  invita- 
tion so  daring.  She  liad  never  for  one 
moment  given  him  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  would  visit  him  alone  at  his  home  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  At  the  same  time  in 
a  fiash  she  saw  that  it  might  be  a  means  to 
her  end  which  she  dare  not  ignore. 

"  What  would  Betty  say,  and  the  boys  ?  " 
she  asked,  speaking  in  a  half-flippant  way. 
"  What  a  startling  confession  to  have  to 
make  ! " 

"  What  confession  ?  What  has  it  to  do 
with  them  ?  Surely  a  woman  of  your 
character  has  grit  enough  to  act  for  herself  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Besides,  I 
don't  know  that  I  want  to  come.  I've  a 
few  things  I  want  to  do  this  morning." 

"Well,  do  them  first,"  said  Blake  per- 
suasively. "  I  have  a  little  business  to  attend 
to  also.  I  must  get  back  at  half -past  eleven, 
but  I  shall  be  free  by  half -past  twelve.  Come 
then ;  it  will  be  a  change.  You  get  little 
enough  in  these  mud  huts  ! " 

Bobbie  attempted  to  smile  naturally. 
*'  Don't  make  rude  remarks  about  my  home. 
I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Rats  !  As  if  any  girl  of  your  spirit  is 
going  to  be  content  to  live  in  a  mud  hut  in 
a  wretched  spot  like  this,  beside  a  mine  that 
doesn't  even  pay  well  enough  to  bay  a  bottle 
of  whisky  ! " 

"There's  a  bottle  in  the  sitting-room 
now,  if  it  is  whisky  you  are  wanting,"  she 
retorted.  "  It's  a  little  early,  but  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  Shall  I  get  you  some  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  didn't  mean  that.  Why  do 
you  always  twist  my  meaning  ?  It  is  only 
your  happiness  I  am  thinking  of.  And  I  say 
it  is  all  bosh  to  suppose  a  reasonable  young 
woman  of  spirit  can  stand  a  life  like  this. 
An  old  frump  with  half  a  dozen  children, 
who  might  as  well  be  dressed  in  sackcloth  as 
anything  else,  is  all  right,  but  it's  monstrous 
to  expect  it  of  you." 

"  And  who  does  expect  it  ?  I'm  here 
absolutely  of  my  own  free  will.  I'm  here 
because  I  likait,  so  is  Betty." 

"  If  you  had  a  good  horse  to  ride,  and  a 
motor  to  get  to  town,  and  a  decent  cook, 
it  would  be  different,"  he  argued,  running 
on.  "  I  think  you  really  would  like  it  then  ; 
but  now  you  are  just  acting." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  smiling 
with  an  effort  at  frankness.  "  You  seem 
suddenly  very  interested  in  my  affairs.  Why 
all  this  palaver  ?  " 

^  "  I've  always  been  interested."  It  was  on 
tiis  tongue  to  sav  more,  but  he  realised  that 


he  might  easily  lose  the  ground  he  seemed 
to  have  gained,  and  he  badly  wanted  her  to 
come  to  lunch.  "  I've  been  interested  in 
you  and  your  sister  ever  since  you  arrived. 
I  think  you're  about  the  pluckiest  girls  I 
know.  But  at  the  same  time  I  say  it  isn't 
natural.  Well,  will  you  come  and  have 
lunch  to-day  ?  " 

"  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  " 

"  Bother  Mrs.  Grundy  !  As  if  anyone 
cared  for  her  out  here  !  She's  pretty  out  of 
date  in  England,  but  here  she  hasn't  even 
been  born,  and  she  never  will  be.  People 
doing  the  work  of  the  outposts  have  quite 
enough  trials  to  cope  with,  without  bothering 
their  heads  about  conventions  and  all  that 
rot.   Come,  show  your  independence."  ' 

All  the  time  that  Bobbie  was  purposely 
prevaricating  she  was  trying  to  make  up  her  * 
mind  what  to  do.  She  saw  instantly  that  the 
invitation  offered  her  a  chance  to  unravel 
the  mysterious  scheme  she  had  accidentally 
lit  upon,  but  she  remembered  also  the 
promise  she  had  given  to  Toby  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Blake  that  she  could 
possibly  help.  If  she  actually  went  to 
lunch  with  him,  and  there  proved  no  good 
reason  for  it,  would  he  ever  understand  her 
action  ?  Would  he  ever  have  the  same  faith 
in  her  again  ?  Would  he  even  forgive  her  ? 
She  knew  that,  in  any  case,  the  incident  could 
not  be  hidden  from  him,  for  in  their  little 
community  everything  w-as  quickly  known. 
And,  after  all,  what  was  Sir  James  Fortescue 
to  her,  that  she  should  run  any  risk  for  him 
whatever  ?  Was  not  perhaps  the  whole 
matter  a  figment  of  her  own  imaginings,  and 
she  the  prey  of  fancy  ?  Wliile  she  sat  there 
beside  the  man  she  hated  and  just  a  little 
dreaded,  outwardly  calm  and  collected,  her 
whole  mind  was  seething  inwardly,  and  her 
will  driven  this  way  and  that. 

Then  Blake  tried  to  twit  her.  "  I  won't 
allows  you  could  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  afraid 
of  Mrs.  Grundy." 

"  I'm  not  yet  convinced  that  I  want  to 
come — that  it  is  worth  while.  Now,  if  Sir 
James  were  there  " 

The  man's  face  darkened  instantly,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  remark  threw^  him  off 
his  guard.  "  Sir  James  !  "  he  echoed,  with  a 
note  of  derision.  And  what  do  you  w^ant 
with  a  smooth-spoken  lady-killer  like  that  ? 
Goodness  knows,  they're  common  enough — 
and  dull  enough.  I  give  you  credit  for 
better  taste.  Success  hasn't  improved  him. 
We  always  thought  him  a  bit  soft  in  the 
early  days,  but  now  he's  a  positive  old 
w^oman  I " 
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"  You  seemed  very  affable  to  him,  if  he 
is  " — with  a  swift  flash. 

"  Only  because  it  obviously  pleased  him 
and  didn't  hurt  me.  I  always  give  people 
what  they  want— and  seem  to  expect — it  it  is 
no  trouble  and  no  inconvenience.  Why,  the 
man  simply  mops  up  adulation — anyone  can 
see  !  " 

"I  w^onder  he  isn't  tired  of  it,"  said 
Bobbie,  with  sarcasm.  "  He  seems  to  get 
more  than  most  people  in  Rhodesia." 

"That's  only  because  some  of  them  are 
afraid  of  him.  He  happens  to  be  rather 
popular  just  now.  But  he  isn't  really  a 
strong  man  ;  anyone  will  tell  you  that." 

"  I  thought  he  appeared  decidedly  a  strong 
man.  Why  do  you  sneer  at  him  so  ?  Are 
you  jealous,  or  have  you  an  old  score  against 
him  ?  " 

Blake  flushed  angrily.  "Of  course  I'm 
not  jealous.  I  wouldn't  be  a  nincompoop 
like  that  for  anything.  I  could  tell  you 
things  about  him  in  the  war  !  " 

She  waited,  and  he  added  darkly :  "I 
don't  like  the  man,  because  I  think  he's  a 
self-satisfied,  sanctimonious  hypocrite ;  but 
he'll  strike  a  snag  before  long  that  will  burst 
his  gas-bag  for  him,  and  then  let's  hope  a 
better  man  will  step  into  his  shoes."  For 
a  moment  he  stared  away  from  her  to  the 
horizon,  and  Bobbie,  seeing  the  hate  in  his 
eyes,  felt  all  her  misgivings  come  back  with 
redoubled  force.  She  felt  more  certain  than 
ever  that  there  w^as  some  plan  of  harm,  and 
immediately  her  mental  questioning  concern- 
ing her  part  in  the  matter  ceased.  For 
Rhodesia's  sake,  for  Sir  James's  own  sake, 
for  everyone's  sake,  she  would  use  every 
means  in  her  power  to  thwart  the  ill  if  she 
could.  She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  careless 
air,  half  of  dismissal,  remarking  :  "  Well,  I 
suppose  certain  household  things  require  to 
be  done,  even  if  I  am  alone,  and  you  have 
business  to  attend  to." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blake,  with  almost  a 
fierce  note.  "  But  what  about  our  little 
luncheon  ?  " 

He  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted,  and  he 
would  not  be  thwarted  now. 

Bobbie  tossed  her  head  lightly.  "Ob, 
well,  perhaps  I'll  consider  it  when  the 
household  things  are  done." 

"  You're  the  coolest  young  woman  I  ever 
met,"  he  exclaimed,  not  without  a  note  of 
admiration.  "But,  now  you  have  gone  so 
far,  you  had  better  turn  up.  If  not,  I  shall 
come  back  and  fetch  you." 

She  laughed  lightly.  "  That  sounds  as  if 
you  proposed  to  drag  me  by  the  hair.  Don't 


do  that.  I  haven't  much.  It  comes  out  so 
in  this  country." 

"  Then  say  you'll  come,"  he  urged,  with  ii 
resolute  look  in  his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  said  Bobbie,  turning  away, 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  I'll 
come,  if  I  don't  change  my  mind  again 
before  twelve  o'clock." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  VILLAINY  OF  VAK  TYL. 

When  William  Van  Tyl  slouched  away  from 
the  Glynns'  huts,  leaving  Blake  behind, 
the  scowl  upon  his  face,  that  had  seemed 
to  Bobbie  ugly  enough,  grew  uglier  still, 
and  he  gave  voice  to  some  mutterings  that 
were  curses  upon  the  head  of  Sir  James 
Fortescue.  And  when  a  desperate  Dutch- 
man curses  an  Englishman,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  trouble  is  in  store  for  the  latter. 
For  some  fifteen  years  now  Van  Tyl  had 
borne  in  his  heart  a  great  hatred  of  the 
brave  soldier,  who  had  not  only  stopped 
a  monstrous  game  wdiich  he  contrived  to 
carry  on  during  the  w^ar,  but  had  brought 
him  to  boot  and  had  him  punished  for  it. 
Wrongful  looting,  carried  on  systematically, 
had  been  the  chief  part  of  it ;  but  he  had 
also  cleverly  obtained  information,  which  he 
sold  to  the  Boers,  and  had  brutally  ill-treated 
unoffending  natives.  It  was  Sir  James's 
opinion,  and  that  of  several  others  at  the 
trial,  that  he  ought  to  be  shot,  but  the 
failure  to  discover  one  important  witness 
resulted  in  a  term  of  fourteen  years  im- 
prisonment. A  year  previously  he  had  been 
released,  and  had  gone  back  into  the  world 
vowing  vengeance  upon  the  man  who  caused 
his  capture,  and  upon  the  accomplice  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  trial,  had  given  some 
information  against  him  to  save  himself. 
That  accomplice  was  Harry  Blake. 

The  circumstances  that  brought  Van  Tyl 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  men  he 
hated,  in  a  lonely  part  of  Rhodesia,  at  this 
particular  time,  were  curious.  While  he  had 
been  in  prison,  his  brother  and  only  relative 
had  died.  This  brother  had  been  prospecting 
in  Rhodesia,  and,  among  other  claims,  by 
a  strange  chance  had  pegged  one  adjoining 
Sir  James's  on  Loka  kopje.  Before  he  died 
he  had  written  an  account  of  his  claims  for 
his  brother,  who  would  inherit  them  when 
he  came  out  of  prison.  Concerning  the 
Loka  one  he  had  written  :  "  There  is  every 
indication  of  gold,  but  most  of  it  lies  on 
the  next  claim,  which  takes  all  the  top  of  the 
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hill/'  Then,  being  scarcely  less  of  a  villain 
than  his  brother,  he  had  added  the  significant 
sentence,  knowing  that  he  would  understand  : 
"  If  the  lower  claim  is  worked  first,  the  other 
may  be  undermined  unconsciously."^ 

Because  William  Van  Tyl  possessed  a 
positive  relish  for  dark  dealing,  the  idea  of 
secretly  undermining  the  adjoining  claim  and 
taking  the  other  man's  gold  had  a  greater 
attraction  for  him  than  that  of  legitimately 
working  a  less  valuable  claim,  and  perhaps 
putting  in  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  very 
small  returns.  So  he  journeyed  to  Loka 
to  investigate  his  property.  Here  two  great 
surprises  awaited  him — one  that  the  other 
claim  belonged  to  the  man  he  regarded  as 
his  greatest  enemy,  and  hated  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  ;  and  the  other 
that  Harry  Blake  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  the  vicinity.  To  say  that  both  discoveries 
gave  him  great  joy  were  to  put  it  too  mildly. 
It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  given 
him  greater.  For  some  little  time  he  camped 
near  his  claim,  fraternising  with  the  low 
class  of  niggers  at  Shagann's  kraal,  and 
meditating  on  what  form  of  revenge  he 
would  like  best  to  take.  Then  one  day, 
on  the  hill  -  top,  old  Shagann  himself — a 
nigger  chief  with  one  of  the.worst  reputations 
in  Mashonaland— gave  him  his  cue.  He 
pointed  to  the  pegs  distinguishing  the 
boundaries,  and  said — 

"  Why  not  move  pegs  ?  Bring  the  pegs 
of  the  Inkaas  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  half 
the  gold  is  his,  and  no  further  trouble." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Dutchman, 
"  but  the  other  man  must  know  where  he 
put  his  pegs."  Nevertheless,  a  sudden  gleam 
came  into  his  eyes  as,  with  an  ugly  leer,  he 
added  :  "  Unless  the  other  man  were  safely 
out  of  the  way  for  good— eh  ?  " 

He  went  back  to  his  camp  meditating  on 
the  new  line  of  thought  the  lawless  old 
nigger  had  given  him,  and  before  very  long 
he  came  to  see  a  line  of  revenge  that  might 
not  only  satisfy  his  hatred,  but  make  him  a 
rich  man  into  the  bargain,  if  circumstances 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  it  out. 

With  Blake  he  remained  undecided  a  little 
longer  as  to  what  course  he  would  pursue  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  saw  that  he  might  need  an 
accomplice  to  carry  out  the  larger  vengeance, 
tind  decided  to  blackmail  him  into  being  his 
tool.  To  this  end  he  gave  Blake  the  worst 
half-hour  of  his  life  by  presenting  himself 
suddenly  and  stating  that  he  had  come  back 
to  settle  old  scores.  Blake  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  had  a  desperate  character  to 
deal  with,  and,  though  he  made  a  brave  show 


of  indifference,  he  was  instantly  all  alert  to 
the  situation.  How  in  the  world  Van  Tyl 
had  managed  to  find  him  remained  a  mystery 
until  the  Loka  claim  w'as  mentioned,  and 
Blake  grasped  the  fact  that  he  had  inherited 
the  property  from  the  dead  prospector,  who 
chanced  to  be  his  brother.  It  was  thus  that 
Sir  James  Fortescue's  name  was  brought  up. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Blake  knew  something 
the  Dutchman  did  not  know,  and  that  was 
that  Sir  James  had  been  aware  of  his,  Blake's, 
complicity  in  the  crimes  for  which  the  other 
was  sentenced,  but  that,  through  the  clever 
and  timely  removal  of  the  necessary  witness, 
he  was  unable  to  prove  w^iat  he  knew 
according  to  a  court  of  law.  Consequently 
the  Englishman  got  off  scot  free,  though, 
like  the  condemned  man,  to  carry  in  his 
heart  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  man  wdio  had 
found  him  out.  Very  little  w^as  said  between 
them,  and  Blake  had  been  acquitted,  but  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Sir  James  could 
even  now  give  information  that  would  turn 
every  honest  man  against  him,  though  it 
might  not  interfere  with  his  liberty.  After 
some  years  of  prosperity  in  Rhodesia,  finding 
they  did  not  clash,  nor  were  likely  to  do  so, 
his  active  hatred  fell  somewhat  into  abeyance, 
until  he  fell  in  love  with  Bobbie  Glynn,  and 
presently  realised  that  one  word  from  the 
eminent  politician,  should  they  chance  to 
meet,  might  certainly  turn  her  against  him 
for  ever. 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  "Van  Tyl 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  not  only  to  increase 
greatly  his  danger  of  detection,  but  to  fan 
into  a  new  flame  his  slowly-awakening  hate. 
After  the  first  half-hour,  however,  he  realised 
that  he  had  not  much  to  fear  fj'om  the 
Dutchman  himself,  except  a  shot  in  the  back, 
for  a  girl  like  Bobbie  was  very  unlikely  to 
believe  the  word  of  a  released  criminal  of 
such  a  type,  without  the  proofs  which 
he  lacked.  But  Sir  James  was  quite 
another  matter,  and  he  foresaw  that  danger 
lay  ahead.  He  knew  that  he  was  unlikely 
ever  to  tell  unless  he  had  a  special  reason  ; 
and,  to  thwart  this,  Blake  determined  to 
play  a  bold  game  if  he  ever  came  their  way, 
en  route  for  his  property  at  Loka,  and  thus 
met  Bobbie  Glynn  upon  friendly  terms. 

Then  Van  Tyl  came,  and  a  common  hatred 
won  for  the  Dutchman  the  help  he  w^anted, 
without  the  need  to  blackmail  for  the  present. 
Moreover,  even  if  Van  Tyl  achieved  his  evil 
project,  he  possessed  very  little  money  to 
w^ork  his  claim,  and  it  might  prove  a 
dangerous  move  to  let  an  outsider  come  in 
as  partner.    If  Blake  w^ere  willing  to  put  up 
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tlie  money  he  needed,  and  take  a  share,  ifc 
relieved  him  of  a  great  deal  of  worry  ;  and 
in  view  of  this  -he  wonld  be  willing*  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

For  the  rest,  the  claims  lay  in  so  lonely 
and  remote  a  district,  that  it  was  probable  no 
one  but  Sir  James  himself  actually  knew  the 
position  of  his  pegs,  and  therefore,  if  he  were 
once  out  of  the  way,  the  road  was  practically 
clear  for  the  accomplices  to  take  all  the  gold 
and  become  rich  men.  And,  still  further, 
the  remoteness  of  Uie  district  rendered 
possible  a  secret  crime,  even  in  the  case  Of  a 
w^ell-known  man.  Yan  Tyl  knew  perfectly 
how'  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  raw 
Mashonas,  especially  of  such  a  type  as  those  in 
Shagann's  kraal,  and,  while  promising  them 
all  sorts  of  benefits,  he  would  in  reality  take 
care  that  the  entire  blame  fell  upon  them, 
and  work  to  get  the  whole  kraal  punished, 
while  the  real  perpetrator  got  off  unsuspected. 
He  knew  well  enough  that,  in  the  early  days, 
crimes  had  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  natives, 
of  which  they  were  wdiolly  innocent ;  and 
afterwards  it  would  be  stated  that  a  white 
man  had  vanished,  for  no  better  reason 
perhaps  than  a  drunken  brawl  among  some 
notoriously  lawless  blacks. 

Of  course,  things  were  no  longer  possible 
as  then,  near  any  civilised  centre,  but  out  in 
the  wilds  a  clever,  unscrupulous  man  might 
yet  work  .his  will,  and  nothing  be  brought 
home  to  him  at  all. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  dark  planning, 
came  the  news  that  Sir  James  was  even  then 
on  his  way  to  Loka  kopje,  attended  only  by 
native  carriers.  Van  Tyl  was  in  his  camp  at 
the  time,  but  the  message  he  received  from 
Blake  brought  him  over  at  night  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  news.  That  evening  there 
had  been  a  memorable  scene  between  the 
two  accomplices.  At  the  last  moment  Blake 
found  he  had  more  conscience  than  he 
supposed,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
drawing  back.  "  We  must  find  some  other 
way,"  he  declared.  "  The  days  for  deeds  of 
that  sort  are  past." 

"  H'm  !  Showing  the  white  feather  ?  " 
sneered  the  Dutchman.  "Or  have  you 
suddenly  grown  pious  ?  " 

"Neither,"  said  Blake  curtly.  "This  is 
your  dirty  work.    Do  it  yourself." 

Van  Tyl  spat  upon  the  floor  and  gave  an 
evil  grin.  "Perhaps  you'd  like  it  better 
if  I  had  a  little  private  talk  with  Sir  James 
Fortescue  and  this  Miss  Glynn  here  first  ? 
D'ye  think  I  ain't  got  eyes  in  me  head  ?  " — 
and  his  grin  widened.    "  I  might  make  you 


the  mouse  first,  and  have  me  bit  o'  fan 
with  you,  then  settle  up  with  his  lordship 
later." 

"  You're  a  cur  !  "  snarled  Blake,  knowing 
himself  in  a  trap. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I'm  any  worse  than  I 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  you  grabbed  your 
share  of  the  swag  all  right  then." 

"  I  needed  it  then." 

"  Well,  and  I  need  it  now.  What's  mor^, 
Mr.  High-a]id-Mighty,  you're  going  to  help 
me,  or  I'll  cook  your  little  hash  for  you  all 
right." 

"  I've  told  you  I  will  put  up  the  money." 

"  And  what's  the  good  o'  that  if  all  the 
bloomin'  gold  belongs  to  the  top  claim  ?  It's 
'alf  the  top  o'  that  hill  we  w^ant,  before  there's 
talk  of  money." 

"  I  thought  it  was  chiefly  vengeance,"  said 
Blake,  sneering  in  his  turn. 

"To  get  'em  both,  and  all,  so  to  speak, 
at  once,"  answered  Yan  Tyl  coolly,  "  is  hke 
what  the  good  folks  call  a  direct  dispensation 
of  Providence — ha,  ha  I  " 

"It  w^ould  give  me  greater  pleasure  to 
send  you  to  the  devil." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  too  much  pleasure  ain't 
good  for  us,  and  that's  a  journey  I'm  not 
taking  at  present.  If  it  suited  my  book,  I 
dare  say  I  could  send  you  to  the  devil  without 
much  trouble,"  he  added  pointedly  ;  "  but  if 
I  can  get  that  top  claim,  and  settle  old  scores 
with  Fortescue,  I'd  as  soon  see  you  decking 
Miss  Glynn  oat  in  jewels  as  anyone  else." 

Blake  stared  out  of  the  window  of  his 
sitting-room  gloomily,  and,  after  once  more 
expectorating  forcibly,  Yan  Tyl  went  on  : 
"  All  I  want  you  to  do  at  present,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  to  work  things  so  that  Fortescue 
camps  by  the  river  near  Shagann's  kraal,  on 
his  way  to  the  claims.  Surely  you  can  do 
that  to  oblige  an  old  pal  ?  " 

"  And  how  is  it  going  to  help  you  if 
I  do?" 

"  You  can  leave  the  rest  to  me.  Those 
pegs  haven't  been  inspected  for  a  longish 
time,  and  I  dare  bet  my  bottom  Kruger 
shilling  that  no  one  but  Fortescue  knows 
where  they  are.  It  suits  me  to  move  'em 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  Therefore 
Fortescue  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  way 
before  ever  he  sets  foot  on  Loka  kopje. 
What's  more,  it's  got  to  be  done  very  neatly, 
so  as  to  look  as  if  them  scoundrel  niggers 
did  it,  and  that's  where  you've  got  to  help." 

"  Has  it  entered  this  clever  head  of  yours 
that,  if  anything  happened  to  a  man  like 
Fortescue,  there'd  be  a  hue  and  cry  through- 
out the  land  ?    He's  a  leader,  and  all  the 


^'Silent  and  still  as  a  mouse,  Bobbie  bent  her  head  forward." 
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settler  community  swears  by  him.  They're 
pretty  dangerous  devils  when  roused." 

'fYes,"  replied  Yan  Tyl  cynically. 
"They'll  probably  raze  the  kraal  to  the 
ground,  with  the  niggers  in  it " — and  he 
laughed.  "  But,  for  me,  it's  only  another 
good  reason  to  finish  him.  What  business 
has  he  to  thwart  my  race  and  say  they  shan't 
have  Rhodesia  ?  To  pour  ridicule  on  my 
native  tongue,  and  give  it  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  Rhodesia  out  of  the  Union  ?  We're 
top  dog  now.  We're  God's  chosen  people, 
and  if  we  want  this  country  for  all  our  poor 
settlers  and  for  our  people  generally,  what 
right  'as  'e  got  to  get  up  an'  tell  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  it  ain't  w^orth  while,  and  to  back 
'em  up  for  all  e's  worth — to  say  they'll  keep 
independent  till  they  sees  fit  to  do  otherwise  ? 
I  reckon  I'm  doin'  my  country  a  service  in 
putting  him  out  o'  the  way.  I  know  there's 
them  in  power  dow^n  south  as  wouldn't  fret 
when  they  heard  the  news.  He's  a  stumbling- 
block — that's  what  he  is— and  them  as 
moves  stumbling-blocks  is  doin'  a  public 
good.  So  you  can  ease  that  conscience  o' 
yours  by  lookin'  at  it  that  way." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  want  to  hand  the 
country  over  to  a  lot  of  lazy  Boers  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  you  care  a  rap  about  the 
country  either  way."  And  in  that  Blake 
knew  he  was  probably  right.  At  the  moment 
he  did  not  care  about  anything  much  except 
winning  Bobbie  Glynn.  As  if  he  could 
read  exactly  what  was  passing  in  Blake's 
mind,  Yan  Tyl  continued — 

"All  you  darned  well  care  about  just  now 
is  that  'Miss  Glynn  ;  and  w^hat  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  clear  Fortescue  out  of  the  way 
before  matters  come  to  a  head  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  tell  her  w^hat  he  knows  about 
you.  Sure  as  he  comes  up  here,  he'll  go  to 
their  shanty.  And,  maybe,  when  he's  there, 
he'll  cut  you  out,"  he  finished,  grinning. 
"  Anyhow,  it's  up  to  both  of  us,  if  we're  any 
bloomin'  good,  to  clear  him  out  of  our 
paths." 

A  good  deal  more  of  similar  eloquence 
fell  from  the  discharged  criminal's  lips,  and 
in  the  end  Blake  agreed  to  run  into  Sir 
James  Fortescue  somewhere  on  his  route, 
find  out  his  plans,  and  recommend  him  to 
camp  at  Sbagann's  kraal.  Thereby  his  own 
private  hatred  would  be  satisfied,  his  risk  of 
detection  for  bygone  sins  greatly  diminished, 
and  nothing  between  himself  and  Bobbie 
except  the  boyish,  impecunious  Toby  and 
her  own  indifference,  both  of  which —such 
was  Blake's  conceit  —  seemed  to  him  but 
trifles  easily  to  be  overcome, 


So  it  chanced  that  Blake  haunted  the 
Glynns'  camp  during  Sir  James's  short  visit, 
and  was  hovering  round  again,  when  Yan 
Tyb  found  him,  the  morning  of  the  general 
exodus.  As  he  went  towards  his  home  after 
winning  Bobbie's  casual  consent  to  lunch 
with  him,  he  wished  to  goodness  Yan  Tyl 
had  told  him  what  he  wanted  to,  then 
and  there,  instead  of  coming  to  see  him 
again  at  half -past  eleven.  His  haste  was 
only  due  to  his  careful  plans  to  be  seen  in 
certain  directions,  upon  some  vague  pretext 
which,  in  case  of  trouble,  would  more  or  less 
help  him  to  prove  an  alibi  ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  happen  to  fit  in  with  Blake's  plans,  he 
failed  to  see  the  good  of  it.  "  However,"  as 
he  assured  himself,  "  I  can  easily  get  him 
started  away  again  by  half -past  twelve,  and 
then  " 

His  cogitations  stopped  short.  The  mere 
notion  that  Bobbie  was  coming  to  his 
Xia  almost  transfixed  him,  so  sudden  a 
change  it  was  from  her  usual  indifferent 
treatment  of  him.  His  blood  quickened 
and  glowed  as  his  mind  ran  backw^ards  and 
forwards  over  every  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
he  told  himself  it  was  his  lucky  star,  that 
made  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  his  enemy  on 
the  very  eve  of  her  relenting.  Then,  with  a 
fiendish  chuckle,  he  muttered  :  "  How  I  wish 
Fitzgerald  would  just  walk  in  and  find  us  1  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOBBIE  MAKES  PLANS. 

As  soon  as  Blake's  form  had  vanished  in  the 
distance,  and  Bobbie  found  herself  alone, 
some  of  her  bravado  failed  her.  The 
scrap  of  conversation  she  had  overheard 
might  mean  so  much  or  so  little.  How 
could  she  ascertain  ?  If  she  decided  on 
the  former,  and  sent  a  messenger  after 
Sir  James,  how  would  she  know  that  the 
messenger  had  found  him,  or  that  he 
understood  ?  To  explain  herself,  she  must 
tramp  ten  miles  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and, 
if  she  had  so  little  information  to  impart, 
would  he  not  secretly  think  she  must  be  mad 
to  come  upon  such  an  errand  ?  The  one 
thing  necessary  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  endeavour  to  find  out  what  the 
Dutchman  said  to  Blake  at  their  morning 
interview,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  act 
promptly. 

Then  a  great  dread  seized  her.  How 
should  she,  a  mere  girl,  accomplish  such  an 
end  ?  She  wished  passionately  that  they 
had  not  all  chanced  to  go  away  that  day,  of 
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all  days,  and  leave  her  to  face  the  dangerous 
situation  alone.  If  only  even  Toby  had  not 
gone,  she  could  have  walked  to  his  store  in 
plenty  of  time,  and  he  would  have  advised 
and  helped  her.  But  Toby  had  said  he 
should  go  to  town  with  the  others,  and  if 
she  went  on  but  a  slender  chance  of  finding 
him,  she  might  only  waste  valuable  time  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  this  coming  night  that 
Sir  James  was  to  camp  at  Shagann's  kraal, 
and  to-morrow  might  be  too  late  to  thwart 
his  enemies.  Standing  irresolute  and  dis- 
tressed in  the  hut  door,  Bobbie  felt  herself 
for  the  moment  overwhelmingly  alone.  For 
miles  all  round  her  she  knew  there  were 
no  habitations  except  those  of  natives. 
Wherever  she  looked  blue  mists  of  heat  and 
smoke  hung  over  bush  and  veldt  that  was 
mostly  uninhabited  country.  Somewhere 
away  to  the  north  there  wore  wilderness 
towns  of  mushroom  growth,  where  people 
dwelt  in  some  numbers  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity. Somewhere  down  south,  many 
days'  journey,  was  the  great  country  of 
South  Africa  and  the  majestic  sea.  Between 
them,  appallingly  alone,  she  seemed  to  stand 
as  some  midget  upon  a  vast  island  of  unculti- 
vated veldt.  Around  the  island  flowed  the 
spreading  ocean  of  civilisation,  filling  in 
slowly  the  creeks  and  inlets,  but  in  this 
great  hour  of  need  it  was  too  far  off  to  be 
of  any  help  to  her,  its  very  farness  producing 
the  desperate  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself. 

For  she  well  knew  that,  if  she  attempted 
to  foil  the  plans  of  Blake  and  Van  Tjl  and 
failed,  their  situation  would  be  such,  through 
the  fact  of  her  knowledge,  that  they  might 
well  wreak  vengeance  upon  her  also.  If  she 
contrived  to  gain  enough  information  to  hang 
them  both,  and  was  discovered  before  she 
could  act  upon  it,  what  mercy  could  she 
expect  from  two  rufiians  knowing  their  game 
was  up,  and  that  it  was  her  doing  ?  But  even 
while,  with  a  natural  shrinking,  she  remem- 
bered this,  her  will  never  faltered  in  its 
determination  to  try  to  baulk  any  possible 
attempt  to  harm  Sir  James.  She  looked  out 
over  the  far  blue  kopjes  she  had  learnt  to 
love,  and  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  she 
was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  give  her  life  for 
her  adopted  country.  And  she  knew  that 
she  might  indeed  be  doing  this.  At  this 
'Jour,  of  all  others,  Rhodesia  had  need  of 
every  upright,  fearless,  clear -seeing  man. 
l>ig  questions  in  her  life  and  history  loomed 
^^head,  were  drawing  nearer  month  by  month, 
^nd  only  such  men  as  these  might  save  her 
ifom  becoming  the  prey  of  the  speculator, 


the  financier,  the  time-server,  and  the  mean- 
souled  man  of  self-interests.  Even  those 
who  guarded  her  welfare  in  England,  were 
they  not  tainted  with  the  commercial  spirit  ? 
As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  who  could 
honestly  declare  that  a  day  would  never 
dawn  when,  for  their  own  ends,  they  would 
hand  her  over  to  the  South  African  Union, 
to  have  the  Dutch  language  taught  in  her 
schools,  and  the  lowest  class  of  Dutch  settler 
established  over  her  wide  reaches  ?  In  very 
truth,  every  strong  man  who  genuinely  loved 
the  country  was  needed  now,  and,  above 
them  all,  the  man  who  was  born  to  lead. 

Bobbie  did  not  have  time  to  stop  and 
think  all  this,  but  it  was  in  her  mind,  en- 
grafted by  a  thoughtful  nature,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  it  as  she  made  her  plans.  Once 
only  she  faltered  again,  and  that  was  at  the 
recollection  of  Toby.  To  achieve  anything 
at  all  she  must  break  her  word  to  him.  She 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  could  only  exonerate 
her  absolutely,  but  a  vague  dread  made  her 
wish  she  could  have  served  Sir  James  in 
any  other  way.  Toby  would  understand, 
but  it  might  lie  between  them,  and  she 
would  have  to  endure  Blake's  hateful 
attentions  under  circumstances  that  could 
but  make  them  more  unendurable  than  ever. 
How  strange  it  seemed  that,  away  there  in  the 
wilderness,  this  thing  should  have  come  into 
her  life,  breaking  through  the  monotony, 
scattering  the  sameness  with  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  a  blow  !  Well,  the  sameness^ 
when  it  hurt  most,  had  found  her  with 
a  warrior  spirit  to  combat  its  depression. 
This  sudden  hour  of  swift  happening  must 
find  her  no  less  armed  for  whatever  it 
required  of  her.  So,  finally,  her  plans  were 
made.  She  would  go  to  lunch  with  Blake, 
as  she  had  half  promised,  but  she  would 
arrive  before  time,  and  would  endeavour  to 
conceal  herself  where  she  could  overhear 
their  conversation.  Provided  she  got  there 
unnoticed,  she  knew  this  would  not  be 
difficult,  for  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
low,  bushy  trees,  in  which  one  could  easily 
hide,  and  voices,  either  from  the  stoep  or 
sitting-room,  would  carry  there.  Moreover, 
Blake's  kitchen  was  well  away  and  well 
hidden,  so  there  was  small  risk  of  a  boy 
detecting  her  if  she  approached  through  the 
trees.  She  would  then  watch  her  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  as  if  she  had  just  arrived, 
for  she  felt  she  dared  not  risk  returning 
at  once,  lest  he  came  to  look  for  her  and 
discovered  where  she  had  been.  Without 
giving  herself  time  to  change  her  mind,  she 
went  in  at  once  and  put  on  a  green  linen 
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dress,  least  likely  to  be  distinguishable  among 
trees,  and  started  away  through  the  bush 
unattended. 

In  the  meantime,  still  with  his  mind  full 
of  her  visit,  Blake  tidied  up  his  little  Kia 
and  gathered  some  roses  for  the  table.  When 
Yan  Tjl  arrived,  he  found  him  spotless  in 
white  drill,  and  smirked  with  a  meaning 
grin — 

"Is  the  fair  one  coming  into  the  lion's 
den  ?  " — glancing  f rom^the  white  garments  to 
the  roses. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Blake  inquired 
angrily.  "  Kindly  leave  Miss  Glynn  out  of 
the  conversation." 

"  No  harm  meant " — still  grinning.  "  But 
this  game  of  mine  must  suit  your  plans 
uncommonly  well !  I  seem  to  have  come 
at  an  opportune  time  to  look  at  my  claims. 
But  I  assure  you  it  was  quite  unintentional. 
I  had  far  more  notion  of  giving  you  a  stray 
bullet ! " 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it.  But  don't  forget 
two  can  play  at  that  game.  Where  there's 
one  stray  bullet,  there  are  easily  two." 

"Yes,  but  I  guess  the  first  one  matters 
most,  and  is  the  most  likely  to  swing  a 
man.    How's  that  going  to  help  you  ?  " 

Blake  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well, 
what  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?  Get  on 
with  it.    I'm  going  out  at  half-past  twelve." 

"  So  am  I,  my  friend.  I'm  slipping 
across  country  to  have  a  casual  yarn  with 
the  police  at  Loma.  I'm  going  to  bicycle 
like  the  devil  to  within  a  mile,  and  then 
stroll  up  casually.  During  the  yarn  I  shall 
tell  them  I  don't  like  the  tone  of  Shagann's 
kraal,  and  that  a  few  nights  back  I  believe 
,  they  meant  to  murder  me,  if  I  hadn't  been 
too  sharp  for  them.  I  shall  bluster  a  bit 
about  the  bad  policy  of  a  kraal  like  that 
being  left  in  such  an  unprotected  district, 
and  suggest  that,  as  gold  is  likely  soon  to  be 
worked  there,  they  had  better  find  out  from 
headquarters  if  one  of  them  should  have 
a  camp  handy.  Do  you  see  my  drift  ? 
Afterwards,  I  shall  allow  myself  the  luxury 
of  saying  :  *  I  told  you  so.' " 

Even  as  he  talked,  Blake  felt  a  deepening 
loathing  of  the  man  and  everything  about 
him  ;  but,  like  a  beast  in  a  trap,  he  could  only 
snarl — his  loathing  availed  him  nothing. 
For  to  thwart  Yan  Tyl  now  was  to  lose 
Bobbie  at  the  very  hour  when  he  saw 
success  in  sight,  and  believed  she  had 
changed  to  him  at  last.  And  that  belief 
only  fed  the  reckless,  merciless  traits  of  his 
nature — those  traits  which  all  his  life  had 
led  him  to  seize  the  thing  he  wanted,  careless 


of  right  and  wrong.  At  that  moment,  if  Sir 
James  should  come  between  him  and  Bobbie, 
he  felt  he  could  strangle  him  with  his  own 
hands.  He  knew  he  would  stop  at  nothing 
to  render  such  a  climax  impossible  once  and 
for  all.  If  he  hated  the  man  less  in  his  day 
of  prosperity  than  he  had  done  in  his  days 
of  desperate  lawlessness,  the  balance  was 
more  than  made  up  now  by  his  dread  that, 
in  some  way  or  other.  Sir  James  might  come 
between  himself  and  this  girl  whom  he  had 
grown  to  want  beyond  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth.  So  he  hardened  his  heart  to 
hear  what  Yan  Tyl  had  to  say,  and  to  let 
him  work  his  villainy  unmolested. 

"  Get  on,"  he  said  shortly.  "  If  you've  to 
be  seen  at  Loma,  you've  precious  little  time 
to  w^aste." 

It  was  just  as  Blake  said  this  that  a  figure 
dressed  all  in  green  stole  through  the  bushes 
and  crouched  against  a  leafy  shrub  near  the 
open  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  two 
men  talked.  Silent  and  still  as  a  mouse, 
Bobbie  bent  her  head  forward,  and  realised 
with  unutterable  relief  that  she  could  hear 
every  word  said.  It  ended  her  anxious  fear 
of  failure  for  the  moment,  for,  had  she  not 
succeeded  in  overhearing  this  conversation, 
she  had  no  plan  as  yet  to  serve  her  instead. 

"  You're  right  there,"  Yan  Tyl  answered. 
"But,  unless  the  darned  bike  busts  up,  I 
shall  be  seen  at  Loma,  teUing  those  police 
a  few  useful  things,  which  they  can  call  to 
mind  later  on,  and  wish  they  had  thought 
of  sooner.  I  shall  then  start  away  in  the 
direction  of  Geegi,  saying  I  mean  to  camp  a 
night  on  the  way  ;  and,  when  I  am  well  out 
of  sight,  I  shall  slip  round  to  the  spot  where 
I  left  my  bike,  and  make  tracks  for  Shagann's 
kraal  like  blazes." 

"  Of  course  the  niggers'll  give  us  away 
afterwards,"  said  Blake  sneeringly. 

"  And  who's  going  to  take  a  nigger's 
word  against  a  white  man's  ?  We  haven't 
come  to  that  yet !  Besides,  the  police  had 
heard  they  were  a  dangerous  kraal — don't 
you  see  ? — and  they  happened  to  know  I  was 
at  Loma,  on  my  way  to  Geegi,  that  very 
day." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  going  to  serve  any 
reasonable  purpose  for  me  to  be  there," 
Blake  suggested.  "  I  might  only  shoot  you 
in  the  dark." 

"  Shoot !  "  rejoined  Yan  Tyl  scornfully. 
"  Who's  talking  of  shooting  ?  You're  like 
a  blamed  kid  !  And  nice  we'd  look  when 
the  bullets  were  proved  to  be  ours,  and 
Shagann  was  found  to  possess  no  firearms 
at  all  I"         ;  t  , 
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Then  " 

"  Native  axes,  of  course.  A  blow  on  the 
head  that  stuns,  if  it  doesn't  finish  outright, 
and  the  rest  is  simple." 

"  It's  a  beastly  idea." 

"But  it's  safe,"  urged  Van  Tyl,  with  a 
leer.  "If  the  blow  miscarries,  and  Fortescue 
has  time  to  fire,  we're  going  to  get  clear 
away  while  he's  settling  with  the  niggers." 

"Why  can't  you  leave  it  to  the  niggers 
altogether?" 

"  Because  we've  got  to  move  those  pegs 
before  morning,  and  get  stones  round  'em 
that  don't  give  away  the  deal.  We  can't  do 
it  till  we  Imow,  And  we've  got  to  do  it 
sharp,  so  as  to  turn  up  for  breakfast  a  good 
many  miles  away,  where  there's  someone 
who  will  swear  to  us.  If  it's  humanly 
possible,  I  ought  to  be  at  Geegi.  You'll  be 
safe  enough  if  you  get  back  here  before  your 
boy  brings  the  mornin'  tea." 

There  was  disgust  on  Blake's  face,  but  he 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders  callously,  while 
the  other  remarked  :  "  I  don't  see  as  you  need 
feel  squeamish  at  this  time  o'  day.  'Tain't 
the  first  life  you've  seen  taken,  nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  you'd 
taken  yourself.  There's  more  reason  now 
than  before,  that's  all.  We'll  both  be  rid  of 
our  enemy,  and  in  a  precious  short  while 
we'll  be  rich  men  also — almighty  rich.  I 
guess  you  like  riches  as  w^ell  as  most  of  us." 

"You'll  come  to  the  gallows,  all  the 
same  ! "  said  Blake  disgustedly. 

"  In  your  company,  lik'  enough,"  was  the 
quick  retort.  "  You  don't  get  off  scot  free 
again,  if  I'm  caught." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  warn  Fortescue  even 
now." 

"  And  lose  the  lady  ?  Bah,  don't  be  a 
sentimental  fool !  The  man  scored  against 
us  once,  and  now  we're  goin'  to  score  against 
him.  What's  one  man,  anyway  ?  Take 
your  chance  and  get  rich,  and  win  the  lady 
and  escape  my  vengeance,  for  I  swear,  if  you 
fail  me  now,  I'll  have  your  life  !  " 

Blake  moved  about  the  room  restlessly  for 
some  moments,  and  then  the  Dutchman  got 
to  his  feet. 

"  Well,  I'm  off.  You'd  better  be  by  the 
drift  at  seven.  It's  dark  then,  and  he'll  go 
to  his  tent  early.  The  sooner  the  thing's 
over,  the  sooner  we  can  shift  those  pegs  and 
get  well  away." 

Blake  did  not  reply,  but  Bobbie  heard 
them  both  move  from  the  room  out  on  to 
the  stoep.  Then  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
Dutchman  walked  away,  and  Blake  went 
back  into  the  house. 


For  one  breathless  moment  she  stood  up, 
wondering  if  she  dare  go  back  home  at  once, 
and  then  she  heard  Blake  call  to  his  cook- 
boy  :  "  I'm  going  to  meet  the  InkosiJcaas.  If 
she  comes  the  other  way,  you  must  tell  her  I 

shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  And  if-  " 

But  Bobbie  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She 
felt  there  was  no  help  for  her.  The  lunch 
must  be  faced,  and  then  she  must  find  a 
way  to  get  a  warning  to  Sir  James.  As  she 
slipped  back  to  the  pathway  through  the 
trees,  a  thousand  thoughts  and  plans  confused 
her  horror-struck  mind.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  the  infamous  words  she  had  heard, 
and  yet  through  all  her  being  she  knew  that 
they  were  true.  And  against  all  this  villainy 
there  was  only  herself — just  one  mere  girl — 
to  save  Sir  James's  life  !  That  she  would  do 
it,  she  never  doubted.  But  how  ?  If  only 
her  brain  would  think  clearly  !  Should  she 
confess  to  Blake  that  she  had  found  out 
everything  ?  And,  if  so,  how  could  she  be 
sure  he  would  not  detain  her  by  force— 
would  not  wreak  his  fury  upon  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  Sir  James  to  his  fate  ? 
He  might  do  this,  and  escape  out  of  Rhodesia 
into  Portuguese  territory,  for  he  could  easily 
cover  up  everything  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and,  once  across  the  border,  who  was 
ever  to  find  him  ?  No,  she  must  keep  her 
own  counsel  and  devise  a  surer  plan.  After 
all,  Sir  James  was  only  ten  miles  away,  and 
less  by  the  short  cut,  so  that,  once  she  could 
get  away  from  Blake's,  she  would  have  time 
to  get  to  him.  Probably  he  would  try  to 
detain  her,  but  there  she  must  be  too  clever 
for  him,  and  arrange  her  departure  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

So,  with  a  beating  heart,  but  upheld, 
nevertheless,  by  a  great  object,  she  stepped 
out  from  the  trees  and  sauntered  towards  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LUNCH. 

W^HEN  Blake  saw  her  coming  from  the  stoep, 
he  hurried  forward  to  receive  her,  and  it  was 
all  Bobbie  could  do  to  meet  unflinching  the 
burning  ardour  in  his  eyes. 

"  So  you've  come  ?  "  he  said  tensely. 

"  So  I've  come,"  she  answered  lightly.  "  I 
haven't  had  an  adventure  for  so  long,  I 
simply  had  to  grasp  at  anything  that 
offered." 

"  You  are  not  very  polite.  Do  I  merely 
represent  the  best  chance  of  an  adventure 
that  offered  ? " 
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"About  that.  Wby,  I  told  you  only  a 
spirit  of  adventure  would  bring  me  !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it's  a  wonder  I  ever  arrived. 
I  nearly  turned  back  several  times  because 
of  tbe  beat.  Tbe  wind  is  in  tbe  soutb, 
and  it  makes  it  extra  bot  walking  in  tbis 
direction." 

Tbey  readied  tbe  pretty  bungalow,  built 
of  native-made  bricks  and  witb  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  painted  red,  wbicb  bad  a  particu-. 
larly  pleasing  effect  against  tbe  fresb  green 
of  tbe  M'Sasa  trees  and  tbe  intense  blue 
sky.  Moreover,  Blake  bad  some  beautiful 
flowering  creepers  blooming  in  masses  over 
tbe  verandab,  giving  tbe  bouse  tbe  appearance 
of  a  fairy  bower  ratber  tban  a  dwelling  where 
two  lawless  men  could  discuss  the  perpetration 
of  an  infamous  deed.  Looked  at  in  another 
way,  it  also  bad  a  certain  flaunting  air  of 
abandon — much  brilliant  colour  splashed  on 
recklessly,  and  all  around  a  tangled  bush 
that  knew  neither  law  nor  order. 

There  are  times  when  Ehodesia  may 
wear,  even  to  those  who  love  her,  an  air  of 
beartlessness  and  cruelty — something  of  the 
primeval  riotousness  of  Nature — something 
that  seems  to  defy  blatantly  the  conventions 
of  civibsation.  A  man  may  feel  it  often  when 
be  is  wrestling  witb  his  first  bit  of  wilderness, 
for,  in  tbe  wanton  summer-time,  it  is  as 
though  Rhodesia  mocked  openly  at  his  efforts, 
growing  what  she  will  where  she  will,  in  spite 
of  him,  and  maliciously  choking  his  work 
with  weeds  and  rank  growth.  Or,  if  it  is 
winter,  when  the  streams  are  running  dry, 
and  tbe  rains  are  overdue,  yet  tarry  unkindly, 
she  will  wreck  all  bis  work  with  dryness ; 
and  when  she  has  parched  his  seeds  to 
death,  she  will  send  rain  in  such  super- 
abundance that  be  has  more  moisture  than 
he  can  cope  with.  Even  his  animals  she  will 
not  spare,  torturing  them  witb  drought  one 
day,  and  overpowering  them  witb  swollen 
torrents  and  muddy  vleis  the  next.  And 
yet  witb  it  all,  as  some  beautiful,  tantalising 
woman,  she  wins  all  hearts.  Tbe  man  who 
is  thoroughly  "  fed  up "  with  her  one  year 
will  hasten  back  tbe  next.  The  woman  who 
shakes  her  annoying  red  dust  from  her  feet 
and  garments  one  dry  season,  and  rejoices 
that  she  is  able  to  depart,  will  have  a  yearning 
after  a  time  for  the  riotous  beauty  of  flowers 
and  sunshine,  the  far  blue  hills,  the  wide 
spaces,  the  freedom.  And,  after  all,  who 
that  is  worth  his  salt  would  choose  a  life 
that  is  all  ease  and  smoothness.  Tbe  keen 
breezes  of  tbe  height  are  more  invigorating 
than  the  warm  winds  of  the  valley  ;  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  better  than  a  sloth  and 


leisure  that  overcomes  us.  Man  is  by  nature 
a  fighter.  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  "  was 
the  mandate  of  old.  To  fight  a  beautiful, 
wayward  wilderness,  even  if  she  tantalises 
almost  beyond  endurance,  may  yet  bold  a 
deeper  compensation  than  to  go  on  just 
where  one's  father  and  one  father's  father 
left  oft'.  To  cut  a  groove  for  oneself  in  face 
of  many  difficulties,  may  hold  a  greater 
satisfaction  tban  to  move  slowly  and  easily 
along  a  groove  cut  by  someone  else.  It  is 
tbis  spirit  that  makes  such  fine  colonists  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  as  though  the  sons  of  all 
the  Drakes  and  Frobishers,  able  no  longer  to 
rove  the  high  seas  in  search  of  adventure 
and  prizes,  roved  out  over  the  wilderness 
lands  of  the  earth,  expending  their  northern 
energy  in  taming  the  untamed  valleys  and 
bringing  the  waste  places  into  line.  The 
followers  of  Drake  and  Frobisher  did  a 
splendid  work  in  making  England  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Are  the  plucky  colonists  of 
to-day  doing  any  less  in  spreading  tbe  bounds 
of  her  Empire  and  opening  up  new  dwelling- 
places  for  her  overflowing  population  ?  Only 
let  them  remember  sometimes  that  it  is  an 
Empire  work,  and  not  just  making  a  living 
for  oneself,  then  shall  we  have  strong  men 
coming  forward  to  stand  in  singleness  of 
purpose  for  the  rights  and  fair  government 
of  their  comrades. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  much 
hardship  to  be  cheerfully  endured,  much  dis- 
appointment to  be  overcome,  much  depression 
to  be  grappled  with,  when  the  sturdy 
white  man  comes  along  and  says  to  the 
beautiful,  flaunting  wilderness  :  "  As  you 
have  grown  for  love  of  growing  in  the  past, 
casting  your  wealth  upon  the  wilderness  air, 
so  you  shall  now  grow  for  me,  and  shall  grow 
those  things  I  want  grown."  Naturally  a 
duel  of  wills  follows,  until  the  wrestling 
merges  into  long  furrows,  and  civilisation 
waves  her  magic  wand. 

But  it  was  the  cruel  aspect  that  seemed 
strangely  to  strike  Bobbie  that  morning,  as 
she  looked  at  the  gay  little  bouse,  with  its 
tangled  surroundings,  and  remembered  how 
she  was  there,  against  her  will  and  inclination, 
to  combat  a  deed  possible  only  in  a  district 
as  yet  barely  within  reach  of  civilisation's 
waves.  She  glanced  also  at  Blake,  and  saw 
in  him  the  product  of  the  border  country — ■ 
the  man  who  had  come  in  the  early  days, 
solely  to  take,  and  with  no  idea  of 
giving ;  tbe  man  who  hated  law  and 
order,  and  wanted  only  to  snatch  whatever 
good  things  he  could  find  in  the  universe, 
ignoring  all  thoughts  of  brotherhood,  and 
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desiring  only  gain  for  himself,  by  fair  means 
or  foul ;  a  man  who  was  something  of  an 
anomaly  now  that  civilisation  had  followed 
after  him,  unwilling,  perhaps  incapable  of 
going  back  to  the  state  he  had  flung  away 
from,  but  choosing  still  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  to  seize,  regardless  of  risk, 
whatever  thing  he  most  desired. 

Your  creepers  are  making  a  brave  show," 
she  said,  as  they  mounted  the  verandah  steps. 

"  They  are  decking  a  triumphal  arch,"  he 
told  her,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  queen." 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  she  replied,  curling 
her  lip  a  little.  "  Anyone  would  think  it 
was  a  long-looked-forward-to  event,  instead 
of  a  casual  drop  in,  to  pass  a  dull  day." 

"  It  is  a  long-looked-forward-to  event,"  he 
answered  calmly.  "  I  have  counted  on  it  for 
months.  Of  course,  I  knew  you  would  come 
one  day,  but  I  hardly  dared  hope  it  would 
be  so  soon." 

She  leaned  her  sunshade  against  a  chair 
with  a  studied  air  of  unconcern,  and  glanced 
round  the  sitting-room.  "  A  pleasant  little 
surprise  for  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  of 
short  duration,  as  they  say  in  books.  I  was 
too  lazy  to  do  anything  this  morning,  so  I 
shall  have  to  hurry  back,  lest  poor  Mr. 
Hulatt  comes  all  the  way  to  play  the  part  of 
guardian,  and  finds  nothing  to  eat." 

"  Why  does  he  come  at  all  ?  "  asked  Blake 
almost  fiercely.  "  Why  doesn't  your  brother 
ask  me  to  be  guardian  ?  I  am  much  nearer. 
Doesn't  he  trust  me  ?  " 

"  I  expect  not,"  she  replied,  so  coolly  that 
he  could  not  help  laughing. 

"Perhaps  he's  right,"  he  added,  with  a 
like  coolness.  "  But  if  you  wished  me  to 
come,  it  would  be  all  right,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  trust  you,  either,"  said  Bobbie 
lightly.  "  You  might  steal  the  sugar." 
Then,  with  forced  calm,  she  turned  away 
to  pick  up  a  fine  leopard  skin  from  a  chair- 
back.  "  What  a  beauty  !   Is  it  a  new  one  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  got  him  about  a  week  ago.  My 
boys  saw  him  slinking  on  a  kopje  near  the 
goats,  so  I  went  after  him  at  sundown. 
Tiger  put  him  up,  and  I  made  a  lucky  shot. 
Got  him  dead  as  a  doornail  first  time.  You 
inay  have  it  if  you  like.  It  is  rather  well 
brayed." 

Bobbie  laid  the  skin  down  again.  She 
did  not  want  to  accept  the  gift,  yet  could 
wdly  decline  it.  "  I  won't  rob  you,"  she 
said  ;  "  it  looks  so  well  over  that  chair." 

^ You  won't  be  robbing  me.  I  meant  to 
give  it  to  you  all  along ;  I  should  have 
brought  it  up." 

At  that  moment  a  boy  came  in,  clad  in 


spotless  "  limbo,"  and,  as  he  went  out  again, 
she  changed  the  conversation  by  remarking 
with  a  smile  ;  "  What  spotlessness  !  How  do 
you  manage  it  ?  Even  when  we  had  so 
eminent  a  personage  as  Sir  James  Fortescue 
to  see  us,  our  house-boy  appeared  clad  in  very 
short  electric  blue  knickers  and  a  shirt  with 
a  rent  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Yet 
we  had  given  him  '  limbo '  only  a  few  days 
before." 

"  Like  the  house,"  said  Blake,  "  he  is 
dressed  for  the  coming  of  the  queen." 

And  this  time,  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
colour  rushed  to  her  face.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  for  he  watched  her  closely,  and  then 
said :  "By  Jove,  a  blush  is  becoming  to  you  ! " 

"  I  don't  like  compliments.  If  you  can't 
talk  sense,  I  shall  go  home  again  at  once." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ?  Not  even  if  it  were 
Toby,  the  butcher,  or  Sir  James,  the  old 
lady  ?  " 

"  I  love  Toby's  butcheriness.  He  reminds 
me  of  a  happy  kid  building  mud  castles." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  much  more  than  a  kid — 
too  young  to  be  really  interesting  to  a  clever 
woman  like  you." 

"  I'm  not  clever,  and  Toby  interests  me 
immensely.  You  never  know  what  he  will 
be  up  to  next." 

"  Which  is  much  the  case  with  any  fool." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  are  jealous  of  him 
as  well  as  of  Sir  James,  it  isn't  worth  while 
discussing  the  subject." 

"  I'm  not  jealous  of  either  nincompoop  I  "— 
with  an  angry  note  in  his  voice.  "  I  wonder 
why  vou  are  in  such  an  aggravating  mood 
to-day  ?  " 

She  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
"xim  I?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  tha;t  made 
him  want  to  shake  her. 

"  Just  a  little  " — smiling  in  his  turn — "  but 
we  won't  fall  out  about  it.  Here's  lunch. 
Not  rich  fare,  I'm  afraid,  but  the  best  fowl 
I  possessed — slaughtered  for  the  queen." 

Poor  best  fowl !  Evidently  sometimes 
it  pays  to  be  second-best." 

"  1  hate  the  second-best  in  anything.  It's 
got  too  easily,  for  one  reason,  I  like  a  thing 
I've  had  to  win  against  odds."  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  added  :  "  I  suppose  that  is 
why  I  want  you,  and  why  I  mean  to  win 
you.  You're  so  much  better  worth  wrestling 
for  than  most  women  !  " 

Bobbie  ielt  her  colour  changing  uncom- 
fortably, and  was  unable  to  meet  the  challenge 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  guess  that's  where  you've  miscalculated, 
as  the  Americans  would  say,"  she  answered, 
with  a  forced  laugh.    "  What  an  excellent 
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fowl  !  Your  poor  dear  best  bird  seems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  his  distinction." 

"  Of  course  he  was.  All  my  best  things 
are.  And  you  will  be  when  you  join  them." 
He  seemed  to  take  a  special  delight  in 
embarrassing  her,  watching  keenly  the 
changing  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  secretly 
enjoying  the  defiant  light  in  her  eyes.  It 
suited  her  amazingly.  Blake  had  never 
blinded  himself  that  she  was  beautiful,  but 
he  knew  that  she  was  distinguished-looking, 
and  to  a  perfect  figure  added  a  piquancy  and 
power  of  expression  never  likely  to  pall  as 
beauty  may.  And  to-day,  flushed  with  her 
walk  and  defiant  under  his  treatment,  she 
looked  handsomer  than  he  had  ever  seen  her 
before. 

Bobbie,  far  more  alert  than  she  appeared, 
noted  every  ,  move  and  every  inflection,  and 
meant  to  withstand  him  with  a  weapon  of 
invulnerable  indifference  and  a  judicious 
amount  of  ridicule.  As  soon  as  possible  she 
hoped  to  get  away  without  his  escort,  and, 
even  as  they  sparred  over  their  meal,  she 
w^as  making  desperate  plans  not  merely  to 
baffle  his  familiarity,  but  to  prevent  him 
from  returning  to  their  huts  with  her.  She 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  suggest 
he  left  her  to  rest  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  verandah  for  an  hour,  and,  directly 
she  thought  it  safe,  she  would  slip  away 
unobserved.  After  that  there  was  only  one 
course  left.  By  hook  or  by  crook  she  must 
reach  Sir  James's  camp  before  seven  o'clock. 
And  to  do  this  she  must  take  a  boy  with  her 
and  walk  the  ten  miles,  taking  the  kopje 
path,  where,  if  anything  should  arouse  Blake's 
suspicions,  he  was  less  likely  to  find  her.  In 
the  meantime  there  was  Blake  to  cope  with, 
and  with  a  shrinking  heart  she  realised  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter.  She  felt  that, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  no,  his  natural  lust 
of  power  was  growing  upon  him,  and  that 
her  guard  of  indifference  was  almost  as 
dangerous  as  a  yielding  mood.  •  In  his 
determination  not  to  be  thwarted,  he  might 
ignore,  the  hurt  to  his  cause,  and  try  to 
triumph  just  for  triumph's  sake.  And  in 
this  she  was  right.  Resistance  always  brought 
out  Blake's  fiercest  attributes. 

Bobbie's  life  had  not  been  an  easy,  safe- 
guarded one  at  any  time  since  she  grew 
out  of  childhood.  She  had  had  to  fend  for 
herself  on  various  occasions,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  women  in  their  whole  lives 
might  possess  less  self-reliance  and  resource 
than  she  was  blessed  with  at  twenty-five. 
And  mingled  with  it  was  a  fineness  of 
cbaxacter  lhat  iBlake  could  not  comprehend, 


choosing  rather  to  judge  her  by  his  own 
standards.  Doubtless  she  was  already  bored 
with  Toby's  youtlifulness,  he  argued,  and 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  in  him  a 
more  suitable  mate.  If  only  he  could  safely 
combat  the  ill  to  his  schemes  that  threatened 
from  Sir  James's  quarter,  should  he  live  to 
tell  what  he  knew  of  Blake's  past !  As,  to 
outward  seeming,  his  success  drew  nearer, 
it  made  him  harden  his  heart  mercilessly 
against  the  man  he  deemed  his  enemy,  and 
all  the  old  dare-devil  recklessness  of  the 
early  days  flooded  in  upon  him  again.  He 
had  seen  deeds  of  bloodshed  then  without 
turning  a  hair.  He  could  see  one  more,  he 
felt,  if  it  were  to  give  him  the  thing  he 
desired  most  in  the  world,  and  safety  from 
a  following  dread. 

So  he  plied  Bobbie  with  whatever  good 
things  he  had,  and  teased  her  to  make  her 
blush,  only  smiling  w^hen  she  grew  angry. 
When  they  had  finished  lunch,  he  suggested 
to  her  to  smoke  a  cigarette  on  the  verandah  ; 
but  Bobbie  declined,  saying  she  would  smoke 
a  cigarette  at  the  table,  and  then  go  home. 

"  Home  !  "  he  echoed.  "  You  can't 
possibly  go  home  for  hours.  You  will  have 
to  wait  until  it  is  cool." 

"  It  will  be  perfectly  cool  going  back,  as  I 
shall  meet  the  wind.  I  told  you  I  should  not 
stay  long,  as  I  must  prepare  for  Mr.  Hulatt." 

"  Then  the  only  course  will .  be  to  change 
your  mind,"  said  Blake,  still  smiling  pro- 
vokingly.  "  That  at  least,  as  a  woman,  you 
can  do  without  hurting  your  dignity." 

"  I  don't  want,  to  change  it.  Give  me  a 
cigarette,  and  then  I  shall  go." 

He  was  content  to  have  gained  one  point, 
and  watched  with  smouldering  triumph  in 
his  eyes  while  she  stood  up,  moved  gracefully 
across  the  room,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
couch.  Then  he  picked  up  some  photographs 
from  a  table  behind  her,  and  casually  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  sofa  to  show  them  to 
her.  Bobbie  took  a  photograph  from  him 
that  pleased  her  exceedingly,  and,  leaning 
over  it  fully  engrossed,  did  not  notice  that 
he  had  sidled  nearer  to  her,  and,  with  one 
arm  behind  her  shoulders,  had  his  head  bent 
down  close  to  hers.  .  . 

And  just  at  that  moment  there  was  .a  tread 
on  the  verandah,  as  a  gay  .voice  cried  :  "I 
say,  Blake,  you  old  loafer,  can  you  lend  me 
a, bicycle  pump  ?  " 

Bobbie  looked  up  with  an  exclamation  that 
was  almost  a  ci-y,  to  see  Toby,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  regarding  them;  with  a  face  of 
stunned  amazement. 

".You  I  "  he  gasped  hoarsely.  "  You  I  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TOBY  AS  SALESMAN. 

To  explain  Toby's  appearance  afc  Blake's 
house,  when  he  was  supposed  to  have 
joined  Betfcy  and  Bay  and  Ken  on  their 
journey  to  Geegi,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
discover  the  young  sfcore-keeper  splashing  in 
his  bath  on  the  most  secluded  side  of  his 
verandah — at  any  rate,  the  side  he  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  store,  and  only  by  such 
chance  black  customers  as  might  come  to  buy, 
from  M'Tambo's  kraal,  a  not  very  probable 
contingency  at  the  hour  of  the  morning  bath. 
Dusky  belles  on  a  shopping  expedition, 
however,  are  extremely  self  -  accommo- 
dating as  to  time,  arriving  at  almost  any 
hour  that  happens  to  please  them.  As, 
however,  they  do  not  mind  sitting  on  the 
ground  outside  for  possibly  half  a  day 
waiting,  it  is  not  as  inconvenient  to  the 
store-keeper  as  it  might  be.  Serving  them, 
when  once  they  come  to  close  quarters,  is  far 
more  troublesome,  and  the  greatest  patience 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  seller.  They 
have  to  be  allowed  to  rove  round  and  round 
the  store,  giggling  and  chattering  while 
they  finger  everything  ;  and  just  when  the 
store-keeper  thinks  they  have  made  up  their 
minds,  and  are  coming  to  tell  him  what  they 
want,  they  merely  ask  for  change  for  a 
two-shilling  piece  by  way  of  an  interlude, 
and  start  voyaging  once  more.  Toby  had 
not  a  special  amount  of  patience,  but  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  cheeriness  that  appealed  to 
them  ;  and  often,  by  making  them  laugh, 
he  would  succeed  in  selling  them  an  entirely 
different  article  to  the  one  they  had  set  out 
to  buy,  which  probably  he  did  not  possess, 
and  send  them  away  perfectly  happy. 

His  home  beside  the  store  consisted  of 
one  large  circular  hut  with  a  stoep  all  round 
it.  This  answered  the  purpose  of  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  bedroom,  larder,  pantry, 
and  general  storehouse  of-  all  the  odds  and 
ends  he  possessed,  including  such  trifles  as 
a  sack  or  two  of  mealies  overflowing  from 
the  store,  and  sundry  evil-smelling  lumps  of 
Kaffir  tobacco.  The  roof  was  blackened 
with  the  smoke  from  his  chimney,  which 
nearly  burnt  down  his  entire  residence  every 
time  he  indulged  in  a  fire  ;  but  as  the 
fireplace  was  used  chiefly  to  store  his 
groceries,  this,  fortunately,  was  only  resorted 
to  on  the  rare  occasions  of  a  hard  frost, 
when  he  could  not  get  warm  without  it.  Of 
course,  as  a  reasonable  human  being  of 
natural  habits,  he  ought  to  have  built 


himself  a  second  hut  at  a  trifling  cost,  but, 
having  once  established  himself  in  his 
present  fashion,  he  was  too  lazy  to  make  any 
change.  "  Why  should  I  change  ? "  he 
asked  of  the  Glynns,  when  they  twitted  him. 
"I  can  reach  almost  anything  I  want 
without  moving  at  any  time,  and  think 
what  a  lot  of  trouble  that  saves  !  "  In  the 
hot  weather,  however,  he  had  his  bed  carried 
outside,  and  slept  under  the  stars.  "  It 
saves  washing,"  he  said  ;  "  I  only  have  to 
wipe  the  dew  off  my  face  !  " 

That  he  was  extraordinarily  happy  in  his 
"  kennel,"  no  one  could  doubt  for  a  moment. 
He  was,  indeed,  so  happy  that  he  radiated  his 
joy  all  round  him,  and  was  therefore  almost 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  white  men  loved  him,  and  the  niggers 
loved  him,  and  one  white  woman  was  ready 
to  lose  the  world  for  him  should  occasion 
arise.  So  he  sang  gaily  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  as  he  splashed  in  the  bath  on  his  stoep 
that  sunny  morning  when  he  meant  to  go  to 
Geegi  with  the  Glynns.  Although  he  boasted 
that  he  could  reach  almost  anything  he 
wanted  in  his  Kia  without  moving,  it 
appeared  no  easy  matter  to  find  his  one  clean 
white  suit  for  his  trip.  In  fact,  for  ten 
minutes,  clad  only  in  a  vest,  he  rummaged 
through  the  entire  contents  of  the  hut,  and 
then  remembered  it  was  in  his  trunk  on  the 
stoep.  Thus,  lightly  clad,  he  went  out  to 
get  it,  still  singing  lustily,  and  proceeded 
to  finish  his  dressing  in  the  open  air.  Then 
he  shouted  for  breakfast,  and  took  a  look 
at  his  bicycle,  to  find  both  tyres  perfectly 
flat. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  muttered,  "if  I  didn't  go 
and  bust  'em  both  last  week,  and  clean  forgot 
all  about  it !  I  must  have  breakfast  first, 
and  then  go  through  the  kopjes  and  catch 
the  others  up." 

While  he  was  having  breakfast,  four  ladies 
arrived  with  baskets  of  meal  on  their  heads, 
which  they  wanted  to  trade  for  salt  and 
limbo  and  a  blanket. 

"  Tell  them  the  great  white  chief  is  having 
breakfast,"  he  instructed  his  boy,  "  and  he 
cannot  do  any  trading  to-day,  because — 
because — well,  because  it  is  Tuesday." 

A  great  deal  of  palaver  proceeded  outside, 
and  Smoke,  the  boy,  came  back  to  say  the 
ladies  had  journeyed  a  long  way,  and  their 
husbands  would  probably  beat  them  if  they 
stayed  away  too  long  or  returned  without 
haviug  done  the  trading. 

"  Tell  them  to  tell  their  husbands  that  the 
great  white  chief  will  beat  them  if  they 
expect  him  to  hurry  over  his  breakfast,  and 
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get  indigestion  on  their  account,  and  invite 
the  ladies  to  sit  down  on  the  ground." 

Smoke  went  out  for  another  long  indaba, 
and  returned  to  saj  the  ladies  had  taken  root, 
and  would  give  the  message  to  their  husbands. 
Toby  went  leisurely  on  with  his  breakfast, 
and  then  prepared  to  open  his  store.  "  But 
there's  the  bally  bike  to  mend  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
remembering  it  suddenly.  "  I  must  make  a 
start.  If  I  do  one  wheel,  the  solution  can  be 
setting  while  my  custom-ers  get  on  with  their 
harangue." 

So  he  Ughtly  sauntered  out  in  view  of  the 
squatting  ladies,  and  strolled  round  the  stoep 
to  his  bicycle.  After  ten  minutes  he 
returned  to  view,  and  condescended  to 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  squander 
baskets  the  buyers  had  brought  to  pay  for 
their  goods.  He  made  a  few  remarks  that 
set  them  off  giggling,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  bicycle.  Having  finished  one  wheel,  he 
went  a  little  further  with  the  purchasing, 
and  invited  his  customers  to  walk  into  the 
store  and  look  round.  Smoke  was  told  off 
to  keep  guard,  and  the  other  wheel  started 
upon.  Presently  Smoke  was  summoned,  to 
know  how  things  were  progressing,  and  as 
he  hinted  at  a  very  peaceful  state  of  affairs, 
they  were  allowed  to  take  their  course  a 
little  longer.  Then  a  boy  arrived  with  a 
note  from  a  white  man  some  twenty  miles 
away,  asking  for  a  few  things,  and  the  early 
comers  were  regaled  with  the  spectacle  of 
Smoke  and  the  distinguished  store-keeper 
rummaging  leisurely  round  together  to  see  if 
they  had  any  single  one  of  the  things  the 
poor  white  man  begged  for.  Finally  Toby 
made  the  order  up  out  of  his  own  personal 
store  of  provisions,  saying  he  could  order 
more  at  Geegi  if  he  ever  arrived  there.  It 
was  well  past  ten  o'clock,  and  the  wheel  was 
not  nearly  finished,  when  he  finally  attended 
to  the  patient  traders,  and  then  it  took  him 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  satisfy  them  before 
the  meal  was  weighed,  or  anything.  By 
eleven  the  bicycle  was  still  unmended,  and 
he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  go  to  Geegi 
to-day,  he  would  miss  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Shute,  whom  he  particularly  wished  to  see. 
So  he  tried  to  hurry  on  a  little,  and 
succeeded  in  spilling  a  cup  of  very  hot  tea 
down  his  clean  white  suit,  and  both  burn- 
ing himself  as  well  as  spoiling  his  attire. 
This  involved  another  hunt  for  respectable 
garments,  and  an  old  pair  of  grey  flannel 
trousers  were  at  last  unearthed  from  the 
back  of  the  fireplace,  behind  the  groceries. 
The  white  ants  had  eaten  a  few  holes  in 
them,  but  "  nothing  to  shock,"  as  Toby  put 


it,  so  he  arrayed  himself  once  more,  and 
then  loitered  about  in  the  store  a  little 
longer,  giving  directions  before  he  went 
back  to  blow  up  his  bicycle. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  lunch -time 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his 
pump.  Another  half  hour  was  wasted  look- 
ing for  it,  and  at  last  he  said  resignedly  : 
"  Well,  I  may  as  well  have  lunch  now,  and 
then  wheel  the  bike  round  by  Blake's  and 
borrow  his."  He  knew  he  would  be  in  time 
if  he  reached  Geegi  the  following  day,  and 
decided  he  w^ould  travel  through  the  cool  of 
the  night,  as  there  was  plenty  of  moonlight. 

Smoke  opened  a  tin  of  meat  for  him,  and 
he  made  a  good  meal  off  it  before  he  was 
finally  ready  to  start.  Then  he  locked  up 
everything,  took  what  money  he  possessed 
in  his  pocket,  and  sallied  forth,  whistling 
blithely  as  he  went,  while  Smoke,  who  was 
chef,  valet,  and  faithful  bodyguard  generally, 
trundled  the  bicycle  carefully  along  the  path. 

Toby  remembered,  in  his  bitterness  after- 
wards, that  he  thought  of  Bobbie  all  the 
way  as  he  went.  He  wished  Shute  had  not 
chosen  that  particular  date  to  be  at  Geegi, 
then  he  could  have  gone  over  to  keep  her 
company  in  the  afternoon.  She  would  not 
admit  she  was  dull,  but  he  had  perspicacity 
enough  to  realise  Bobbie  liked  life  and  keen 
interests,  however  pluckily  she  faced  the 
monotony.  He  thought  of  her  with  great 
tenderness,  his  sunny,  handsome  face  soften- 
ing as  he  dreamed.  What  a  girl  in  ten 
thousand  she  was !  Always  so  cheery  and 
bright  and  practical,  so  ready  to  see  the 
best  in  anyone,  and  to  help  a  fellow  to  realise 
his  best.  If  only  he  could  get  on  and  attain 
that  coveted  farm,  what  glorious  times  they 
would  have  !  He  dreamed  of  the  horse 
he  would  buy  for  her,  and  how  they  would 
gallop  across  the  veldt  together,  she  as  keen 
about  the  farm  as  he,  and  neither  of  them 
worrying  much  about  getting  rich,  so  long 
as  they  could  keep  their  horses  and  succeed 
moderately.  He  felt  a  sudden  swift  envy 
of  Blake.  Out  of  sheer  luck — or,  at  least,  it 
was  called  such — he  now  possessed  a  beautiful 
farm  and  plenty  of  money.  Of  course,  it 
was  rather  out  of  the  world  and  far  from 
markets,  but  the  road  was  good,  and  he 
could  easily  afford  a  motor  if  he  wanted  one. 
Moreover,  with  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
progress  of  the  country,  what  was  far  to-day 
might  be  almost  too  near  to-morrow,  and  he 
and  Bobbie  would  not  worry  about  the  lone- 
liness while  they  had  each  other  and  a  couple 
of  good  liorses.  He  reflected  that  it  was  a 
lucky  thing  she  did  not  like  Blake,  otherwise 
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he  might  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance 
beside  Blake's  advantages.  Then  his  mind 
wandered  to  the  promise  he  had  asked  of 
her,  and  he  smiled  a  Httle  at  himself.  It 
seemed  rather  an  unnecessary,  clumsy  thing 
to  have  done,  and  Bobbie  might  have  been 
offended  at  his  want  of  -  trust.  But  it  was  not 
quite  that ;  it  was  just  that  he  liked  to  feel 
assurance  doubly  sure.  And  then,  of  course, 
Blake  was  an  attractive  man— the  very 
man  to  appeal  to  a  fearless,  independent  type 
of  woman,  and  a  man  a  woman  might  feel 
gratified  in  subduing.  And  that  Bobbie 
had  attracted  him  beyond  any  ordinary 
attraction  was  obvious  to  the  man  so  deeply 
attracted  himself.  Yet  she  had  promised 
him  willingly,  and  he  knew^  she  would  not 
break  her  promise — would  not  in  any  way 
allow  Blake  to  suppose  she  had  any  friendly 
feelings  for  him  whatever,  nor  permit 
him  to  exhibit  any  special  attention  to 
herself. 

When  he  saw  the  little  creeper-covered 
house,  he  could  not  refrain  from  yet  another 
pang  of  envy,  it  appeared  so  perfect  a  nest 
to  take  a  bride  to.  He  longed,  as  he 
approached,  to  see  Bobbie  come  to  the  door 
and  welcome  him. 

He  climbed  the  steps  of  the  verandah  and 
walked  along,  calling  gaily  to  Blake  for  his 
bicycle  pump,  under  the  impression  he  was 
sure  to  be  taking  an  afternoon  siesta  in  his 
bedroom. 

It  w^as  small  wonder  that  the  picture  he 
beheld  in  the  doorway  struck  him  dumb. 
There  had  been  no  time  to  move.  Bobbie 
was  seated  on  the  couch,  bending  over  a 
photograph,  and  Blake,  in  an  affectionate 
attitude,  w^as  leaning  over  her. 

For  one  dreadful  moment  Toby  wondered 
if  he  had  become  suddenly  deranged  or 
perhaps  had  a  sunstroke.  But  Bobbie's 
exclamation  and  her  look  of  horror  seemed 
to  his  quickly  distorted  mind  to  confirm  the 
worst,  and,  without  a  second's  misgiving,  he 
put  it  down  to  dismay  at  being  found  out. 
Hot-headed  in  moments  of  stress,  like  so  many 
sweet-tempered  men,  he  did  not  perceive  that, 
in  the  swift,  agonised  tension  of  her  look,  it 
was  as  though  her  brain  were  striving  to 
speak  to  his  brain,  if  such  utterance  were 
possible.  He  noted  only  her  stillness  and 
sdence,  the  triumphant  sneer  dawning  in 
Blake's  eyes,  and  his  affectionate  attitude,  and 
it  was  as  though  a  black  cloud  came  down  and 
settled  upon  his  brain.  Slowly  the  amaze- 
ijient  in  his  face  turned  to  an  expression  of 
u    ^^^^^  glanced  round  the  room. 

He  saw  the  luncheon  table  8,^  which  two  ha^d 


sat,  and  his  lips  curled  in  a  way  that  made 
Bobbie  shrink.  Blake,  secretly  rejoicing, 
but  conscious  that  the  strain  of  the  situation 
was  becoming  too  great,  sought  to  relieve  it 
by  remarking — 

"  A  bicycle  pump,  old  chap  ?  Why,  of 
course  I  can  ! "  And,  rising,  he  took  his 
from  a  table  and  offered  it  to  Toby.  "  You 
are  starting  rather  late." 

But  Toby  did  not  appear  to  hear  him. 
He  only  stood  there  in  the  door,  once  more 
staring  at  Bobbie.  Once  she  opened  her 
lips  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ? "  Toby 
asked,  in  a  low,  furious  voice,  riled  beyond 
endurance  by  Blake's  manner,  and  seeming 
to  lose  his  head. 

Then  Bobbie  lost  hers  a  little  also.  She 
resented  bitterly  that  he  should  speak  to  her 
in  such  a  tone  before  Blake. 

"  Eeally,  Toby  "  she  began,  a  little 

indignantly. 

"No,"  he  interrupted,  in  a  tense  voice, 
"it's  no  use.  I  understand.  I've  been  a 
fool !  But  how  easily  you  gulled  me  !  I 
wondered  why  you  advised  me  to  go  to  Geegi 
to-day  with  the  others.  Well,  I'm  just 
going.  It's  not  too  late — especially  tvhen 
one  does  —  doesn't  mean  to  come  hack  !  " 
And,  without  a  word  to  Blake,  he  took 
the  bicycle  pump  and  turned  away. 

Bobbie  sprang  to  her  feet  and  held  out 
her  hands. 

"  Toby  !  "  she  cried. 

But  he  did. not  hear  her.  Already  his 
back  w^as  turned  to  the  familiar  kopjes  they 
had  climbed  together  ;  already,  with  his 
wrecked  dreams  and  ruined  castles,  he  was 
heading  for  the  world  at  large. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Bobbie's  strataoem. 

When  Bobbie  had  remarked  to  Blake  that 
Toby's  uncertainty  held  charm,  and  that  one 
never  knew  what  he  w^ould  do  next,  she  had 
spoken  the  truth  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
criticism  more  literally  than  she  knew.  Toby 
was  emphatically  the  type  of  man  who  needed 
a  level-headed  woman  to  take  care  of  him, 
else  he  was  inclined  to  be  so  irresponsible 
and  uncertain  he  would  never  get  on.  It 
w^as  not  that  he  was  lazy  or  over-fond  of 
pleasure,  but  he  needed  balance,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  sensible  woman  might  achieve  a 
great  deal.  With  all  her  love,  Bobbie  was 
not  in  the  least  blind  to  his  shortcomings. 
He  was  the  dearest  man  in  the  world  to  her, 
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but  he  was  no  paragon,  and  she  had  never 
imagined  him  one.  She  knew  that  he  lacked 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  was  therefore 
liable  to  lose  ground  at  any  time  bj  going 
off  in  a  mistaken  direction.  And  now,  when 
he  flung  away  with  that  last  sentence  about 
not  coming  back  on  his  lips,  she  knew  he 
was  quite  likely,  in  his  bitter  indignation,  to 
throw  all  the  work  of  months  to  the  winds, 
and  desert  his  store  just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  make  it  pay. 

He  would  not  see  anything  at  the  time 
but  his  imaginary  wrong  and  her  perfidy, 
and  all  else  in  the  world  might  go.  For  a 
little  while  a  blackness  seemed  to  come  down 
apon  her  also,  and  she  sat  with  clenched 
hands  and  compressed  lips,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  act. 

Then  Blake  recalled  her  sharply  to  herself, 
and  to  the  present,  and  all  the  pressing 
need  of  the  hour.  By  no  possible  chance 
could  she  follow  Toby  and  explain  anything 
now,  so  her  faculties  must  once  more  all  be 
trained  upon  the  exigencies  that  had  resulted 
in  her  present  position. 

"  He  seems  a  bit  annoyed,"  Blake  said, 
with  a  sneer.  "  Thought  he  was  getting  it 
§iU  his  own  way  absolutely.  Silly  young  ass, 
with  his  tuppeny-ha'penny  store  and  his  five 
pounds  a  month  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry  he  came."  Bobbie  stood  up 
and  spoke  quite  frankly.  "I'm  afraid  he 
will  be  angry  with  me.  Perhaps  it  was 
rather  foolish  of  me  to  come." 

"  What  rot !  What  has  it  got  to  do  with 
him,  anyway  ?  I  never  believed  you  were 
serious  when  you  led  him  on.  He  might 
have  had  the  sense  to  see  it,  too.  A 
woman  like  you  to  accept  a  boy  like  him — 
pshaw !  " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  he  hasn't  asked  me,"  she 
replied,  with  feigned  lightness.  "  I'm  going 
home  now." 

"  Nonsense  !  You  can't  go  in  this  heat. 
I  shouldn't  dream  of  allowing  it." 

"  Hoity-toity  !  "  she  laughed.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  intend  to  please  myself." 

"  Well,  I  intend  you  shall  listen  to  reason," 
said  Blake  doggedly,  "and  one  or  two  other 
things  as  well."  He  caught  her  hand  suddenly. 
**That  I  love  you  is  one  of  them.  Do  you 
hear  ?  Love  you — love  you —love  you  !  " 
And  with  each  repetition  he  crushed  her 
hand  more  tightly  in  his. 

She  rallied  herself  with  all  her  strength 
to  wrestle  with  him  and  get  safely  away  to 
achieve  her  object.  ' 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said.  "  Men  like 
you  do  not  love  ^nj^on^  biit  tbf^roidlves. 


Let  me  go  I  "  And  she  tried  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  but  he  only  held  it  more  firmly, 

"  No,  I  won't  let  you  go — I'll  never  let 
you  go  I  I'm  going  to  marry  you  soon, 
whether  that  young  whipper-snapper  like's  it 
or  not.  I've  meant  to  for  months.  I  was 
only  biding  my  time,  and  you  knew  it." 

"  And  what  if  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you  ?  " — with  a  slight  curl  of  her  lips. 

I'll  make  you  want.  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that !  I  never  wanted  anything  in  my 
life  half  so  much  as  I  want  you.  It  isn't 
likely  I'm  going  tamely  to  let  you  go.  Why 
did  you  come  here  to-day,  if  you  don't  care  ? 
What  do  you — what  does  any  woman — want 
that  I  cannot  give  you  ?  I  am  a  rich  man, 
and  I  shall  be  much  richer.  I  can  give  you 
anything  in  the  world  you  fancy.  Bobbie, 
I  love  you  !  Do  you  hear  ? "  And  he 
tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  But  she 
held  him  off  valiantly,  conscious  only  that 
somehow  or  other  she  must  get  away. 

He  desisted  a  moment,  looking  angry. 
Something  about  her  baffled  him.  It  occurred 
to  him  that,  for  some  reason,  she  was  acting. 

"Don't  play  with  me,"  he  muttered,  in 
tense,  hard  tones.  "  I'm  not  a  man  to  play 
with  lightly.  Play  with  Toby  and  that  tribe 
of  silly  young  idiots,  if  you  like,  but  not  with 
me.  I've  seen  too  much  of  the  dare-devil 
side  of  life  and  been  a  law  to  myself  for 
too  long  to  take  any  trifling  lightly  about 
a  thing  I  have  very  much  at  heart." 

"  You  have  taken  me  so  much  by  surprise," 
replied  Bobbie,  "  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
grasp  all  you  mean,  and  then  you  get  angry 
with  me.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  very 
hot  and  very  tired,  and  my  head  aches.  If 
you  won't  let  me  go  quietly  home,  will  you 
leave  me  in  peace  to  rest  on  the  verandah  a 
little,  until  the  afternoon  cools  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  you  dear,"  Blake 
answered,  relenting  suddenly.  "I'm  afraid 
I've  been  a  little  brutal,  but  I  don't  seem 
quite  to  know  myself,  caring  like  this.  I 
just  want  you,  and  you  only,  beyond 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth.  I  want 
you  so  much  that  I  can't  be  cool  about  it. 
And  yet  you  stand  there  so  calm  and  quiet, 
while  I  am  positively  raging.  I  don't 
know  that  I  meant  to  tell  you  to-day ;  but, 
since  you  came,  I  knew  I  should — nothing 
could  stop  me.  And  then  that  young  fool 
Toby  turns  up,  obviously  thinking  you  ought 
not  to  be  here  at  all,  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
at  once.  You'll  promise  to  marry  me  before 
you  go,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  what  I  shall  do  later  on.  At 
the  present  moment  I  feel  I  would  rather 
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rest  for  an  hour  than  marry  the  most  splendid 
person  in  the  world.  Why  all  this  haste  ? 
Give  me  time  to  think." 

He  turned  away  almost  with  a  sullen  air. 


'Toby!'  she  cried.     But  he  did  not  hear  her." 


''You  haffle  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

"But  still  you  can  respect  my  wishes " — 
and  Bohbie  smiled.  She  saw  that  she  had 
g^uned  an  advantage,  and  hastened  to  follow  it 


up.  She  knew  she  was  playing  a  double  game, 
and  hated  it,  but  the  end  that  was  hers  must 
surely  excuse  any  means.  And  as  the  duel 
between  them  had  proceeded,  she  had  realised 
as  never  before  how  unscrupulous  Blake  could 
be.  Hitherto  she  had  known  him  only  as 
the  pleasant  visitor,  about  whom  there  were 
rumours  concerning  a  past  that  would  not 
bear  inspection ;  but  it  had  been  easy  to 
believe,  whatever  it  were,  he  had  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  and  left  the 
old  ways  behind  him. 
To-day,  however,  she 
had  seen  something  in 
his  face  that  seemed 
to  say  their  trust  was 
unfounded  and  Toby's 
suspicions  correct.  The 
old  character  was  there 
still,  hidden  under  a 
mere  veneer  of  pleasant 
seeming.  To  gain  an  end 
he  had  much  at  heart,  this 
nan  could  do  anything. 
She  saw  it  in  that  strange 
gleam  in  his  eyes  when  he 
let  himself  go.  She  under- 
stood why  the  villainous 
Dutchman  had  found  an 
accomph'ce  so  easily,  know- 
ing the  gain  to  Blake 
himself  weighed  more 
heavily  than  any  threat  of 
harm  from  his  enemy.  She 
felt  more  strongly  every 
moment  that  stratagem 
was  her  only  weapon,  and 
the  one  way;  she  could 
hope  to  J  defeat^i  him.  So 
she  pressed  her  vantage 
ground.  ■  now;  still  bravely 
thrusting  the  thoughts  of 
-Toby  that  tried  to  crowd 
in  upon  her,  into  the 
background.  "  See  here," 
she  said,  with  seeming 
frankness,  "I'll  rest  a 
while  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house,  and  you  must 
humour  mo  -  by  going 
away.  You  are  much  too 
disturbing  a  person  to 
remain.  Later  on  we  can 
talk  again." 
him  "  disturbing "  she  had 
at  a  particularly  vulnerable 
point,  and  he  showed  himself  almost  more 
amenable  than  she  had  dared  to  hope.  - 
"  Very  well,"  he  agreed.     "  I  ought  to 


In  calling 
flattered  him 
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plant  another  of  my  tobacco  beds  to-day,  in 
case  rain  comes.    I'll  go  and  do  it  now." 

He  fetched  some  cushions  for  the  lounge 
chair  for  her.  Then,  with  a  laughing  aa  revoir, 
he  went  away,  and  she  saw  him  walking  off 
in  the  direction  of  his  tobacco  beds. 

The  shady  side  of  the  verandah  chanced, 
fortunately,  to  be  the  one  bounded  by  trees 
and  shrub,  through  which  she  had  secretly 
approached,  and  could  as  secretly  retire.  In 
a  fever  of  dread,  she  lay  back  in  the  chair, 
longing  to  start,  yet  fearful  of  making  a 
blunder.  There  was  no  time  for  thought  of 
anything  else  now.  The  ordeal  she  had 
passed  through,  Toby's  bitter  anger,  were 
thrust  into  the  background.  Would  any 
power  take  her  safely  the  ten  miles  to  Sir 
James's  camp  before  night  fell  ?  If  not,  did 
anything  else  in  the  world  matter  ? 

After  ten  minutes,  judging  he  must  have 
set  to  work,  and  be  unlikely  to  return  for 
about  an  hour,  she  scrambled  to  her  feet  and 
hurriedly  sought  a  paper  and  pencil.  Then 
she  scribbled  him  a  little  note,  saying  she  had 
gone  home  without  waiting  for  him,  as  her 
head  was  no  better,  and,  as  she  felt  feverish, 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  go  while  she  could. 
"  Do  not  follow  me,"  she  added.  "  I  would 
rather  be  left  to  myself.  Gome  another  day 
instead."  She  felt  sure  he  would  obey  her 
instructions,  because  he  had  no  time  to  spare 
himself,  and,  by  suggesting  that  he  should 
come  another  day,  she  made  her  hurried 
departure  seem  less  strange.  Then  she 
placed  the  note  in  a  prominent  position  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  stole  away  into  the 
trees. 

Once  safely  out  of  sight,  she  quickened 
her  pace  as  much  as  possible,  regardless  of 
the  hot  afternoon  sun,  and  reached  the  huts 
within  half  an  hour.  She  longed  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  but  feared  to  wait  a  moment,  lest  he 
followed  her  and  thwarted  her  plans.  If 
he  came  at  all,  he  must  find  no  signs  of 
her,  and  no  one  about  to  ask  any  questions 
of.  The  cook-boy  she  meant  to  take  as 
guide,  and  the  piccanin  she  would  send  at 
once  to  Mr.  Hulatt  with  a  note,  asking  him 
to  come  to  Sir  James  Fortescue's  camp, 
near  Shagann's  kraal,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Doubtless  he  would  be  amazed  at  such  a 
message,  and  think  her  behaviour  very 
strange  ;  but  she  could  not  explain  in  a  note, 
and  could  only  leave  it  to  subsequent  events. 

As  soon  as  the  piccanin  was  dispatched, 
she  called  to  the  cook-boy,  and  told  him 
danger  was  threatened  to  the  big,  white 
InJcaas  who  had  visited  them  and  gone  on 
to  Shagann's  kraal,  and  they  must  follow 


him  at  once.  The  cook-boy  looked  stupid 
and  uncomprehending,  but  Bobbie  succeeded 
at  last  in  making  him  understand  where 
she  wanted  to  go,  and  that  he  must  come 
with  her.  He  tried  to  tell  her  it  was  too 
far,  but  she  paid  no  heed,  merely  locking 
the  huts  herself  and  making  ready  for  an 
immediate  start. 

"  Too  far — too  far — very  long  way," 
reiterated  the  black  boy  ;  but  Bobbie  seemed 
scarcely  to  hear  him,  she  was  in  such  nervous 
haste  to  be  off,  for  fear  Blake  should  follow 
her.  What  did  distance  matter  when  a  life 
lay  in  the  balance  ?  Had  it  been  twice  as 
far,  she  would  have  tried  to  get  there. 
While  she  could  stand,  she  would  never  stop 
until  she  had  spoken  her  warning  and  put 
Sir  James  on  his  guard. 

Finally  they  stole  away  to  follow  the 
difficult  footpath  through  the  kopjes, 
because  it  was  so  much  nearer  than  the 
main  track.  In  vain  the  boy  murmured  of 
schelums,  meaning,  as  she  well  knew,  a 
possible  lion  or  leopard  or  baboon.  All  her 
world,  all  her  life,  held  but  one  object  in 
that  critical  hour.  Wild  beasts  themselves 
should  not  stay  her  efforts  to  get  to  Sir 
James.  If  she  fell  by  the  way,  before 
arriving,  what  was  that  to  her  ?  The 
warrior  spirit  burned  in  her  heart.  Let  her 
at  least  fall  trying  to  save  this  man. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SIE  JAMES  IS  THOUGHTFUL. 

When  Sir  James  Fortescue  left  the  home  huts 
of  the  Glynns,  it  was  with  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  having  encountered  a  wholly 
unexpected  treat.  No  one  could  know  better 
than  he  about  those  surprises  Rhodesia  dehghts 
in,  and  yet  he  was  astonished  anew  to  find  two 
girls  as  charming  as  Betty  and  Bobbie  living 
in  huts  with  their  brothers  at  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  mine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  not  expected  to  find  any  civilisation 
at  all  after  he  left  Geegi ;  and  even  the 
information  he  received  there  concerning 
the  Glynns  had  only  suggested  to  him  two 
rough  working  young  men,  mth.  two  equally 
uncouth  sisters.  He  knew  the  neighbourhood 
was  a  lonely,  uninhabited  one,  because  when 
shooting  there,  at  the  time  he  pegged  his 
claim  upon  Loka  kopje,  he  had  found  no 
white  people  at  all.  He  knew  a  Dutchman, 
also  on  a  shooting  expedition,  had  pegged 
the  next  claim  to  his,  but  he  did  not  know 
his  name  nor  anything  about  him.  The  ore 
he  had  had  crushed,  which  had  given  such 
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promising  results,  had  been  lying  by  for 
some  little  time,  as  lie  was  too  much  occupied 
elsewhere  to  attend  to  it.  He  had  known  that 
it  was  probably  good,  but,  as  another  claim 
he  owned  was  working  out  extraordinarily 
well,  he  could  aflPord  to  let  it  remain  idle 
a  while.  The  recent  report  of  a  prospector, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Loka,  had  caused  him 
to  produce  his  samples  and  consider  the 
advisability  of  commencing  operations.  His 
nerves  being  out  of  order,  as  the  result  of 
overwork,  he  decided  upon  taking  another 
trip  after  big  game  to  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, before  arranging  finally  to  begin  mining. 
He  wanted  a  few  more  samples,  and  he  wanted 
the  holiday.  Thus  he  journeyed  in  person 
to  Loka. 

Sir  James  was  one  of  those  men  who 
almost  always  shoot  alone.  He  had  seen  so 
many  friends  permanently  estranged  under 
the  trying  conditions  of  veldt  and  bush  life, 
and  upon  one  or  two  occasions  had  felt  the 
strain  of  a  continued  companionship  so 
severely  himself  that  he  began  to  take  trips 
unaccompanied.  A  devoted  personal  native 
went  with  him,  to  look  after  his  camp  and 
kitchen,  and  he  found  two  or  three  weeks 
thus  in  the  wilderness  more  refreshing  to 
jaded  nerves  than  anything  else.  If  he  felt 
inclined,  he  sought  for  fine  specimens  of  big 
buck,  and  shot  them  for  their  horns,  but  he 
had  never  been  one  of  those  misnamed 
sportsmen  who  shot  for  the  mere  lust  of 
killing,  and  left  a  track  of  wounded  creatures 
or  unnecessary  carcases  behind  him.  On  many 
days  he  merely  walked  in  the  cool  of  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  for  the  love  of 
walking  and  the  love  of  the  kopjes  and  vleis 
of  the  land  to  which  he  had  given  his  life, 
resting  through  the  long  hot  hours  in  the 
shade,  perfectly  content  with  his  pipe  and 
his  dreams. 

It  was  on  such  an  expedition  as  this  to 
Loka  that  he  found  he  could  best  banish  all 
memory  of  the  worries  and  chagrins  inevitable 
to  his  public  position,  away  from  men  and 
civilisation,  alone  with  the  glorious  veldt. 

But  the  morning  that  he  left  the  Glynns' 
wilderness  camp,  he  was  conscious  of  a  pleasure 
that  had  been  more  than  an  ordinary  one  in 
his  short  stay  there.  He  liked  the  brothers — 
well-read,  honest-eyed,  clean  young  English- 
men, fighting  a  desperate  uphill  fight,  as 
chiefly  Englishmen  know  how. 

He  liked  Toby,  the  irresponsible  young 
aristocrat,  with  his  ridiculous  store  and 
butchery,  while  his  mother  was  leader  of 

distinguished  coterie  at  home,  and  his 
father  p  well-known  soldier.  Lastly,  the  two 


girls,  with  their  frankness  and  naturalness, 
gracing  their  unusual  surroundings  with  all 
the  clever  adaptability  of  the  Englishwoman, 
pleased  him  extremely.  As  he  tramped  on 
through  the  sun-soaked  atmosphere,  noting, 
with  half -unconscious  pleasure,  the  lovely 
colouring  of  the  spring  leaves,  and  the 
wonderful  sky  efiPects,  as  the  heralding  clouds 
of  the  rainy  season  sailed  across  the  blue,  he 
found  Bobbie  was  often  in  his  mind.  He  liked 
the  set  of  her  head  upon  her  shoulders,  her 
slim  grace,  her  upright  carriage,  her  delightful 
absence  of  all  affectation.  He  remembered 
how  frankly  she  had  greeted  him,  and  with 
what  friendliness  she  had  hoped  he  would 
come  again,  as  they  said  good-bye.  He 
would  hasten  his  departure  from  Loka,  and 
stay  two  nights  instead  of  one  on  the  return 
journey,  that  he  might  get  to  know  them 
all  still  better.  The  fact  that  Bobbie  had 
vanished  with  Toby  during  the  evening  he 
was  at  the  huts  did  not  convey  anything  to 
him  but  that  they  were  great  friends ;  fov 
somehow,  to  his  fifty  years,  Toby  seemed 
the  merest  boy,  and  boyish  even  for  that. 

The  fact  that  he  had  encountered  Harry 
Blake,  though  it  rather  vexed  him  to  find 
he  was  actually  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
caused  him  no  qualms  whatever.  The  old 
feud  was  dead  enough  now.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  throw  stones  when  it  could  be 
avoided.  If  Blake  had  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  become  a  respectable  member  of 
the  community,  so  much  the  better.  As 
long  as  there  was  nothing  against  him  now, 
Sir  James  would  be  the  last  to  reveal  his 
past.  Then  rather  suddenly  came  the 
thought  of  any  connection  he  might  have 
with  Bobbie.  He  had  noticed  that  he 
watched  her  a  good  deal,  but  it  had  not 
seemed  to  have  any  meaning  until,  trekking 
through  the  sunshine,  their  names  in- 
voluntarily came  together  to  his  mind. 

He  had  gathered  from  the  brothers  that 
Blake  was  successful — was,  in  fact,  almost  a 
rich  man.  What  if  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
Bobbie  Glynn  ?  Sir  James  quickened  his 
steps  a  little.  Suddenly  the  idea  appeared 
preposterous,  yet  with  equal  suddenness 
he  saw  that  it  w^as  extremely  probable. 
Immediately  he  asked  himself  what  was 
he  to  do  ?  Bobbie  was  nothing  to  him — 
he  scarcely  knew  her.  Under  such 
circumstances,  could  he  interfere  ?  Then 
his  thoughts  raced  on.  Could  he  not 
interfere  ?  If  she  had  been  his  sister,  he 
felt  he  could  have  shot  Blake  dead  for 
daring  to  look  at  her.  He  almost  felt 
he  would  like  to  do  as  much  for  Bobbie. 
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The  man  was  a  felon,  a  murderer,  an  outlaw. 
There  was  a  certain  district  in  South  xifrica 
where  he  would  never  dare  to  show  his  face 
for  a  moment.  He  had  left  the  district,  got 
his  chance  to  begin  again  in  a  new  country, 
taken  it  manfully,  and  succeeded.  But  did 
that  blot  out  all  memory  of  the  past  ? 
Certainly  not.  Whatever  happened,  the 
Glynns  must  be  warned.  Either  he  must 
speak  to  Bobbie  herself  or  to  her  brothers. 
Buried  away  there  in  the  back  veldt,  how 
should  they  ever  hear  anything  ?  Where 
a  girl  could  count  the  men  she  knew  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  how  should  she  have  a 
fair  chance  to  judge  and  discriminate  ?  Blake 
was  a  smooth-spoken  enough  villain  when 
he  liked.  How  should  she — how  should  any 
of  them — suspect  that  black,  stained  past  ? 
Curious  that  in  that  little  acreage  of  wilder- 
.  ness,  with  its  sea  of  untrodden  country 
around,  this  man,  of  all  others,  should  have 
crossed  Bobbie's  path.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  outlaws  in  all  young  countries  ; 
but  where  some  had  risen  from  a  bad  fall 
and  got  splendidly  back  into  the  running 
again,  this  man  had  but  changed  his  ground, 
finding  villainy  did  not  pay.  The  deeds  he 
was  guilty  of  were  not  those  which  could  be 
put  behind  and  lived  out  of  memory.  They 
were  the  deeds  of  a  man  whose  soul  was 
black.  Finding  villainy  did  not  pay,  he 
might  go  straight  in  future,  but  nothing 
could  ever  justify  him  raising  his  eyes  to  a 
pure-souled,  fresh-natured  English  girl ;  and 
to  link  her  fife  with  his  in  ignorance  would 
be  the  greatest  villainy  of  all.  Yet  that 
Blake  would  do  it,  if  it  suited  him  and  he 
found  himself  able,  Sir  James  never  doubted 
for  one  moment.  When  had  Blake  ever  not 
done  the  thing  that  suited  him,  if  he  could 
find  a  way  ? 

'  Yet  how  strange  that  it  should  be  he — Sir 
James— once  more  to  cross  his  path  and 
threaten  his  schemes  !  He  smiled  a  little 
grimly  to  himself.  How  would  Blake  take 
it  a  second  time  ?  It  was  well  known  he 
had  threatened  to  take  his  life  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Well,  he  could  but  go  on 
his  way,  and  do  what  seemed  the  best  thing, 
as  at  other  difficult  times.  Anyhow,  Blake 
should  not  marry  Bobbie  Glynn  while  he 
could  prevent  it,  come  what  might  afterwards. 

So  he  came  to  his  midday  camping-place, 
and  his  boys  arranged  ah  awning  under  some 
shade,  where  he  could  lounge  through  the 
hot  hours.  Jim,  the  personal  attendant, 
contrived  an  appetising  repast  of  buck  and 
fresh  scones,  and  Sir  James  lay  back  on  a 
hammock  chair,  almost  the  only  luxury  he 


allowed  himself,  and  dreamily  watched  the 
lovely  view  of  far  blue  hills,  seen  through 
a  framework  of  branches.  It  was  so  lovely  a 
spot,  he  was  loth  to  move  on  to  the  camping- 
place  he  had  planned  for  the  night ;  but 
he  disliked  changing  arrangements  for  a 
mere  fancy,  and,  moreover,  he  would  be 
much  delayed  on  the  morrow  if  he  did  not 
interview  the  chief  Shagann  at  a  very  early 
hour.  So  camp  was  struck  soon  after 
three,  and  five  o'clock  saw  them  making 
preparations  for  the  night  at  the  spot  Blake 
had  recommended.  A  great  noise  of  tom- 
toms was  coming  from  the  kraal,  and  Sir 
James  mentally  noted  there  was  evidently 
a  big  beer  drink  going  forward.  It  vexed 
him,  for  it  meant  the  chief  would  probably 
be  too  drunk  to  do  business  for  two  days,  as, 
with  no  police  resident  for  many  miles,  the 
natives  might  keep  up  their  beer  drink  as 
long  as  they  liked.  Yet,  soon  after  they 
arrived,  a  handful  of  evil-looking  niggers 
came  up  to  the  camp  and  asked  for  salt  and 
matches.  Sir  James  told  Jim  to  give  them 
some,  and  explain  that  he  wished  to  interview 
the  chief  in  the  morning  about  buying  food 
for  his  carriers.  The  natives  asked  how 
many  carriers,  glancing  round  at  the  two  or 
three  visible,  and  were  told  that  the  bulk 
had  gone  on  to  Loka,  to  prepare  huts,  as 
Sir  James  would  be  staying  there  a  week  or 
two.  This  seemed  to  please  them,  for  they 
glanced  at  each  other  in  a  manner  Sir  James 
thought  peculiar  ;  but  it  was  only  afterwards 
that  he  remembered  and  recorded  his 
thought. 

A  little  more  indaba  took  place,  and  the 
natives  went  ofP,  leaving  Sir  James  to  have 
an  early  dinner,  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
harm,  and  only  anxious  to  hasten  the 
morrow  and  make  an  early  start. 

Neither  did  his  three  attendant  natives 
suspect  anything.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should.  The  visitors  invited 
them  to  come  to  the  kraal  later  on,  and 
though  Jim  chose  to  stay  behind  with  his 
master,  the  other  two  agreed  with  alacrity. 
Thus  everything  fell  out  to  Yan  Tyl's 
planning,  exceeding,  indeed,  his  best  hopes. 

He  had  hardly  dared  to  conclude  the  bulk 
of  the  carriers  would  go  on,  and  had  imagined 
they  would  all  need  to  be  lured  to  the  beer 
drink,  and  probably  two  or  three  would 
remain  behind.  When  the  natives  reported 
to  him  that  only  three  were  there,  and  of 
these  two  would  come  to  the  kraal  at  dusk, 
tints  leavitig  only  one  with  Sir  James,  he 
was  agreeably  surprised.  The  mine  was  laid 
now.    Ofaly  a  touch  was  wanted  to  make  it 
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explode.  He  had  left  nothing  to  chance. 
The  whole  dastardly  affair  was  carefully 
planned.  1^'or  his  purpos :  he  had  chosen  the 
two  or  three  worst  and  cleverest  natives  in 
the  kraal.  The  majority  would  know 
nothing»  And  these  two  or  three,  in  their 
turn,  realising  the  risk,  had  carefully  arranged 
to  throw^  th  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  such 
of  their  brothers  as  best  suited  their  plans. 
To  this  end,  the  big  beer  drink  had  been 
held,  for  some  niggers,  thoroughly  drunk, 
are  too  stupid  to  know  if  they  are  committing 
murder  or  not ;  and,  with  a  little  careful 
manipulation,  it  would  not  prove  difficult  to 
stamp  as  the  criminals,  and  give  up  to  justice, 
natives  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  crime,  and  had  only  been  guilty  of  getting 
too  drunk  to  know  what  they  were  doing. 
They  would  accordingly  be  hanged,  and  the 
real  perpetrators  would  merely  acquire  the 
rich  reward  Yan  Tyl  had  promised.  To  a 
bad  Mashona  the  deal  was  a  mere  bagatelle. 
If  their  brothers  were  fools,  let  them  die. 
What  did  it  matter,  so  they  themselves  got 


the  reward  ?  All  the  white  man's  stores  they 
would  hide,  and  with  his  money  they  would 
buy  cattle,  and  perhaps  get  two  wives  apiece. 

Yes,  in  truth  the  mine  was  well  laid.  Long 
before  the  crime  was  discovered,  Yan  Tyl 
would  be  chatting  unconcernedly  to  the 
British  South  Africa  policeman  at  Loma,  on 
his  way  to  Geegi  and  Lobenwayo.  When 
the  murder  was  out,  and  the  police  arrived, 
they  would  find  two  or  three  half-dru.nken 
natives,  who  had  been  secretly  brought  to 
Sir  James's  camp,  slowly  coming  to  their 
senses,  holding  in  their  hands  the  blood- 
stained axes  of  the  real  murderers.  What 
account  of  themselves  these  unfortunate 
scapegoats  were  able  to  give  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  avail.  The  only  certain  thing 
would  be  their  stupid,  confused  condition 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  Sir  James  and  his 
personal  boy.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
anything  now  could  spoil  his  scheme, 
and  Yan  Tyl  gloated  silently  over  his 
splendid  revenge  and  the  riches  that  w^ould 
be  his.         {To  he  continued,) 
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The  Problem  of  Mars. 


By  H.  C.  O'NEILL. 


TO  the  man  of  science  the  universe 
revealed  in  the  telescope  takes  the 
form  of  a  horoscope.  He  sees 
burning  and  cooling  suns,  he  sees  strange 
bodies  in  the  throes  of  disruption  giving 
birth  to  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  sees 
bodies  which,  like  the  earfch,  run  a  definite 


is  available,  the  world  will  have  come  to 
its  end. 

In  the  moon  an  illustration  may  be  had 
of  a  dead  world,  and  to  the  minds  of  many 
observers  the  planet  Mars  is  as  a  world 
hastening  to  its  end.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  planet  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
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course  about  their  sun  and  centre,  in  different 
stages  of  evolution.  These  last  suggest  to 
him  the  possible  future  of  his  own  world, 
the  present  state  of  which  is  but  an  "arrest" 
between  a  past  when  human  life  was  not  to 
a  future  when  it  will  be  no  more.  A  physical 
view  of  the  universe  shows  that,  while  the 
sum  of  its  energy  knows  no  loss,  the  energy 
is  becoming  less  available.  When  this  has 
developed  to  the  point  at  which  no  energy 


earth  for  seventeen  years,  and  the  occasion 
was  used  by  numerous  astronomers  for 
observing  the  planet  under  such  favourable 
conditions.  It  was  also  made  the  occasion  of 
what  might  to  some  men  of  science  seem  a 
burlesque  rather  than  a  sane  development  of 
modern  science.  Gigantic  mirrors  were  to 
be  erected  in  America  for  the  purpose  of 
signalling  to  Mars,  and  a  professor  was  to 
have  gone  up  many  miles  in  a  balloon  in 
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order  to  intercept  return  signals.  The 
assumption  which  made  such  suggestions 
possible  was  that  there  is  life  upon  Mars, 
which  is  itself  an  inference  founded  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  canals 
on  the  planet,  a  position  which  has  been 
championed  with  much  vigour  by  Professor 
Lowell.  The  theory  has  not  been  developed 
without  much  antagonism,  and  the  position 
of  the  opposition  astronomers  has  been 
tersely  summed  up  -  by  Mr.  Maunder^  a 
distinguished  astronomer  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  in  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  science  that  the  idea — of  the 
existence  of  canals — has  been  disposed  of. 

The  question 
of  the  existence 
of  life  upon  the 
planet  is,  how- 
ever, an  inde- 
pendent question. 
Even  if  it  could 
be  proved  that 
there  are  what 
Professor  Lowell 
calls  canals  " 
upon  Mars — i.e., 
long  symmetrical 
markings  —  it 
would  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that 
there  is  intelli- 
gent life  existing 
upon  the  planet, 
although  it  would 
be  a  very  strong 
argument  in  its 
favour.  Con- 
versely, if  it 
could  be  shown 
that  there  are  no 
markings  of  this 
sort,  it  would  not 
life  does  not  exist 


secured  during  many  years  prove  the 
existence  of  an  animate  will  upon  Mars." 

The  development  of  this  theory  goes  back 
to  the  year  1877,  when  Professor  G.  Y. 
Schiaparelli,  in  plotting  a  triangulation  of 
Mars,  w^as  surprised  to  find  one  ready  made. 
He  detected  long  narrow  markings  traversing 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  which  had  a 
strangely  geometric  appearance.  Before 
this  time  the  "  continents "  of  Mars,  as  the 
bright  ochre  areas  are  called,  had  appeared 
to  be  practically  featureless.  But  now  they 
were  noticed  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed  by 
the  strange  markings.  Still  more,  the  curious 
network  was  later  detected  over  the  blue- 
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prove  that  intelligent 
on  the  planet.  The 
temperature  of  Mars  is  no  great  obstacle,  and 
it  has  recently  been  proved  that  water  vapour 
and  oxygen  are  to  be  found  in  the  Martian 
atmosphere.  But,  with  these  reservations,  it 
is  true  that  the  problem  of  the  existence 
of  life  upon  Mars  is  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  "  canals,"  for  they 
are  the  only  evidence  which  can  he  brought 
of  the  existence  of  intelligent  life. 

Professor  Lowell  has  retorted  to  Mr. 
Maunder's  challenge  by  affirming  his  theory 
even  more  definitely.  He  contends  that 
he  has  actually  discovered  new  canals  which 
can  only  have  been  constructed  recently.  I 
submit,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  observations 


green  areas, 
"seas"    of  the 
planet. 

Some  time  after 
Schiaparelli's  dis- 
covery. Professor 
Lowell  com- 
menced his  study 
of  the  planet,  and 
recognised  not 
only  the  1 13 
markings  seen  by 
the  first  observer, 
but  323  others, 
like  the  markings 
earlier  discovered, 
symmetrical  and 
orderly.  Speak- 
ing from  the 
experience  of 
many  years,' 
Professor  Lowell 
maintains  that 
this  is  the  first 
point  to  strike  an 
observer,  and  an 
inspection  of  the 
maps  of  Mars  would  seem  to  bear  him  out. 
The  markings  which  he  discovered  and 
charted  have  been  independently  recognised 
by  other  trustworthy  observers  —  a  point 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  geometric  character  of  the  Martian 
network  does  not  exhaust  its  strangeness. 
The  markings,  when  viewed  centrally,  so  that 
the  effect  of  foreshortening  is  obviated,  are 
clearly  and  obviously  straight.  Some  of 
them  are  of  immense  length.  The  Eumenides 
Orcus,  for  instance,  from  the  Phoenix  Lake 
to  the  Tridium  Charontis,  covers  a  distance 
of  3,450  miles  in  one  straight  sweep  across 
the  planet's  disc.  Throughout  these  great 
lengths  the  "  canals  "  are  uniform  in  width. 
Though   they  vary  apparently  from  the 
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thickness  of  a  gossamer  to  that  of  a  lead 
pencil,  they  do  not  vary  a  definite  width  once 
begun.  Their  actual  width  varies  between 
two  and  twenty  miles. 

Another  feature  of  the  markings  is  notice- 
able. No  part  of  the  planet's  disc  escapes 
some  filament  of  the  mesh.  No  point  on 
the  vast  ochre  regions  is  distant  more  than 
300  miles  from  one  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares. 

These  points  alone — the  universality,  the 
geometric  character,  the  straightness,  the 
uniform  width  throughout  great  lengths  of 
the  markings — are  sufficient  to  give  at  least 
some  soil  to  the  inference  that  they  are 
artificial  in  origin.  Professor  Lowell  suggests 
a  parallel  in  a 
bird's  eye  view  of 
a  great  town, 
where  the  roads 
would  show%  at  a 
great  distance,  in 
some  such  de- 
lineation as  he 
has  observed  on 
the  planet  Mars. 

But  roads  are 
the  channels  of 
commerce  and 
traffic,  and  unless 
some  like  purpose 
can  be  found  for 
Martian  network, 
the  inference  as 
to  its  artificiality 
would  lose  some- 
thing  of  its 
cogency.  It  is 
the  evidence  as  to 
the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the 
markings  w^hich 
adds  the  halo  of 
problem. 

The  markings  have  been  followed  to  the 
polar  caps,  which  show  strange  seasonal 
changes.  They  grow  and  increase  in  extent 
in  the  winter  and  wane  in  the  summer.  As 
the  hot  season  commences  and  the  caps 
shrink,  they  are  observed  to  be  bordered  by 
a  bluish  belt  which  retreats  with  them.  This 
fact  excludes  the  possibility  of  their  being 
frozen  carbonic  acid,  and  suggests  that  they 
are  in  reality  snow  caps,  similar  to  those 
which  throw  a  pall  over  the  earth's  polar 
regions.  But  the  limits  within  which  the 
Martian  polar  caps  fluctuate  are  immensely 
greater.  Professor  Lowell  notes  that  on  the 
3vd  of  June,  1894,  the  south  polar  cap  on 
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Mars  was  2,035  miles  across — i.e.,  55  degrees 
of  latitude — and  the  minima  of  the  pole  caps 
are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  earth. 
This,  with  the  rapidity  of  shrinkage,  suggests 
that  the  deposit  is  scanty,  and  by  inference 
that  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  water 
upon  the  planet. 

Furthermore,  as  the  polar  caps  melt,  there 
is  a  visible  development  in  the  canal  system, 
and  a  striking  change  comes  over  the  planet's 
face  generally.  The  markings  receive  an 
added  definition  following  inevitably,  although 
not  immediately,  upon  the  melting  of  the 
polar  snows.  Still  more,  the  increased 
prominence  of  the  canals  follows  in  a  certain 
order.    The  canals  which  run  into  the  polar 

caps  first  darken, 
and  darken  first 
in  the  parts  which 
immediately  ad- 
join on  the  caps. 
Again,  whereas 
the  *'dark" 
regions,  *'the 
seas,"  simply 
vanish  as  summer 
approaches,  the 
blue-green  areas 
fading  into  ochre 
and  C'hocolate 
brown,  on  the 
first  melting  of 
the  snow  caps 
the  ochre  regions 
commence  to  be- 
come blue-green, 
and  this  in  spaces 
of  time  propor- 
tionate to  their 
nearness  to  the 
poles. 

The  blue-green 
colour  inevitably  suggests  vegetation,  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  strictly  the 
"canals"  which  become  visible,  but  the  banks, 
and  by  w^hat  if  not  by  the  vegetation? 
The  markings  thus  become  in  very  fact 
"  canals,"  parts  of  a  huge  irrigation  system, 
integral  parts  of  a  vast  scheme  of  warfare 
against  Nature',  which  in  process  of  evolution 
has  robbed  the  planet  of  -  its  water-supply 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  un- 
available. Some  brief  space  each  year  the 
water  which  is  fast-bound  at  the  poles  is 
released  and  flows  through  the  great  arteries 
of  the  planet,  carrying  a  brief  life  to  arid 
areas,  which  burst  into  vegetation  when  the 
fresh  water  has  fertilised  them.    It  is  these 
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vegetation  patches  which  form  the  dark 
areas. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Mars  by  Professor 
Lowell  will  show  how  vast,  how  highly 
developed  the  irrigation  must  be  if  it  exists 
at  all.  One  further  point  must  be  noted. 
By  the  law  of  gravity  the  water  Hberated 
from  the  poles  would  travel  towards  the 
equator,  with  a  slight  trend  towards  the  west 


'remarks  Professor  Lowell  in  this  connection, 
"means  not  decrepitude  in  its  inhabitants. 
.  .  .  The  evolution  of  mind  in  its  denizens 
continues  long  after  desolation  in  their 
habitat  has  set  in."  The  inhabitants,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  are  probably  at  a  stage  when 
the  one  supreme  problem  of  existence  is  the 
w^ater  problem. 

Thus  far  the  theory  and  observations  of 


MAP    OF  MARS, 

Showing  the  gradually  waning  snows  of  the  polar  caps.  It  shows  the  dark  areas  which  we,re  once  known  as  "  seas,"  but 
which  are  in  reality  stretches  of  vegetation;  the  light  areas  which  were  once  called  ^'continents,"  hut  which  are  mere  arid 
regions;  the  curious  canals  which  interlace  the  planet,  and  ivhich  at  certain  times,  as  here  indicated,  appear  double;  and 
the  dark  spots  towards  which  the  canals  all  run,  and  ivhich  are  probably  oases  in  the  vast  planetary  desert.    The  map 

shoivs  Mars  at  nearly  midsummer. 


gained  from  the  planet's  motion.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  southern 
temperate  zones  of  Mars,  and  it  has  been 
taken  as  showing  still  more  the  intelligence 
which  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Martian  inhabitants  in  their  unequal 
battle  with  the  forces  of  dissolution. 

"The  beginning  to  age  in  a  planet," 


Professor  Lowell  and  those  who  hold  with 
him  have  been  given.  Granting  certain 
assumptions,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  co- 
ordinated and  consistent  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  as  observed.  But  a  number  of 
eminent  observers  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the 
position  when  they  deny  the  existence  of  the 
canals  qua  canals. 
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Three  other  theories  have  been  raised  to 
account  for  the  observed  markings  upon 
the  planet,  and  each  denies  thp  objective 
existence  of  the  canals."  One  theory 
suggests  that  the  "  canals  "  are  not  really 
lines  at  all,  but  boundaries  of  districts 
differing  in  colour  and  brightness  from  the 
surrounding  surface  of  the  planet.  A  second 
and  similar  explanation  is  that  the  "  canals  " 
are  purely  subjective,  and  are  merely 
suggested  by  the  outlines  of  the  "continents.'' 
A  third  theory  is  that  advanced  by  Mr. 
Maunder,  and  later,  in  slightly  different 
terms,  by  Signor  V.  CeruUi,  which  maintains 
that  the  "  canals  "  "  are  only  the  summation 
of  a*complexity  of  detail,  far  too  minute  ever 
to  be  separately  discerned." 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  "  canals  "  as  such, 
and  therefore  oppose  the  theories  of  Professor 
Lowell,  admit  the  formation  of  polar  caps 
in  winter.  Further,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
opponents  of  the  canal  theory,  M.  Antoniadi, 
holds  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  part  of 
the  grey  markings  of  Mars  ai'e  vast  tracts  of 
vegetation,  while  the  others  may  be  water 
areas.  M.  Antoniadi,  with  Mr.  Maunder, 
believes  that  there  is  a  substratum  of 
objective  reality  in  the  Martian  canals.  So 
much  it  is  necessary  to  admit  at  least,  for 
the  many  observers  from  Schiaparelli  onwards 
are  too  numerous,  too  unanimous,  and  too 
notable,  to  be  completely  disregarded. 

According  to  Mr.  Maunder's  theory,  the 
I  "canals  "  are  evidence  of  a  natural  tendency 
of  the  eye  to  integrate  minute  detail,  to 
generahse,  as  it  w^ere,  instinctively.  In  1894 
he  pointed  out  that  the  "  canals  "  were  really 
the  effect  produced  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
by  numerous  dark  spots  too  small  to  be 
appreciated  individually,  and  he  predicted 
that  the  next  discovery  upon  Mars  would,  in 
fact,  be  that  of  small  dots. 

The  prediction  quickly  received  confirma- 
tion, for  in  1895  Professor  Lowell  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  numerous  small  dots, 
which  he  called  "oases."  In  1901  Mr. 
Maunder 's  words  were  verified  in  even  ampler 
fashion,  for  M.  Millochau  wrote  in  that 
year  :  "  I  have  seen  the  canals  like  some  sort 
of  chaplet  of  small,  dark,  irregular  masses." 

The  same  idea  receives  illustration  and 
support  from  the  sketches  of  two  regions 
which  we  now  call  Lacus  Solis  and  Sinus 
Sabseus.  They  show  very  graphically  how 
detail  upon  Mars,  which  at  first  appeared 
but  crude  markings,  has  been  more  and  more 
analysed  with  increased  telescopic  vision  and 
experience.    Mere  irregular  dark  masses  to 


the  eyes  of  Beer  and  Madler  in  1830  have 
developed  into  something  of  a  geometric 
pattern  w^hen  seen  by  Schiaparelli. 

Further  and  very  striking  confirmation 
of  the  same  theory  has  been  obtained  from 
a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Maunder  and  Mr.  J.  E-  Evans  upon  a 
number  of  school-boys  who  were  happily 
ignorant  of  Mars  and  its  problem.  A  sketch 
founded  upon  drawings  of  Mars  was  made 
and  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
boys  were  told  to  draw  all  that  they  could 
see  without  reference  to  their  companions. 
They  were  placed  in  rows  at  varying  distances 
from  the  sketch,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  make  the  experiment  a  real  test. 
From  a  number  of  experiments  with  different 
boys,  it  was  found  that  a  certain  number 
each  time  showed  a  tendency  to  link  together 
dot  markings  on  the  original,  representing 
them  as  fine  lines— in  fine,  as  canals.  But 
not  only  round  dots  were  thus  treated.  It 
was  found  that  "  canals  "  were  formed  even 
from  irregular  patches  on  the  sketch,  if  they 
w^ere  outside  the  limit  of  distinct  vision. 

Particulars  of  some  of  the  experiments  are 
thus  described  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The  drawing 
was  6J  inches  in  diameter,  and  "  was  based 
upon  one  by  Professor  Schiaparelli,  made  on 
May  16,  1890.  In  this  experiment,  none 
of  the  canals  shown  by  Professor  Schiaparelli 
W'cre  inserted,  but  a  number  of  small  irregular 
markings  were  inserted  at  haphazard.  Kiver- 
like  marks  were  drawn  flowing  into  Dawe's 
forked  bay,  and  the  smaller  marking  of  the 
same  character  which  Schiaparelli  has 
represented  some  30  degrees  from  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Phison.  The  region  of  Meroe 
Island  was  put  in  in  half-tone." 

The  boys  were  stationed  in  six  rows  at 
distances  varying  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 
seven  feet,  and  the  drawings  of  the  boys  in 
the  two  nearest  rows  showed  that  the  actual 
details,  the  winding,  river-like  marks,  and 
the  miscellaneous  dots,  were  to  them  just 
visible  as  such,  or  were  just  beginning  to  be 
fused  into  canal-like  form.  Twelve  canals 
shown  in  recognised  charts  of  Mars  were 
indicated  more  or  less  faithfully  by  boys 
at  different  distances.  At  times  a  canal 
was  represented  by  but  one  observer,  but 
Phison,  Euphrates,  Hiddekel,  Gehon,  Arnon, 
Deuteronilus,  were  frequently  shown. 

A  well-attested  fact  which  has  a  material 
bearing  on  the  question  received  striking 
illustration  from  one  of  the  experiments.  A 
straight  line  of  some  length  can  be  seen  at 
a  very  much  greater  distance   than  the 
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smallest  perceptible  dot,  and  hence,  if  the 
canals  really  existed  as  Schiaparelli  and 
Lowell  have  shown  them,  tliere  could  be 
no  doubt  as  ""^o  their  existence.    They  would 


pi-actically  unanimous  in  showing  them  with 
unhesitating  distinctness  and  certainty. 

An  important  objection  to  the  "  canal  " 
theory,  from  quite  another  standpoint,  has 
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Reproduced  from  drawings  by  E.  M.  Antoniadi. 


M 


he  detected  by  every  observer.  This  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  boys 
were  shown  a  sketch  of  Mars  upon  which 
the  canals  were  actually  drawn,  they  were 


been  given  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
who  pointed  out  that  "  the  mere  attempt  to 
use  open  canals  for  such  a  purpose  shows 
complete  ignorance  and  stupidity  in  these 
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alleged  very  superior  beings  ;  while  it  is 
certain  that,  long  before  half  of  them  were 
completed,  their  failure  to  be  of  any  use 
would  have  led  any  rational  beings  to  cease 
constructing  them."  In  the  copy  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  book  in  the  British  Museum  some 
apparently  vigorous,  if  not  very  intelhgent, 
supporter  of  the  "  canal  "  theory  has  written 
in  pencil  against  this  sentence  the  lucid 
comment :  "  Rot  !  Perhaps  they  are  under 
the  ground  !  "  He  omitted  to  state  how  this 
suggestion  helped  Professors  Schiaparelli  and 
Lowell,  who  with  many  other  observers 
maintain  that  they  have  seen  the  canals. 

One  legitimate  inference  of  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Maunder  and  Mr.  Evans  is  that  there 
does  actually  exist  what  M.  Antoniadi  has 
called  "  a  canaliform  illusion."  Imaginary 
canals  have  been  seen  on  Mercury,  Yen  us, 
and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
"  canals  "  seen  on  Mars  have  increased  from 
the  113  observed  by  Schiaparelli  to  585 
detected  by  Lowell,  and  the  end  has  not  yet 
been  reached.     It  is  not  that  the  many 


observers  have  drawn  what  they  did  not 
see  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  faithfully 
represented  that  which  they  saw,  but, 
for  all  that,  the  objective  existence  of  the 
"canals"  may  be  no  more  real  than  that 
of  the  "  canals  "  inserted  in  the  school-boys' 
drawings. 

The  greater  telescopes  seem  to  analyse  the 
detail  better,  and  the  result  is  that  lines  are 
resolved  into  dots  and  patches.  But  this 
brings  us  not  much  nearer  to  a  realisation  of 
the  meaning  of  them  and  of  many  of  the 
changes  upon  Mars  ;  and  it  is  probable  they 
will  remain  long,  if  not  for  ever,  one  of 
the  most  baffling  problems  that  man  has 
encountered  in  the  universe. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  173  and 
174  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Walter 
Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  and  are  reproduced  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Maunder  and  of  the 
Proprietors  of  "  Knowledge."  To  the  latter 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  drawings  by 
E.  M.  Antoniadi  reproduced  on  pages  172 
and  177. 


THEN  AND  NOW, 


"CORN  NOW  GROWS  WHERE  TROY  TOWN  STOOD.''— Old  Ballad. 

TpHERE  was  a  city  with  watch-towers  to  the  sea, 
^    Where  sun,  moon,  stars  in  steadfast  skies  were  telling 
Of  what  had  been  and  of  what  yet  might  be 

(Within  her  walls  sometime  1  had  my  dwelling). 
Fair-paved  her  courts,  her  roofs  of  cedar  wood, 
But  corn  now  gmws  where  Troy  town  stood. 

Fallen  the  watch-towers,  fallen  the  golden  town  I 

A  city  of  gods,  her  pillared  shrines  lie  shattered ; 
A  city  of  kings,  her  thrones  are  beaten  down, 

A  city  of  dreams,  her  white-fleeced  flocks  are  scattered. 
Crumbled  to  dust  is  all  her  lordlihood, 
And  corn  now  grows  where  Troy  town  stood. 

All  we,  sometime,  were  dwellers  in  that  place 

As  Paris  once,  the  shepherd  of  the  mountain. 
Now  not  one  stone  remembers  Helen's  face. 

And  wild  birds  sing  beside  the  broken  fountain. 
And  wild  fawns,  fearless,  drink  at  eve  and  morn. 
And  where  Troy  stood  now  grows  the  corn. 


UNA  ARTEVELDE  TAYLOR. 


HIS  FATHER'S  SON. 


By  GHRNEE  eiLLMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Continuous  Honeymoon^''  etc. 


OED  LANGTEEE 
walked  slowly  down 
the  drive  one  soft 
October  evening. 
Smuts,  as  he  was 
affectionately  called 
by  the  members  of 
his  family,  was  not 
very  old  —  to  be 
precise,  he  was  not 
quite  fourteen — but 
he  was  as  dignified  a  member  of  the  British 
peerage  as  you  could  well  find.  He  pondered 
as  he  walked — it  was  one  of  his  favourite 
occupations — the  many  pieces  of  valuable 
advice  he  had  been  given  by  his  father  in 
those  dark  days  when  the  previous  Lord 
Langtree  lay  dying. 

"  Remember  that  your  mother  and  sisters 
will  look  to  you  as  the  head  of  the  family 
when  I  am  gone,  Smuts." 

He  had  remembered  that,  but  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  his  position  was  properly  appreciated 
by  his  mother  and  sisters. 

"  Deal  out  justice  with  mercy  to  all  your 
dependents.  Remember  that  you  are  the 
custodian  of  their  welfare  and  their 
happiness." 

Smuts  had  borne  that  in  mind  on  several 
occasions,  though  with  unexpected  results. 

"  Never  forget  that  your  position  demands 
that  you  act  with  a  becoming  dignity  upon 
all  occasions." 

That  was  a  hard  saying,  but  Smuts  had 
tried  to  live  up  to  it.  He  was  not  uniformly 
successful,  but  then,  who  is  uniformly 
successful  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  ? 

Fortunately,  the  late  Lord  Langtree  had 
said  nothing  of  the  crime  of  poaching  your 
neighbour's  game.  Smuts  was  glad  that  he 
had  omitted  to  do  so,  for  it  would  have  been 
hard  luck  to  have  had  to  forego  the  delights 
of  poaching  on  the  land  of  the  Radical 
ironmaster  whose  estate  adjoined  Smuts's 
own.  Indeed,  he  was  walking  down  the 
drive  with  the  settled  intention  of  meeting, 
without  the  park  gates,  Tom,  his  own  head 
keeper's  son,  and  visiting  the  forbidden 
preserves.   True,  his  own  place  was  swarming 


with  game,  but  Smuts  was  a  boy,  and  to  a 
boy  it  is  ever  the  apples  growing  in  the 
other  man's  orchard  that  are  sweetest. 

So  presently  Lord  Langtree  came  to  the 
lodge  gate  and  found  it  locked.  A  minor 
matter  that  to  a  healthy  boy,  and  he  was 
about  to  climb  it.  He  placed  one  foot  on 
the  lower  bar,  and  then  paused.  Would  he 
be  acting  with  the  dignity  demanded  by  his 
position  in  climbing  his  own  lodge  gate  ? 
Smuts  concluded  that  he  would  not  be  so 
doing.  He  rang  the  bell,  therefore,  and 
he  got  no  answer.  Tom  was  waiting,  and 
the  knowledge  made  Smuts  impatient. 
Where  could  Jennings  be  ?  He  ought  to  be 
about.  Smuts  opened  the  lodge  door  and 
walked  boldly  in.  The  little  front  sitting- 
room  was  empty,  so,  too,  was  the  kitchen. 
Smuts  passed  out  into  the  little  garden  at 
the  back.  It  was  vacant.  He  w^as  about  to 
shout,  when  he  heard  a  noise.  Another 
moment,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  sound  of  a 
girl  crying.    Smuts  proceeded  to  investigate. 

He  found  her  in  the  wood-yard,  sitting 
among  the  gathered  wood  which  was  to 
provide  fuel  throughout  the  winter. 

"  Hullo  I    What's  up,  Grace  ? " 

The  girl  looked  up  and  then  rose  to  her 
feet  respectfully,  but  she  still  sobbed  in 
distracting  fashion. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  was  watching  me, 
Smu— my  lord." 

"  I  wasn't"  —  with  indignation.  "  I 
wanted  the  lodge  gate  unlocked,  and,  as  I 
couldn't  make  anyone  hear,  I  came  through 
to  look  for  someone,  and  I  heard  you 
crying.    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing,  my  lord." 

"It  is  very  wrong  to  tell  lies,"  observed 
Smuts  gravely.  "People  don't  cry  for 
nothing,  you  know.  You  had  better  tell  me 
all  about  it.    T  shan't  go  till  you  do." 

And  he  sat  down  calmly  on  a  pile  of  logs. 
Grace  sobbed  on.  "  You  ought  to  tell  me," 
Smuts  continued  severely.  "  I  am  responsible 
for  your  welfare  and  happiness  ;  father  said 
so.  You  see,  you  are  one  of  my  people. 
Now%  how  can  I  help  you  if  you  won't  tell 
me  what's  up  ?  " 
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No  answer  from  Grace,  who  was  wiping 
her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

'*  Is  it  anything  to  do  with  Jim  ? " 

Smuts's  question  produced  an  alarming 
relapse. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  commented.  "  Have 
you  had  a  bust  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord.    He's  given  me  up  !  " 

Smuts  whistled,  and  Grace,  her  secret 
told,  gave  way  to  unrestrained  grief. 

"Here,  I  say,"  said  Smuts,  "shut  up, 
Grace,  and  be  a  sport !  You'll  never  get  him 
back  by  howling,  you  know.  Why,  if  he 
saw  you  now,  he'd  never  want  to  look  at  you 
again  !  You  look  positively  ugly,  and  really 
you  are  a  very  pretty  girl.  My  Cousin 
Herbert  says  so,  and  he's  in  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  ought  to  know." 

The  information  that  Captain  Molyneux 
admired  her  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
Grace,  and  she  became  more  composed. 
After  a  little  while,  by  a  mixture  of  pleading 
and  sternness.  Smuts  obtained  the  girl's 
confidence. 

"  It  was  over  to  Barnstaple  Fair,"  she  said, 
in  her  pretty,  soft  Devon  dialect.  "Jim 
wouldn't  take  me,  and  I  went  alone.  When 
we  came  home,  that  red-haired  girl  down  to 
the  town  mill  told  Jim  that  I  had  been 
vlirting  all  day  with  a  gentleman  down  from 
London." 

"  And  had  you  ?  "  asked  Smuts  judicially. 

Grace  denied  the  accusation,  but  she 
admitted,  under  pressure,  that  she  had 
permitted  the  London  gentleman  to  buy  her 
a  fairing  and  to  take  her  twice  on  the 
roundabouts. 

"And  Jim  says  that  he  won't  be  my 
sweetheart  any  longer,  my  lord,  and  he's 
given  me  up." 

Thus  Grace,  in  conclusion. 

"Now,  you  know,  Grace,  that  I  don't 
blame  Jim  very  much,"  said  Smuts.  "  I 
don't  say  that  I  know  very  much  about 
things,  but  I  always  thought  that  a  girl  who 
had  a  sweetheart  was  expected  to  stick  to  him. 
But  I'm  sorry  for  you,  very  sorry,  and  it's 
my  duty  to  look  after  your  welfare  and  your 
happiness,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I  don't 
know  how,  but  you  may  trust  me.  Do  you 
like  brandy  balls  ?  Take  these.  I  brought 
them  out  to  eat  myself,  but  your  need  is 
greater  than  mine.  You  will  find  tliem  very 
comforting." 

He  placed  an  exceedingly  sticky  packet  in 
the  girl's  hand. 

"  Trust  me,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  I  shall 
take  steps  in  this  matter  soon.  And,  Grace, 
I  don't  want  to  go  out  of  the  park  now, 


Please  slip  out  and  go  down  the  road  as  far 
as  the  twin  oaks  ;  you  will  find  Tom  Penhale 
waiting  for  me  there.  Tell  him  I  shall  not 
be  coming  to-night,  as  I  have  important 
business  to  attend  to." 

And,  without  waiting  for  Grace  to  make 
a  reply.  Smuts  turned  and  walked  quickly 
off.  He  took  his  way  back  tow^ards  the 
house,  his  hands  plunged  deeply  in  his 
pockets  and  a  frown  marking  the  smoothness 
of  his  forehead.  Presently  he  strucli  off 
across  the  turf,  still  thinking  deeply. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself  once,  "  that 
might  do  it.    I  will  see  Jim."  . 

And  he  saw  Jim  considerably  before  he 
expected  to.  And  Jim,  being  otherwise 
engaged,  did  not  see  his  lordship,  nor  was 
aware  of  his  proximity  till  Smuts  spoke. 

"Jim  !  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  more 
sorrowful  than  angry.  Jim  hastily  removed 
his  arm  from  the  waist  of  the  red-haired 
girl,  and  dexterously  withdrew  his  shoulder 
from  beneath  her  head.  As  a  result,  the 
girl  very  nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  Smuts 
fixed  her  with  his  eye.  She  had  no  business 
upon  his  property. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked 
her  sternly. 

"  Me,  my  lord  ?  Jim — I  mean  Mr.  Beer — 
asked  me  to  come  for  a  walk  with  him,  and 
I  thought  no  harm——" 

"  You  weren't  walking,"  said  Smuts 
accusingly. 

Jim  and  the  girl  showed  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  confusion. 

"  This,"  continued  Smuts  severely,  "  is  not 
a  public  place.  This  is  my  park,  and 
vulgarity  is  offensive  to  me." 

Jim  and  the  girl  quailed  before  his  look 
of  condemnation. 

"  It  is  also  against  the  rules,  as  Jim  very 
well  knows,"  went  on  Smuts.  "If  I  were 
to  tell  Penhale,  Jim  would  be  instantly 
dismissed." 

At  which  Jim  paled. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord  "  he  began. 

But  Smuts  cut  him  short. 

"  flave  you  borrowed  her  from  the 
blacksmith's  son  ? "  he  asked,  wwing  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  red-haired  girl, 
whose  cheeks  at  this  leading  question  took 
on  a  colour  which  shamed  her  locks.  "  I 
know  that  she  is  his  sweetheart ;  I've  often 
seen  them  together."  He  turned  to  the 
girl.    "  Haven't  I  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  The  blacksmith's  son  is  a  friend  of 
mine,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

She  was  no  servant  of  the  little  lord's, 
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even  if  Jim  was,  and  she  had  no  intention  better  stick  to  the  blacksmith's  son.  Neither 
of  being  put  upon.  Jim  nor  I  will  tell  him  about  this  evening. 

Smuts  nodded  slowly.  Good  -  night !     Please  do  not  come  here 


"  '  Hullo !    What's  up,  Grace  ? ' " 


on  the  estate.  I  know  that  all  our  men  are 
made  a  lot  of  by  girls,  because  they  have 
regular  work  and  good  pay.  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  so.  I  don't  think  that  I 
should  like  you  on  the  estate.     You  had 


she  went.    He  was  only  a  boy,  but  he  was 
the  territorial  lord,  and,  like  all  her  class, 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  him  as 
of  a  different  clay  from  herself. 
I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord  •" 
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"You  said  that  before,  Jim,"  said  Smuts. 
"  I  expect  jou  mean  that  you  are  very 
sorry  that  I  caught  you.  I  ought  to  tell 
Penhale,  you  know." 

"If  your  lordship  will  overlook  it  this 
once  " 

"  I  didn't  say  that  I  would  tell ;  I  said 
that  I  ought  to.  I  don't  always  do  what  I 
ought  to,  Jim.    Do  you  ? " 

"  No,  not  always,  my  lord,"  said  Jim, 
beginning  to  breathe  again. 

"  It  is  very  distressing  for  me,"  Smuts 
went  on,  "  to  find  that  you  break  the  rules. 
I  was  looking  for  you  to  reward  you." 

"  Reward  me,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Did  you  know  that  we  are  going 
to  build  a  new  lodge  over  on  the  Shebbear 
side  of  the  park  ?  " 

"  I  had  heard  a  whisper  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  I  had  thought  that  you  might  care  to 
have  it.  But  that  was,  of  course,  when  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  marry  Grace. 
Have  you  given  her  up,  Jim  ? " 

Jim  came  out  with  it — 

"  'Er  vlirted,  my  lord,  over  to  Barnstaple 
Fair,  with  a  gentleman  from  London." 

"  I  know,"  said  Smuts,  "  and  you  have 
been  flirting  with  the  red-haired  girl.  I  call 
it  quits." 

Jim  had  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of 
himself. 

"  You  see,"  went  on  Smuts,  "  I  like  Grace 
and  I  like  you,  and  I  want  to  give  both  of 
you  the  new  lodge,  but  I  can't  give  it  to  a 
single  man  or  a  single  woman,  can  I  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  Jim  agreed. 

"And,  after  all,  Grace  is  very  fond  of 
you,"  said  Smuts  artfully.  "  She  was  crying 
gallons  to-night.  But,  of  course,  if  you 
aren't  fond  of  Grace  " 

Jim  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  interrupt 
his  noble  little  master. 

"  But  I  am,  my  lord,"  he  said,  with  some 
vehemence.  "She'm  not  the  sort  of  girl 
that  you  can  get  out  of  love  with,  once  you'm 
in  love  with  her." 

Smuts  smiled. 

"  Really,  Jim,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  it,  you  know." 

Jim  became  expansive. 

"That  was  to  make  she  wild,"  he  said. 
"  'Er  knowed  I  was  out  with  she." 

Smuts  wrinkled  his  brow. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
think  that  I  should  treat  a  lady  quite  like 
that,  Jim." 


"I'm  sure  that  your  lordship  wouldn't," 
Jim  agreed.  "  I'm  right  down  ashamed  of 
myself." 

"  And  you  would  like  to  make  it  u^^  with 
Grace?" 

"I  don't  believe  'er  will  ever  make  it  up 
with  me,"  said  Jim  soberly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  will ! "  declared  Smuts 
cheerfully.    "  You  come  with  me,  Jim." 

And  Jim  came.  Smuts  took  him  back 
with  him  to  the  lodge.  The  meeting  between 
the  two  was  awkward,  but  Smuts  glossed  it 
over  lightly. 

"  You're  never  to  flirt  again,  Grace,"  he 
said,  "and  Jim  can't  bear  the  red-headed 
girl." 

Then  he  solemnly  placed  their  hands  in 
one  another's  and  held  them  for  a  moment. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  that  your  welfare 
and  happiness  is  a  part  of  my  dut} ,  as  Earl 
of  Langtree.  Always  come  to  me  when  you 
are  in  trouble." 

And  with  that  he  went,  waiting  for  no 
thanks.  And  Jim  and  Grace  fell  in  one 
another's  arms  and  kissed  away  all  the  anger 
and  bitterness  of  the  past  few  days. 

Smuts  walked  up  the  drive  alone,  a 
pathetic  little  figure.  He  had  done  what 
seemed  right  to  him,  and  he  was  pleased. 
But  he  felt  that  the  care  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  grown-up  people  was  rather  a 
burden  for  a  small  boy. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  went 
straight  to  his  mother. 

"  Smuts,  ray  darling,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  wherever  have  you  been  ?  I  have  had  half 
the  house  out  searching  the  gardens  for  you." 

"  I  have  been  looking  after  my  people," 
Smuts  answered  quaintly.  "  Jim  and  Grace 
are  going  to  be  married,  mother,  and  I  have 
promised  them  the  new  lodge.  You  don't 
mind  ?  " 

"  Mind,  my  precious  !  Of  course  not. 
Why  should  I  ?  Doesn't  whatever  my  Smuts 
does  please  his  mother  ? " 

"  Not  always,"  said  Smuts. 

And  then  he  laughed,  a  laugh  so  gay  and 
infectious  that  his  mother  joined  in,  with  a 
merry  recollection  of  her  frequent  discomfiture 
at  the  hands  of  her  son. 

Presently  they  became  grave  again. 

"I  think,  mother,"  said  Smuts,  "that  I 
shall  give  Grace  away  when  she  is  married." 

"  Give  her  away,  darling  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  I  ought  to.  You  see, 
I  made  the  match." 


AS  IN  THE  PLAY. 


By  HAROLD  WHITAKER. 


LTHOUGH  it  was 
barely  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning, 
LadyBunning,  fully, 
very  fully,  dressed, 
was  in  her  drawing- 
room  in  Prince's 
Gate. 

Ifc  was  a  room 
full  of  valueless 
things  which  had 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  crowded 
with  furniture  which  was  cumbersome 
without  being  comfortable,  and  it  was 
permeated  with  that  intense  gloom  which 
wealth  alone  can  give.  But  Lady  Bunning 
was  not  contemplating  its  intricate  ugliness — 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usually  filled  her 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction— but  was,  with 
much  gasping  and  creaking  of  satin  and 
staybones,  half  poised  out  of  window. 

The  front  door  slammed,  and  Lady 
Bunning  withdrew  herself,  purple  with 
annoyance  and  exertion,  and  made  ready  to 
face  the  cause  of  her  domestic  tragedy. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  whole 
thing  arose  out  of  Lady  Bunning  having 
taken  to  good  works.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  follow  the  cynic  or  the  morahst  into 
digressions  on  this  point.  The  plain  facts 
were  that,  in  order  either  to  do  more  good 
works,  or  not  to  keep  them  all  to  herself,  she 
had  taken  unto  her  a  typewriting  secretary, 
a  young  person  highly  recommended  to  her 
by  the  lady  of  a  bishop. 

The  good  works  were  in  themselves  quite 
harmless,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
the  young  person  had  fitted  into  them  like  a 
well-oiled  piece  of  machinery,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  well,  when  something  aroused  Lady 
Bunning's  suspicions.  Once  aroused,  they 
were  allowed  full  play,  and  to-day  her 
observations  supplied  her  with  indubitable 
proof  of  their  justice. 

Ronald  Bunning,  her  only  son,  had  been 
out  to  meet,  and  had  entered  with,  her 
secretary. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  all.  Yesterday, 
the  day  before,  and  still  the  day  before  that, 
no  sooner  had  tbe  door  closed  on  the  hussy 
than  Ronald,  poor  foolish  boy,  had  darted 
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after  her,  on  two  occasions  with  no  more 
thought  than  it  takes  to  put  a  bowler  hat 
above  an  ordinary  tail-coat.  Ronald  was 
always  "  the  gentleman  "  —  only  a  very 
disturbed  condition  of  mind  would  make 
liim  do  a  thing  like  that. 

Those  who  can  feel  with  a  mother's  heart 
will  realise  the  full  extent  of  the  tragedy 
when  they  are  told  that  not  only  was  Ronald 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Bunning, 
whose  title  had  been  conferred  on  him  for 
services  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire — in 
fact,  in  the  City — but  was  also  the  nephew, 
the  sole  nephew,  of  Mr.  John  Bunning,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm,  whose  reputed 
wealth  and  ill-health — he  saw  little  of  Lady 
Bunning — caused  his  sister-in-law  endless 
ground  for  satisfaction  and  surmise. 

One  can  imagine  her  feelings  as  Miss 
Yerrell,  the  secretary,  was  announced,  and 
entered  with  the  springiest  of  treads  and, 
outwardly,  an  entire  absence  of  any  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing. 

Lady  Bunning  had  not  stopped  to  remark, 
when  she  engaged  her,  that  Miss  Yerrell  was 
a  very  prepossessing  young  woman,  with  just 
that  air  which  makes  a  three  pound  reach- 
me-down  tailor-made  look  like  something  for 
which  good  money  has  been  paid  in  Bond 
Street  or  Hanover  Square.  Lady  Bunning 
realised  it  now.  She  also  realised  that  there 
was  a  quick,  business-like  manner  with  which 
Miss  Yerrell  handed  her  her  letters  by  the 
second  post  which  could  only  be  described 
as  "  familiar "  ;  but  Lady  Bunning  was  not 
going  to  lose  her  temper  and  lower  herself. 
She  curbed  her  reasonable  wrath  and  kept 
silence  from  all  except  good  words.  That 
was  the  best  way  with  these  people. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  friendly  little  chat  with 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Yerrell,"  she  said.  "  You 
see,  I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  people 
who  work  for  me  as  though  I  could  really 
make  friends  of  them.  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  spoilt." 

Why  should  I  be  spoilt  ? "  asked  Miss 
Yerrell,  not  really  at  all  respectfully. 

"Because  a  gentleman  thinks  he  can  say 
anything  he  hkes  to  a  girl  in  your  position," 
explained  her  employer  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  her  wisdom. 
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"  A  gentleman  ?  "  inqiiired  the  secretary, 
of  course  affecting  to  misunderstand.  "  I 
think  I  must  be  a  little  hazy  about  the 
definition  of  a  gentleman." 

"A  man  like  my  son  Eonald,for  instance," 
explained  her  employer,  not  to  be  led  away 
from  her  subject.  "And,"  she  continued, 
"  you  should  let  what  they  say  go  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  of  the  other.  By  the  way,  I 
notice  you  w-ear  your  hair  over  your  ears. 
I  should  avoid  that,  if  I  were  you — you  don't 
mind  my  saying  so  ?  It's  little  things  like 
that  attract  remark.  And  then,  of  course,  I 
never  interfere,  but,  if  I  was  asked,  I  should 
say  your  toque  doesn't  Suit  me." 

Miss  Yerrell  had  the  effrontery  to  answer — ■ 

"The  question  is,  rather,  whether  it  suits 
me,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Lady  Bunning,  with  great  self-control, 
rejoined — 

"  Not  whether  it  suits  you,  but  whether  it 
suits  your  position  as  my  secretary.  But  to 
return  to  my  son."  Miss  Yerrell  looked 
obviously  ill  at  ease,  as  might  be  expected. 
"  If  he's  dropped  any  flattering  remarks  to 
you,  you  must  not  think  he  has  any  ideas  in 
his  head." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Miss  Verrell  quite  rudely. 

"  I  mean  that  he  intends  to  put  any  into 
yours,"  rejoined  her  employer  with  pardonable 
severity.  "  I  shouldn't  go  out  of  my  way  to 
attract  his  notice,  that's  all." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  have  sought  his 
attentions,  or  like  them  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"You've  been  flattered,  that's  how  it  is. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should 
be,  at  his  notice.  I  only  want  to  warn  you 
against  disappointment,  for  it  can  come  to 
nothing.  Miss  Yerrell,  nothing  at  all,"  said 
her  ladyship,  with  admirable  tact,  but  quite 
firmly. 

Then  Miss  Yerrell  broke  out  in  the  most 
regrettable  fashion.  It  was  entirely  false  to 
suggest  that  she  had  run  after  Mr.  Ronald 
Bunning — it  was  cruel,  abominable  !  She 
would  not  stay  to  hear  any  more.  There 
was  one  thing — Lady  Bunning  would  soon 
see  that  it  was  her  son  who  pestered  her 
secretary  with  his  attentions,  which  she  did 
her  best  to  avoid,  that  he  would  not  leave 
her  alone,  and  so  forth. 

Lady  Bunning,  though  it  was  pain  and 
grief  to  her,  checked  the  natural  response  to 
such  a  tirade.  Could  it  indeed  be  that  her 
inexperienced  boy  had  allowed  his  generous 
nature  to  carry  him  too  far  ?  If  so,  the 
situation  w^as  serious.  At  all  events,  it  had 
to  be  faced.  Her  knowledge  of  human 
nature  told  her  that  the  best  way  with  people 


of  this  sort  is  to  pretend  that  one  credits 
them  with  some  higher  feelings,  and  to  ^ 
appeal  to  them,  and  so  it  was  with  the 
softest  possible  accents  that  she  began  afresh. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Yerrell,  don't  let  us 
misunderstand  each  other  any  longer.  Of 
course,  you  are  the  sort  of  girl  any  man 
might  make  a  fool  of  himself  over — when 
he's  young.  But  a  man's  got  to  get  old. 
My  boy  has  got  to  get  old,  and  I  ask  you, 
would  it  do  ?  Would  it  do  for  there  to  be 
any  entanglement  between  you  ?  Believe 
me,  there  is  no  happiness  in  trying  to  marry 
out  of  your  station  and  into  a  position  you 
are  not  fitted  to  maintain.  There's  my  boy, 
always  brought  up  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  accustomed  to  think  himself  the  equal 
of  people  of  even  a  higher  station  than 
himself.  What  would  he  do  when  he  found 
that  he  was  weighted  with  a  wife  who  would 
be  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea  ?  It's  not 
only  his  present  position  that  I'm  thinking 
of — though  you  see  the  sort  of  company  we 
keep — it's  the  future  I'm  looking  to.  You 
see,  my  son  is  the  only  nephew  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  John  Bunning,  and  the  only  sound  part 
of  Mr.  John  Bunning  is  his  financial 
position." 

Miss  Yerrell  looked  surprised. 

"He  seems  well  enough,"  she  said. 

It  was  Lady  Bunning's  turn  to  look 
surprised.  Where  had  her  secretary  met  the 
great  Mr.  John  Bunning  ? 

"  Oh,  I  was  introduced  to  him  here," 
explained  the  girl. 

"  I  don't  remember  it,  and  it  has  probably 
escaped  his  notice,"  said  her  ladyship.  And 
then,  reverting  to  his  happy  release  :  "  It 
might  happen  any  day,  and  you  can't  call 
them  expectations — they  are  certainties.  But 
suppose  he  does  hang  on — for  they  say  the 
rich  die  late—he'll  never  stand  a  marriage 
between  you  and  my  boy." 

Miss  Yerrell  turned  to  pick  up  her  gloves. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  he  wouldn't  like  it,"  she 
agreed. 

"Now  you  see  my  aim,"  said  Lady 
Bunning,  following  her,  "  to  keep  my  boy 
in  the  station  of  life  to  which,  through  his 
Uncle  John,  he  will  be  called,  and  you  will 
help  me  in  it  ?  You  won't  stand  in  his 
way?" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  asked 
the  girl. 

"Put  him  off— make  him  change  his  mind 
about  you.  Make  him  see  that  you  are  not 
the  girl  he  could  really  like  for  long.  There 
must  be  methods  of  making  him  see  the 
mistake  he  would  be  making.    People  have 
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done  it  in  novels,  people  have  done  it  in 

Miss  Yerrell  gave  an  assumption  of  polite, 
inquiring  interest. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Bunning,  "  they've 
shown  themselves  up,  somehow— they've 
put  themselves  in  an  unattractive  light. 
Look  at  David  Garrick." 

"  He  got  drunk,  didn't  he  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Yerrell.  "  Had  we  not  better  send  Charles 
for  the  port  wine  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  like  the  idea."  Ijady 
Bunning  hesitated.  "No.  '  Lady  Frederick ' 
is  better.  You  could  take  off  your  hair  and 
things  before  him.    I  will  arrange  it." 

It  inconveniently  transpired  that  the  hair 
and  complexion  were  real — at  least,  Miss 
Yerrell  said  they  were. 

"  How   vexing  ! "   said   Lady  Bunning. 

There's  '  The  Marriage  of  Kitty,'  though. 
You  could  easily  make  yourself  look  plain." 

"  Oh,  easily,"  agreed  the  secretary.  "  But 
he  has  seen  me  as  I  am,  and  he  might  liot 
appreciate  the  difference." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  be  helpful.  She  had  no  suggestions  of 
her  own  to  make,  and  she  did  nothing  but 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  anything  put 
forward  by  Lady  Bunning.  It  is  certain  that 
the  brilliant  idea  which  eventually  occurred 
to  solve  the  difficulty  was  entirely  Lady 
Bunning's. 

"  I  know,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship.  "  My 
dear  Miss  Yerrell,  be  your  self -—xiot  as  you 
are  here,  of  course,  where  my  presence  entails 
some  diffidence,  and  not  as  you  are  with 
him,  awed,  I  am  sure,  and  shy,  but  just 
/our  real  self,  like  you  are  when  you  are  at 
home  and  let  yourself  go." 

Miss  Yerrell  looked  very  astonished  and 
red — no  doubt,  with  shyness. 

"It's  quite  easy,  don't  you  see,"  said 
Lady  Bunning.  '*  You'll  only  have  to  drop 
the — the  accent  and  the  little  ways  you  put 
on  for  our  benefit,  and  talk  to  me  and  my  son 
as  if  we  were  of  your  own  class." 

Some  unascertained  emotion  caused  Miss 
Yerrell's  lip  to  twitch  as  she  inquired — 

"  Be  rather  loud  and  familiar  and  perhaps 
a  little  flippant  ?  Is  that  it  ?  Are  you  sure 
that  you  won't  mind  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Yerrell,  you  have  my  full 
permission.  I  even  ask  you  to.  No,  I  am 
not  too  kind.  How^ever  much  my  sensitive 
nature  may  shudder,  I  will  bear  wdth 
everything  you  say  and  do.  It  is  for  my 
boy's  sake.  He  will  see  the  social  gulf 
that  divides  you,  and  afterwards  he  will  thank 
nie,  and  you,  Miss  Yerrell,  will  have  earned 


my  warmest,  gratitude.  It  may  be  a  small 
thing  I  have  asked  you  to  do,  but  " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  Eonald  Bunning,  who  looked 
in  and  said,  "  Hullo,  ma  !"  and  then  seemed 
about  to  withdraw. 

Oh,  come  in  ! "  said  Lady  Bunning. 
"  It's  only  Miss  Yerrell." 

Eonald  came  in  somewhat  gingerly.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  waste  their  hours 
in  idle  field  sports,  and  he  did  not  bear  the 
impress  of  the  flannelled  fool  or  the  weather- 
tanned  hard  rider.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
time  was  not  frittered  away  on  the  Rial  to — 
"  It  did  not  need  to  be,"  as  his  mother 
expressed  it.  Nor  was  he  in  the  hterary  or 
artistic  set,  or  any  of  those  gangs.  His 
pallor  was  probably  more  suggestive  of  a 
strenuous  obedience  to  the  demands  of  social 
intercourse  combined  w  ith  a  weak  digestion. 
His  manner,  clothes,  and  utterance  were, 
considering  certain  physical  deficiencies,  a 
really  very  good  imitation  of  the  smartest 
members  of  a  certain  club  in  St.  James's 
Street,  of  which  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  member.  And,  with  it  all,  he  was 
unmistakably  "  his  mother's;  boy." 

Lady  Bunning  gave  her  secretary  the  sign 
to  commence  operations,  and  went  over  to 
her  writing-table  to  get  her  correspondence. 
With  a  glance  round,  Eonald  advanced  and 
said,  with  a  wink,  in  a  whisper :  "  Don't  give 
me  away  to  the  mater." 

Then  Lady  Bunning,  as  she  turned,  was 
gratified  to  see  a  complete  change  come  over 
Miss  Yerrell,  and  Eonald  almost  gasped.  In 
place  of  the  direct,  business-like  but  reserved 
young  woman  they  were  used  to,  there  was 
a  creature  of  complex  airs  and  graces,  with  a 
giggle,  a  wriggling  body,  and  a  tossing  head 
to  accentuate  side-glances  from  under  her 
eyelashes. 

"You  may  rely  on  me,"  she  said,  in  an 
accent  which  was  very  common,  yet  veneered 
with  a  kind  of  spurious  smartness.  Lady 
Bunning,  with  an  eye  on  the  effect  on  her 
son,  took  up  her  letters,  and  her  secretary 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  a  lackadaisical 
attitude  to  take  notes  of  the  answers.  The 
play  had  commenced,  with  Miss  Yerrell  in  the 
role  of  herself. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Countess  of 
Crewkerne,"  said  Lady  Bunning,  relating 
to  the  bazaar  on  the  seventeenth.  She 
writes  :  '  If  you  can  attend,  perhaps  you  will 
take  luncheon  with  us  at  Crewkerne  Lodge.'  " 

"  What  0  !  "  broke  in  Miss  Yerrell,  with 
appalling  familiarity.  "I  beg  pardon — 
slip  of  the  tongue.    Well,  I  suppose  I'll  just 
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answer  'rather,'  or  sometliiiig  of  that  sort. 
I  know  it's  a  feather  in  the  cap  to  you,  and 
reelly  it  does  me  good  to  see  you  go  up  the 
ladder  a  rung  at  a  time.  Now,  Mr.  Bunning, 
youVe  got  no  call  to  laugh,  I'm  sure." 

Eonald,  though  puzzled,  had  had  the  bad 
taste  to  give  a  loud  guffaw. 

"My  correspondence  waits,"  said  Lady 
Bunning. 

"  Sorray,"  said  the  young  person.  "  It's 
Mr.  Bunning  egging  me  on,  laughing  at 
every  word  I  say.  You  shouldn't  do  it. 
Reelly  now,  give  over !  You  cramp  my  style." 

Lady  Bunning  proceeded,  puzzled  but 
convinced  that  this  scTrt  of  thing  must  tell 
on  Eonald.  "Lady  Ermyntrude  Simpson 
asks  for  my  support  in  her  amateur 
theatricals.    I  shall  accept." 

"  Right  0  !  What  shall  I  put  you  down 
as— leading  lady  or  just  'walk  on'?  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bunning,  you  look  the  other  way.  You 
make  me  foolish." 

Ronald  had  actually  guffawed  again. 

"  Express  my  willingness  to  take  four  stalls 
and  a  box,"  said  her  ladyship,  restraining 
her  natural  anger. 

"  Four  stalls  and  a  loose  box,"  interpreted 
the  secretary,  and  Ronald  laughed  as  one 
without  a  sense  of  decency.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ronald, 
you  mustn't  make  me  rattle  on  so !  Criminy  ! 
I've  made  a  blot  now,  all  through  you 
laughing  !    Do  give  over  !  " 

She  was  preparing  to  lick  the  ink  off  in 
school-boy  fashion,  a  most  disgusting  habit, 
when  Lady  Bunning  at  last  burst  out — 

"MissYerrell,  you  are  forgetting  yourself ! " 

"  I  was  trying  to,"  said  Miss  Verrell. 

With  a  masterly  effort.  Lady  Bunning 
concealed  her  feelings  and  went  on  with  the 
correspondence. 

"  H'm  !  The  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's 
asks  me  what  I  will  contribute  to  his  harvest 
festival.  Tell  him  I  will  send  some  hothouse 
grapes,  some  vegetable  marrows,  some 
apples  " 

"  And  a  banana  !  "  sang  out  Miss  Yerrell. 

This  was  greeted,  incredible  though  it 
may  appear,  with  another  huge  guffaw  from 
Ronald  and  the  perfectly  audible  remark — 

"  I  never  knew  that  you  were  such  a  jolly 
girl ! " 

"  Ronald,  go  and  fetch  me  my  smelling- 
salts,"  said  Lady  Bunning  severely,  and 
turned  to  face  her  secretary.  The  girl  was 
simulating  a  puzzled  expression,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  remark,  with  a  complete 
change  of  manner  and  in  the  dry,  business- 
like voice  she  usually  put  on  for  Lady 
Bunning's  benefit — 


"  I  think,  Lady  Bunning  that  your  son 
must  rather  take  to  common  people,  unless 
it  is  that  I  am  not  quite  vulgar  enough." 

"  Understand,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
warning  voice,  "  in  this  business  I  will  not 
be  made  a  fool  of." 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  so  careful,"  said  Miss 
Yerrell  thoughtfully.  "But  you  told  me 
you  would  not  mind." 

Ronald  entered  at  the  moment.  Lady 
Bunning  seized  the  smelling-salts  from  him, 
and,  taking  a  sniff  with  natural  but  ill-advised 
energy,  went  oft*  into  a  fit  of  sneezing,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  Miss  Yerrell,  who 
had  again  undergone  a  complete  change  of 
manner,  burst  into  a  cackle  of  vulgar 
laughter. 

With  something  approaching  heroism, 
Lady  Bunning  bottled  her  wrath  and  her 
sneeze  at  the  same  time,  and  turned  with 
tragic  dignity  again  to  her  correspondence. 
She  had  said  that  she  would  not  mind. 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  the  Marchioness  of 
Margate,"  she  said,  "  in  reference  to  her 
'  Home  for  Children '  by  the  sea." 

"  Lucky  little  brats  ! "  commented  Miss 
Yerrell.  "  I  should  like  to  be  beside  the 
seaside,  by  the  silvery,  silvery  sands,  where 
they  sit  and  hold  your  hands.  Not  that  I 
don't  motor  down  to  Brighton  now  and 
again  on  a  Sunday." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Lady  Bunning.  Surely 
this  sort  of  thing  would  bring  her  foolish 
boy  to  his  senses. 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  put  on  the 
shelf  on  the  Saturday  and  not  taken  down 
till  the  Monday,  do  you  ?  "  said  Miss  Yerrell. 
"  You  may  bet  your  dear  life,  I'm  not.  I've 
got  friends  with  cars.  No,  never  you  mind, 
Mr.  Bunning,  whether  they  are  gentlemen 
friends  or  not." 

It  seems  incredible,  but  then  and  there, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  his  parent, 
Ronald  asked  her  secretary  to  go  down  with 
him  to  Brighton  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  persisted  in  it.  All  that  the  girl  did 
was  to  say  :  "  Oh,  go  on  !  "  And  the  more 
the  girl  squirmed  and  side-glanced,  the  more 
fervent  became  Ronald's  attentions. 

"  I  will  not  stand  this  under  my  very 
nose  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Bunning,  outraged  at 
last  beyond  endurance.  "  Ronald,  conduct 
yourself  properly  !  Miss  Yerrell,  will  you 
behave  like  a  lady  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  I  hadn't  got  to,"  said 
Miss  Yerrell,  with  that  irritating  puzzled 
look.  "  Isn't  it  wonderful.  Lady  Bunning, 
how  the  highest  in  the  land,  with  uncles  and 
all  to  take  thought  to,  want  to  take  out 
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people  in  my  sort  of  position  ?  I  can't  think  "  JSTo,  perhaps  not,"  agreed  the  girl.  "But 
why  they  can't  content  themselves  with  girls     if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  imagine  that  you 


in  their  own  class.  There  must  be  some 
amusing  ones.  You've  no  idea  how  one  gets 
pestered  with  attentions.  It's  something 
chronic.     I  tell  you  that  I've  been  that 


were  being  run  after  by  a  gentleman,  what 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  doesn't  mean 
anything    serious,"    said    Lady  Bunning 


' '        a  banana  !  '  sang  out 
Miss  Verren." 


bothered  I  haven't  known  what  to  do.  I 
wish  I  could  ask  you,  Lady  Bunning,  being 
an  elderly  woman,  what  you  would  do  if  you 
were  placed  as  I  am." 

The  impertinence  of  it ! 

"  I  should  never  be  placed  as  you  are," 
Baid  Lady  Bunning,  with  dignity. 


hastily,  and  Eonald  began  to  look  a  little 
frightened. 

"  Oh,  but  I  think  he  does.  There's  lots 
of  little  things — waiting  about  for  one,  and 
wanting  to  be  alone  with  one,  and — oh,  you 
know  the  sort !  Besides,  there's  things  he's 
said.    ypLi'd  be  the  best  judge  of  whetlier 
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he  meant  them.  YouVe  known  the  gentle- 
man longer  than  what  I  have." 

"He  doesn't,"  said  Lady  Bunning,  and 
her  son,  after  a  glance  at  her,  said  so  too. 

Miss  Verrell  looked  puzzled. 

"But  I  think  he  does,"  she  said.  "He 
wouldn't  have  behaved  in  the  way  he  has 
done  if  he  didn't  mean  to  marry  me." 
Mother  and  son  looked  aghast.  This  was 
more  than  Eonald  bargained  for.  "  After 
all,  a  proposal  is  a  proposal." 

Lady  Bunning  turned  on  Ronald. 

"  What  have  you  been  saying,  you  idiot  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  There's  nothing  in  it,  ma — there's  really 
nothing  in  it,"  protested  Ronald. 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  ?  "  said  Miss  Yerrell. 
"  There  has  been  a  proposal,  and  an 
honourable  gentleman  doesn't  propose  to  a 
girl  and  then  take  his  hook.  He  can't  trifle 
with  her  feelings  that  way.  Oh,  no  !  And, 
if  he  does,  vl  believe  there's  ways  of  bringing 
him  up  to  the  scratch — or  damages.  But  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  come  to  anything  like 
that  with  a  Banning." 

Again  Xady;  Bunning  turned  *  to  her  son 
with  wratUful  inquiry  on  her  .  Hps,  and  again 
her  son  protested  by  all  his  gods  that  he 
was  innocent  of  any  of  the  honourable 
intentions  attributed  to  him  by  his  mother. 

There  was  something  about  his  astonished 
appeals  which  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  and 
caused  Lady  Bunning  at  last  to  pour  forth 
the  vials  of  her  wrath. 

"  Now,  look  here,  young  woman,  you've 
bitten  oflP  more  .than  you  can  chew,"  she 
said,  speaking  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 


such  a  person.  .  "  You've  overdone  it  this 
time.    This  is  threatening — this  is  " 

"  Blackmail,"  put  in  Ronald. 

"  I  knew  you  were  a  conspiring  little 
hussy  the  moment  you  set  foot  inside  the 
door.  .  Out  you  go,  with  your  cock-and-bull 
story,  or  it'll  be  the  police  ! " 

Again  that  exasperating  puzzled  expression 
stole  over  Miss  Yerrell's  face. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  my  proposal  ? " 
she  said. 

"  A  pack  of  lies ! "  came  from  Lady  Bunning 
and  her  son  simultaneously. 

Miss  Verrell  slowly  unfastened  her  bag 
and  produced  a  letter. 

"  Forgery  now  !  "  gasped  Ronald ;  but  his 
mother  seized  on  the  proffered  note. 

Truly  enough,  it  was  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
and  it  bore  the  signature  of — Mr.  John 
Bunning. 

"Your  Uncle  John!"  was  all  that  her 
ladyship  could  utter  as  she  fell  into  a  chair. 

"  So  I've  been  telling  you  for  the  last 
five  minutes,"  said  Miss  Verrell,  moving 
towards  the  door.  "  I  wanted  to  hear  what 
you  had  to  say  about  it.  I  will  tell  Mr. 
John  Bunning  what  you  think.  And  now, 
good  morning,  as  you  are  expecting  visitors." 

"Visitors  ?  "  echoed  Lady  Bunning  feebly. 

"  Yes — the  police.    Good  day  !" 
*         *         ^<         *  * 

And  that  is  how  matters  stand. 

Lady  Bunning  has  heard  no  more,  and 
her  suspense,  and  the  reader's  on  her  behalf, 
must  continue. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  something  in  to- 
morrow's newspaper. 


A  NOSEGAY. 


\^iLD  roses,  highly  flattered  be 

That  1  should  deem  you  meet 
To  go,  an  offering  from  me, 
A  nosegay  for  my  Sweet  I 

For  sure  you  think  it  better  far 

To  die  upon  her  breast 
Than  live  your  brief  life  where  you  are, 

Unprized  and  unpossessti 
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NCE  again,  but 
sluggishly,  as  if 
oppressed  by  ap- 
prehensions which 
they  could  not 
understand,  the 
humped  and  lion- 
fronted  herds  of 
the  bison  began 
to  gather  for  the 
immemorial  south- 
ward drift.  Harassed  of  late  years  by  new 
and  terrible  enemies,  their  herds  had  been 
so  thinned  and  scattered  that  even  to  the 
heavy  brains  of  the  fiercer  old  bulls  a  vague 
idea  of  caution  was  beginning  to  penetrate. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  wont  of  the  colossal 
hordes  to  deal  with  their  adversaries  in  a 
very  direct  and  simple  fashion — to  charge 
and  thunder  down  upon  them,  to  roll  over 
them  in  an  irresistible  flood  of  angry  hooves, 
and  trample  them  out  of  existence.  Against 
the  ancient  enemies  this  straightforward 
method  of  warfare  had  been  efficacious 
enough,  and  the  herds  had  multiplied  till 
the  plains  were  black  with  their  marching 
myriads.  But  against  the  new  foe — the 
white  man,  with  his  guns  and  his  cunning, 
his  cool  courage  and  his  insatiable  greed — 
it  had  been  a  destructive  failure.  The 
mightier  their  myriads,  the  more  irresistible 
the  invitation  to  this  relentless  slaughterer ; 
and  they  had  melted  before  him.  At  last 
a  new  instinct  had  begun  to  stir  in  their 
crude  intelligences,  an  instinct  to  scatter,  to 
shun  the  old,  well-worn  trails  of  migration, 
to  seek  pasturage  in  the  remoter  valleys  and 
by  small  streams  where  the  white  man's  foot 
had  not  yet  trespassed.  But  as  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  the  suggestion  of  an  instinct, 
too  feeble  and  fumbling  to  sway  the  obstinate 
hordes.  It  had  come  to  birth  too  late.  Here 
and  there  a  little  troop — perhaps  half  a  dozen 
cows  under  the  lordship  of  some  shaggy  bull 
more  alert  and  supple- witted  than  his  fellows 
— resisted  the  summons  to  assemble,  and 
slipped  off  among  the  wooded  glades.  But 
the  rest,  uneasy,  yet  uncomprehending, 
obeyed  the  ancestral  impulse  and  gathered 
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till  the  northern  plains  were  black  with 
them. 

Then  the  great  march  began,  the  fateful 
southward  drift. 

The  horde  of  the  giant  migrants  was  not 
a  homogeneous  mass,  as  it  would  have 
seemed  to  one  viewing  it  from  a  distance 
and  a  height.  It  Avas  made  up  of  innumer- 
able small  herds,  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  or 
forty  bison  in  each.  Each  of  these  little 
groups  hung  together  tenaciously,  under 
the  dominance  of  two  or  three  old  bulls, 
and  kept  at  a  certain  distance,  narrow  but 
appreciable,  from  the  herds  immediately 
neighbouring  it.  But  all  the  herds  drifted 
southward  together  in  full  accord,  now 
journeying,  now  halting,  now  moving  again, 
as  if  organised  and  ordered  by  some  one 
central  and  inflexible  control.  Rival  bulls 
roared  their  challenges,  pawed  the  earth, 
fought  savage  duels  with  their  battering 
fronts  and  short,  ripping  horns,  as  they 
went ;  but  always  onward  they  pressed,  the 
south  with  its  sun-steeped  pastures  drawing 
them,  the  north  with  its  menace  of  storm 
driving  them  before  it.  And  the  sound  of 
their  bellowings  and  their  tramplings  rose 
in  a  heavy  thunder  above  their  march,  till 
the  wide  plain  seemed  to  rock  with  it. 

Countless  as  was  their  array,  however, 
they  seemed  dimly  conscious,  with  a  sort  of 
vague,  communal,  unindividual  sort  of 
perception,  that  their  numbers  and  their 
power  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  migrations  of  preceding  autumns.  The 
arrogance  of  irresistible  might  had  passed 
from  them.  They  went  sullenly,  as  if  under 
a  cloud  of  dark  expectation.  And  the 
separate  herds  hung  closer  to  their  neigh- 
bours than  had  hitherto  been  the  custom 
in  tlie  horde,  as  if  seeking  reassurance 
against  an  unknown  threat. 

All  around  the  far-flung  outskirts  of  the 
host  ran,  skulking  and  dodging,  its  accustomed 
hereditary  foes— the  little  slim,  yellow-grey 
coyotes  and  the  gaunt  timber-wolves.  The 
coyotes,  dangerous  only  to  the  dying  or  to 
very  young  calves  separated  from  their 
mothers,  were  practically  ignored,  save  for 
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an  occasional  angry  rush  on  the  part  of  some 
nervous  cow  ;  and,  trusting  to  their  amazing 
speed,  they  frequently  ran  far  in  among  the 
herds,  in  the  hope  of  spotting  some  sick 
animal  and  keeping  it  in  view  till  the  host 
should  pass  on  and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 
The  great  grey  timber-wolves,  however,  were 
honoured  with  more  attention.  Powerful 
enough  alone  to  pull  down  a  yearling  calf, 
they  were  always  watched  with  savage  and 
apprehensive  eyes  by  the  cows,  and  forced 
to  keep  their  distance.  The  stragglers,  old 
and  young,  were  their  prey,  or  sometimes 
a  wounded  bull,  worsted  in  battle  and  driven 
from  his  herd,  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 
In  twos  and  threes  they  prowled,  silent  and 
grimly  w^atchful,  hanging  on  the  flanks  of 
the  host  or  picking  their  way  in  its  vast, 
betrampled,  desolated  trail. 

On  the  outermost  edge  of  the  right  or 
w^estern  wing  of  the  bellowing  host  went  a 
compact  little  herd,  which  hung  together 
with  marked  obstinacy.  It  consisted  of  a 
dozen  cows  with  their  calves  and  yearlings, 
and  two  adult  bulls,  one  of  which,  the 
younger  and  less  heavily  maned,  kept 
diffidently  at  the  rear  and  seemed  to  occupy 
the  busy  but  subordinate  post  of  a  sort  of 
staff-sergeant.  The  other  was  an  immense 
bull,  w4th  splendid  leonine  front  and  with  a 
watchful,  suspicious  look  in  his  eyes  which 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  sullen  stare  of 
his  fellows.  He  had  the  wisdom  learned  in 
many  eventful  migrations,  and  he  captained 
his  herd  imperiously,  being  sure,  in  the 
main,  as  to  what  was  best  for  them.  But  of 
just  one  thing  he  seemed  somewhat  unsure. 
He  appeared  irresolute  as  to  the  southward 
march  or  else  as  to  the  companionship  of 
the  host.  By  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  it, 
he  held  himself  ready  to  detach  his  little 
herd  from  its  company  and  make  off  among 
the  foot-hills  in  case  of  need.  At  the  same 
time,  by  thus  keeping  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
host  he  secured  for  his  little  knot  of  satellites 
the  freshest  and  sweetest  pasturage. 

However  disquieting  the  brown  bull's 
apprehensions,  they  were  too  vague  to  let 
him  know^  what  it  was  he  feared.  For  the 
accustomed  perils  of  the  march  he  entertained 
just  so  much  dread  as  befitted  a  sagacious 
leader — no  more.  The  skulking  coyotes  he 
disdained  to  notice.  They  might  skulk  or 
dart  about  like  lean  shadows,  as  near  the 
herd  as  the  jealous  cows  would  permit,  and 
he  would  never  trouble  to  shake  the  polished 
scimitars  of  his  horns  at  them.  The  great 
grey  wolves  he  scorned  ;  but,  with  perhaps 
a  dim  prevision  of  the  day  w^hen  he  should 


be  old  and  feeble,  and  driven  out  from  the 
herd,  he  could  not  ignore  them.  He  chased 
them  off  angrily  if  they  ventured  within  the 
range  of  his  attention.  But  against  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  learned  to  respect,  the 
Indian  hunters,  he  kept  an  untiring  w^atch, 
and  the  few  white  hunters,  who  had  already 
so  thinned  the  bison  host,  he  remembered 
with  a  fear  which  was  mingled  with  vengeful 
resentment.  Nevertheless,  even  his  well- 
grounded  fear  of  those  human  foes  was  not 
enough  to  account  for  his  almost  panicky 
forebodings.  These  enemies,  as  he  had 
known  them,  struck  always  on  the  flanks  of 
the  host  ;  and  he  had  tactics  to  elude  even 
the  dreadful  thunder  and  spurted  lightning 
of  their  guns.  His  fear  was  of  he  knew  not 
what,  and  therefore  it  ground  remorselessly 
upon  his  nerves. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  were  none 
of  these  human  enemies  near,  and  the  host 
rolled  on  southward,  with  its  bellowings  and 
its  tramplings,  unmolested.  Neither  Indians 
nor  white  men  approached  this  stage  of  the 
migration.  The  autumn  days  were  sunny, 
beneath  a  sky  bathed  in  dreams.  The 
autumn  nights  were  crisp  with  tonic  frost, 
and  in  the  pink  freshness  of  the  dawn  a  wide- 
flung  mist  arose  from  the  countless  puffing 
nostrils  and  the  frost-rimed,  streaming  manes. 
Pasturage  w^as  abundant,  the  tempers  of 
the  great  bulls  w^ere  bold  and  pugnacious, 
and  nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  that  any 
disaster  could  menace  so  mighty  and  in- 
vincible a  host.  Yet  Brown  Bull  was  uneasy. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  lift  his  red- 
rimmed  nostrils,  sniff  the  air  in  every 
direction,  and  scan  the  summits  of  the 
foot-hills  far  on  the  right,  as  if  the  unknown 
peril  which  he  apprehended  was  likely  to 
come  from  that  direction. 

As  day  by  day  passed  on  without  event, 
the  diffused  anxiety  of  the  host  quite  died 
away.  But  Brow^n  Bull,  with  his  wider 
sagacity  or  more  sensitive  intuition,  seemed 
to  grow  only  the  more  apprehensive  and  the 
more  vigilant.  His  temper  did  not  improve 
under  the  strain,  and  his  little  troop  of 
followers  was  herded  with  a  severity  which 
must  have  taxed,  for  the  moment,  their  faith 
in  its  beneficence. 

The  host  lived,  fought,  fed,  as  it  went, 
halting  only  for  sleep  and  the  hours  of 
rest.  In  this  inexorable  southward  drift  the 
right  flank  passed  one  morning  over  a  steep 
little  knoll,  the  crest  of  which  chanced  to  be 
occupied  by  Brown  Bull  and  his  herd  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  moving  ranks  came 
to  a  halt  for  the  forenoon  siesta.    It  was 
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such  a  post  of  vantage  as  Brown  Bull  loved. 
He  stood  there  sniffing  with  wide,  wet 
nostrils,  and  searching  the  horizon  for 
danger.  The  search  was  vam,  as  ever  ;  but 
just  behind  him,  and  closer  in  toward  the 
main  body  of  the  host,  he  saw  something 
that  made  his  stretched  nerves  thrill  with 
anger.  An  old  bull  had  just  been  driven 
out  from  a  neighbouring  herd,  deposed  from 
his  lordship  and  hideously  gored  by  a  younger 
and  stronger  rival.  Staggering  from  his 
wounds,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  sudden 
terror  of  isolation,  he  tried  to  edge  his  way 
into  the  herd  next  bejiind  him.  He  was 
ejected  mercilessly.  From  herd  to  herd  he 
staggered,  met  always  by  a  circle  of  lowered 
horns  and  angry  eyes,  and  so  went  stumbling 
back  to  that  lonely  doom  which,  without 
concern,  he  had  seen  meted  out  to  so  many 
of  his  fellows,  but  had  never  thought  of  as 
possible  to  himself.  This  pitiful  sight,  of 
course,  was  nothing  to  Brown  Bull.  It 
hardly  even  caught  his  eye,  still  less  his 
interest.  Had  he  been  capable  of  formulating 
his  indifferent  thoughts  upon  the  matter, 
they  would  have  taken  some  such  form  as  : 
"  Serve  him  right  for  being  licked  !  "  But 
when  at  last  the  wounded  outcast  was  set 
upon  by  four  big  timber- wolves  and  pulled, 
bellowing,  to  his  knees,  that  was  another 
affair.  Brown  Bull  could  not  tolerate  the 
sight  of  the  grey  wolves  triumphing.  With 
a  roar  of  rage  he  charged  down  the  knoll. 
His  herd,  astonished  but  obedient,  lowered 
their  massive  heads  and  charged  at  his  heels. 
The  wolves  snarled  venomously,  forsook  their 
prize,  and  vanished.  Brown  Bull  led  the 
charge  straight  on,  and  over  the  body  of  the 
dying  outcast,  trampling  it  into  dreadful 
shapelessness.  Then,  halting  abruptly,  he 
looked  about  him  in  surprise.  The  w^olves 
were  gone.  His  rage  passed  from  him.  He 
led  his  followers  tranquilly  back  to  their 
place  on  the  knoll,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
puzzled  snortings  from  the  neighbour  herds. 

The  herd  fell  to  feeding  at  once,  as  if 
nothing  in  the  least  unusual  had  happened. 
But  Brown  Bull,  after  cropping  the  sweet 
tufted  grass  for  a  few  minutes,  was  seized 
with  one  of  his  pangs  of  apprehension,  and 
raised  his  head  for  a  fresh  survey  of  the 
distance.  This  time  he  did  not  resume  his 
feeding,  but  stood  for  several  minutes  shifting 
his  feet  uneasily  until  he  had  quite  satisfied 
himself  that  the  ponies  which  he  saw 
emerging  from  a  cleft  in  the  foot-hills  were 
not  a  harmless  wild  troop,  but  carried  each 
a  red  rider.  He  had  reached  the  Indian 
country,  and  his  place  on  the  flank  of  the 


host,  as  his  craft  and  experience  told  him, 
was  no  longer  a  safe  one. 

For  a  little  Brown  Bull  stood  irresolute, 
half  inclined  to  lead  his  followers  away  from 
the  host  and  slip  back  into  the  wooded  foot- 
hills whence  they  had  come.  Then,  either 
moved  by  a  remembrance  of  the  harsh  winter 
of  the  north,  or  drawn  by  the  pull  of  the 
host  upon  his  gregarious  heart,  he  lost  the 
impulse.  Instead  of  forsaking  the  host,  he 
led  his  herd  down  the  knoll  and  insinuated 
it  into  a  gap  in  the  ranks. 

Here  Brown  Bull  was  undoubtedly  a 
trespasser.  But  instead  of  forcing  a  combat 
or,  rather,  a  succession  of  combats,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  his  straitened 
ground  firmly » rather  than  provocatively. 
His  towering  bulk  and  savage, resolute  bearing 
made  the  nearest  bulls  unwilling  to  challenge 
his  intrusion.  Little  by  little  the  herds 
yielded  way,  half  unconsciously,-  seeking 
merely  their  own  convenience.  Little  by 
little,  also.  Brown  Bull  continued  his  crafty 
encroachments,  till  at  length,  after  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hours  of  manoeuvring,  he  had 
his  charges  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
in  from  the  exposed  flank  and  well  placed 
near  the  front  of  the  march,  where  the 
pasturage  was  still  sweet  and  untrampled. 

The  Indians,  sweeping  up  on  tbeir  mad 
ponies,  rode  close  to  the  flank  of  the  host 
and  chose  their  victims  at  leisure.  Killing 
for  meat  and  not  for  sport,  they  selected  only 
young  cows  in  good  condition,  and  were  too 
sparing  of  their  powder  to  shoot  more  than 
they  needed.  They  clung  to  the  host  for 
some  hours,  throwing  the  outer  fringe  of  it 
into  confusion,  but  attracting  little  attention 
from  the  herds  beyond  their  reach.  Once  in 
a  while  some  bull,  more  fiery  than  his  fellows, 
would  charge  wdth  blind,  uncalculating 
valour  upon  these  nimble  assailants,  only  to 
be  at  once  shot  down  for  his  hide.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  none  but  those  herds  actually 
assailed  paid  much  attention  to  what  was 
going  on.  They  instinctively  crowded  away 
from  the  flying  horsemen,  the  flames  and 
thunder  of  the  guns.  But  their  numbers 
and  the  nearness  of  their  companions  seemed 
to  give  them  a  stolid  sense  of  security  even 
when  the  swift  death  was  almost  upon  them. 
As  for  Brown  Bull,  all  this  was  just  what 
he  had  expected  and  made  provision  against. 
The  assault  came  nowhere  near  his  own 
charges,  so  he  treated  it  as  none  of  his 
affair. 

The  Indians  withdrew  long  before  night- 
fall :  but  the  following  day  brought  others, 
and  for  a  week  or  more  there  was  never  a  day 
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without  this  harassing  attack  upon  one  flank 
or  another  of  the  host,  or  sometimes  upon 
both  flanks  at  once.  Again  and  again,  as  the 
outer  ranks  dwindled,  Brown  Bull  found  him- 
self nearing  the  danger  zone,  and  discreetly 
on  each  occasion  he  worked  his  herd  in  a  few^ 
hundred  yards  nearer  the  centre. 

Then,  for  a  space  of  some  days,  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians  ceased,  and  the  w-olves  and 
coyotes  came  back  to  dog  the  trail  of  the 
diminished  host.  But  Brown  Bull  w^as  not 
unduly  elated  by  this  respite.  He  held  his 
followers  to  their  place  near  the  centre  of 
the  march,  and  maintained  his  firm  and 
apprehensive  vigilance  untiringly.  The 
days  were  now  hot  and  cloudless,  and  so  dry 
chat  the  host  seemed  literally  to  drink  up 
every  brook  or  pond  it  passed,  and  an 
irritating  dust-cloud  overhung  the  rear  of 
the  trampling  hoofs. 

But  these  few  days  of  peace  were  but 
prelude  to  harsher  trial.  From  somewhere 
far  to  the  left  came  now  a  band  of  white 
hunters,  who  rode  around  the  host  and 
attacked  it  on  both  flanks  at  once.  They 
killed  more  heedlessly  and  brutally  than  the 
Indians,  for  the  sake  of  the  hides  rather  than 
for  meat,  each  man  hurriedly  marking  his 
own  kill  and  then  dashing  on  to  seek  more 
victims.  Each  night  they  camped,  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  overtook  the  slow- 
moving  host  on  their  tireless  mustangs.  The 
trail  of  stripped  red  carcases  which  they  left 
behind  them  glutted  all  the  w^olves,  coyotes, 
and  carrion  crows  for  leagues  about,  and 
affronted  the  wholesome  daylight  of  the 
plains.  This  visitation  lasted  for  five  or  six 
days,  and  the  terror  it  created  spread  inwards 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  host.  Gradually  the 
host  quickened  its  march,  leaving  itself  little 
time  for  feeding  and  only  enough  rest  for  the 
vitally  essential  process  of  rumination.  At 
last  the  white  marauders,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  dropped  behind,  and  immediately 
the  host,  now  shrunken  by  nearly  a  third, 
slackened  its  pace  and  seemed  to  forget  its 
punishment.  Phlegmatic  and  short  of 
naemory,  the  herds  were  restored  to  content 
by  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  which  laid  the  dust, 
and  freshened  their  hides,  and  instilled  new 
sweetness  into  the  coarse  plains  grasses.  But 
Brown  Bull's  apprehensions  redoubled,  and 
he  grew  lean  with  watching. 

The  path  of  the  migration — the  old  path, 
known  to  the  ancestors  of  this  host  for  many 
generations— now  led  for  many  days  along 
the  right  bank  of  a  wide  and  turbulent  but 
usually  shallow  river.  The  flat  roar  of  the 
yellow  flood  upon  its  reefs  and  sand-banks 


mixed  wdtli  the  bellowings  and  tramplings  of 
the  host  to  form  a  thunder  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  foot-hills  miles  away,  transmuted 
there  to  a  murmur  like  the  sea. 

There  came  now  a  day  of  intense  and 
heavy  heat,  with  something  in  the  air  which 
made  the  whole  host  uneasy.  They  stopped 
pasturing,  and  the  older  bulls  and  cows 
sniffed  the  dead  air  as  if  they  detected  some 
strange  menace  upon  it.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  a  mysterious  haze, 
of  a  lovely  rosy  saffron  hue,  appeared  in  the 
south-east  beyond  the  river.  It  spread  up 
the  hot,  turquoise-blue  sky  with  a  terrifying 
rapidity,  blotting  out  the  empty  plain  as 
it  approached.  Soon  all  the  eyes  of  the 
host  were  turned  upon  it.  Suddenly,  at  the 
heart  of  the  rosy  haze,  a  gigantic  yellow- 
black  column  took  shape,  broad  at  the  base 
and  spreading  wide  at  the  summit,  till  it 
lost  itself  in  a  swooping  canopy  of  blackish 
cloud.  It  drew  near  at  frightful  speed, 
spinning  as  it  came,  and  licking  up  the 
surface  of  the  plain  beneath. 

Brown  Bull,  whose  herd  was  just  now  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  host,  stood  motionless 
for  some  seconds,  till  he  had  judged  the  exact 
direction  of  the  spinning  column.  Then, 
with  a  wild  bellow,  he  lunged  forward  at  a 
gallop,  apparently  to  meet  the  oncoming 
doom.  His  herd  charged  close  at  his  heels, 
none  questioning  his  leadership,  and  the 
whole  host  followed,  heads  down,  blind 
with  panic. 

Two  or  three  minutes  more,  and  the 
sky  overhead  was  darkened.  An  appalling 
hum,  as  of  giant  wires,  drowned  the  thunder 
of  the  galloping  host.  The  hum  shrilled 
to  a  monstrous  and  rending  screech,  and 
the  spinning  column  swept  across  the  river, 
wiping  it  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
as  it  passed.  Brown  Bull's  herd  felt  a 
sickening  emptiness  in  their  lungs,  and  then 
a  wind  which  almost  lifted  them  from  their 
feet,  and  their  knees  failed  them  in  their 
terror.  But  their  leader  had  calculated 
cunningly,  and  they  were  well  past  the  track 
of  doom.  The  cyclone  caught  the  hinder 
section  of  the  host  diagonally,  whirled  it 
into  the  air  like  so  many  brown  leaves,  and 
bore  it  onward  to  be  strewn  in  hideous 
fragments  over  the  plain  behind.  Imme- 
diately the  sky  cleared,  there  was  no  more 
wind,  but  a  chilly,  throbbing  breath,  the 
yelling  of  the  column  sank  away,  and  the 
river  could  be  heard  once  more  brawling 
over  its  reefs  and  bars.  A  full  third  of  the 
host  had  been  blotted  from  existence.  The 
survivors,  still  trembling,  remembered  that 
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they  were  hungry,  and  fell  to  cropping  the 
gritty  and  littered  grass. 

On  the  following  day  the  shrunken  host 
forded  the  river,  which  at  this  point  turned 
sharply  westward  across  the  path  of  the 
migration.  The  river  had  risen  suddenly 
owing  to  a  cloud-burst  further  up  its  course, 
and  many  of  the  weaklings  and  youngsters 
of  the  host  were  swept  away  in  the  passage. 
But  Brown  Bull's  herd,  well  guarded  and 
disciplined,  got  over  without  loss  ;  and  for 
the  next  few  days,  there  being  no  peril  in 
sight,  its  wary  captain  suffered  it  to  lead 
the  march. 

And  now  they  came  into  a  green  and 
fertile  and  well-watered  land,  where  it 
would  have  been  comforting  to  linger  and 
recover  their  strength.  But  here,  once 
more,  the  white  man  came  against 
them. 

At  the  first  signs  of  these  most  dreaded 
foes,  Brown  Bull  had  discreetly  edged  his 
herd  back  a  little  way  into  the  host,  so  that 
it  no  longer  formed  the  vanguard.  The 
white  men  killed  savagely  and  insatiably  all 
along  both  flanks,  as  if  not  the  need  of 
hides  and  meat,  but  the  sheer  lust  of  killing 
possessed  them.  One  hunter,  whose  pony 
had  stepped  into  a  badger-hole  and  fallen 
with  him,  was  gored  and  trampled  by  a 
wounded  bull.  This  fired  his  comrades 
to  a  more  implacable  savagery.  They 
noticed  that  the  host  was  a  scanty  one 
compared  with  the  countless  myriads  of 
preceding  years.  "  Them  redskins  up  north 
have  been  robbing  us  ! "  they  shouted, 
with  fine  logic.  Then  they  remembered 
that  the  migrating  herds  were  anxiously 
awaited  by  other  tribes  of  Indians  further 
south,  who  largely  depended  upon  the  bison 
for  their  living.  An  inspiration  seized 
them.  "  Let's  fix  the  red  varmints  !  If  we 
jest  wipe  these  'ere  buffalo  clean  out,  right 
now,  the  redskins  '11  starve,  an'  this  country 
'11  be  well  quit  o'  them  !  " 

But  strive  as  they  might  to  carry 
out  this  humane  intention,  for  all  their 
slaughter  on  the  flanks,  the  solid  nucleus 
of  the  host  remained  unshaken,  and  kept 
drifting  steadily  southward.  It  began  to 
look  as  if,  in  spite  of  Fate,  a  mighty 
remnant  would  yet  make  good  its  way  into 
the  broken  country,  dangerous  with  hostile 
Indians,  whither  the  w^hite  hunters  would 
hesitate  to  pursue.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  check  the  southward  march  of  the 
host  by  splitting  it  up  into  sections  and 
scattering  it  to  this  side  and  that,  thus 
depriving  it  of  the  united  migrant  impulse. 


and  leaving  its  destruction  to  be  completed 
at  more  leisure. 

These  men  knew  the  bison  and  his  deep- 
rooted  habits.  In  knots  of  three  and  four 
they  stationed  themselves,  on  their  ponies, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  host. 

On  the  flanks  they  attracted  small  atten- 
tion. But  directly  in  front,  the  sight  of 
them  aroused  the  leaders  of  the  march  to 
fury.  They  pawed  the  ground,  snorted 
noisily,  and  then  charged  with  their  massive 
heads  low  down.  And  the  whole  host,  with 
sudden  rising  rage,  charged  with  them.  It 
looked  as  if  those  little  knots  of  waiting  men 
and  ponies  must  be  annihilated. 

But  when  that  dark,  awful  torrent  of 
rolling  manes,  wild  eyes,  keen  horns,  and 
shattering  hoofs  drew  close  upon  the  waiting 
groups  of  men,  these  lifted  their  guns  and 
fired,  one  after  the  other,  straight  in  the 
faces  of  the  nearest  bulls. 

The  result  was  instantaneous,  as  usual. 
Whether,  as  in  most  cases,  the  leaders  fell, 
or,  as  in  other  instances,  they  escaped,  the 
rolling  torrent  split  and  parted  at  once  to 
either  side  as  if  the  flame  and  roar  from 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  had  been  so  many 
shoulders  of  rock.  Once  divided,  and  panic- 
stricken  by  finding  their  foes  at  the  heart  of 
their  array,  the  herds  went  to  pieces  hope- 
lessly, and  were  easily  driven  off  toward  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

But  in  one  instance— just  one — the  plan 
of  the  slaughterers  did  not  work  out  quite 
as  anticipated. 

Three  of  the  hunters  had  taken  station 
exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  host. 
Brown  Bull  and  his  herd  were  immediately 
behind  the  front  rank  at  this  point.  When 
the  great  charge  was  met  by  the  roar  and 
the  spirting  flames,  the  leading  bull  went 
down,  and  the  front  rank  split,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  pass  on  either  side  of  this 
terrifying  obstacle.  But  Brown  Bull  seemed 
to  feel  that  here  and  now,  straight  before 
him,  was  the  unknown  peril  which  had  been 
shaking  his  heart  throughout  the  whole 
long  march.  In  this  moment  his  heart  was 
no  more  shaken,  and  the  tradition  of  his 
ancestors,  which  bade  him  follow  his  leaders 
like  a  sheep,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots.  He 
did  not  swerve,  but  swept  down  straight  upon 
the  astonished  knot  of  horsemen  ;  his  trust- 
ing herd  came  with  him  ;  and  all  behind,  as 
usual,  followed  blindly. 

The  three  white  men  turned  to  flee  before 
the  torrent  of  death.  But  Brown  Bull 
caught  the  leader's  pony  in  the  flank,  ripped 
it  and  bore  it  down,  passing  straight  on  over 
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the  bodies,  which,  in  a  dozen  seconds,  were 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earth  to 
which  they  had  so  suddenly  and  so  awfully 
been  rendered  back.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
made  good  his  escape,  because  his  pony  had 
taken  alarm  more  quickly  than  its  master 
and  turned  in  time.  The  third  was  over- 
taken because  a  cow  which  he  had  wounded 
stumbled  in  his  way,  and  he  and  his  pony 
went  out  along  with  her  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  Brown  Bull's  herd. 

Brown  Bull  gave  no  heed  to  his  triumph, 
if,  indeed,  he  realised  it  at  all. 

What  he  realised  was  that  the  apprehended 
doom  had  fallen  upon  the  host,  and  the 
host  was  no  more.  He  kept  on  with  his 
long,  lumbering  gallop,  till  he  had  his  herd 


well  clear  of  all  the  struggling  remnants  of 
the  host,  which  he  saw  rnnning  aimlessly 
this  way  and  that,  the  slaughterers  hanging 
to  them  like  wolves.  The  sight  did  not 
interest  him,  but,  as  it  covered  the  whole 
plain  behind  him,  he  could  not  escape  it  if 
he  looked  back.  Forward  the  way  was  clear. 
Far  forward  and  to  the  right,  he  saw  woods 
and  ridgy  uplands,  and  purple-blue  beyond 
the  uplands  a  range  of  ragged  hills.  Thither 
he  led  his  herd,  allowing  them  not  a  moment 
to  rest  or  pasture  so  long  as  the  shambles  of 
the  plain  remained  in  view.  But  that  night, 
the  tiny  lonely  remnant  of  the  vanished 
myriads  of  their  kin,  they  fed  and  slept 
securely  in  a  well -grassed  glade  among  the 
hills. 


SONG. 

\/B  haughty  roses  at  your  height, 
*     Your  short»Iived  day  turns  soon  to  night; 
One  hour's  brief  perfection,  then 
A  withered  scorn  ye  be  to  men. 
My  Love  shall  yet  live  days  of  gold. 
My  Love  is  ten  years  old. 

Ye  summer  days  that  pass  so  fleet, 
Your  tale  of  hours  is  nigh  complete; 
Your  loveliness,  how  soon  to  slip 
Before  chill  autumn's  t^ant  grip! 
But  spring  must  pass  to  warmth,  not  cold. 
My  Love  is  ten  years  old. 

For  you,  blown  rose  and  summer  day. 
Your  beauty  hath  short  time  to  stay; 
And  in  your  pride  full  well  ye  know 
That  spring  and  youth  have  far  to  go : 
That  buds  must  yet  their  life  unfold, 
My  Love  is  ten  years  old. 

R.  P.  FENN. 


The  Fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright. 


By   albert  KINROSS, 

Author  of     Joan  of  Gariochy''  ''The  Love  Brokers'''  etc, 
11.   THE  RESTORATION   OF  A  PRODIGAL. 


T  is  one  thing  to  be 
adventurous ;  it  is 
quite  another  thing 
to  be  foolhardy. 
Virginia  Bright, 
enjoying  the  May 
morning  as  her  fly 
rolled  away  towards 
the  Downs,  was  not 
quite  sure  as  to 
whether  she  had 
been  foolish  or  just  her  own  impetuous 
self.  An  American  tourist,  whose  trunk  had 
been  opened,  whose  money  had  been  stolen 
by  the  waiter — the  vanished  waiter  of  her 
second  hotel — she  was  at  large  in  England 
with  only  a  purseful  of  gold  and  silver  to  see 
her  through.  Any  ordinary  tourist  would 
have  cabled  home  at  once.  Virginia  had 
resolved  to  find  some  other  way — to  stay  on 
as  though  nothing  serious  had  happened,  and 
work  for  what  her  money  would  have  bought. 
Fortune,  so  far,  had  been  kind  to  her. 
Almost  at  once  she  had  found  a  comfortable 
situation  and  a  home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyson 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  her.  But  what 
are  comfortable  situations  and  homes  to  the 
adventurous  ?  She  wanted  to  see  more  ;  she 
had  not  come  abroad  to  vegetate  on  one 
spot,  however  charming.  So  here  she  was, 
just  parted  the  best  of  friends  from  her 
late  employers,  and  ready  for  her  new  ones. 
"  Perhaps,"  she  reflected,  "  it's  foolish  of  me 
to  give  up  so  much  comfort  when  it  isn't 
likely  I'll  ever  find  anything  as  good.  But 
it's  a  fine  morning,  and  I'm  enjoying  my 
drive,  and  those  two  young  men  do  want 
somebody  to  look  after  them." 

Yirginia— the  secret  is  out  at  last — was 
bound  for  Holly  Tree  Hall,  beyond  the 
Downs  ;  and  there  she  was  going  to  keep 
house  and  order,  and  cook  and  mend  for 
Mr.  Foord  and  Mr.  Ramsden,  who  were 
leading  a  neglected  life  as  chicken  and  dairy 
farmers.  She  was  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Tabrett's, 
across  the  lane,  and  come  over  every  morning 
and  spend  the  day.  The  project  had  appealed 
to  her ;  she  would  be  doing  good  in  the 


world,  and  it  would  be  fun  as  well.  And 
over  the  Downs  there  was  a  new  country  to 
explore,  full  of  quaint  villages  and  castles 
and  churches,  and  all  those  old  and  ivy- 
grown  things  she  had  come  abroad  to  see. 

Mr.  Foord  had  proposed  it  weeks  ago,  quite 
in  jest  and  never  dreaming  she  would  enter- 
tain it.  He  served  the  Dysons  with  butter 
and  eggs,  driving  up  in  a  poor  little  cart 
drawn  by  the  poorest  of  poor  little  ponies. 
Virginia  knew  from  the  talk  at  table  that  he 
w^as  a  gentleman  born,  who  had  been  to  Eton 
and  to  Oxford,  and  had  there  acquired  such 
Socialistic  notions  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father.  Mr.  Foord  at  last  had  had 
to  choose  between  his  notions  and  the  parental 
roof,  and  he  had  chosen  the  former,  going 
out  into  the  world  and  hiring  Holly  Tree 
Hall,  a  thirty-acre  holding  which  he  had 
stocked  with  cows  and  chickens,  and  where 
he  hoped  to  make  a  living.  Another  young 
man,  Mr.  Ramsden,  had  joined  him  ;  and 
there  the  two  pigged  it,  living  all  alone  in 
this  ruinous  old  hutch,  which,  despite  its 
grandiloquent  name,  was  only  a  fair-sized 
cottage. 

Virginia,  at  Mr.  Foord's  invitation,  had  once 
or  twice  accepted  a  seat  in  the  poor  little 
cart,  and  they  had  gone  driving  together, 
calling  on  his  customers  and  leaving  butter 
and  eggs.  It  was  fun  for  Virginia  to 
see  this  youth,  chock-full  of  learning  and 
advanced  idefis,  haggling  with  old  women 
whose  one  concern  was  to  get  his  butter  and 
eggs  as  cheap  as  maybe.  She  would  sit  in 
the  cart  and  listen  to  him,  and  nearly  die 
with  laughing.  They  were  such  terrible  old 
women,  and  he  was  so  young  and  earnest  and 
defenceless.  It  was  pathetic,  too,  as  every 
penny  meant  holding  out  against  his  father 
for  ideas  and  principles  that  Mr.  Foord 
thought  all-important. 

Another  afternoon,  both  making  a  holiday, 
he  had  driven  her  over  to  Holly  Tree  Hall 
itself,  and  there  she  had  taken  tea  with  the 
two  partners.  It  was  like  having  tea  with 
sailors  in  the  fo'c'sle  of  an  abominable  ship. 
The  mud  before  the  house — a  horrid,  greasy 
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claj  that  joii  crossed  on  planks — was  ankle- 
deep,  and  indooro,  on  the  iincarpeted  floors, 
the  men  had  scrawled  "  Danger "  in  white 
chalk  wherever  the  boards  were  rotten  or 
had  actually  giv^en  way.  Nevertheless,  they 
managed  to  boil  a  kettle  and  rig  up  some 
sort  of  a  tea-table,  furnished  with  enamelled 
iron  cups  and  saucers  and  a  pot  of  the  same 
make.  The  loaf  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
ill-treated,  the  jam  and  cake  came  from  the 
village  grocer's,  the  tea  was  shaken  out  of  a 
twist  of  paper,  but  the  eggs  and  butter  and 
milk  were  all  that  one  could  wish. 

Virginia  peeped  around  and  discovered  that 
her  hosts  lived  mainly* on  tinned  food  and 
bread  and  cheese.  They  admitted  it,  and 
added  that  it  saved  cooking  and  it  saved 
washing  up.  It  spoiled  their  complexions, 
however,  and  neither  of  them  seemed  in  the 
best  of  health. 

"  If  only  you  two  young  men  had  some- 
body to  look  after  you  !  "  said  Virginia. 

"  Angels  are  scarce,"  responded  Foord. 

"  Now,  could  we  ask  anybody  decent  to 
come  to  a  place  like  this  ?  "  inquired  Ramsden. 

*'  Supposing  they  volunteered  r  "  laughed 
Virginia. 

"  Mrs.  Tabrett  from  across  the  lane  comes 
in  sometimes  and  helps  us,"  explained  Foord. 

"  Would  she  take  a  lodger  ? "  asked 
Virginia. 

"  She  does  in  the  summer,"  replied 
Eamsden,  "  all  she  can  get — Londoners  who 
shriek  when  they  meet  us  driving  the  cows." 

"  Do  you  think  she'd  take  me  ?  " 

"  Try  her  !  "  cried  Foord. 

"  Well,  if  she's  nice,"  pursued  Virginia, 
"  and  if  she'll  have  me,  perhaps  I'd  come 
here  and  look  after  you." 

"  You're  joking  !  "  cried  Ramsden. 

"  Mr.  Foord  asked  me,  didn't  you  ?  " — and 
she  turned  to  that  young  man. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  though,"  he  responded. 

But  Virginia  was  quite  in  earnest.  "  I've 
no  money  worth  speaking  of,"  she  ran  on, 
"  and  I  want  to  spend  some  months  in 
England  and  see  something  of  the  country, 
and  how  am  I  to  do  it  if  I  don't  get 
situations  ?  " 

"  And  what  about  the  Dysons,  where  you 
are  now  ?  " 

"  I'll  find  them  a  new  girl  before  I  go. 
I'll  have  to  do  that,"  said  Virginia  thought- 
fully. "And  now  let's  go  over  and  see  my 
future  landlady.  I  want  a  change,  and  you 
young  men'll  both  die  of  indigestion  if  you 
keep  on  like  this." 

Foord  seized  his  hat ;  Ramsden  followed 
suit.    They  held  the  door  open  for  Virginia. 


and  begged  her  to  mind  the  rotten  flooring. 
Across  the  planks  that  bridged  the  mud 
outside  all  three  of  them  stepped,  and  now  it 
was  only  a  stone's  throw  to  Mrs.  Tabrett's. 

A  decent  farmer's  wife  she  seemed,  and 
quick  to  fall  in  with  Virginia's  proposal. 

"  No  matter  what  they  pay  you,  you'll  be 
doin'  a  kind  act,"  she  said.  "  If  somebody 
don't  see  to  it  soon,  them  two  young  men'll 
be  nothing  but  skin  an'  bone.  Fine  hearty 
chaps  they  was  when  they  come  here,  an' 
now  look  at  'em  !  An'  their  clothing,  too — 
hardly  a  sewed-on  button  between  'em ! 
You  won't  be  idle,  miss,  an'  me  an'  Tabrett'U 
look  arter  yer  " 

She  ran  on  and  on,  and  when  it  came  to 
terms  and  stipulations  :  "  That's  our  affair," 
said  Foord  ;  and,  turning  to  Virginia  :  "  Of 
course,  you'll  leave  all  that  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  won't  leave  anything  else,  though," 
she  laughed.  "Now  take  me  back  to  the 
Dysons',  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  manage." 

Virginia  had  been  taken  back ;  and  now 
she  was  on  the  road  again,  her  fly  bound  for 
the  hilly  country  in  one  of  the  folds  of  which 
nestled  Holly  Tree  Hall.  The  two  young 
men  w^ere  looking  out  for  her,  and  Mrs. 
Tabrett  was  all  ready,  with  a  nice  clean 
room  and  a  feather  bed  and  a  wooden  chest, 
worm-eaten  and  old,  that  had  belonged  to 
Tabrett's  great-great-grandmother.  Virginia 
could  stow  her  things  away  in  it  and  use  it 
as  a  seat  when  she  felt  tired.  But  she 
was  not  tired  to-day.  She  went  straight  over 
to  the  Hall,  where  extravagant  preparations, 
that  included  a  brand-new  table-cloth,  had 
been  made  for  her,  and  there  she  cooked  an 
extravagant  dinner,  and  was  ready  for  the 
young  men  on  their  return. 

It  was  a  joyous,  Bohemian  kind  of  life 
that  she  led  for  several  weeks,  unconven- 
tional and  busy,  and  only  marred  by  one 
intrusion  from  the  wicked  world  outside. 
The  intruder  was  the  Vicar's  wife,  who  had 
felt  it  her  duty  to  protest  against  these 
scandalous  proceedings,  rumours  of  which 
had  reached  her,  and  which  she  was  now 
come  to  denounce.  While  the  young  men 
had  lived  there,  alone  and  neglected,  she 
had  never  been  near  the  place  ;  but  curiosity, 
even  more  than  righteousness,  is  a  spur  that 
drives  people  far  afield,  especially  in  the 
country,  where  one's  own  business  is  often 
so  scanty  that  one  has  heaps  of  time  for 
minding  other  people's. 

The  Vicar's  wife  picked  up  her  skirts  and 
stepped  cautiously  from  plank  to  plank. 
Safely  arrived  on  higher  ground,  she  dis- 
covered a  young  female  seated  out  in  the 
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sunshine  and  darning  away  at  the  heel  of  a 
stocking — a  man's  stocking,  she  noted,  with 
a  frown  of  disapproval.  "  Ahem  !  "  coughed 
the  Vicar's  wife. 

Virginia  looked  up  and  beheld  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  very  tall,  very  bony,  and  very 
severe  of  face.  . 

"  Called  for  some  milk,"  inquired  Virginia, 
"  or  is  it  butter,  or  is  it  eggs  ?  " 

Thank  you,  we  have  our  own  eggs," 
replied  the  Vicar's  wife. 

"  Then  it's  butter  ?  " 

"  Butter  !  "  snorted  the  visitor. 

"  There's  no  need  to  snort  about  it ;  it's 
very  good  butter." 

"I  am  the  Vicar's  wife,"  replied  the 
visitor. 

"  Oh,"  said  Virginia,  "  you've  come  to 
call  on  Mr.  Foord  and  Mr.  Ramsden  ? 
They're  out  milking  the  cows  just  now,  but 
they'll  be  back  for  tea." 

So  much  the  better,"  returned  the  Vicar's 
wife.  It  is  you  that  I  have  come  to  see. 
Both  my  husband  and  I  are  agreed  that  this 
cannot  go  on." 

"  Do  you  mean  this  farm  ? "  inquired 
Virginia. 

"  No,  I  mean  yourself — I  mean  this  house- 
hold —  I  mean  "     Here  the  visitor 

paused,  as  though  not  quite  certain  as  to 
what  actually  she  did  mean. 

"  You're  shocked — is  that  it  ?  "  blandly 
asked  Virginia. 

"  Naturally,"  announced  the  Vicar's  wife, 
"  we  are  both  inexpressibly  shocked  and 
mortified,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  request 
that  you  at  once  leave  this  parish,  or  else 
provide  yourself  with  some  female  companion 
of  suitable  and  mature  years  " 

"  Why,  you're  the  very  person  ! "  cried 
Virginia,  without  waiting  for  this  homily  to 
end.  "  You're  the  very  person,  and  you  can 
begin  right  now  ! "  And,  so  saying,  she 
rose,  forced  the  Vicar's  wife  into  her  seat, 
and  thrust  the  stocking  and  darning  needle 
into  that  august  lady's  hands.  "  Now,  you 
go  on  with  this,"  she  laughed,  "  while  I  run 
indoors  and  make  the  tea." 

"  Really,  really  ! "  protested  the  Vicar's 
wife  ;  but  her  sole  audience  was  a  large  white 
hen  that  was  pecking  in  the  dust  about  her 
feet. 

"There  are  plenty  more  stockings  when 
you're  through  with  that  one ! "  called 
Virginia,  looking  out  from  a  window.  "  Or 
perhaps  -you'd  like  to  help  me  lay  the 
lire  ?  " 

"Indeed,  indeed  "  began  the  Vicar's 

wife.   And  the  large  white  ben  looked  at  her 


sideways,  and  thought  it  best  to  beat  a  slow 
retreat. 

"  Is  the  Vicar  coming,  too,  and  shall  I  put 
out  a  cup  for  him  ?  "  asked  Virginia. 

"It  was  really  his  business  to  come,  but 
he  hadn't  the  spirit,"  replied  the  Vicar's 
wife. 

"  You  mean  to  say  he  isn't  a  prying  old 
busybody  like  you  !  I  think  I  should  like  to 
meet  the  Vicar,"  sung  out  Virginia.  "  You 
must  tell  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  us  ;  and 
now  that  you're  coming  round  every  day  to 

chaperon  me  "    But  the  Vicar's  wife 

was  no  longer  sitting  on  the  seat  outside. 
Routed  and  humiliated,  she  was  making  for 
the  lane,  and  in  her  haste  she  had  gone  off 
with  the  darning  needle  and  the  stocking. 

The  Vicar  himself  returned  with  these 
articles  at  a  later  hour,  when  the  two  young 
men  and  Virginia  were  finishing  the  sub- 
stantial tea  that  closed  their  daily  labours. 

He  began  with  apologies,  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  rather  discounted 
these  protestations. 

"  And  are  you  shocked,  too  ? "  inquired 
Virginia,  twinkling  back  at  him,  while  Mr. 
Foord  came  forward  with  a  chair. 

"  I'm  afraid  my  wife  jumps  to  conclusions," 
he  replied.  "  Now,  if  she  had  only  waited 
and  had  a  word  with  Mrs.  Tabrett — well, 
perhaps  I  would  have  been  denied  the 
pleasure  of  joining  you  this  evening." 

"  You'll  catch  it  when  you  get  home, 
though ! "  laughed  Virginia,  for  now  the 
Vicar  was  actually  seated  and  seemed  quite 
ready  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

Mr.  Foord  handed  it  and  Mr.  Ramsden 
passed  the  bread-and-butter.  There  were 
marmalade  and  cakes  and  a  ham,  and  the 
Vicar  was  asked  to  make  his  choice.  He 
stayed  and  chatted  and  smoked,  and  took 
three  cups  of  tea.  Like  the  two  young  men, 
he  had  been  to  Oxford.  He  was  interested 
in  Virginia,  and,  when  she  rose  to  go,  he 
gallantly  declared  that  he  and  none  other 
would  escort  her  to  her  lodging  at  the 
Tabretts'. 

"  You'll  catch  it  when  you  get  home  !  "  she 
repeated  on  the  way. 

"I'm  coming  again,"  he  replied.  "  I 
won't  need  any  pressing  the  next  time,  and 
when  you  return  my  wife's  call  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  to  do  that,  am  I  ?  "  laughed 
Virginia,  and  the  Vicar  laughed,  too,  and 
they  said  "  Good  night,"  and  then  Virginia 
went  indoors  to  Mrs.  Tabrett. 

Downstairs  in  the  kitchen  she  found  Mrs. 
Tabrett's  aunt,  an  old  lady  with  a  beard,  who 
formed  part  of  this  rustic  household,  and 
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who,  as  was  her  custom  in  the  evening,  was 
holding  an  animated  conversation  with  the 
parrot. 

"  What's  that  jou  say  ?  "  demanded  the 
aunt. 

The  parrot  ran  through  a  string  of  dis- 
connected sentences. 

"  If  you  can't  speak  more  slowly,"  replied 
the  annt,  "  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you." 

They  kept  it  np  with  great  spirit  till 
Mrs.  Tabrett  came  in  with  a  cover  that  went 
over  the  cage  and  extinguished  one  of  the 
conversationalists,  so  that  now  the  parrot 
was  only  heard  to  muttqr. 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  holla'd  the  aunt. 
"  I'm  going  to  my  bed,  I  am  ;  you'se  best  lie 
down  in  yours." 

The  parrot  was  silent,  and  the  old  lady, 
now  quite  satisfied,  emptied  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  climbed  upstairs. 

Virginia  usually  wrote  letters  or  filled  in 
picture-postcards  till  her  time  came,  chatting 
with  the  Tabretts,  to  whom  this  evening  she 
narrated  the  story  of  her  visitors  from  the 
Vicarage. 

"  That's  just  like  her,"  commented  Mrs. 
Tabrett  — *' always  making  mischief,  which  the 
Vicar,  poor  man,  has  to  undo  nex'  day  ! " 

"  I'd  ha'  asked  her  in  an'  spilt  somethin' 
hot  over  her  !  "  said  Tabrett.  "  That's  what 
she  deserves — a  meddlin'  ole  besom  !  " 

Virginia  replied  that  she  had  not  thought 
of  that,  and  Mrs.  Tabrett  added  :  "  It's  only 
his  talk." 

But  Virginia  had  not  much  time  to  spare 
for  her  new  friends  at  the  Vicarage.  What 
concerned  her  more  were  the  troubles  of  Mr. 
Foord,  and  the  hard  fight  he  and  his  partner 
were  having  at  Holly  Tree  Hall  By  now 
she  had  learnt  a  good  deal  of  their  affairs, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
young  men,  with  all  their  hope  and  pluck, 
were  heading  straight  for  ruin,  or,  at  least, 
bankruptcy.  Deny  it  and  delay  it  as  they 
might,  this  enterprise  could  take  but  the 
one  end. 

Without  experience,  without  trainiu^^, 
they  had  gone  straight  from  Oxford  into 
dairy  farming.  They  had  been  swindled 
over  the  farm,  they  had  been  swindled  over 
cows  and  chickens,  and  even  over  such 
abstract  and  inanimate  objects  as  "  goodwill  " 
and  what  are  known  as  "  ingoings."  Live 
stock,  dead  stock,  had  eaten  into  their 
slender  capital,  and,  moreover,  the  soil  was 
atrocious  and  utterly  unsuited  to  the  rich 
needs  of  dairy  farming.  Nor  was  there  the 
promised  round  of  customers,  all  waiting  to 
be  served  and  accustomed  to  draw  their 


supplies  from  this  dilapidated  source.  Young 
Mr.  Foord,  a  novice  in  a  hurry  to  settle 
down  and  win  independence  from  his  con- 
servative papa,  had,  it  was  evident,  been 
most  properly  "  done  "  by  agents,  landlord, 
dealers — by  everyone,  in  short,  whom  he  in 
his  innocence  had  trusted.  They  had 
promised  wonders  ;  their  performances,  how- 
ever, consisted  mainly  in  saddling  him  with 
a  derelict  holding  which  no  one  else  would 
take,  and  an  assortment  of  fowls  and  cows 
that  might  have  thriven  had  the  starvecrow 
soil  been  less  obdurate.  So  here  he  was, 
carrying  on  a  losing  battle  and  almost  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  Mr.  Ramsden's 
case  was  not  so  desperate.  He  had  joined 
his  friend  "  for  fun,"  and  could  retire  to  a 
comfortable  home  whenever  he  felt  inclined. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when 
Virginia  at  last  resolved  to  act.  Her  first 
step  was  to  venture  forth  and  beard  the 
tenants  of  the  Vicarage.  The  lady  of  the 
house,  she  knew,  might  be  none  too  friendly, 
but  she  had  ascertained  that  the  Vicar  would 
be  at  home  to  soften  matters  and  see  that 
she  obtained  a  hearing.  For  well  over  an 
hour  Virginia  was  closeted  with  these  two 
pillars  of  the  Church,  and,  when  she  left,  the 
Vicar's  wife  herself  came  down  the  drive  and 
accompanied  the  visitor  a  step  or  two  upon 
the  way.    The  Vicar's  wife  was  all  civility. 

To  think  that  he's  a  son  of  Colonel 
Foord,  of  Ebbsfleet,  and  his  mother's  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Rupert  Acrise  !  The  Acrises 
are  quite  a  famous  family  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Vicar's  wife.  "  I  must  ask  those  two  young 
men  to  dinner,  and  they  must  come  and  play 
tennis  with  the  girls.  A  Socialist,  did  you 
say  ?    We'll  soon  cure  him  of  that !  " 

In  her  enthusiasm,  the  Vicar's  wife  had 
even  forgiven  Virginia. 

"  You  Americans  are  so  original,"  she 
declared.  "  Of  course,  if  you  were  English, 
it  would  be  quite  a  different  matter." 

Virginia  did  not  dispute  the  point.  The 
purpose  of  her  visit  was  achieved,  and  now 
she  was  free  to  embark  upon  the  second  and 
more  formidable  feature  of  her  enterprise. 

The  next  day  saw  her  early  on  the  road, 
seated  beside  Mr.  Foord  in  his  ramshackle 
old  cart  drawn  by  the  aged  pony,  both  of 
which  objects  he  had  taken  over  as  part  of 
the  live  and  dead  stock  of  the  farm,  and 
paid  for  handsomely.  Their  way  was  to  the 
station,  and  what  Virginia  was  going  to  do 
there,  and  where  and  how  she  was  resolved 
to  spend  the  day,  Mr.  Foord  could  neither 
guess  nor  ascertain  by  the  shrewdest 
questionings. 
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"  You're  dining  at  the  Vicarage  to-night, 
so  jou  won't  be  starved,"  replied  Virginia  ; 
"and  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  coming 
back  to-day  or  to-morrow.  And  it's  no  use 
trying  to  find  out  where  I'm  going  to,  for 
that's  a  mystery.    And  when  you've  put 


"  It  won't  come,"  laughed  Virginia.  And 
then  she  turned  the  conversation,  and  kept 
it  off  all  personal  ground  till  they  drove 
into  the  station  yard,  where  Foord  left  her 
and  sallied  off  to  dispose  of  his  pats  of 
butter  and  baskets  of  new-laid  eggs. 


"  Haggling  with  old  women  whose  one  concern  was  to  get  his  butter  and  eggs  as  cheap  as  might  be." 


me  down  at  the  station,  you  can  just  drive 
off  again." 

"  You're  not  looking  out  for  a  new  place  ?" 
asked  Foord,  reddening.  "  Although  you'll 
have  to  soon,"  he  added  ruefully,  "for  I 
fancy  Ranisden  and  I  are  in  for  an  immortal 
smash,  and  you'd  best  be  out  of  the  way 
when  that  comes." 


Virginia's  travels  lasted  until  noon,  and 
she  descended  now  in  a  new  country,  border- 
ing the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  whence 
she  despatched  some  perfectly  scrumptious 
pictnre-postcards  that  would  convince  her 
family  she  was  having  no  end  of  a  good 
time.  At  the  shop  where  these  souvenirs 
were  purchased  and  indited  she  made  inquiry 
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concerning  Colonel  Foord,  of  Ebbsfieet.  His 
residence,  it  appeared,  was  easy  enough  to 
find,  and,  indeed,  it  figured  in  one  of  her 
picture-postcards.  "  Colonel  Foord's,  where 
I  am  taking  luncheon,"  she  had  scribbled  in 
the  border.  Now  she  set  off  to  fulfil  this 
none  too  scrupulous  engagement. 

The  mansion  stood  in  a  park  of  which  the 
lawns  ran  down  to  the  river,  the  boat-house, 
and  bathing-shed.  That  young  Foord  should 
have  exchanged  the  joys  of  Ebbsfieet  for 
the  pains  and  rotten  flooring  of  Holly  Tree 
Hall  might  testify  to  the  soundness  of  his 
heart,  yet  hardly  to '  that  of  his  head. 
"  Socialism,  indeed,"  sniffed  Virginia,  "when 
all  the  people  he  is  trying  to  influence  just 
swindle  him  right  and  left !  " 

Seated  utider  a  toe  in  the  park,  and  reading 
his  newspaper,  was  a  gentleman  with  a  grey 
moustache,  while  next  to  him,  and  reclining 
in  a  basket-chair,  was  a  middle-aged  lady 
who  held  some  light  task  of  needlework  in 
her  lap,  and  had  a  very  sweet  though  none 
too  forceful  face. 

"  The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Foord,"  thought 
Virginia.  I  wonder  whether  that  old  dog 
will  bite  me  ?  "  For  an  elderly  spaniel  had 
come  forward  and  seemed  doubtful  as  to 
whether  Virginia  w^as  friend  or  foe. 

"  Smike  !  "  called  Virginia,  and  it  was 
Smike.  Young  Mr.  Foord  had  told  her 
of  the  spaniel  and  a  good  many  things 
besides.  She  petted  the  old  dog,  and  then 
continued  tow^ards  the  tree  and  the  garden- 
seat  and  the  basket-chair. 

If  ever  Virginia  had  felt  nervous  in  her 
twenty-one  summers,  she  felt  it  now.  She 
w^ould  have  given  a  great  deal  to  pick  up 
her  skirts  and  run.  She  went  valiantly 
forward,  however,  and  the  Colonel,  a  gallant 
gentleman,  and  not  at  all  severe,  rose  as  she 
arrived,  raised  his  Panama  hat,  and  seemed 
to  be  trying  hard  to  recollect  where  he  had 
seen  so  pretty  a  face  before.  Mrs.  Foord, 
too,  had  dropped  her  embroidery,  and  sat 
there,  friendly,  smiling,  and  expectant. 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  some 
news  of  your  son,"  began  Virginia,  saying 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head, 
"  and,  as  I  was  passing  " 

"  You're  not  engaged  to  him,  or  married 
to  him,  or  anything  of  that  sort?"  interposed 
the  Colonel,  losing  some  of  his  cordiality. 

"  Please  don't  be  ridiculous  I "  calmly 
returned  Virginia. 

"  It  isn't  so  very  ridiculous,"  protested 
Colonel  Foord,  recovering,  and  with  a 
gallant  bow  that  emphasised  his  point. 

"I'd  like  to  hear  about  Jack,"  ventured 


Mrs.  Foord  ;  "  we  never  have  a  word  from 
him." 

"  Has  he  got  over  his  Socialism  ?"  inquired 
the  Colonel. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  getting  over  him  " — from 
Virginia. 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 
"A  parcel  of  silly  ideas  picked  up  at 
Oxford  ! " 

"  Is  he  well  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Foord. 

Virginia,  pressed  to  take  the  Colonel's 
chair,  sat  down  and  gave  a  full  report.  "  You 
don't  want  to  break  his  spirit  ?  "  she  ended, 
while  the  Colonel  muttered  :  "  Certainly  not 
— certainly  not  !  " 

"  He's  been  most  plucky,"  pursued 
Virginia. 

"Ah,  I  like  pluck !"  interposed  the  Colonel. 
"  Isn't  it  very  unhealthy  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Foord. 

"Y^'ou  can't  pick  and  choose,"  explained 
Virginia. 

"  He  picked  and  chose,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"and  now  he^w^ants  to  make  it  up — is  that  it  ?  " 

"He  doesn't  know  I've  come,"  protested 
Virginia. 

"So  he's  still  obstinate  and  mulish 
and  " 

"  He's  very  like  you."  Virginia  was 
wearing  her  most  thoughtful  air. 

The  Colonel's  doubts  as  to  her  meaning 
were  scattered  by  a  footman  who  announced 
that  lunch  was  served. 

"  Of  course  you'll  join  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Foord. 

"  Tbank  you."  And  then  :  "  Didn't  I  say 
I  would  ?  "  added  Virginia.  And  the  gentle 
lady,  unaware  of  an  inscription  on  one  of 
that  young  person's  picture-postcards,  could 
only  wonder  whether  she  had  broached  the 
matter  before. 

A  less  obdurate  frame  of  mind  prevailed 
with  the  Colonel  after  luncheon,  and  Virginia 
felt  that  if  only  she  could  bring  him  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  the  boy  w^as  enduring, 
and  how  courageously  he  was  sticking  to  his 
guns,  the  Colonel  might  relent  and  send  him 
back  to  Oxford  to  finish  his  course  and  take 
his  proper  position  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Foord, 
it  was  obvious,  wanted  her  son  back,  but 
lacked  the  spirit  to  oppose  her  husband's 
will.  "So  ril  have  to  do  it  all  alone," 
reflected  Virginia.  And,  without  showing 
her  hand  too  plainly,  she  suggested  and 
persuaded,  receiving  at  last  a  promise  from 
the  Colonel  that  he  would  escort  her  home — 
she  had  admitted  now  tliat  she  had  come  on 
purpose— and  perhaps  he  then  might  have 
some  conversation  with  the  prodigal. 
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"  You  can  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Vicarage— 
I've  arranged  all  that,"  pursued  Virginia. 

The  Colonel  hesitated. 
The  Vicar's  wife  is  dying  to  entertain 
so  distinguished  a  guest,   and,  besides,  I 
promised  you  would." 

"  So  you  promised,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  somebody's  got  to  take  care  of 
you  ;  Holly  Tree  Hall's  so  awful !  " — and 
she  shuddered. 

The  rest  of  that  afternoon  Virginia  spent 
on  the  cushions  of  the  Colonel's  motor-launch, 
exploring  the  river  and  even  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  spires  of  Oxford.  The 
Colonel  liked  her  ;  and,  because  he  couldn't 
quite  understand  her,  he  liked  her  all  the 
more.  "  She  doesn't  want  to  marry  the  boy. 
I  can't  make  her  out,"  he  reflected.  She's 
a  new  kind  to  me,  and  rather  a  nice  kind, 
if  she's  genuine."  Virginia  lounged  idly  in 
the  boat,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  change 
from  Holly  Tree  Hall. 

Mrs.  Foord  had  wisely  remained  at  home. 
"  Don't  let  the  Colonel  back  out  of  it,"  she 
had  said.  "  I'm  getting  a  room  ready  for 
you,  and  you're  to  stay  with  us  till  the  two 
of  you  set  out  to-morrow  morning."  She 
w^ould  take  no  denial,  nor  did  her  visitor 
pres^  one. 

"  This  is  a  lark  !  "  ran  through  Virginia's 
nimble  brain.  "Mercy,  if  this  isn't  the 
richest  lark  ! " 

Betimes  next  day  the  Colonel  and  Virginia 
went  off  together. 

"  Mind,  I've  promised  nothing,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  except  that  I'm  willing  to  have  a 
chat  with  the  young  rascal." 

"  You  needn't  even  do  that,"  answered 
Virginia. 

"  Well,  you  know  best,  though  I'm  blest  if 
I  can  follow  you,"  he  laughed.  "  You're  going 
to  harrow  my  feelings — is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Didn't  know  you  had  any ! "  scoffed 
Virginia.  And  then  she  asked  where  she 
could  send  off  a  couple  of  telegrams. 

The  first  one  was  to  the  Vicar's  wife, 
advising  her  to  expect  the  Colonel  that  very 
afternoon ;  the  second  one  was  to  the  fly-man, 
who  would  meet  them  and  drive  them  across 
country  to  Holly  Tree  Hall. 

The  Colonel  stood  at  her  elbow  as  she  sent 
them  off. 

"If  you  don't  win,  you  ought  to,"  he 
chuckled.  "  You  organise  like  a  soldier  and 
plan  like  a  young  Napoleon.  Do  you  mind 
if  I  smoke  ?  "  he  ended,  choosing  seats  in  the 
train  that  was  to  take  them  south. 

"  I  don't  mind  anything,"  answered 
Virginia,  resolved  to  keep  him  in  a  good 


humour  and  make  this  unexpected  journey 
as  pleasant  as  was  possible. 

They  reached  their  destination,  and  the 
fly-man  was  waiting.  Away  they  drove 
together,  and  at  last  descended,  crossing  the 
mud-sunk  planks  by  which  one  entered  from 
the  lane.  As  Virginia  had  calculated,  the 
young  men  were  from  home.  Holly  Tree 
Hall,  dilapidated  and  unseemly,  was  exposed 
to  the  full  gaze  of  the  visitor.  He  explored 
the  sitting-room  and  kitchen  ;  he  explored 
the  two  bedrooms,  with  their  rotten  flooring, 
through  which  one  might  drop  without  using 
the  stair.  Virginia  had  cautioned  him, 
bidding  him  look  out  for  "  Danger  "  scrawled 
in  chalk.  Returning  without  accident,  the 
Colonel  took  in  the  rest  of  the  holding — its 
broken  cow-lodges,  its  poor  apologies  for  out- 
buildings, the  starved  meadows,  the  fretful 
stock  of  chickens  that  fought  for  an  existence 
here.  In  the  dairy  she  showed  him  the 
churns  and  separators  and  milk-pans.  "  What 
a  life  I "  said  the  Colonel;  and,  turning  to 
Virginia  :  "  It's  his  own  doing,  though, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  rephed,  feeling  it  best  to 
agree  and  let  the  place  speak  for  itself. 

A  figure  drove  up  in  a  shabby  suit  and 
gaiters,  mud-splashed  and  stained  with  the 
work  out-doors.  The  ramshackle  pony  and 
cart  were  in  keeping,  and  seemed  only  held 
together  and  upright  by  the  reins  and 
harness.  The  Colonel,  now  looking  out 
through  one  of  the  windows,  muttered  :  "  My 
son — yes,  that's  my  son  !  " 

Virginia  thought  he  had  seen  enough  for 
the  present. 

"  We'll  go  round  to  the  Vicarage — I'm 
sure  they're  expecting  us,"  she  said. 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  Colonel  gruffly, 
and  unobserved  they  gained  the  plank  crossing 
and  the  lane. 

"  He's  a  good  plucked  'un,"  observed  the 
Colonel,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
Virginia.  "  There  must  be  something  in  a 
chap  who'll  give  up  a  good  home  to  go  pigging 
it  in  a  place  like  this." 

Virginia  was  silent  till  they  reached  the 
Vicarage,  and  there  she  handed  her  charge 
over  to  the  Vicar's  wife,  he  having  first 
promised  that  he  would  return  to  Holly  Tree 
Hall  for  tea. 

The  Colonel's  reception  at  the  Vicarage, 
his  conversations  with  tlie  Vicar,  the  gracious 
attentions  of  his  hostess  and  her  three 
daughters,  are  no  part  of  Virginia's  history. 
That  young  person  could  only  imagine  them, 
smile  over  them,  and  feel  that  she  w^as 
entirely  and  wholly  responsible  for  them. 
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Her  way  lay  now  to  Mrs.  Tabrett's,  where 
she  changed  her  dress  and  gave  such  an 
account  of  her  proceedings  as  her  landlady 
could  understand.  "  Perhaps  I  won't  be 
here  much  longer,"  concluded  Virginia. 
"  But  ril  be  glad  if  they  get  out  before  they 
have  to  get  out,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
smash." 

"  A  smash  it  will  be,"  answered  Mrs. 
Tabrett.  "  I  only  wonder  they  ain't  smashed 
before." 

What's  that  you  say  ? "  came  from  a 
corner  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Tabrett's 
aunt  was  busy  with  a  flat-iron  ;  and  the 
parrot,  which  so  far  had  only  made  a  noise  like 
the  popping  of  corks  when  they  leave  the 
bottle,  began  to  scream  and  shout  and 
gurgle  so  horribly  that  it  became  necessary 
to  extinguish  it  at  once  and  in  broad 
daylight. 

Tea-time  drew  near.  It  was  the  hour  in 
which  young  Mr.  Foord  used  to  feed  his  pigs 
with  the  skim-milk  left  over  from  the  butter- 
making.  He  had  just  emptied  a  second 
bucket  into  the  trough,  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  stranger  who  was  watching  these 
proceedings  with  unusual  interest.  Young 
Foord  looked  up  again,  and  yet  once  more, 
neglecting  the  pigs,  for  it  was  difficult  to 
believe — almost  incredible.  "By  Jove,  it's 
father  ! "  he  cried  at  last,  quite  forgetting 
that  they  had  parted  angrily  and  were  not 
supposed  to  be  on  speaking  terms. 

"It's  me,  right  enough,"  responded  the 
Colonel.  "Caught  the  prodigal  in  the  act, 
have  I — in  the  very  act  ?  You  remember 
about  the  pigs  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
eh.  Jack  ?  " 

"  He  crawled  home  rather  a  wreck,  though, 
didn't  he  ?  "  answered  young  Foord,  standing 
his  ground. 

"  And  the  fatted  calf,  eh,  Jack  ?  "  pursued 
the  Colonel. 

"  I'll  sell  you  one  cheap,  if  you're  buying 
any,"  was  as  far  as  Jack  would  venture. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you.  Jack, 
my  boy.  You've  stood  up  to  me  like  a 
sportsman  and  taken  it  like  a  man.  We'll 
cry  quits  now,  and  you'll  go  back  to 
Oxford." 

"  But  my  terrible  opinions  !  "  It  was 
the  first  time  that  young  Mr.  Foord  had 
smiled. 

"  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  about  your 
opinions.  A  fellow  who'll  take  on  a  place 
like  this  and  stick  it  out— stick  it  out  without 


whining — has  a  right  to  any  opinions  he 
jolly  well  pleases  !  I  couldn't  have  done 
it,  'pon  my  word  !  Get  rid  of  it  and  come 
home  to  Ebbsfleet." 

"  You  won't  say  afterwards  that  I  crawled 
and  got  out  of  it  to  avoid  a  smash  ?  " 

"I'll  say  you  stood  up  to  your  father  in 
spite  of  the  odds,  and  went  through  with  it, 
and  that  you'd  still  be  standing  up  if  I  hadn't 
asked  you  to  come  back  to  us." 

"That's  a  bargain,"  answered  Jack,  and 
now  at  last  father  and  son  shook  hands. 

A  few  minutes  later  Virginia's  voice  was 
heard  announcing  tea. 

She  smiled  as  father  and  son  marched  in 
together. 

"  He's  clearing  up  and  coming  back  to 
Ebbsfleet,"  cried  the  Colonel,  "and  he's 
selling  me  a  fatted  calf — a  bargain  !  But  I 
think  we'd  better  both  say  '  Thank  you.' 
We're  in  your  debt.  Miss  Bright,  and  likely 
to  stay  in  it.  Remember,  if  you  ever  need 
a  friend,  there's  Mrs.  Foord  and  Jack  and 
me,  and  Ebbsfleet  all  ready  for  you  at  any 
time."    The  Colonel  was  quite  eloquent. 

There  was  a  tear  on  Virginia's  face  now,  as 
well  as  a  smile.  "  I'm  glad  I've  been  some 
use,"  she  said,  as  they  led  the  way  indoors. 

Virginia's  task  was  done.  They  w^ould  not 
want  her  much  longer.  She  tried  hard  to 
recover  her  gaiety  as  she  presided  amid  the 
improved  tea-things  and  handed  the  im- 
proved cups  and  saucers  over  the  wholly  new 
table-cloth.  She  had  made  the  one  room 
look  neat  and  home-like,  and  got  a  carpenter 
in  to  patch  up  the  rotten  floor-boards.  She 
played  the  cheerful  hostess  and  wondered 
what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

The  Colonel  repeated  that  they  would 
always  have  room  for  her  at  Ebbsfleet. 

"  I'll  come  some  day,  now  that  I've  got 
a  real  invitation,  and  don't  happen  to  be 
'  passing,'  like  last  time,"  she  laughed. 

They  shook  hands  on  it  before  tbey 
separated.  The  whole  company  was  to  meet 
again  for  dinner  at  the  Vicarage,  including 
Mr.  Ramsden,  and  this  time  Virginia  had 
been  asked  as  well. 

Afterwards,  in  the  moonlight,  with 
nightingales  singing  in  the  copse  at  Key's 
Corner,  the  two  young  men  escorted  her 
home  to  Tabrett's  farm.  Upstairs  she  sat 
for  a  space  on  the  chest  that  held  her 
belongings  and  served  as  wardrobe.  And 
then,  slowly  and  deliberately,  Virginia  began 
to  pack  her  trunk. 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Virginia  Bright  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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iHE  native  village  far 
in  the  interior  had 
proved  itself  finely 
hospitable.  Blue- 
funk  Carson,  a  long, 
gaunt  shadow  of  a 
man,  after  weeks  of 
intermittent  fever, 
hardship,  and 
hunger,  had  been 
received  with  effu- 
sion, to  his  secret  surprise  and  relief.  He 
distributed  gifts  with  a  lavish  hand  to  the 
chief  and  his  leading  men.  Then  wearily 
enough  he  sought  the  hut  that  had  been 
assigned  to  him  and  his  boys. 

It  was  a  large  hut,  and  its  interior  would 
have  provided  plentiful  occupation  for  half  a 
dozen  energetic  charwomen.  To  say  that  it 
was  uncleanly  simply  understates  the  case. 
But  Carson  was  an  old  campaigner,  and,  in 
addition,  was  rocking  upon  his  legs  for  want 
of  sleep.  He  did  not  investigate  the  awe- 
some mysteries  of  that  hut.  There  were 
certain  horrid-looking  bags  upon  the  shelves, 
for  instance.  Their  contents  miy?it  be  of  a 
quite  pleasing  and  innocent  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  exceedingly  probable 
that  they  contained  smoke-dried  human  heads 
and  hands.  But  Carson  let  them  lie.  He 
swallowed  a  portion  of  the  quaint  stew, 
reeking  of  palm  oil,  which  Imbono,  his  giant 
body-servant,  had  concocted,  and  then  turned 
in,  after  one  hasty  pipe.  Almost  instantly 
he  fell  into  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

He  awoke  with  a  start,  and  mechanically 
his  hand  closed  upon  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 
It  was  just  before  the  dawn.  Grey  hght  was 
stealing  into  the  hut.  In  his  ears  w^as  a 
clamour  of  shrieks  and  oaths  and  a  straggling 
rattle  of  rifle-shots.  His  boys,  all  save 
Imbono,  seemed  to  be  cowering  in  the 
corners  of  the  hut.  Imbono  had  caught  up 
a  rifle  and  run  into  the  open  air.  Blue-funk 
Carson  followed  him,  revolver  in  hand. 

There  were  panic  and  terror  and  hideous 
confusion  in  the  narrow  street.  From  the 
huts  the  villagers  were  pouring,  screaming 
shrilly  in  utter  fear.    Bullets  were  singing 
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cowering,  bewildered 


through  the  murky  air.  The  flashes  of  rifles 
flamed  red  through  the  dawning  mists.  The 
village  had  been  surrounded.  A  ring  of 
armed  assailants  w^as  scaling  the  fence  and 
closing  in  upon  the 
villagers. 

Blue-funk  Carson  understood,  grimly  cool 
as  ever.  One  glance  at  the  attacking  party 
informed  him  as  to  the  object  of  the  venture. 
Brightly-clad  negroes  and  white-robed  Arabs 
formed  the  ring.  He  even  distinguished  the 
leader  of  them  all,  an  Arab  of  advanced 
middle  age,  with  a  cruel,  high-bred  face. 
This  was  a  "  blackbirding "  gang.  These 
raiders  were  after  ivory,  black  and  living. 

A  young  woman  at  his  side  spun  round 
with  a  little  gasping  cry,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  absolutely  still,  with  a  dark  bluish 
circle  drilled  accurately  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead.  Then  she  slid  slowly  down  upon 
her  face,  stone  dead.  Carson  was  conscious 
of  a  wild,  black  fury.  He  began  to  see  red. 
This  is  no  figure  of  speech.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  red  mist  wavering  before  his  eyes.  He 
was  mad  to  avenge  this  w^oman  and  the 
simple  people  who  had  given  him  of  their 
best.  These  murderers  should  not  work 
their  vileness  entirely  without  scathe.  He 
heard  Imbono's  war  yell,  and  saw^  the  giant 
spring  forward,  gripping  his  rifle  by  the 
muzzle,  swinging  it  round  his  head  like  a 
feather.  Carson  followed  his  servant, pulling 
the  trigger  viciously  as  he  ran.  And  then, 
without  pain  or  shock,  he  seemed  to  fall 
forward  into  utter  darkness.  A  bullet  had 
grazed  the  bone  of  his  skull,  stunning  him  as 
effectually  as  a  blow  from  a  heavy  club. 

The  sun  was  high  when  he  came  back  to 
consciousness.  Its  scorching  glow  had 
aroused  him.  He  woke  with  a  splitting 
headache,  and  for  one  short  moment  he  lay, 
wondering  with  confused  brain  what  had 
happened.  Then  he  remembered,  in  a  wave 
as  it  were,  and  ceased  instantly  to  think  of 
his  own  trifling  ills.  There  were  low,  hope- 
less groans  in  his  ears.  Dead  and  dying  men 
and  women  lay  around  him.  He  staggered 
dizzily  to  his  feet,  and  it  w^as  a  village  of 
death  and  desolation  upon  which  he  looked; 
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Along  the  street  Carson  reeled,  a  gaunt, 
tottering  figure,  with  dry  blood  upon  his  face 
and  head,  searching  for  Imbono,  dead  or 
living.  And  as  he  went,  his  heart  grew  sick 
within  him.  The  dead  men  and  women 
were  comparatively  few.  After  the  first 
murderous  volleys,  the  raiders  had  made 
prisoners  of  the  adult  villagers.  Alive  they 
were  of  value.  But  the  children  were 
worthless — they  could  not  be  kept  alive  in 
the  chain  gang — and  it  was  upon  them  that 
the  blackbirders  had  glutted  their  cruelty. 
It  seemed  to  Carson  that  there  were  dead 
children  everywhere.  He  considered  himself 
tough  in  mind  as  in  'body,  he  had  looked 
upon  strange  sights  in  his  few  wild,  crowded 
years,  but  he  came  near  to  tears  of  rage  and 
pity  at  w^hat  he  saw  that  day.  There  were 
dead  babies  who  had  been  tossed  upon 

spears  for  sport,  there  were  dead  babies  

But  there  are  things  of  which  it  is  not  well 
to  write. 

He  did  not  find  Imbono.  But  there  w^as 
w^ork  ready  to  his  hand.  The  wounded  were 
crying  piteously  for  water.  Carson  did  what 
he  might  for  them,  never  sparing  a  thought 
for  his  own  wound  and  raging  thirst.  This 
duty  came  first.  The  other,  for  which  his 
whole  soul  cried  out  fiercely,  had  perforce  to 
be  postponed.  Help  for  the  wounded,  and 
afterwards  chastisement  and  revenge.  Carson 
straightened  his  aching  body  at  last,  and 
spoke  aloud,  slowly  and  very  quietly.  His 
face  was  livid  with  weariness,  but  his  eyes 
were  like  grey  flames. 

"  That's  finished.  I've  done  what  I  can 
for  these  poor  devils.  And  now  to  follow 
those  reptiles.  A  life  for  a  life  !  It's  a  good 
old  law,  when  all's  said.  There  shall  be  no 
unnecessary  rest  and  food  for  me  until  I've 
exacted  it.  And  if  Imbono's  sfcill  alive,  he's 
to  be  freed,  of  course." 

He  tightened  his  belt  about  his  lean  waist 
and  passed  through  the  shattered  gate  of  the 
village  at  a  jog  trot.  The  track  was  plain  to 
see .  The  raiders  had  trampled  their  way  through 
the  scanty  crops  of  the  villagers,  leaving  a 
broad  swathe  behind  them.  Here  and  there 
lay  the  body  of  a  wounded  prisoner  who  had 
failed  very  early  in  his  time  of  torment.  It 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  Carson 
caught  sight  of  a  dark,  furtive  shadow. 

It  was  Peter,  one  of  his  own  boys,  a 
pleasant-natured,  handy  youth,  but  an  arrant, 
unashamed  coward.  He  seemed  half  mad 
with  terror  even  now.  He  did  not  recognise 
his  master.  At  the  mere  sight  of  another 
man  he  had  begun  to  run^  Carson  wasted  no 
time  in  shouting,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 


Peter's  fleetness  of  foot.  He  plucked  out  his 
revolver  and  fired  above  the  head  of  the 
fugitive.  At  the  sound  of  the  report  and  the 
scream  of  the  bullet  past  his  ear,  Peter  gave 
a  wild  howl  and  flung  liimself  face  downwards 
upon  the  ground.  Carson  ran  up  to  the 
craven  and  stirred  him  with  his  toe. 

"  Get  up,  you  fool  !  "  he  ordered. 

Peter  recognised  the  voice  and  caught  at 
his  master's  knees  with  a  joyful  yell.  Carson 
shook  off  the  man's  embrace  with  brusque- 
ness.  "  You  seen  anything  of  Imbono  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Peter  became  voluble. 

"  Yes,  I  seen  him.  When  de  shooting 
begun,  I  ran  out  of  hut.  Nowhere  to  go. 
Debbils  firing  eberywhere.  Lay  down  under 
wall  and  waited  for  chance  to  do  a  bolt. 
Saw  Imbono  in  de  street.  My  word,  he 
fight  like  free  mad  debbils  !  Dey  got  all 
round  him,  but  no  shoot — want  take  him 
alive  !  He  give  dem  no  end  ob  a  job.  Hit 
all  round  him  wid  rifle  butt,  like  elephant  wid 
trunk  !  Two,  free  heads  he  smashed.  Dey 
only  get  him  dowji  when  his  arms  tire. 
Knock  him  down  den  from  behind.  Dey 
tie  his  hands  behind  him,  put  big  fork  on 
his  neck.  He  taken  away  wid  oder  prisoners, 
men  and  women,  lots  ob  dem.  Dey  make 
more  haste,  I  fink,  when  dey  see  you  lying 
dere." 

Carson  nodded.  He  realised  that  the 
sight  of  an  Englishman  in  the  raided  village 
would  be  something  of  a  shock  to  these 
hunters  of  black  ivory.  The  arm  of  England 
was  known  to  be  uncannily  long  and  heavy. 
Even  here  in  these  wilds  the  weight  of  that 
arm  had  exacted  a  vague  respect.  There 
was  always  trouble  when  an  accursed  English- 
man was  killed.  That  knowledge  had 
probably  saved  his  life  by  a  very  little.  The 
raiders  had  refrained  from  cutting  his  throat 
as  he  lay.  They  had  hastily  secured  their 
spoil  of  prisoners  and  had  left  the  desolated 
village  with  all  speed. 

"  I  see,"  Carson  said  quietly.  "  So  Imbono's 
still  alive.  That's  something.  Now  he's 
got  to  be  freed.  We  going  after  dem  debbils 
berrah  quick,  Peter  !  " 

But  Peter,  after  staring  a  moment  in  utter 
wonder,  began  to  wail  and  protest.  "No 
use  going  !  Only  two  ob  us  !  Lots  and  lots 
ob  dem  debbils.    We  only  get  killed  !  " 

"We're  going,"  Carson  said  firmly. 
"  Something  will  turn  up.  You  coming,  too, 
Peter.  But  it's  certainly  a  pity  that  you're 
not  a  better  fighting  man." 

He  stood,  frowning  slightly,  peering 
through  the  golden  blaze  of  sunshine.  He 
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had  no  doiibfc  at  all  about  his  action.  These 
black  birders  must  be  followed.  Imbono, 
who  had  never  failed  his  master,  must  be 
rescued.  That  was  certain.  How  it  was  to 
be  done — how  two  men,  one  of  them  a  pitiable, 
confessed  coward,  were  to  deal  with  fifty, 
must  be  left  to  the  future.  Blue-funk  Carson, 
magnificently  self-confident  as  ever,  never 
questioned  that  it  could  or  should  be  done. 
A  plan  would  suggest  itself  in  due  course,  or 
luck  would  help  him.  He  believed  royally 
in  his  luck. 

"  Someone  coming  from  village,"  Peter 
said  suddenly,  thankful  for  any  respite  from 
the  madness  of  the  proposed  pursuit. 

Carson  turned  swiftly.  It  was  a  graceful 
enough  figure  that  he  saw  coming  towards 
him  at  a  swift  wolf-like  trot.  It  was  that  of 
a  young  w^oman,  tall  and  comely.  But  it 
was  her  face  that  came  near  to  startling 
Blue-funk  Carson.  She  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left.  There  was  a  quiet,  grim 
madness  blazing  from  her  eyes.  She  follow^ed 
the  track  of  the  raiders  at  that  steady,  tireless 
trot,  gripping  a  long  spear  in  her  right  hand. 
And  that  spear  was  stained  with  blood. 

She  would  have  sped  past  the  Englishman 
without  a  check,  but  Carson  signed  to  Peter 
to  ask  her  errand.  The  girl  was  stayed  with 
difficulty.  But,  in  answer  to  Peter's  questions, 
she  spoke  with  a  kind  of  dreadful  calm,  her 
eyes  still  fixed  before  her  upon  the  track  of 
the  murderers,  the  long  reddened  spear 
quivering  slightly  in  her  grip. 

"  What  does  she  say,  Peter  ?  "  Carson  asked 
curtly. 

"  She  say  dem  men  killed  her  husband 
and  her  baby.  She  fought  like  mad,  and  dey 
knock  her  down  and  leave  her.  She  found 
her  husband  and  baby  pinned  togeder  wid 
dat  spear.  She  take  de  spear,  and  she  going 
after  dem,  like  you.  She  quite  mad — oh, 
berrah  mad  !  She  going  to  kill  one  ob 
dem  debbils,  and  she  no  care  w.hat  happen 
afterwards  !  " 

Carson's  grim  face  lit  up. 
By  Jove,  I  like  her  pluck  !  "  he  muttered. 
"Tell  her  that  I'm  with  her.  We're  both 
out  for  revenge.  You  can  go  back  to  the 
village,  Peter.  She'll  be  more  help  to  me 
than  you.  And  now — we've  wasted  enough 
time." 

The  girl  received  the  words  of  the  white 
man  without  visible  elation.  She  seemed 
only  intent  to  renew  her  pursuit.  At  a 
gesture  from  him,  she  leaped  forward  like  a 
hound  unleashed.  And  stride  for  stride  with 
her  went  Blue-funk  Carson,  grim,  gaunt,  and 
untiring,  careless  of  his  wound..  So  he  passed 


upon  the  maddest  adventure  of  his  wild  life, 
alone  with  one  half -crazed  girl  against  some 
fifty  lawless  men.  Peter  stood  and  watched 
him  disappear.  Then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  moodily.  He  had  always  held  that 
his  master  was  stark  mad. 

The  caravan  of  black  ivory  travelled  slowly, 
perforce.  Heart-broken  men  and  women, 
chained,  with  heavy  yokes  upon  their  necks, 
cannot  be  thrashed  and  goaded  beyond  a 
certain  pace.  Heaven  only  knew  what 
thoughts  were  in  the  hearts  of  those 
captives.  Undoubtedly  they  were  spared 
some  torment,  in  that  they  lacked  the  keener 
feelings  of  white  folk.  They  could  not 
analyse  their  thoughts.  They  could  not 
look  far  ahead.  Their  minds  were  swiftly 
dulled  by  misery.  But  undoubtedly  they 
suffered.  That  wild  hour  of  bloodshed, 
these  present  blows  and  oaths,  these  bonds 
— even  tlie  cheery  simplicity  of  natural 
barbarians  is  not  proof  against  such  telling 
arguments.  Heavy-footed,  with  bowed  heads, 
with  eyes  helpless  and  bewildered  as  those  of 
tortured  animals,  they  were  driven  forward 
through  the  baking  heat. 

But  to  one  prisoner  at  least  that  apathetic 
misery  was  lacking.  Imbono,  gigantic  and 
heavy-shouldered,  lurched  forward  in  his 
bonds  like  a  wild  beast  newly  trapped.  By 
his  savage  stand  against  capture  he  had  made 
himself  a  marked  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  new 
owners.  Here  was  a  slave  among  slaves  ! 
Such  brute  strength  and  courage  would 
endure  all  hardships  and  fetch  a  notable 
price  at  the  long  journey's  end.  But  mean- 
while such  a  captive  needed  to  be  tamed  and 
closely  watched.  So  there  were  chains  upon 
Imbono's  wrists  and  upon  his  neck  and 
shoulders  a  yoke  of  crushing  weight.  Nor 
through  the  long  day  were  shrewd  blows 
lacking  for  his  moral  discipline. 

Imbono  was  merely  biding  his  time.  He 
had  no  hope  of  life  or  freedom.  Even  his 
master,  in  whom  he  believed  as  some  men 
believe  in  God,  could  not  help  him  here. 
But  revenge  and  a  swift  death  were  worth 
an  effort.  The  irons  he  wore  seemed 
old.  His  captors  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
almost  superhuman  strength  of  his  great 
arms.  There  was  a  certain  yellow  mulatto, 
ingeniously  cruel,  whose  stick  had  tortured 
him  through  the  long  day.  If  Imbono 
could  but  get  his  great  hands  upon  that 
yellow  devil's  throat,  he  would  die  with 
glee. 

His  chance  came  in  the  evening.  And,  as 
it  happened,  his  master  saw  him  take  it. 
Carson  and   the   girl  liad  overtaken  the 
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plodding  caravan.  With  difficulty  the 
Englishman  had  persuaded  his  strange  ally 
to  bide  her  time,  not  to  spend  her  life 
uselessly  in  one  mad  rush.  Hid  in  a  clump 
of  bush,  they  watched  the  slave  caravan  halt 
near  water  and  make  camp  for  the  night. 

The  mulatto  sauntered  towards  the 
prisoners,  who  had  sunk  wearily  down,  still 
in  their  bonds,  but  with  the  connecting  yokes 
cast  off.  In  his  hand  was  that  heavy,  flexible 
stick  with  which  he  had  gratified  his  peculiar 
instincts  throughout  the  day.  He  singled  out 
Imbono  and  struck  twice  in  sheer  wanton 
cruelty.  Carson,  watching,  ground  his  teeth 
with  an  oath  and  fingered  his  revolver 
longingly.  And  then  there  was  a  sharp 
crack  of  snapping  metal  and  a  roar  as  from 
a  charging  beast.  Imbono  had  sprung,  his 
freed  hands  were  on  the  mulatto's  throat, 
they  crashed  down  together  with  a  noise  as 
of  worrying  dogs.  There  was  a  rush  of 
Arabs  and  negroes  to  the  spot.  Barely 
in  time  to  save  the  yellow  man's  life,  they 
tore  Imbono  from  his  prey.  He  fought  like 
a  leopard  in  a  pit,  utterly  careless  of  his  own 
life,  intent  only  on  revenge.  But  once  again 
the  crushing  odds  prevailed.  They  bore 
him  down,  weaponless  as  he  w^as,  and  chained 
him  heavily.  Then  sticks  were  brought  for 
his  due  schooling.  Carson  could  bear  to  see 
no  more.  Only  by  a  savage  effort  had  he 
refrained  from  spending  his  life  uselessly  by 
hurling  himself  into  that  hopeless  fight.  He 
must  bide  his  time  if  he  would  be  of  real 
help  to  the  prisoners.  But  he  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  his  servant  flogged  by  these 
merciless  fiends.  With  tears  of  rage  in  his 
eyes,  he  signalled  to  the  girl  and  they  crept 
away. 

An  idea  had  come  to  him,  and  he  acted 
upon  it  when  they  were  out  of  earshot  of  the 
camp. 

Somehow,  with  broken  words  and  signs,  he 
made  the  girl  understand  that  he  wished  her 
to  lead  him  to  the  nearest  village.  Under 
the  stars  they  made  for  it  at  speed,  careless 
of  rest  or  food,  when  at  last  she  had  caught 
his  meaning. 

"  And  perhaps  it  will  hold  some  natural 
fighting  men ! "  Carson  muttered,  as  he 
pressed  forward.  "  It's  our  one  slim  chance. 
If  it  doesn't  " 

Well,  in  that  case,  a  man  could  just  go 
back  and  die  quite  simply  and  rather  happily 
in  a  last  wild  fight  beside  his  servant.  Any- 
one privileged  to  possess  Blue-funk  Carson's 
acquaintance  will  have  no  doubt  that  that 
was  his  resolve,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst.    It  was  infinitely  preferable  in  his 


eyes,  that  course,  to  leaving  Imbono  to 
torment  and  slavery.  But  such  a  course 
would  be  unprofitable.  Carson  had  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  risking  his  life,  but  he 
preferred  to  risk  it  to  some  purpose. 

As  it  chanced,  that  village  did  hold  fighting 
men.  Indeed,  the  habitual  bearing  of  the 
whole  village  would  have  been  too  truculent 
and  pugnacious  for  the  taste  of  most  white 
men  unsupported  by  an  armed  force.  It 
was  a  village  of  head-hunters,  with  a  distinct 
and  natural  taste  for  cannibalism.  It  had 
no  love  for  white  men.  It  had  a  well- 
founded  theory  that  such  gentry  were  least 
dangerous  when  quietly  dead.  It  had  had 
experience  of  white  men  in  connection  with 
slave  gangs.  Wherefore,  when  those  villagers 
realised  that  a  white  man  stood  almost  alone 
in  their  midst,  they  swarmed  out  upon  him 
in  a  cheery  mood.  They  were  prepared  to 
knock  him  upon  the  head  with  fine  simplicity  ; 
then  he  could  work  no  more  mischief. 

But  this  white  man  was  a  personage  out- 
side their  experience.  He  stood  in  the 
torchlight  and  faced  the  yelling  throng. 
And  they  knew— somehow  they  knew  from 
his  quiet  bearing — that  he  had  no  fear  at 
all  of  death.  They  could  not  put  it  into 
words,  but  they  were  conscious  of  this.  And 
this  man  was  stronger  and  braver  than  they. 
Of  that  fact  also  these  natives  were  assured. 
And  because  he  had  no  fear  or  thought  of 
death,  the  desire  for  his  slaying  fell  from 
them.  He  was  their  master.  His  eye  taught 
them  that  without  need  of  words.  The 
yells  died  away,  the  armed  hands  fell.  They 
stood  around  him,  panting  slightly,  waiting 
to  hear  his  behests.  So  may  you  see  a  cageful 
of  raving  lions  awed  by  the  potent  magnetism 
of  one  fearless  man. 

When  silence  fell.  Blue-funk  Carson  spoke 
to  the  villagers,  using  the  girl  as  his  inter- 
preter. He  felt  no  gratification  for  the 
partial  success  that  he  had  won.  His  triumph 
did  not  appear  notable  to  his  eyes.  He  had 
a  certain  work  to  do,  and  he  would  do  it, 
regardless  of  all  risks.  Nothing  else 
mattered. 

He  told  the  chief  that  a  gang  of  slave- 
hunters  was  encamped  very  near  at  hand. 
At  the  word  a  storm  of  yells  broke  out  once 
more.  They  knew— oh,  very  well  those 
people  knew  what  fashion  of  men  slave- 
hunters  were,  and  the  manner  of  their  work  ! 
But  Carson  hushed  the  clamour  very  coolly 
with  a  gesture. 

That  camp  was  very  near,  as  he  had  said. 
With  the  dawn  the  slave-hunters  would 
renew  their  march.    This  village  lay  near  to 
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their  northward  route.  What  would  the 
chief  do  ?  Would  he  await  the  coming  of 
the  raiders  and  deliver  himself  and  his 
people  into  their  hands  ?    Or  would  he  and 


with  rage  through  his  brown  skin.  His  men 
broke  into  savage  raving.  "  Thev  were  no 
frightened  rats  !  They  were  warriors,  one 
and  all  !    There  were  no  braver  fighters  in 


'With  a  shrill  cry,  the  native  girl  was  upon  the  Arab  chief." 


his  people  hide  in  the  bush  like  frightened 
rats,  leaving  their  crops  and  village  at  the 
mercy  of  the  gang  ? 

Carson's  hearers  were  stung  by  that,  as  he 
had  meant  them  to  be  stung.  The  chief, 
a  youngish  man  of  splendid  build,  flushed 


the  land  !  How  dared  the  white  man  insult 
them  in  that  fashion  ?  " 

The  chief  gained  silence  and  spoke  with 
cold  anger. 

"  The  white  man  is  brave.  He  is  brave  to 
stand  here  at  all.    He  is  yet  braver  to  speak 
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in  that  fashion  in  the  teeth  of  mj  joung 
men.  What  is  his  purpose  ?  What  does  he 
seek  of  us  ?  " 

The  words  were  interpreted  to  Carson. 
He  made  answer  in  short,  simple  sentences, 
easily  to  be  followed.  There  was  a  glow  of 
hope  in  his  heart.  These  people  were 
answering  to  his  touch.  There  was  a  fine 
heat  of  ferocity  in  them. 

"  Well  I  know  that  you  are  brave.  That 
is  why  I  am  come.  You  will  not  wait  tamely 
for  these  evil  men  to  make  you  slaves  ? 
You  will  not  run  aw-ay  and  hide  from  them  ? 
Then  what  may  you  dp?  I  w'ill  tell  you. 
You  shall  march  with  me  this  very  night,  and, 
wdien  the  dawn  is  grey  in  the  sky,  w^e  will 
stamp  flat  that  foul  camp  beneath  our  feet  !  " 

The  warriors  answered  with  an  exultant 
roar.  Only  the  chief  appeared  to  hesitate. 
Carson  was  watching  his  face  very  keenly. 
"  There  is  much  plunder  in  that  camp,"  he 
said.  "  I  shall  claim  nothing  for  myself,  not 
one  yard  of  cloth  or  pound  of  powder.  I 
shall  claim  only  the  lives  of  the  slaves  whom 
they  hold  in  chains.  One  of  those  slaves  is 
my  servant,  a  man  tried  often,  proved  faithful 
to  death.  For  his  sake,  I  will  go  with  you 
and  show  you  how^  the  white  men  fight !  " 

And  that  turned  the  scale.  The  chief 
loved  war,  but  he  loved  loot  with  a  greater 
warmth. 

"  We  W'ill  go  with  you,  white  man  ! "  he 
cried.  "  We  have  heard  of  the  valour  of  the 
white  man.  He  shall  see  at  the  dawn  if  I 
and  my  young  men  are  frightened  babes  1 " 

And  at  that  word  the  w^arriors  lifted  up 
their  voices  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  sight  of 
game.  Carson  spoke  when  the  fierce  howiing 
died. 

"It  is  good,  chief,"  he  said.  "  I  do  well 
believe  that  you  and  your  warrioi's  are  men. 
Now  let  us  eat  and  so  go  forth." 

The  daw^n  was  very  near.  In  a  loose, 
ragged  column  some  sixty  natives  w^ere 
advancing  through  the  forest.  They  moved 
silently  as  ghosts.  Before  them  went  a 
spray  of  spies.  To  a  man  they  were  armed 
with  spears,  clubs,  and  knives.  The  only 
firearm  of  the  party  hung  at  the  belt  of 
Blue-funk  Carson.  He  walked  beside  the 
chief  as  noiselessly  as  a  white  man  may. 
l^e'dY  to  him,  like  a  shadow,  flitted  the  native 
girl,  brooding  upon  her  vengeance. 

Carson  touched  the  chief's  shoulder,  and 
tlie  column  baited.  The  skirmishers  were 
creeping  back.    The  camp  was  near  at  hand. 

Through  the  trees  they  could  see  the 
gleam  of  dying  fires.  The  stars  had  faded 
away.    A  grey,  misty  light  was  filtering  down 


through  the  canopy  of  leaves.  The  air  was 
damp  and  chill. 

Carson  had  made  plain  his  plan  of  attack 
to  the  chief.  It  was  crudely  simple.  He 
trusted  entirely  to  tlie  shock  of  a  surprise 
attack  and  to  the  natural  courage  of  his 
spearmen.  There  would  be  sentries,  but  the 
warning  they  could  give  must  not  suffice. 
The  chained  slaves  lay  together.  Upon  the 
other  half  of  the  camp  Carson  would  lead 
his  rush. 

The  spearmen  were  gathered  now  on 
tiptoe,  straining  at  the  leash.  Carson  and 
the  chief  led  them  slowly  forward  through 
the  trees.  The  camp  lay  in  a  clearing.  It 
was  before  them  now.  Carson  could  see  the 
drooping  figures  of  three  sentries.  He  had 
a  sadden  remembrance  of  that  tense  moment 
before  the  kick-off  of  a  big  Rugby  football 
match.  Just  so  he  had  lined  up  often 
enough  with  the  rest  of  the  straining 
forwards.  He  smiled  involuntarily,  then 
glanced  at  the  chief  and  nodded.  And  then, 
with  one  mad  yell,  they  charged,  the  English- 
man and  the  native  leader  side  by  side  ten 
yards  before  the  rest. 

Carson  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  sentries  as 
he  ran  at  his  full  speed.  He  saw  them 
straighten  up  as  the  charging  yell  rang  out. 
They  lifted  their  rifles  and  fired.  Something 
clipped  Carson's  right  ear  like  a  red-hot 
wire.  His  revolver  spat  at  the  nearest 
sentry,  and  the  man  crumpled.  As  he  fell, 
Carson  caught  his  rifle  from  his  hand, 
gripping  it  by  the  barrel,  and  so  charged  on 
into  the  awakening  camp. 

And  now  those  slave-hunters  w^ere  tasting 
something  of  the  wild  panic  they  had  so 
often  caused.  Their  own  strategy  of  a 
surprise  at  dawn  was  turned  against  them. 
They  woke  w^ith  the  glint  of  steel  in  their 
eyes,  with  yells  of  hate  in  their  ears,  to 
receive  as  best  they  might  a  savage  charge 
that  crashed  right  home.  That  charge  was 
led  by  a  gaunt  white  man  brandishing  round 
his  head  a  heavy  rifle,  and  by  a  huge  native 
who  gripped  a  gleaming  spear.  Behind 
came  a  vision  of  fierce,  dark  faces,  white 
eyeballs,  and  a  press  of  steel.  The  fight  was 
short  and  desperate.  Many  of  the  slave- 
hunters  were  brave  as  cornered  rats,  but  they 
received  as  little  mercy  as  such  vermin. 
They  died  quickly,  too  quickly  for  justice. 
Quarter  ?  Let  those  who  have  not  seen  a 
raided  village  prate  of  quarter !  (Larson, 
who  could  be  over-merciful,  never  gave  a 
thought  to  pity  now.  He  raged  through  the 
screaming,  cursing  press,  that  was  beginning 
to  suck  back  and  break,  wielding  his  rifle- butt 
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like  Thor's  own  hammer.  He  bad  seen  thosa 
murdered  children,  and  could  not  forget. 

He  saw  the  Arab  leader,  well-nigh  as 
stately  as  ever,  bearing  himself  like  a  man 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  He  made  for  him 
grimly.  But,  ere  he  could  engage  him,  a 
swifter  shadow  darted  by.  With  a  shrill 
cry,  the  native  girl  was  upon  the  Arab  chief. 
Her  long  spear  flashed  home  clean  through 
his  body.  A  sword  gleamed,  and  his  slayer 
fell  dead  upon  his  body.  But  her  vengeance 
was  complete.  Carson  felt  that,  and  chuckled 
fiercely  as  his  butt  smashed  home  upon  the 
swordsman's  head. 

It  was  ending  now — ending  swiftly.  The 
heart  was  out  of  the  slave-hunters.  The 
fight  was  a  slaughter  now.  Those  who  cried 
for  mercy  died  where  they  stood.  Those 


who  fled  were  followed  and  hunted  down. 
The  bravest  and  wisest  of  the  gang  died 
fighting,  accepting  grimly  the  risks  of  their 
dark  trade.  The  last  scene  was  ugly,  horribly 
ugly  and  cruel.  But  there  were  red  w^'ongs 
to  avenge,  such  countless  wrongs  that,  if 
each  one  of  those  blackbirders  had  died  by 
slow-drawn  torture,  he  would  have  received 
no  more  than  his  deserts. 

Carson  turned  from  the  massacre  and  went 
to  seek  Imbono.  Among  the  excited 
prisoners  he  found  his  servant,  half  senseless, 
prone  upon  the  ground,  loaded  down  with 
fetters,  his  bare  back  a  sight  to  turn  even  a 
hard  man  sick.  Carson,  fumbling  for  his 
flask,  looked  grimly  back  towards  the  camp. 
No,  it  w^as  hardly  a  case  for  mercy  !  "  he 

said. 


The  story  of  a  further  adventure  of  Trader  Carson's  will  apjiear  in  the  next  number o 


CHILD  SADNESS. 


/^HILD  of  a  life  so  soft, 
^   Laughters  and  sleep, 
Why  grow  thine  eyes  so  oft 
Solemn  and  deep? 

Wnat  of  the  gathering  snow, 
Winters  that  weary  us, 

Sprite,  dost  thou  lightly  know, 
Momently  serious? 


Flitting  in  pink  or  white 

Over  the  lawn, 
Feel'st  thou  a  chill  of  night 

Coming  on  dawn? 

Or  did  the  fairies  tell 

Thee  in  a  dream, 
What  we  have  learned  too  well— 

Gloom  after  gleam? 


What,  amid  all  thy  joys, 
Shadow  of  sorrow? 

What,  amid  all  those  toys, 
Fear  of  to-morrow  ? 


Came  they  through  heavy  dews 

Under  red  skies. 
Bringing  thee  silent  news, 

Making  thee  wise? 


Grief  never  came  to  thee 
Through  earthly  portal. 

Yet  in  thine  eyes  1  see 
Sadness  immortal. 
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Ylir.  SORROW  AND  SLEET. 


ONATHAN  STAN- 
DISH  was  free  of 
,  Shap  village.  He 
had  a  sound  horse 
under  him,  leagues 
and  leagues  of 
snowy  landscape  in 
front,  and  a  great 
desire  to  reach  the 
Prince's  army  again. 
His  wounds  were 
troubling  him  a  little,  but  his  heart  was  not, 
and  his  head  was  clear.  The  chances  of 
the  road  had  been  so  quick-changing,  so 
vehement,  for  or  against  him,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  luck  ;  and  that  sort  of 
love  is  like  wine  in  a  man's  veins. 

He  followed  the  northward  road  for  a 
mile  or  so,  then  came  into  the  higher  lands 
where  the  snow  had  drifted.  There  was  no 
longer  any  track.  He  was  in  a  country 
foreign  to  him.  The  snow  had  wiped  out 
roads  and  bridle-tracks,  and  lay  white  to 
the  edge  of  the  grey-purple  sky.  Not  a 
bird  called  ;  there  was  no  crying  of  the 
sheep,  for  these  were  dead  of  the  cold,  or 
gathered  long  since  into  the  lowland  fields. 
The  sun  w-as  hidden,  and  the  wind  blew 
tbin  and  reedy,  finding  a  man's  bones. 

Jonathan  was  not  dismayed.  All  the 
world  was  his  friend,  somehow,  and  luck 
would  point  the  way.  Yet  he  was  compelled 
to  draw  rein  for  lack  of  guidance  ;  and  his 
cob  began  to  fidget,  for  a  horse  will  put  up 
with  many  faults  in  his  rider,  but  not  with 
indecision. 

He  had  money  in  his  pocket— needs  must, 
the  Prince  had  explained  in  offering  it,  if  he 
was  bent  on  riding  royal  errands.  With  the 
old,  happy-go-lucky  instinct,  he  took  out  a 
crown,  and  w^as  about  to  spin  it,  to  learn 
whether  lie  should  ride  left-handed  or  right, 
when  the  sun  broke  throuo^h  the  tattered 
cloud-drifts  for  a  while.  He  put  the  coin 
back.  The  sun  was  a  little  past  south,  and 
he  rode  with  his  shadow  well  in  front  of 
him,  knowing  that  it  led  him  north. 


The  road  was  open  now  in  good  earnest — 
open  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  with 
heaven  over  him,  shrouded  from  his  vision 
by  packing  snow-clouds.  But  he  was  going 
north  ;  that  faint  shadow  of  horse  and  rider, 
thrown  by  a  watery  sun  in  front  of  him, 
told  him  that  he  was  going  north.  He  had 
not  guessed  till  now  how  deep  at  his  heart 
was  the  call  of  the  fathers — to  live  north 
quietly  in  the  homestead,  or,  if  need  asked  a 
journey,  to  ride  still  further  north.  Desire, 
like  the  magnet,  might  waver  now  and  then 
toward  the  south  and  pleasant  ease,  but  the 
needle  returned  constantly  to  the  land  of 
gallant  hills. 

Jonathan  scarcely  understood  what  dangers 
he  was  meeting  in  this  cross-country  ride. 
Twice  his  horse  floundered  into  a  six-foot 
drift,  and  he  had  to  dismount  and  drag  him 
into  partial  safety.  Once  he  crossed  a 
moorland  bog  roofed  by  ice— as  luck  had  it, 
just  thick  enough  to  carry  the  burden. 
This  hill-top  heath  was  difficult  to  cross 
in  summer  weather,  but  it  was  strewn  with 
pitfalls  now.  He  crossed  it  somehow,  and 
the  shadow  of  himself,  going  on  in  front, 
grew  blurred  and  hard  to  follow  as  he  came 
to  a  gate  opening  on  the  brink  fields. 

Then  there  was  no  guiding  shadow.  The 
sun  went  out,  like  a  candle  snuffed  by  an 
impatient  hand,  and  snow  came  driving  up 
in  the  teeth  of  a  rising  wind.  There  might 
be  civil  war  and  battle  in  the  lowlands,  and 
the  last  fight  of  the  Stuart  going  forward  ; 
but  up  here  there  was  nothing  save  wind 
and  snow,  and  a  horse  asking  of  his  master 
what  this  turmoil  meant. 

H  ever  Jonathan's  heart  had  earned  a 
hiding-place  in  his  boots,  it  w^as  now. 
Utter  forlornness  was  about  him.  His  world 
was  no  longer  bounded  by  the  four  quarters 
of  the  sky,  but  by  a  whirling  stress  of  snow 
that  would  not  let  him  see  beyond  his  horse's 
ears.  He  was  hungry,  in  spite  of  the  meal 
he  had  shared  with  Captain  Ferrers  not  long 
ago.  He  was  a  vagabond,  in  arms  against 
the  reigning  king,  and  food  for  the  tree 
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branch  and  the  rope  if  he  chanced  to  blunder 
into  the  company  of  Hanoverian  troopers. 

Yet  he  was  gay,  with  the  curious,  keen 
gaiety  that  admits  no  counterfeit.  He  was 
not  alone  with  his  horse  and  the  biting  wind. 
Miss  Linstoke's  body  was  in  the  Judge's 
chaise  as  it  hurried  toward  Carlisle,  but  her 
spirit  had  come  lightly  over  the  snows  to 
join  him  here.  He  remembered  his  trial 
by  court-martial  in  the  Shap  street,  his 
condemnation  —  saw  again  Miss  Linstoke 
get  down  from  the  chaise  and  halt  to  give 
him  a  glance,  tender,  resolute,  complete. 

"  After  all,  it's  summer  weather,  lad,"  said 
Jonathan  to  his  horse,  as  they  picked  their 
way  down  the  brink  fields. 

The  horse  looked  round  at  him,  in  plain 
doubt  of  his  sanity,  and  shivered  as  a  fresh 
gust  of  wind  blew  the  frozen  snow-crust 
in  their  faces.  And  now  they  were  com- 
pelled to  halt.  Such  a  whirl  of  sleet  and 
stinging  hail  drove  from  the  north  that 
Jonathan  conld  not  see  five  yards  ahead. 
And  again  he  laughed,  bidding  his  horse 
remember  that  all  storms  lifted,  soon  or  late. 

The  wind  spent  itself,  wearied  by  its  speed. 
The  sleet  passed  by  them.  Overhead  the 
clouds  broke,  ran  back  and  forward  in 
eddying  circles  ;  then  there  was  a  sky  such 
as  painters  see  at  times,  and  folk  say  after- 
wards that  the  colours  they  spread  broadcast 
on  the  canvas  are  good  to  look  at,  but  unlike 
any  landscape  known  to  usual  men.  Away 
to  the  north  there  was  a  sweeping  breadth 
of  steel-blue  colour  ;  in  the  south  there  was 
a  sky  of  purple-blue  ;  in  the  west  a  flame  of 
copper  red  lay  over  the  white  snow  and  dyed 
it  crimson. 

Jonathan  could  see  the  steep  fall  of  the 
brinkfieldsnow,  and  down  belowhim  therough 
outline  of  a  hut,  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
snow-thatched  roof.  "  I  told  you  our  luck 
was  in,"  he  said,  patting  his  horse's  neck. 

When  they  reached  the  hut,  and  Jonathan 
found  no  answer  to  his  knocking,  he 
opened  the  door.  The  warmth  of  a  peat 
fire  and  the  smell  of  a  hot-pot  cooking  in  the 
pan  greeted  him  with  a  pleasant  welcome. 
Both  tempted  him,  for  he  was  chilled  and 
hungry  ;  but  he  wanted  to  find  the  shepherd, 
who  could  guide  him  to  the  northward  road. 

He  found  him  in  a  low  outhouse  at  the 
rear  of  the  hut.  Shepherd  and  flock  were 
half  hidden  by  the  steam  from  the  ewes' 
fleeces,  and  the  smell  of  warm  oil  was  abroad. 

"Give  you  good  day,  shepherd,"  said 
Jonathan,  standing  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  door  and  holding  his  horse's  bridle 
loosely. 


The  shepherd  finished  doctoring  a  sheep 
that  had  been  hard  won  from  the  storm, 
then  got  to  his  feet.  "  Give  you  good  day, 
maister,"  he  said  impassively.  *'  And  w^ho 
may  ye  be,  like  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  a  will-o'-wispie  come  down 
from  the  moor  !  " 

*'  So  !  You're  the  first  will-o'-wispie  I 
ever  kenned  that  had  a  horse  to  ride  on. 
What  are  you  needing  ?  " 

"  My  way  to  the  Penrith  road." 

The  shepherd  gave  a  last  glance  at  his 
ewes,  came  out  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  "  It's  queer  you  should  need  ask  your 
way  to  the  Penrith  road,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
talked  to  a  child,  "  seeiug  it's  only  a  half- 
mile  from  us  as  we  stand  here.  Where  d'ye 
come  fro',  maister,  not  to  know  your  way  to 
Penrith  ?  " 

"No  further  away  than  Craven,"  said 
Jonathan,  tickled  by  the  man's  staunch 
simplicity. 

The  shepherd's  face  softened.  "  Ah,  ye 
come  fro'  Craven  !  I. married. my  wife  fro' 
there,  and  lost  her  the  winter  that  took 
half  our  ewes  as  well.  If  ye're  Craven  bred, 
step  in  an'  take  a  taste  o'  food." 

Jonathan,  remembering  the  smell  of  the 
hot-pot  simmering  on  the  peats,  decided  that 
a  half-hour's  delay  mattered  little.  He 
would  be  doing  the  Prince  no  service  by 
riding  without  the  aid  that  food  gives  a 
man.  They  went  indoors  together  after  he 
had  begged  a  meal  for  his  horse  ;  and,  while 
they  ate,  Jonathan  learned  that  the 
shepherd's  wife  had  come  from  Hetton-on- 
the-Hill,  no  more  than  a  league  from  his  own 
house  of  Wuthrums.  He  remembered  her 
as  the  beauty  of  the  village  when  he  was  a 
little  lad,  and  thereafter  the  two  of  them  fell 
into  pleasant  talk  of  olden  days. 

When  Jonathan  insisted  on  taking  the 
road  again,  his  host,  with  native  curiosity, 
asked  why  he  was  so  eager  for  the  Penrith 
road. 

"  You've  heard  of  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
Highlanders  ?  "  asked  the  rider,  his  left  foot 
ready  for  the  stirrup. 

"I  hear  naught  up  here,  maister,  save 
bleating  o'  the  ewes  and  the  wind  scummering 
over  Craiglaugh  Moss." 

"  And  the  Penrith  road  no  more  than  half 
a  mile  away  ?  Did  you  hear  no  pipes  a  week 
or  two  since,  when  they  marched  south  ?  " 

"  I  was  up  the  moors,  listening  for  the 
bleat  of  foundered  sheep.  It  would  take 
shrill  piping,  maister,  to  carry  through  the 
winds  w^e've  had  up  here  about." 

So  then  Jonathan  understood — suddenly, 
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as  vision  comes  to  a  man  between  on-e  keen 
hazard  and  the  next — why  the  Stuart  pipes 
had  beguiled  so  few  men  to  the  cause.  They 
liad  their  flocks  to  tend.  It  mattered  little 
to  such  as  the  shepherd  here  whether  George 
or  James  were  on  the  throne,  so  long  as  the 
king  gave  him  liberty  to  follow  his  business 
up  the  free  pastures  and  the  moors. 

"  Are  ye  following  the  Prince  south, then 
asked  the  shepherd  with  frank  curiosity. 

"  No,"  laughed  Jonathan.  *'  The  fun  of 
it  is  that  I'm  following  him  north.  He's 
turned  about,  and  needs  men  about  him  if 
ever  he  did." 

The  shepherd  was  silent  until  they  had 
crossed  the  half-mile  of  snowy  pasture  and 
he  had  held  the  gate  for  Jonathan  to  pass 
through  on  to  the  highw^ay. 

"  Well,  I  like  the  looks  o'  ye,  lad,  I  own," 
he  said  guardedly,  "  but,  for  my  part,  I 
never  understood  the  gentry  and  never  shall. 
They  have  such  whimsies,  like." 

"  What  point  in  the  road  have  I  reached, 
shepherd  V 

"Three  miles  north  of  Clifton,  and  well 
on  your  road  to  Penrith,  if  you're  minded 
that  way." 

Jonathan  gripped  the  shepherd's  hand, 
thanked  him  for  the  meal  that  had  given  him 
heart  for  the  road  again,  and  rode  forward 
up  the  rise  of  the  highway.  The  Prince's 
army  had  left  plain  marks  of  their  passage. 
The  sleet  of  the  road  was  trampled  into  mud 
fetlock  deep,  and  here  and  there  were  ruts 
ploughed  by  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages. 
He  tried  to  shake  his  horse  into  a  trot,  but 
the  nag  was, wiser  than  he,  and  declined  the 
venture.  So  at  a  foot  pace  he  went  forward. 
Clifton  village  lay  behind,  with  its  memories 
of  yesterday's  battle,  but  wounded  High- 
landers were  sitting  here  and  there  about  the 
wayside — men  who  had  crawled  down  into 
the  village,  seeking  food  and  shelter,  and 
finding  both  refused — men  who  had  after- 
wards dragged  themselves  along  the  road, 
with  the  passion  to  get  north — always  north, 
toward  Charlie  and  the  forlornest  hope. 

It  was  no  good  sight.  Pity  bade  Jonathan 
stay  ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  here,  save 
help  a  wounded  man  or  two,  and  be  re- 
captured by  Cumberland's  pursuing  force. 
He  needed  to  get  forward  to  the  Prince. 
With  dour  north-country  persistence  he  went 
past  the  dying  men,  giving  them  a  kindly 
word  in  passing.  For  himself,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  Prince's  business,  and 
could  not  tarry. 

Just  round  the  bend  of  the  road,  where 
below^  him  a  deserted  mill  stood  ruinous 


about  the  stream  that  once  had  fed  its  water- 
wheel,  he  came  on  another  victim  of  Clifton 
field.  x\n  Englishman  lay  prostrate  in  the 
snow.  His  clothes,  his  face,  were  soiled  with 
battle  ;  his  three-cornered  hat,  lying  beside 
him,  carried  a  cockade  that  had  once  been 
white,  but  now  was  a  rusty  red  where  the 
blood  of  fight  had  dried  on  it.  Kneeling  in 
the  snow  was  a  woman,  who  held  the  man's 
face  between  her  hands  and  entreated  him 
in  eager,  broken  words  to  wake  and  know 
that  she  was  here. 

To  Jonathan,  whose  heart  never  lagged 
far  behind  his  head,  the  scene  was  piteous. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  was  less  than 
middle-aged,  and  yet  she  was  talking  as 
a  girl  in  her  teens,  in  love  for  the  first  time, 
might  do. 

Jonathan  went  and  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder  as  she  knelt  there  in  the  snow.  "  I 
am  on  the  Prince's  side,  too.  Is  there  any 
help  "  .  ' 

She  turned  a  face  of  passionate  unfaith 
and  denial  of  all  hope.  "If  you  can  raise 
the  dead  to  life,  sir,  you  can  help  me.  If 
not,  leave  me  with  my  dead  !  " 

So  Jonathan,  his  head  asserting  its  leader- 
ship again,  knelt  and  made  examination. 
"  He's  alive,  and  needing  only  to  get  the 
better  of  his  hurt." 

"  Oh,  are  you  lying,  sir  ?  Men  lie  to 
women  often  to  make  life  smoother  for 
them  ;  my  husband  here  did  often  in  the  old 
days,  thinking  I  did  not  see  through  his 
clumsiness.    Tell  me,  are  you  lying  ?  " 

"  He  will  live,  I  think,  if  we  can  get  him 
to  a  place  of  shelter." 

The  woman's  mood  shifted  from  stark 
east  to  pleasant  west.  She  was  all  bustle 
and  confusion,  talked  of  the  need  for  haste, 
needed  a  man's  judgment  to  steady  her. 

"  You  are  right,  sir — oh,  you're  right ! 
We  must  get  him  to  a  place  of  shelter.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  close  behind  us,  and 
they  say  he  kills  all  the  wounded  as  he 
passes." 

Jonathan  checked  a  protest.  He  would 
not  have  believed  this  common  gossip  of  the 
country — would  not  have  smirched  an  enemy 
even  in  thought  with  such  infamy-— if  he 
had  not  met  Cumberland  yesterday  face  to 
face  and  learned  the  way  of  him. 

"When  I  thought  him  dead,  you  under- 
stand, it  did  not  matter,"  went  on  the 
other  hurriedly.   "  No  man  dies  twice.  But 

now          We  must  hasten.   Surely  you  hear 

the  tramp  of  feet  coming  up  the  road  ?  " 

"  I  hear  a  sharp  wind  from  the  north." 

"  Well,  that  may  kill  him,  too,  with  all 
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the  wounds  he  carries.  Help  me,  sir,  to  carry 
hun  into  some  place  of  safety." 

Jonathan,  looking  about  him,  could  see 
no  farm,  no  wayside  cottage  that  offered 
shelter.  The  mill  below  lay  at  the  foot  of 
an  incline  too  steep  to  risk  carrying  a  burden 
down  it.  There  seemed  nothing  but  a  waste 
of  snow  stretching  to  a  sky  of  blue  and 
amber.  Then  at  the  corner  of  a  pasture  on 
the  right  he  saw  the  outline  of  a  byre.  He 
gathered  the  wounded  man  into  his  arms, 
gently  as  a  nurse  might  do,  and  set  forward 
up  the  field.  The  distance  was  no  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  but  the  going  was  so 
slippery  that  .even  his  great  strength  of  body 
all  but  failed  him.  When  he  halted  near 
the  doorway  of  the  byre,  while  his  companion 
ran  forward  to  open  for  him,  the  sweat  was 
standing  on  his  face,  and  the  north  wind 
dried  it  there. 

From  within  there  came  the  charitable, 
warm  smell  of  cattle  snugly  housed,  the 
rattle  of  chains.  There  came,  too,  a  wild 
Gaelic  oath,  and  the  woman  withdrew  with 
a  sharp  cry  from  the  Highlander  who  ran, 
dirk  in  hand,  through  the  doorway. 

Jonathan  laid  down  his  burden  hurriedly 
and  faced  the  man,  who  was  like  a  wild 
beast  that  had  cubs  to  guard.  Jonathan  had 
neither  sw^ord  nor  pistol ;  but  Cumberland, 
when  he  had  robbed  him  of  these,  had  left 
him  the  white  cockade,  thinking  it  would 
sit  well  on  a  felon  hanging  from  a  wayside 
tree.  Jonathan,  moreover,  had  not  much 
Gaelic  at  command — no  Sassenach  has,  unless 
he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship — but 
the  Prince  had  taught  him  one  sentence 
that  would  be  more  than  money  in  his 
pocket. 

He  spoke  to  the  Highlander,  touched  the 
cockade  in  his  hat,  and  the  wild  beast  with 
cubs  to  guard  was  suddenly  a  douce  and 
gallant  gentleman.  There  was  poetry  in  the 
invitation  he  gave  that  Jonathan  should 
enter,  as  if  he  placed  a  roomy  house  and 
hospitality  at  his  disposal. 

Jonathan  picked  up  his  burden  again  and 
laid  him  on  a  heap  of  bracken.  Then  he  and 
the  wife  he  had  helped  in  need  looked  round 
them.  Three  tallow  candles  lit  the  barn, 
throwing  strange  shadows  on  the  rafters,  on 
the  hay  that  was  stored  over  the  cattle's 
rattling  chains.  In  the  far  corner  two  men 
lifted  themselves  to  learn  what  the  tumult 
was  about ;  both  were  English,  and  botli 
carried  wounds.  So  much  was  plain.  It 
was  only  when  he  drew  nearer,  his  eyes 
growing  used  to  the  dusk  here,  after  the 
wintry  sunlight  out  of  doors,  that  he  saw 


one  of  the  two  English  regarding  him  with 
a  smile  of  good-tempered  devilry. 

"  You  —  Mauleverer  —  you  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  quick  compunction. 

"  Yes,  the  same  bad  ha'penny  that  always 
turns  up— the  rolling  stone  that  gathers  no 
moss,  though  why  a  stone  should  want  to 
gather  moss,  I  never  could  fathom.  I — I 
am  rather  tired,  Mr.  Standish.  This  affair 
of  the  Eising  bores  me.  Have  you  a  snuff- 
box ?  Good  !  I  lost  mine  in  that  Clifton 
skirmish.  These  rogues  of  Hanover  are  not 
content  to  put  a  bullet  through  a  man — 
they  rob  him  of  his  solace  afterwards." 

Between  the  taking  of  a  pinch  and  the 
lifting  of  it  to  his  nostrils,  Mauleverer  fell 
back  and  slept.  He  slept  so  well  at  a 
moment's  notice  that  he  dreamed  of  pleasant 
things  and  talked  in  his  sleep  like  a  child. 
All  his  talk  was  of  Miss  Linstoke,  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  follow  him  along  the 
Gretna  road  ;  and  Jonathan,  listening  to  it 
all,  was  aware  that  this  man  with  the 
muddied  record  had  loved  Miss  Linstoke 
very  well. 

The  second  Englishman  slept  through  the 
turmoil.  The  Highlander,  alert  to  the  last 
of  his  strength,  fell  w^here  he  stood,  with 
some  stifled  prayer  that  Charlie  would  win 
home.  Jonathan  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  four  wounded,  then  at  the  lady  he  had 
assisted  in  distress. 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you  smile  ?  "  she  asked 
petulantly.  "  There's  death  waiting  on  the 
threshold,  maybe,  and  you  smile  !  " 

"  Madam,  I  shall  never  be  cured  of  that 
failing.  My  father  had  it — this  trick  of 
smiling  out  of  season." 

"  But  the  reason,  sir — the  reason  ?  " 

"  I  took  the  road  with  a  zeal  for  helping 
lame  dogs,  and,  faith,  I  seem  to  find  plenty. 
Do  you  understand  that  we  two  are  all  the 
garrison — that  we've  four  helpless  men  to 
guard  ?  " 

"  I  can  handle  a  pistol,  if  need  be.  But 
what  fear  of  attack  is  there  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  know  of  ;  but  in  this 
retreat,  as  I've  seen  it,  any  wayside  mill  or 
cottage  may  have  to  stand  a  siege.  The 
highway  lies  very  close." 

Yet  Jonathan  at  heart  did  not  believe 
that  attack  would  come.  It  was  only  the 
instinct  to  be  ready — ai.i  instinct  fostered  by 
the  speed  and  shifting  fortune  of  these  last 
days — that  bade  him  rob  the  sleeping  men 
of  pistols,  powder-flask,  and  ball.  Two  of 
the  six  pistols  he  handed  gravely  to  his 
comrade  after  loading  and  priming  them, 
the  others  he  placed  ready  for  his  own  use. 
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Nothing  happened  for  an  hour.  The 
easy  breathing  of  the  wounded  told  them 
that  thej  were  sleeping  off  the  worst  of  their 
trouble.  The  cattle,  too,  after  their  first 
resentment  of  intrusion,  w^ere  rattling 
drowsily  at  their  chains,  and  the  fragrant 
breath  of  them  was  in  itself  a  call  to 
slumber.  Jonathan  found  himself  nodding, 
and  roused  himself  with  a  start. 

"  Ah,  yes,  men  sleep  so  easily,"  said  the 
other,  with  friendly  raillery. 

"  Until  they're  wanted." 

"  I  must  grant  you  so  much,  sir.  You 
interest  me.  With  alj  the  road  in  front  of 
you,  you  chose  to  halt— chose  to  carry  into 
shelter  a  man  unknown  to  you.    Why  ?  " 

"  Lame  dogs  are  my  trade  in  life.  I  have 
no  other."  He  regarded  her  with,  his 
whimiscal,  quiet  smile,  took  snuff  with 
elaborate  ritual.  "  We  may  have  a  long 
watch  to  keep,  madam,  and  you  remind  me 
that  we're  unknown  to  each  other.  I  am 
Jonathan  Standish,  owner  of  a  house  called 
Wuthrums  and  of  a  guinea  I  lost  some- 
where on  the  road." 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  her  anxiety.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  not  hampered  by 
circumstance.  He  could  carry  a  wayside 
cripple  into  safety  and  jest  the  waiting 
time  away  with  equal  readiness.  Moreover, 
she  was  Irish,  and  the  talk  of  owning  a 
guinea  he  had  lost  appealed  to  her. 

"  Since  you  stand  on  punctiho,  sir,  my 
husband  yonder  is  Sir  Everard  Baines." 

Jonathan  lost  all  his  carelessness.  He 
glanced  at  the  sleeping  man  with  quick, 
instinctive  reverence.  "  Baines  of  Windy 
Knoll,  in  Lancashire  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  she  assented,  puzzled  by  the 
change  in  him.  "  How  should  you 
know  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  lived  close  to  your 
Lancashire  border  all  my  life — because 
Sir  Everard 's  deeds  were  taught  me  in  my 
nursery  days,  till  I  made  a  White  Knight  of 
him  in  my  dreams." 

"  You  did  not  go  far  amiss,  sir.  I've  lived 
with  him  for  twenty  years,  and  I  know." 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days  she  let  the 
tears  run  out  at  flood.  And  Jonathan  took 
snuff,  while  the  cattle  played  slumber  music 
with  their  chains.  The  storm  cleared  many 
troubles  that  had  gathered  round  Lady 
Baines  like  thunderclouds,  and  w^ould  not 
break  till  now.  In  the  dusk  of  the  byre 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  told  him  the  way  of 
it  all.  She  was  no  Jacobite — had  always 
had  too  much  good  common-sense— and  had 
tried  to  dissuade  her  husba^(J  fvQW  this  mad 


adventure  of  the  Stuart.  When  he  had 
followed  heart  and  conscience,  she,  too,  had 
taken  horse,  unknown  to  him,  and  kept  the 
route  behind  the  army  as  it  advanced  to 
Derby  and  retreated.  Of  her  own  hardships 
on  this  ride  she  said  nothing — only  was  glad 
that,  by  the  help  of  God,  she  had  been  near 
enough  to  find  him  on  the  road  just  now. 

Jonathan  tried  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
byre,  but  found  the  space  too  small.  He 
was  piecing  together  all  that  these  days  of 
hardship,  of  instant  peril,  had  meant  to 
Lady  Baines.  She  might  be  no  Jacobite, 
but  the  salt  of  Stuartry  was  in  her  blood. 

Feeling  can  race  too  high  at  flood,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  hear  shouts  and  curses  from 
the  highway.  The  noise  of  it,  striking  on 
the  w  arm  quiet  of  the  byre,  was  like  a  pistol- 
shot  at  close  range. 

Jonathan  opened  the  door,  looked  out  into 
the  frosty  sunlight  across  the  hundred  yards 
of  snowy  pasture.  The  road  was  thick 
with  men.  The  chief  uproar  came  from 
the  driver  of  a  gun  carriage ;  he  was 
whipping  forward  horses  whose  hoofs  were 
balled  with  melting  sleet.  Before  and  after 
them  was  a  press  of  Hanoverian  soldiery. 

"  There  goes  the  main  army  of  pursuit," 
said  Jonathan,  finding  Lady  Baines  close 
behind  him,  peeping  over  his  shoulder. 

A  big-bodied  man  came  riding  down  the 
lines.  He  cursed  the  driver  of  the  gun- 
carriage  with  broader  speech  than  the  man 
himself  had  found,  and  somehow  the  horses 
blundered  forward,  and  the  long  procession 
moved  on  at  the  pace  of  mourners  going  to 
a  burial.  Pursuit,  to  romance's  thinking,  is 
a  swift  and  free-riding  affair  ;  as  this  northeru 
road  to  Penrith  viewed  it,  pursuit  was  a  lame 
and  pitiable  business. 

When  the  road  was  empty  again,  and  only 
dying  shouts  came  down  wind  to  mark  the 
passing  of  an  army,  Jonathan  laughed 
pleasantly. 

"Did  you  see  the  big  fellow  who  swore 
deeper    than    his    troopers  ? "   he  asked. 

That  was  his  Grace  of  Cumberland.  Till 
I  die  I  shall  remember  that  square  jowl, 
with  the  layers  of  fat  under  it  swinging  like 
clock  pendulums." 

"  But,  sir,  the  best  sight  in  the  world  could 
not  see  the  man  in  detail." 

"  No,  I  met  him  face  to  face  this  morning, 
as  it  happened,  and  know  every  crease  of 
that  big  jaw  of  his.  It  is  not  a  strong 
jaw,  Lady  Baines,  though  it  tries  to  look 
like  one." 

They  went  indoors  again,  and  Jonathan, 
with  the  need  to  be  practical  in  spite  of 


"  '  I  am  on  the  Prince's  side,  too.    Is  there  any  help  ? '  '* 
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inborn  carelessness,  wondered  how  they  would 
fare  for  food,  if  these  lame  dogs  he  tended 
were  not  cured  of  their  wounds  before  the 
morrow.  Then  he  heard  the  cattle  fidgeting 
within  their  stalls. 

"  Can  you  milk  a  cow,  Lady  Baines  ?  "  he 
asked  with  disconcerting  levity.  *'  No  ?  As 
luck  has  it,  I  learned  the  ways  of  it  long  since. 
Our  men  will  be  waking  by  and  by,  and 
asking  for  food  and  drink." 

"  Mr.  Standish,  do  you  think  of  every- 
thing ? "  she  said,  the  beauty  of  her 
prosperous  days  returning  because  he  made 
her  laugh. 

"  By  your  leave,  no.  There's  always  one 
run-about  chicken  of  the  breed  I  forget, 
and  that's  usually  the  best  game-cock  of 
them  all." 

They  settled  down  to  another  waiting- 
time,  interrupted  only  by  Sir  Everard  Baines, 
as  he  stirred  in  sleep  and  asked  if  his  wife 
were  near  him.  When  she  knelt  beside  him, 
he  looked  once  at  her  and  touched  her 
hand. 

"A  second  honeymoon,  little  wife,"  he 
said,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

And  the  wife,  because  her  heart  was 
racing  like  a  girl's,  took  Jonathan  into  her 
confidence.  Was  not  that  praise  for  me  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Jonathan,  for  his  part,  went  out  of  doors. 
All  that  Miss  Linstoke  meant  to  him — all 
the  strife  of  his  manhood  in  the  making — 
asked  room  and  open  air.  If  this  were 
wedlock,  proved  by  twenty  years  of  give 
and  take,  it  was  time  he  went  Carlisle  way 
in  search  of  his  own  happiness. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  mistal  yard, 
glad  of  so  much  freedom.  The  wind  was 
bitter,  but  it  was  pleasant  after  the  sleepy 
warmth  indoors.  A  man  could  think  instead 
of  dreaming. 

There  was  unbroken  silence  over  the 
white,  sterile  fells,  save  for  the  fluting  of  the 
wind.  Two  armies  had  lately  passed  this 
way  with  uproar,  and  now  the  land 
remembered  nothing  of  them.  Austere, 
aloof  from  human  passions,  the  fells  waited 
for  a  second  fall  of  sleet  to  cover  men's  dead 
hopes. 

Then  a  step  sounded  round  a  corner  of  the 
yard,  and  Jonathan  turned  sharply  in  the 
middle  of  his  pacing  to  and  fro.  He  laughed 
when  the  intruder  proved  to  be  no  more 
redoubtable  than  the  shepherd  who  had  lately 
guided  him  to  the  Penrith  road. 

"  What,  still  here,  maister  "  asked  the 
shepherd.  "1  fancied  ye  far  on  the  way  to 
Penrith  town  by  this  time." 


"  Still  here,"  assented  Jonathan. 

"  Well,  a  man  know^s  his  own  business  best, 
and,  for  my  part,  I've  stepped  down  to  water 
the  kine." 

"  Shepherd,  I  wouldn't  be  hasty  about  it 
if  I  were  you." 

"  Hasty  ?  I  never  was  since  I  was  breaked. 
Go  slow,  like  the  sun,  and  get  your  day's 
work  done,  and  then  to  sleep — that's  how 
I  see  life." 

In  the  byre,  Mauleverer  was  already  half 
awake.  It  was  well  for  the  shepherd  that  he 
had  not  entered  alone  on  his  simple  business 
of  taking  kine  to  the  water.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  at  the  door  roused  Mauleverer  ;  he 
fumbled  for  his  pistols,  and,  missing  them, 
slipped  an  impatient  hand  to  his  belt  and 
drew  his  sword. 

"  No,  no,  Mauleverer,"  said  Jonathan 
quietly  ;  "  you're  in  a  dream,  man." 

The  fire  died  from  the  man,  and  he  smiled 
foolishly.  "  Ah,  you,  Standish  !  I  was 
dreaming  that  we  fought  two  hundred  of 
Cumberland's  whelps,  and  you  and  I 
between  us  had  three  hundred  tricks  of 
fence.  That  made  us  three  to  two,  you 
understand,  and  Ave  drove  them  down  like 
cattle." 

"  It  was  a  good  dream,"  assented  Jonathan. 
"  Best  get  to  sleep  again  while  the  shepherd 
takes  his  kine  to  water." 

Bat  Mauleverer  grew  wide  awake  instead. 
"  What  fools  men  half  asleep  are ! "  he  drawled. 
"They  blurt  out  their  dreams  for  all  the 
town  to  hear.  Shepherd,  I'm  going  to  help 
you  with  these  cattle  of  yours.  The  discipline 
will  do  me  good." 

Jonathan  grew  more  and  more  amazed  at 
the  strength,  conquering  great  weakness  of 
body,  that  this  wastrel  showed.  It  was  not 
easy  to  shift  the  wounded  out  of  harm's  way, 
to  get  the  uneasy  cattle  through  into  the 
yard.  Mauleverer  handled  the  matter  like  a 
general  ;  and  when  they  got  them  to  the 
trough,  he  professed  droll  anxiety  on  their 
behalf. 

"  We  can  take  cattle  to  water,  shepherd, 
but  say,  old  sinner,  can  we  make  them 
drink  ?" 

"  They'll  drink  all  right,  maister.  Need 
asks,  and  cattle  are  much  like  humans." 

Lady  Baines,  tired  of  the  humour  of  it  all, 
looked  out  across  the  sleet,  from  hill  to 
hollow  of  the  desolate  land,  until  her  glance 
rested  on  the  highway,  and  there  she  saw 
what  brought  her  to  Jonathan's  side.  He 
followed  the  pointing  of  her  finger,  and  saw 
a  company  of  horse  come  trudging  through 
the  sleet.    The  sun,  near  to  setting,  shone 
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crimson,  with  a  clear,  unearthly  light,  on  the 
soldiery,  and  they  were  plainly  Hanoverians. 

The  leader  of  their  company,  that  had 
been  left  behind  by  Cumberland's  main 
army,  heard  the  shepherd  shouting  to  a  way- 
ward cow  whose  habit  it  was  to  kick  and 
bluster  before  she  took  her  evening  drink. 
He  and  his  men  were  famished,  and  he  saw 
his  opportunity. 

"  There's  good  food  waiting  for  you  yonder, 
men,"  he  said. 

His  voice,  not  smooth  at  any  time,  came 
down  wind  across  the  hundred  yards  that 
separated  them. 

"  Come  into  shelter,"  said  Jonathan 
sharply. 

While  the  leading  horseman  was  fumbling 
at  the  pasture-gate  below,  Mauleverer  and 
he  crossed  into  the  byre  with  Lady  Baines. 
They  were  intent  on  guarding  their  wounded, 
but  the  shepherd,  for  his  part,  chose  to  stay 
outside  with  his  cattle. 

"  A  man  looks  after  his  own,"  he  explained, 
with  a  glance  at  the  drinking  kine. 

Jonathan  half  closed  the  door  and  took  his 
stand  there  with  two  pistols  ready  cocked.  He 
stood  in  shadow,  watching  the  twelve  troopers 
who  rode  up.  They  dismounted,  and  their 
horses  were  so  dead  beat  and  out  of  heart  that 
they  had  no  need  to  tether  them.  Without 
ceremony  they  thrust  the  shepherd  aside, 
picked  out  the  fattest  beast,  and  their  leader 
killed  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  this 
campaign,  perhaps,  that  an  officer's  sword 
had  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  butchery, 
but  it  would  not  be  the  last.  Then  they 
looked  about  them  for  fuel,  and  found  a 
little  outhouse  packed  to  the  roof  with  wood. 

"  There'll  be  plenty  of  bracken  in  yonder 
to  start  the  fire,"  said  the  leader.  "  We're 
in  luck's  way  for  once." 

Jonathan  opened  the  door  of  the  byre  a 
little  .  wider,  took  careful  aim  as  they 
advanced,  and  dropped  two  of  the  troopers. 
Then  Mauleverer,  with  his  indolent  laugh, 
thrust  Jonathan  aside,  fired  twice.  And 
after  that  they  did  not  wait  for  parley.  The 
attack  was  so  unexpected,  coming  from  this 
silent  wayside  byre,  that  the  troopers  had 
no  time  to  get  their  pluck  in  hand.  Their 
leader  tried  to  rally  them,  but  was  carried 
backward  by  the  press  of  his  own  men. 
They  stampeded  into  their  own  horses,  and 
these  in  turn  took  fright.  The  cattle  smelt 
blood — an  odour  they  abhor— and  ran  at  a 
sjiambling  gallop  into  the  turmoil. 

Lady  Baines,  looking  on,  put  a  hand  across 
her  eyes,  and  wondered  how^  it  came  that 
men  were  so  intent  on  making  Bedlam  out 


of  life.  She  forgot  that  women,  too,  have 
the  same  surprising  gift  from  Providence. 

What  were  left  of  the  troopers  clutched 
at  the  bridles  of  the  nearest  horses  and 
galloped  for  safety.  Riderless  nags  went 
with  them.  The  cattle  would  have  followed, 
but  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  between  them 
rounded  the  beasts  back  into  the  mistal  yard. 

When  Jonathan  went  into  the  byre  again, 
he  saw  Lady  Baines  sitting  on  the  floor 
beside  her  husband.  He  saw  three  English- 
men unperturbed  by  the  uproar  and  sleeping 
off  their  weakness.  He  saw,  too,  a  lithe, 
big  Highlander,  who  was  dancing  about  the 
byre  and  flourishing  a  dirk. 

"  There's  a  bonnie  fight ! "  he  was  pro- 
testing.   "  I  heard  the  lilt  of  it !  " 

Jonathan,  dodging  the  free  play  of  the 
dirk,  caught  him  by  the  wrist  and  robbed 
him  of  his  weapon.  Then  he  whispered  the 
little  Gaelic  that  he  knew — just  that  he,  too, 
loved  the  Prince  and  would  die  for  him — and 
the  Highlander  broke  into  tears.  He  had 
given  royally  to  the  last  of  his  strength,  and 
now  he  was  a  child  at  his  mother's  knee  again, 
as  all  men  are  when  extreme  weakness  takes 
them. 

When  he  was  housed  again  in  his  bed — 
bracken  under  him  and  bracken  piled  up  high 
for  warmth,  the  real  effort  of  this  escapade 
began  for  Baines's  wife,  for  Jonathan  and 
Mauleverer.  The  three  of  them  and  the 
shepherd  had  to  nurse  sick  men  into  health, 
always  with  the  thought  that  another  roving 
band  of  Hanoverians  might  come  to  interrupt 
their  quiet  life  of  the  byre. 

Jonathan  was  vastly  business-like.  He 
saw  grey  fines  of  weariness  eating  into  the 
indomitable  pluck  of  Mauleverer's  face,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  rest.  He  persuaded 
Lady  Baines  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  hay  he  made 
for  her,  as  being  softer  than  the  bracken. 
Then  he  went  out. 

The  shepherd  and  he  carried  the  dead 
troopers  out  of  sight,  milked  the  kine  and 
got  them  somehow  into  the  byre  between 
the  sleeping  folk,  and  into  their  stalls  again. 

"  There'll  be  milk  for  our  folk  when  they 
wake,  shepherd,  and  afterwards  they'll  cry 
out  for  good  beef.  I've  been  wounded,  and 
I  know." 

Without  haste  and  without  dallying  they 
built  their  fire — bracken  at  the  bottom, 
twigs  and  small  branches  next,  and  afterwards 
the  pine  logs.  Once  flint  and  steel  had  lit 
the  bracken,  the  wind,  blowing  like  a  smithy 
bellows,  aided  them.  They  cut  a  prime 
joint  from  the  cow  the  Hanoverians  had 
killed,  and  cooked  it  to  a  nicety. 
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It  was  long,  however,  before  three  of  the 
wounded  cried  out  for  beef,  or  could  be 
induced,  indeed,  to  take  milk  without  per- 
suasion. On  the  next  day,  however,  the 
Highlander  was  so  far  cured  of  his  hurts 
that  he  would  stay  no  longer.  Alone, 
humming  a  stave  of  some  Gaelic  song,  he 
went  out  into  the  Penrith  road.  He  was 
following  the  Prince's  line  of  route,  and,  so 
far  as  they  could  tell,  he  was  happy  as  a  child. 

Jonathan  and  Mauleverer  glanced  at  each 
other.  Their  instinct,  too,  w^as  for  the  road 
and  a  share  in  the  forlorn  hope  marching 
Carlisle  way,  yet  the  hopelessness  of  these 
folk  drew  them  back  with  the  impalpable, 
strong  hands  of  pity. 

"  After  all,  the  Prince  has  no  special 
errand  for  us,"  said  Jonathan,  surrendering 
his  keen  desire  and  needing  to  explain  the 
abnegation. 

"  As  you  will,"  grumbled  Mauleverer. 
"  I've  no  knight-errantry  about  me — never 
had.    It's  for  you  to  set  the  keynote." 

On  the  day  following  the  Highlander's 
defection,  it  grew  clear  that  the  three 
wounded  they  were  tending  would  not  grip 
a  saddle  or  use  their  swords  again. 

Mauleverer  and  Jonathan  had  a  rough 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  handle  wounds  ; 
the  shepherd  had  all  his  country  lore  to  help 
him  ;  Lady  Baines  had  her  woman's  instinct 
for  nursing  and  sleepless  industry.  It  was 
of  no  avail.  On  the  fourth  day  only  Sir 
Everard  Baines  was  alive,  and  his  lamp  was 
burning  very  low  and  dim.  Near  dusk  he 
lifted  himself  on  the  brackens,  and  his  hands 
went  groping  through  the  gusty  candle-light. 

"  I  need  my  wife,"  be  said  peremptorily. 

The  call  roused  her  from  a  dead  stupor 
that  was  not  sleep.  She  was  at  his  side, 
gathering  him  to  her  with  a  jealous  challenge 
to  the  thief  who  had  entered  the  byre  so 
quietly. 

"  Death,  he's  mine,  not  yours  !  "  she  pro- 
tested, not  knowing  what  she  said.  "You 
shall  not  take  him  !  " 

He  was  the  stronger  now,  and  his  voice 
was  resolute.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,  child,  it 
is  our  second  honeymoon  ?  The  long  road 
ended — and  the  dawn  !  "  He  was  silent  for 
a  while,  a  great  happiness,  that  Avas  almost 
splendour,  in  his  eyes.  "  The  dawn  wind — 
d'ye  scent  it  ? — and  the  strong  sun  climbing 
up  the  moor.    All's  very  well,  I  say." 

Mauleverer  and  tlonathan  had  gone  out. 
It  is  astonishing  how  human  love,  winged  to 
rise  above  the  muddy  roads,  can  make  a 
temple  of  a  byre,  so  that  men  fear  to  tread 
its  floor. 


On  the  fifth  day  there  was  Lady  Baines 
to  be  attended  to.  They  took  her  to  the 
shepherd's  cottage,  half  a  mile  away.  The 
long  ride,  day  after  day,  that  had  kept  her 
always  near  to  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  Stuart  army,  the  shock  of  finding  her 
husband  wounded  at  the  roadside,  the  after 
meeting,  claimed  their  toll  now.  It  seemed 
that  Sir  Everard  would  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  his  second  honeymoon  began.  Yet 
she  rallied  after  three  days,  and,  underneath 
the  weakness  that  followed  the  rally,  there 
was  a  quiet,  persistent  cheerfulness  that 
puzzled  the  three  men  who  nursed  her. 

"  Standish,"  said  Mauleverer,  as  they  took 
a  brisk  walk  up  the  fells,  for  their  health's 
sake,  "it's  days  since  we  had  a  frolic. 
The  last  pleasantry  I  remember  was  Clifton 
fight,  when  I  tried  the  two  sword  tricks  you 
taught  me.  It  w^as  only  a  brute  with  the 
butt -end  of  a  musket  who  upset  my 
calculations." 

"  Well,  take  the  road,  as  our  Highlander 
did,"  snapped  Jonathan.  "  I'll  play  watch- 
dog here." 

"  Your  temper,  Standish,  is  infernal." 

"And  yours  —  you're  like  a  peevish 
child,  Mauleverer !  Take  the  road,  I  tell 
you. 'I 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  June  thunder- 
storm the  quarrel  brewed  up  between  them. 
Such  things  happen,  when  two  men  have 
shared  a  long  endeavour,  and  the  patience, 
never  natural  to  them,  is  broken  through. 

They  went  down  to  t?he  farm  for  their 
swords — Jonathan's  a  blade  unknown  to  him, 
borrowed  days  ago  from  one  of  the  wounded 
English — and  they  went  to  the  field  behind 
the  mistals.  It  was  a  good  fight.  Each 
attempted  the  tricks  of  fence  known  to 
both,  and,  when  that  pleasantry  was  over, 
they  fell  to  in  grim  earnest.  At  the  end  of 
it  Mauleverer  flicked  the  other's  blade  into 
the  yellow  sunlight,  made  as  if  to  thrust,  and 
conquered  the  impulse  with  some  hardship. 

Jonathan  had  lost  the  humour  that  salted 
the  open  road  for  him.  The  drudgery  of 
these  last  days  had  made  little  things  as  big 
as  hay-stacks,  and  for  a  moment  he  resented 
his  defeat. 

"It  was  all  that  our  friendship  lacked,", 
said  Mauleverer,  with  his  odd,  twisted 
smile.  "  Com^e,  sir,  admit  that  my  grievance 
rankled.  You  took  my  bride,  you  worsted 
me  twice  with  the  sword ;  it's  my  turn,  I 
think.  Have  you  a  pinch  of  snuff  ?  It 
keeps  out  the  cold  of  your  confounded 
climate." 

As  they  sat  beside  the  hearth  that  night — 
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Lady  Baines  asleep  in  the  one  upstairs  room, 
the  shepherd  snoring  in  his  chair— Jonathan 
laughed  quietly. 

"  This  is  the  great  gay  road  that  poets 
sing  about,  Mauleverer — three  men  in  a 
smoky  kitchen,  and  upstairs  a  new-made 
widow  who's  cried  herself  to  sleep  at  last." 

Mauleverer  turned,  with  a  passing  mood 
of  gravity.  "  Not  a  gay  road,  but  great — 
yes,  my  lad,  it's  a  great  road." 

Then  he  fell  into  his  train  of  thought 
again.  He  did  not  understand  himself, 
would  have  jeered  at  the  thought  that,  on 
the  rack  of  heartache,  he  was  learning  man- 
hood. By  all  rules  known  to  the  men  of  his 
world,  he  should  have  hated  Jonathan.  Day 
by  day  his  love  for  Miss  Linstoke  was  eating 
deeper,  and  Jonathan  had  robbed  him.  But 
day  by  day  his  love  was  undergoing  a  line 
transformation.  It  was  her  happiness  he 
asked  for  now — asked  for  with  a  passionate 
and  vehement  desire — and  he  knew  that  she 
was  safer  in  the  hands  of  this  mad-witted 
Squire. 

The  whole  way  of  it  was  astonishing  to 
Mauleverer  as  he  faced  the  truth  to-night. 
It  was  incredible  that  he  should  feel  like 
this — it  was  farcical — but  a  man  feels  as  he 
feels,  and  there's  no  counterfeit. 

"  You  may  be  bored  consumedly, 
Standish,"  he  said,  stirring  the  peat  fire  with 
his  boot,  "  but,  for  me,  the  great  gay  road 
grows  broader  every  day.  This  widow  we 
are  guarding — see  the  courage  of  her,  look- 
ing f(3rward  to  a  second  honeymoon.  The 
shepherd  snoring  like  a  pig — he  sheltered 
us,  though  Charhe  and  the  Rising  were  none 
of  his  concern." 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself,  and  hastened 
to  tell  some  story  that,  even  among  his 
intimates  of  old  days,  had  been  accounted 
racy.  He  capped  it  with  a  second  as  he 
kicked  off  his  riding-boots.  And  after  that 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  lang-settle, 
yawned  twice,  and  pretended  that  he  slept. 

The  next  day,  about  noon.  Lady  Baines 
was  so  far  recovered  that  she  would  not 
permit  her  squires  to  stay  longer  from  their 
friends  of  the  retreat.  There  was  no  horse 
about  the  place — all  had  gone  in  that  wild 
stampede  at  the  byre  a  half-mile  below — but 
the  shepherd  knew  of  a  friend  who  would 
lend  him  a  gig  and  a  roan  mare,  and  he 
volunteered  to  drive  Lady  Baines  across 
broken  country  into  Lancashire. 

^'  In  this  weather,  save  the  mark,  and  it*s 
?ione  of  his  affair!  "  drawled  Mauleverer,  after 
they  had  taken  their  farewells,  "  The  road's 
\i  great  road,  I  tell  you," 


They  reached  the  gay  road  by  way  of  the 
byre  where  they  had  buried  many  dead — 
their  own  enmity  among  them — and  set  their 
faces  to  the  north.  There  were  no  marks 
now  of  gun-carriages  and  trampled  feet 
along  the  highway,  for  storm  after  storm  of 
driving  sleet  had  covered  all  traces  of  the 
march,  and  the  going  was  the  worse  for 
that.  The  wheel  ruts  and  the  hollows  made 
by  hoofs  and  feet  of  two  armies  had  frozen 
hard,  and  at  every  other  step  the  wayfarers 
blundered  through  the  sleet  into  these  pit- 
falls. At  the  end  of  five  miles  their  ankles 
were  so  fiery  with  pain  that  it  was  difficult 
for  each  to  conceal  from  the  other  what  the 
hardship  meant.  They  hobbled  forward  for 
two  miles  further,  then  Jonathan  suggested 
diffidently  that  they  should  sit  down  and 
rest.  They  sat  in  the  wayside  snow,  without 
any  sense  of  absurdity  in  the  situation  ;  then, 
as  they  found  themselves  dozing,  they  got  to 
their  feet  again  and  went  forward. 

"It  might  be  worse,"  hazarded  Jonathan. 
"  We've  swords  and  pistols — and  tobacco." 

Mauleverer  came  stiffly  to  attention. 
"  Permit  me  to  salute  an  optimist,"  he  said, 
"  and  to  beg  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  from  him," 
he  added  by  and  by. 

The  wind  was  raving  straight  from  the 
north,  but  they  built  a  little  wall  of  snow, 
and  behind  its  shelter  set  flint  and  steel  to 
tinder  and  lit  their  pipes.  They  were  in  the 
fashion,  as  it  happened,  for  the  Prince  they 
were  labouring  to  overtake  carried  always  a 
clay  pipe  that  cheered  him  in  defeat. 

They  plodded  on.  The  sky  was  grey  and 
sullen,  the  road  went  white  between  white, 
sterile  pastures.  It  did  not  trouble  them 
that  they  were  a  week  behind  the  Prince's 
army,  moving  at  the  pace  of  twenty  miles  a 
day.  They  hoped  to  reach  him,  and  mean- 
while the  evil  going  occupied  their  w^iole 
attention. 

The  sun  went  down  on  their  exploit, 
and  with  the  dusk  a  knowledge  of  their 
weariness. 

"  When  a  man  can  do  no  more,  he  goes 
to  sleep— if  he's  wise,"  r.s^id  Mauleverer, 
limping  with  a  pitiable  attempt  to  stride. 

"Here  in  the  snow  ?  "  suggested  Jonathan, 
with  a  sigh  of  happiness. 

"  No,  comrade — not  here  in  the  snow,  by 
your  leave.  We  must  get  forward  till  we 
reach  a  house  of  some  kind.  No  need  to  die 
before  our  time." 

A  half-mile  further  on  they  saw  a  light 
stream  out  across  the  roadway,  and  the  sign- 
board of  a  tavern  was  rocking  and  creaking 
ill  the  wind. 
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"  Luck  of  the  road  !  "  chuckled  Mauleverer. 
There's  always  a  tavern,  if  one  needs  it 
sufficiently." 

They  found  good  cheer  indoors,  though 
the  host  was  doubtful  of  tbeni  at  the  first. 
Indeed,  neither  their  clothes  nor  their 
limping  gait  suggested  confidence.  It  was 
only  when  he  heard  them  speak,  saw 
Jonathan  pull  out  a  handful  of  crowns  and 
guineas  from  his  pocket,  that  the  landlord 
found  civility. 

"  Odd  how  gold  refines  men's  manners," 
said  Mauleverer,  with  laxy  irony,  as  they  sat 
down  to  a  meal  hastily  prepared.  "  Heigho, 
Standish  !  I've  learned  my  world  and  grudge 
the  schooling  fees.  Gold — and  a  woman's 
eyes — they're  the  prime  levers,  comrade. 
Yet,  believe  me,  there  is  Burgundy,  the 
Cinderella  of  the  trio,  needing  only  to  be 
courted  to  be  understood." 

Jonathan  was  in  no  mood  for  philosophy. 
He  was  too  busy  with  his  hunger,  and  went 
on  eating  with  a  disregard  of  Mauleverer's 
chatter  that  in  itself  was  proof  of  friendship. 
But  he  admitted  the  other's  logic,  so  far  as 
the  Burgundy  was  concerned.  They  shared 
a  third  bottle,  till  at  last  the  cold  of  the  day  s 


march  yielded  to  the  inner  warmth,  and  then 
they  went  to  bed  betimes,  with  orders  to  be 
roused  at  dawn. 

No  man  knows  how  he  will  arise  next 
morning,  so  far  as  his  health  of  body  is 
concerned.  It  seemed  to  these  two  that  a 
mixture  of  battle,  watching  by  sick-beds,  a 
perishing  march  through  roads  whipped  by 
a  north-east  wind,  followed  by  a  round  and 
ample  meal,  was  not  a  regimen  that  any 
physician  would  prescribe.  Yet  it  happened 
that  both  woke,  in  answer  to  the  landlord's 
hasty  knocking,  with  a  sense  of  great  fitness 
for  the  day's  work  ahead.  Their  souls  had 
thrived  on  yesterday's  adventure  ;  and  that 
unwieldy  ship,  the  body,  needs  always  this 
sort  of  helm  to  guide  it. 

This  very  sense  of  well-being  was  leading 
them  into  another  escapade  that  was  to  end 
in  comedy — a  comedy  more  laughable  in  the 
retrospect  than  in  the  playing.  They  break- 
fasted well,  their  heads  close  together  over 
some  plan  that  Jonathan  was  explaining. 

Good  !  "  said  Mauleverer.  "  We're  on 
the  great  gay  road  again.  Permit  me  to 
laugh,  Standish,  and  help  me  to  another 
rasher." 
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The  Practical  Outcome  of  Ruskinism. 


By  a.  E.  FLETCHER, 

First  President  of  the  RiisUn  Society  of  Birmingham. 


A FEW  years  ago,  at  a  well-known 
theological  college,  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  John  Rnskin's 
teaching  was  debated.  Though  a  resolution 
embodying  an  affirmative  answer  was  carried, 
the  fact  that  a  large  minority  of  the  students 
• — young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry  —  voted  with  the  Noes  "  was 
significant.  It  proved  that  many  people 
were  then  under  the  impression  that  this 
great  prophet  of  the  Victorian  age  was 
a  mere  visionary  —  a  picturesque  figure 
beckoning  to  us  from  the  misty  heights  that ) 
mark  the  frontiers  of  Utopia,  not  a  leader  of 
men  who  have  to  take  their  chance  of  victory  ( 
or  defeat  in  the  hard  battle  of  life.  The 
publication  of  the  complete  Library  Edition 
of  Ruskin's  works,  and  of  liis  great  biography 
by  Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  has  largely  helped  to 
dispel  this  illusion.  For  the  notion  that  got 
abroad  that  Ruskin  was  a  dreamer,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  himself  to  some  extent  to  blame.  In 
his  younger  days  he  sometimes  gave  uttoance 
to  sentiments  and  prejudices  which  he  greatly 
modified  in  his  later  years.  No  writer  has 
been  more  frank  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  mistakes.    "  I  was  an  ass  when  I  wrote 


that,"  he  says  in  a  footnote  to  a  well-known 
passage  in  "  Modern  Painters."  Journalists 
and  reviewers  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  helped  to  popularise  the  idea  that 
Ruskin  was  too  impossible  a  man  for  this 
world  ;  but,  in  poking  fun  at  him,  they  merely 
displayed  their  own  ignorance.  A  diverting 
article  in  Le  Figaro^  among  other  ludicrous 
statements,  contained  the  following  : — 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  retired  to  Brant  wood,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Coniston.  With  the  aid 
of  a  few  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  he 
has  constructed  on  the  lake,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  little  harbour,  into  which  steam- 
boats are  never  admitted.  He  has  recruited 
a  gang  of  road-menders,  in  order  to  make 
for  his  own  use  a  road  forbidden  to  motor- 
cars and  motor -cycles-  Gas  is  entirely 
forbidden  in  his  house.  This  foe  of  manu- 
factures only  clothes  himself  with  cloth 
w^oven  by  hand  and  with  flax  spun  by  the 
wheel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Ruskin 
never  rides  by  train.  He  does  not  even 
desire  his  books  to  go  by  rail.  His  editor  is 
obliged  by  agreement  to  send  them  by  cart. 
This  editor,  in  order  not  to  quarrel  with  his 
master,  has  had  to  transport  his  bookshop 
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into   a  peaceful  and  picturesque  country, 
where,  among  fields  of  roses,  he  is  cheered 
by  the  hills  of  Kent."  i 
Eef erring  to  this  passage,  Mr.  W.  G.  , 
Colhngwood  wrote :   "  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  paragraph   is  fictional  in  every 
particular  after  the  word  *  Coniston.'  Each** 
statement  is  poised  in  the  oddest  instability 
of  equilibrium  on  its  very  slender  foundation 
of  truth." 

Kuskin's  contention  with  regard  to 
machinery  and  the  application  of  steam- 
power  was  not  unreasonable.  What  he  says  in 
effect  is  that  machinery  should  not  be  used 
where  the  work  can  be  done  better  by  hand 
labour.  All  machinery  needful  in  ordinary 
life  to  supplement 
human  or  anim.d 
labour  may  be  moved 
by  natural  forces — 
wind,  stream,  and 
tide,  "  while  steam 
or  any  modes  of  heat- 
power  may  only  be 
employed  justifiably 
under  extreme  or 
special  conditions  of 
need,  as  for  speed  on 
main  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  for 
raising  water  from 
great  depths,  or  other 
such  work  beyond 
human  strength." 

The  chief  of  the 
evils  from  which 
society  is  suffering 
— namely,  the  growth 
of  a  proletariat  side 
by  side  with  the 
growth  of  wealth — 
has  been  the  result  of 

the  industrial*  revolution  created  by  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-driven  inventions 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Ruskin  early 
saw  this  inevitable  result,  and  he  has 
suggested  a  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
it.  He  advocates  a  reversion  to  hand 
labour  as  far  as  possible,  especially  on  small 
agricultural  holdings—herein  agreeing  with 
Kropotkin  —  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
Government  control  of  industries  to  a 
certain  extent.  He  was  not  a  Socialist, 
but  he  gave  inspiration  to  the  Socialist 
movement.  In  fact,  he  was  not  very  consistent 
in  his  treatment  of  politics.  He  had  no  faith 
in  politicians,  and  once  declared  that  he  had 
never  voted  either  for  a  Liberal  or  for  a  Tory 
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in  his  life,  and  never  meant  to.  A.ny  form 
of  government,  he  says,  will  work,  provided 
the  governors  are  real  and  the  people  obey 
them,  and  none  will  work  if  the  governors 
are  unreal  and  the  people  disobedient.  The 
first  duty  of  Government,  he  contends,  "  is 
to  see  that  the  people  have  food,  fuel,  and 
clothes  ;  the  second  that  they  have  means 
to  moral  and  intellectual  education."  This 
really  sums  up  the  Socialist  programme. 
English  Socialism,  in  fact,  has  caught  its 
inspiration  rather  from  Euskin  than  from 
Karl  Marx. 

Political  life  generally  has  undoubtedly 
also  been  greatly  influenced  by  Euskin's 
teaching,  notwithstanding  the  reaction  which 
seems  to  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold 
called  passionate 
materialism. 

No  one  who  has 
studied  the  history 
of  the  last  seven  or 
eight  decades  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the 
wonderful  change, 
especially  as  regards 
economic  concep- 
tions, that  has  come 
over  both  Houses 
of  Parliament 
since  Euskin  first 
began  to  write.  At 
the  beginning  of 
Queen  Yictoria's 
reign,  nobody  but  a 
landowner  could 
enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  and 
when,  early  in  the 
'forties,  an  Irish  Under-Secretary  ventured 
to  express  the  opinion  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  he  was  publicly 
denounced  as  an  enemy  of  society,  and 
petitions  were  sent  up  to  the  Queen  asking 
her  to  remove  him  from  office.  Now,  how- 
ever, politicians  of  both  parties  have  adopted 
Euskin 's  view  that  the  performance  of  duty 
is  even  more  urgent  than  the  exaction  of 
right,  and  that  Lazarus  has  a  stake  in  the 
country  as  well  as  Dives. 

An  equally  remarkable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  popular  mind  on  the  subject  of 
art.  We  no  longer  regard  art  as  an  ornamental 
accessory  to  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  as 
something  which  the  poor  man  ought  to  do 
without.    We  now  conceive  of  art,  whether 
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embodied  in  language  or  in  colour,  in  marble 
or  in  sound,  as  the  highest  expression  of 
human  kinship  with  the  eternal  order,  the 
eternal  mysteries  of  God  and  Nature,  and 
therefore  needful  for  the  life  of  all  of  us, 
whether  we  be  rich  or  whether  we  be  poor. 
Upon  religion,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  expression 
in  art,  Euskin  has  also  had  a  powerful 
influence.  Under  the  magic  of  his  pen, 
ecclesiastical  art  has  awakened  to  new 
life,  and  as  even  Dr.  White,  the  historian  of 
"The  Warfare  of 
Science  with 
Theology,"  ad- 
mits, cathedrals 
and  churches 
'  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  and 
earlier  parts  of 
the  nineteenth 
centuries,  had 
been  regarded  as 
mere  barbaric 
masses  of  stone 
and  mortar,  to 
be  masked  with- 
out by  classic 
colonnades  and 
within  by  rococo 
work  and  stucco 
and  papier  mdche, 
became,  under 
Ruskin's  teach- 
ing, "  even  more 
beloved  than  in 
the  thirteenth 
century.  Even 
men  who  w^ere 
repelled  by 
theological  dis- 
putations were 
fascinated  and 
made  devoted 
reactionists  by 
the  newly-re- 
vealed beauties 
of  mediaBval 
architecture." 

In  domestic  architecture  the  revival  has 
been  no  less  remarkable.  Carlyle,  whose 
disciple  Ruskin  claimed  to  be,  declared  early 
in  the  Queen's  reign  that  all  Europe  was 
"  a  damnable  cesspool  of  lies,  shoddies,  and 
shams."  Domestic  architecture  of  the  early 
Victorian  period  w^as  certainly  a  hideous 
expression  of  falsehood  and  vulgarity,  and 
although  the  jerry-builder,  for  our  sins,  is 
still  with  us,  he  is  no  longer  allowed  to  cover 
his  rickety  walls  with  stucco,  and  villadom 
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generally  has  made  some  slight  advance  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  leading  to  the 
"  cesspool."  Life  without  industry,  says 
Ruskin,  is  guilt ;  industry  without  art  is 
brutality.  Under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  Ruskin  and  his  great  disciple,  William 
Morris,  the  hand  of  the  British  craftsman 
has  in  many  industries  recovered  its  cunning, 
and  the  charge  of  brutality  can  no  longer  be 
justly  brought  against  our  chief  decorative 
and  industrial  arts.    I  need  only  refer  to  the 

beautiful  work 
turned  out  by 
the  Kelmscott 
Press  to  show 
how  remarkable 
a  change  has 
been  effected  in 
the  departments 
of  printing, 
paper-making, 
and  bookbind- 
i  n  g ,  by  the 
revival  of  the 
artistic  spirit. 

As  a  man  of 
science,  however, 
even  more  than 
as  a  writer  upon 
art,  Ruskin  has 
made  his  influ- 
ence felt.  Helms 
removed  from 
political  economy 
the  reproach  of 
being  a  "dismal 
science."  His 
contributions  to 
this  subject  will 
doubtless  ensure 
his  enduring 
fame.  The  his- 
tory of  "Unto 
This  Last,"  the 
flrst  and  most 
important  of  his 
works  on  eco- 
nomics, affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  wonderful  progress 
the  Ruskinian  teaching  has  made  since  1868, 
the  year  of  the  publication  of  that  great  work. 
When  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  appeared 
in  The  Cornhill  Magazine^  Thackeray,  the 
editor,  had  to  write  to  Ruskin  to  ask  him  to 
stop  them,  for  they  roused  such  an  outcry 
that  the  magazine  would  probably  have  been 
seriously  injured  had  it  continued  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  new  economy.  Even  some 
of  Ruskin's  best  friends  shook  their  heads 
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and  said  :  "  What  a  pifcy  it  is  that  a  man  who 
has  done  such  splendid  service  to  art  shonld 
liave  abandoned  his  life  work  to  write  upon 
a  subject  which  he  knows  nothing  about !  " 
Yet,  even  by  the  academic  economists,  Ruskin 
is  now^  being  acknowledged  as  a  master. 
This  acknowledgment  has  come  very  hand- 
somely from  one  of  the  youngest  and  ablest 
of  them,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson.  In  his  inspiring 
book,  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer," 
Mr.  Hobson  thoroughly  establishes  Ruskin's 
claim  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  scientific  economists.  No  man,  in  fact,  has 
ever  been  more  admirably  equipped  for  the 
task  of  dealing  with  social  problems  than 
was  Ruskin.  In  addition  to  the  artistic 
temperament,  a  quick  imagination,  and 
forceful  literary  style,  he  possessed  wonder- 
fully accurate  powers  of  generalisation  and 
analysis.  Mazzini,  who  had  a  fine  critical 
faculty,  said  that  "  Ruskin  was  the  mostv 
analytical  mind  in  Europe."  In  "  Unto 
This  Last"  he  completely  exposes  the  old 
fallacy  that  you  can  best  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  by  giving  free  play 
to  the  refined  selfishness  of  its  individual 
members.  Other  fallacies,  long  held  honestly 
and   tenaciously   by   orthodox  economists, 
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Ruskin  also  knocked  on  the  head.  "  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  question  Ruskin's 
aptitude  for  economic  controversy,"  says 
Mr.  Hobson,  "may  read  with  profit  the 


second  letter  of  Yol.  I.  of  '  Fors.'  containing 
his  concise  and  thoroughly  effective  exposure 
of  the  three  separate  fallacies  contained  in  the 
argument  l)y  which  Mill  ptetends  to  prove 
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that  a  consumer  of  lace  who  stops  his  purchases 
of  that  commodity  and  invests  his  savings 
in  some  other  business,  causes  increased 
employment  of  labour.  The  reluctance 
of  our  academic  economists  to  abandon 
this  dogma,  so  firmly  rooted  in  *  authority ' 
and  so  serviceable  a  defence  of  unrestricted 
saving,  is  humorously  illustrated  by  the 
treatment  of  recent  text-books.  Professors 
Marshall  and  Sidgwick  '  retire '  this  '  funda- 
mental '  proposition  on  capital  into  the 
obscurity  of  footnotes,  covering  their  with- 
drawal by  a  qualified  but  utterly  confused 
defence.  Professor  Nicholson  is  the  first 
British  economist  who  has  had  the  courage, 
in  an  authoritative  text-book,  to  admit  the 
'obvious  falsehood'  of  Mill's  position,  though 
he  makes  no  acknowledgment  whatever  of  the 
far  more  effective  refutation  given  twenty- 
five  years  before  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor  does  he 
perceive  that  his  admission  involves,  as  it 
rightly  does,  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  of  '  parsimony,'  or  the  utility 
of  unlimited  saving." 

If,  however,  orthodox  economists  are  slow 
to  recognise  the  value  of  Ruskin's  services, 
other  scientific  men  gratefully  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness   to   him.     Mr.  Patrick 
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Geddes  has  stated  that,  however  absurd 
Ruskiii's  theory  of  intrinsic  value  may  appear 
to  the  orthodox  economists,  it  is  perfectly 
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intelligible  lo  naturalists.  "Biologists  and 
sociologists,"  says  Mr.  Hobson,  "correlating 
the  processes  of  organic  life  in  conformity 
with  preconceived 
and  well  verified 
laws  of  progress, 
are  everywhere 
engaged  in  giving 
intellectual  form  to 
a  science  and  art 
of  life  such  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  conceived 
and  foreshadowed 
in  his  political 
economy.  His  con- 
ception of  wealth 
is  what  sociology 
requires  for  its 
ideal,  his  value  is 
in  substantial 
conformity  to 
this  same  scientific 
purpose." 

/  Society  is  even 
coming  round  to 
liuskin's  ideas 
about  education, 
ideas  which,  at  the 
time  he  put  them  forward,  were  by  most 
people  regarded  as  hopelessly  absurd  and 
impracticable.     They    thought    the  man 


must  be  going  mad  who  calmly  proposed 
that  you  should  not  trouble  the  minds  of 
little  children  by  teaching  them  the  three 
R's.  Reading, 
writing,  and  arith- 
metic, he  urged, 
might  be  omitted 
from  the  young 
child's  school 
curriculum.  They 
will  pick  them  up 
afterwards,  if  they 
need  them.  "  I  do 
not  choose,"  he 
said,  "  to  teach  the 
three  R's,  because 
I  do  choose  to 
teach  the  elements 
of  music,  astro- 
nomy, botany,  and 
zoology.  I  do  not 
choose  to  teach  St. 
George's  children 
reading  or  wilt- 
ing, because  what- 
ever foolish  people 
read  does  them 
harm,  and  what- 
ever they  w^nte  does  other  people  harm." 
All  children,  he  insists,  must  be  taught 
music  and  dancing.    "  You  young  ladies," 
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he  says,  "  who  teach  Sunday-school  classes,  at 
present  you  keep  the  dancing  to  yourselves, 
and  graciously  teach  them  the  Catechism. 
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Suppose  you  were  to  try,  for  a  little 
while,  learning  the  Cn,techism  yourselves, 
and  teaching  them  to  dance."  Every 
^school-boy,  he  thinks,  ought  to  learn  some 
honest  handicraft.  He  should  also  be 
taught  either  to  ride  or  to  sail,  and  to 
plough  and  sow  and  reap.  Girls  should  be 
taught  to  sew  and  cook  and  look  pretty. 
"We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love," 
says  Wordsworth,  and  that  is  Ruskin's 
standard  of  education.  This  great  lesson,  he 
also  insists,  should  be  taught  to  all  children 
— that  food  can  be  got  only  out  of  the  earth, 
and  happiness  only  out  ©f  honesty.  Every 
parish  school,  he  urges,  should  have  a  garden, 
playground,  children's  library,  a  workshop 


brilliant  success,  but  his  devotion  to  edu- 
cation was  shown  in  other  ways  than  by 
merely  lecturing  and  writing.  Of  his  purse, 
as  well  as  of  his  fine  collection  of  art 
treasures,  he  gave  or  lent  freely,  and  various 
institutions  besides  the  Drawing  School  at 
Oxford  and  the  Museum  at  Sheffield 
benefited  by  his  generosity.  He  took  especial 
interest  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  staff  and  students  of 
the  Training  College  for  Women  at  White- 
lands,  revived  the  bright  and  joyous  May-Day 
ceremonial  of  the  time  when  England  wa.s 
Merrie  England.  Part  of  the  picturesque 
ceremony  of  crowning  the  May  Queen  at 
Whitelands  consists  of  the  presentation  to 
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and  laboratory  for  simple  scientific  experi- 
ments. In  the  school  library  there  should 
be  none  but  noble  books,  and  on  the  school 
walls  none  but  noble  art.  Strange  as  these 
ideas  of  Ruskin's  on  education  long  seemed 
to  be,  yet  they  are  now  actually  being 
adopted  by  many  educational  authorities. 
In  the  better  kind  of  preparatory  scliools 
children  are  now  tauglit  to  observe  before 
they  are  tauglit  to  read.  The  object-lesson^ 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  spelling-book.  A^ 
practical  outcome  of  the  preaching  of  Ruskin's 
educational  gospel  is  the  establishment  by 
Messrs.  Christie  of  the  Art  for  Schools 
Association,  which  is  doing  good  and  useful 
work. 

As  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  Ruskin  was  a 


her  of  Ruskin's  gift  of  a  beautiful  wreath  of 
hawthorn  worked  in  gold  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Ruskin  also  used  to  send  a  handsomely 
bound  copy  of  one  of  his  works  to  each  of  the 
May  Queen's  maidens. 

It  is  the  lively  way  in  which  Ruskin 
treats  serious  questions,  the  frequent  use 
ho  makes  of  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  his 
merciless  sarcasm,  his  scathing  invective,  that 
have  given  the  dryasdusts  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  harum-scarum  kind  of  genius, 
whose  WTitings  on  political  economy  may 
amuse  the  frivolous,  but  are  no  more  to  be 
taken  as  trustworthy  text-books  to  that 
science  than  is  "  Gulliver's  Travels "  to  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  introduction  to  the  study 
of  geography.    The  truth  is,  however,  that 
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^  Ruskiii  was  a  thoroughly  matter  -  of  -  fact 
and  practical  man.  No  man  ever  better 
qualitied  himself  to  generalise  from  his  own 
experience.  "  Both  from  personal  practice," 
says  Mr.  Hobson,  "  and  from  long  habits  of 
close  observation  of  the  work  of  skilful  men 
in  many  places,  he  obtained  a  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  different 
tools  and  materials  for  the  production  of 
useful  and  beautiful  goods.  This  experience 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  so-called  *fine  arts,' 
but  comprised  the  practical  work  of  archi- 
tecture, wood  and  metal  work,  pottery, 
jewellery,  weaving, and  other  handicrafts.  His 


from  study  of  history,  the  actual  processes 
by  which  large  classes  of  goods  were  produced 
and  consumed  were  familiar  to  him.  How 
many  of  the  teachers  of  political  economy 
who  have  been  so  scornful  of  Mr.  Euskin's 
claims  possessed  a  tithe  of  this  practical 
knowledge  ?  " 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  his  claim  to 
rank  as  a  practical  social  reformer  to  point 
out  that  all  the  projects  for  the  betterment 
of  his  countrymen  that  he  helped,  both 
by  his  munificence  and  his  guidance,  did 
not  realise  his  hopes.  To  be  uniformly 
successful  has  never  been  the  good  fortane 
of   any   great  reformer.      Eobert  Owen, 
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investigations  into  agriculture,  both  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain,  were 
minute  and  painstaking  ;  and  though  his 
experiments  in  reclaiming  and  draining  land 
were  not  always  successful,  they  indicated 
close  knowledge  of  the  concrete  facts. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Ruskin  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  of  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  earth,  thus 
.£:aining  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  raw  materials  of  tliat  wealth 
which  formed  the  chief  subject-matter  of 
commercial  economy.  He  had  spent  most 
of  his  laborious  life  in  patient  detailed 
observation  of  Nature  and  the  works  of  man. 
Both  from  contemporary  observation  and 


Ruskin's  forerunner,  was  brilliantly  successful 
with  the  chief  of  his  schemes  for  running  a 
great  factory  on  just  and  humane  principles. 
But  many  of  his  other  projects  failed.  Owen, 
like  Ruskin,  was  an  avowed  Tory,  and  as 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  in  her  history  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  says,  "he  fondly 
imagined  that  a  sudden  social  reformation 
could  be  brought  about  by  foreign  potentates 
and  English  magnates.  He  refused  to  coun- 
tenance the  Reform  movement,  he  appealed 
with  confidence  to  a  Government  of  landlords 
and  capitalists  to  introduce  a  Factory  Act, 
and  he  imagined  that  individual  landlords  or 
employers  would  be  the  founders  of  successful 
co-operative    communities.     He  had  not 
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grasped  the  significance  of  democracy  as  a 
form  of  association  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  acquires  a  collective  life — 
the  internal  will  to  transform  institutions 
preceding  the  external  act  of  reform." 

Notwithstanding  the  Socialist  conception 
of  the  functions  of  government  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  Ruskin  was  really 
a  strong  individualist.  The  government  he 
believed  in  was  not  a  democratic  government, 
but  a  government  of  strong,  wise  men,  though 
he  did  not  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get  them. 
Possibly  it  was  his  w^ant  of  faith  in  the 
democracy  that  accounted  for  some  of  his 
failures.  He  attempted  to  carry  out  on 
individualist  lines  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
other  thinkers,  can  only  be  done  on  collectivist 
lines.  Though  his  famous  St.  George's 
Guild  has  not  w^holly  failed,  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  its  main  object,  which  w^as  to 
reinstate  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  national 
life.  "  To  raise  a  fund  in  order  to  buy  some 
land  which  should  be  cultivated  by  manual 
labour,  with  as  little  (water-driven)  machinery 
as  possible,  worked  thoroughly  so  as  to  bear 
the  fullest  increase,  the  labourers  to  be  paid 
fixed  and  sufficient  wages,  to  live  in  cottages 
of  their  own,  with  sound  education  for  their 
children  upon  Ruskinian  lines,  and  every 
opportunity  of  wholesome  recreation  for 
themselves,  was  the  scheme  as  it  took  early 
shape.  The  fund  itself  was  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  noble  charity,  an  act  of  higher 
justice  by  which  persons  of  means  might 
contribute  a  tithe  of  their  annual  income 
to  the  salvation  of  society.  As  *Fors' 
advanced,  so  the  practical  scheme  took  wider 
character.  Idle  hands  were  to  be  set  upon 
reclaiming  barren  soil,  townfolk  were  to  be 
invited  to  return  '  back  to  the  soil,'  young 
couples  of  the  higher  classes  who  were  willing 
to  accept  a  rough  life  were  to  be  welcomed. 
There  was  a  skilled  overseer  appointed  by 
the  Trust ;  the  tenants  Avere  to  build  houses 
for  themselves  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
were  to  own  the  full  produce  of  the  land, 
except  tlie  tithe  which  they  should  pay  to 
the  Guild  fund.  By  1874  a  considerable 
industrial  side  was  added  to  the  proposed 
experiment.  An  artisan  class  was  to  be 
appended — carpenters  and  smiths,  etc. — so 
that  the  Society  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
completely  self  -  sufficing  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  As  tlie  plan  matured  in  his  mind 
and  in  the  pages  of  '  Fors,'  it  became  more 
ambitious,  until  it  grew  into  a  pattern  of  the 
elaborate  ideal  society  described  in  '  Time 
and  Tide,'  with  a  master  and  marshals  under 
him,  and  under  them  the  resident  landlords 


who  should  control  districts  and  be  responsible 
for  the  tenantry,  tradesmen,  and  labourers." 

Thus  was  the  work  of  the  Company  of 
St.  George,  from  a  small  beginning  upon  a 
few  acres  of  land,  expanded  into  a  copy  of  the 
"  New  Feudalism."  The  capital  for  which 
Ruskin  appealed,  however,  was  not  forth- 
coming. Only  about  two  hundred  pounds 
was  subscribed  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
"  Had  I  been  a  swindler,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
British  public  would  delightfully  have  given 
me  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  instead 
of  two  hundred,  of  which  I  might  have 
returned  them,  by  this  time,  say,  the  quarter 
in  dividends  ;  spent  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pleasantly  myself,  at  the  rate  of 
hfty  thousand  a  year,  and  announced,  in 
this  month's  report,  with  regret,  the  failure 
of  my  project,  owing  to  the  unprecedented 
state  of  commercial  affairs  induced  by  strikes, 
unions,  and  other  illegitimate  combinations 
among  the  workmen." 

The  Guild,  however,  as  I  have  said,  did 
not  wholly  fail.  The  unique  Ruskin  Museum 
at  Sheffield  is  the  outcome  of  it.  Ruskin 
explained  that  he  selected  Sheffield  as  the 
home  of  his  model  museum  because  it  is  a 
great  centre  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
and  he  acknowledges  ironwork  as  an  art 
useful  to  man,  and  English  work  in  iron  as 
masterful  of  its  kind.  "  Not  for  this  reason 
only,  however,  but  because  Sheffield  is  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Yorkshire  is  yet,  in  the  main 
temper  of  its  inhabitants,  Old  English,  and 
capable,  therefore,  yet  of  the  ideas  of  honesty 
and  piety  by  which  Old  England  lived  ; 
finally,  because  Sheffield  is  in  easy  reach  of 
beautiful  natural  scenery  and  the  best  art 
of  English  hands,  at  Lincoln,  York,  Durham, 
Selby,  Fountains,  Bolton,  and  Furness.  For 
these  great  primary  reasons,  including  many 
others,  I  have  placed  our  first  museum  there, 
in  good  hope  also  that  other  towns,  far  and 
near,  when  they  see  how  easily  such  a  thing 
can  be  done,  will  have  their  museums  of  the 
same  kind,  as  no  less  useful  to  them  than  their 
churches,  gasometers, or  circulating  libraries," 

The  following  extract  from  the  catalogue 
explains  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
museum.  It  contains  "  specimens,  copies, 
casts,  etc.,  selected  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  the 
truly  greatest  of  human  art  of  the  times  of 
tlie  highest  development  in  each  branch, 
and  from  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  best  flourished,  so  arranged  and  ex- 
plained as  to  be — first,  a  readily  accessible 
repository  of  specimens  of  the  finest  work 
hitherto  done,  whether  in  painting,  illumina- 
tion, engraving,  drawing  or  sculpture,  etc , 
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and  of  the  finest  natural  production,  in  the 
shape  of  crystallised  gems  and  precious  stones ; 
it  will  have  iiothing  in  it  but  what  deserves 
respect  in  Art  or  admiration  in  Nature  ; 
secondly,  a  guide  to  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  nations,,  as  evidenced  in  their  art ; 
thirdly,  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting, 
with  examples  and  instructions,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Tuscan  masters,  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Euskin's  '  The  Laws  of  Fiesole,' 
in  which  things  interesting  in  natural  historv 


ago  determined  to  test  the  practicability 
of  Ruskin's  industrial  teaching  by  running 
his  mills,  at  Woodhouse,  Huddersfield,  on 
Ruskinian  principles.  "  Converting  his 
manufactory  into  a  co-operative  association, 
he  made  financial  arrangements  for  direct 
participation  in  ownership  of  capital  by  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  mill,  devising  means 
by  which  an  increasing  proportion"  of  the 
shares  should  pass  into  their  hands,  so  that 
the  actual  producers  became  participators  in 
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or  in  legend  are  utilised  as  drawing  copies, 
while  a  true  system  of  training  the  eye  and 
hand  is  taught."  The  Sheffield  Town  Council 
showed  their  high  appreciation  of  Ruskin's 
munificence.  When  the  humble  building 
at  Walkley  became  quite  inadequate  for  the 
growing  needs  of  the  museum,  the  Council 
acquired  Meersbrook  Park,  with  its  hall  and 
picturesque  old  "Bishop's  House,"  as  the 
museum's  new  home. 

One  of  Ruskin's  earliest  and  most  devoted 
disciples  was  ex-Mayor  George  Thomson,  a 
Yorkshire  manufacturer,  wlio  some  years 


the  profits.  The  perfected  intention  of  the 
scheme  was  that  half  the  net  profits  should 
go  to  the  workers,  the  other  half  passing, 
conformably  to  the  Rochdale  co-operative 
idea,  to  the  customers.  Since  the  latter  have 
been  mostly  the  retail  co-operative  societies, 
the  entire  experiment  has  a  particular  interest 
attached  to  it  as  a  novel  attempt  to  heal  the 
industrial  breach  between  capital  and  labour 
on  the  one  hand,  producer  and  consumer  on 
the  other."  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Thomson 
produces  only  the  very  best  kind  of  work 
under  the  healthiest  possible  conditions.  His 
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experiment  was  a  great  success,  and  he  once 
told  me  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
go  back  to  the  old  competitive  system. 

Another  experiment  after  the  master's 
own  heart,  namely,  the  revival  of  hand- 
spinning  and  weaving,  was  tried  with 
success  by  Mr.  Albert  Fleming,  of  Langdale, 
Ambleside.  Mr.  Fleming's  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  Langdale  home 
industry,  "  the  first  of  a  large  number  of 
similar  revivals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,"  reads  like  a  romance,  although  it 
is  merely  a  lucid  statement  of  interesting 
facts.  The  practical  dutcome  of  Euskin's 
teaching  is  further  illustrated  by  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association.  The  primary,  object 
of  this  Association  was  to  revive  many  of 
the  old  English  handicrafts,  and  to  encourage 
the  labouring  classes  to  take  a  pride  in 
making  their  homes  beautiful  with  work  by 
their ownhands.  The" Delia Kobbia Pottery," 
of  Birkenhead,  was  one  of  the  remunerative 
art  industries  fostered  by  the  Association. 
Hand-spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidery, 
metal,  wood,  and  leather  work,  bookbinding 
and  basket  -  making,  were  amongst  other 
industries  revived  by  the  Association,  whose 
members'  voluntary  efforts  were  helped  by 
the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  in  some  places  by  the 
county  councils.  Mr.  Hobson  justly  speaks 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  as  "  a  practical 
informal  attempt  of  a  civilised  society  to 
mark  out  for  itself  the  reasonable  limits  of 
machine  -  production,  and  to  insist  that 
'  cheapness '  shall  not  dominate  the  whole 
industrial  world  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  arising  from  good  work 
to  the  worker  and  the  consumer.  Such  a 
movement  neither  hopes  nor  seeks  to  restore 
mediaevalism  in  industry,  nor  does  it  profess 
hostility  to  machinery,  but  it  insists  that 
machines  shall  be  confined  to  the  heavy,  dull, 
monotonous,  and  therefore  inhuman  processes 
of  work,  while  skill  of  human  hand  and  eye 
shall  be  preserved  for  all  work  which  is 
pleasant  and  educative  in  its  doing,  and  the 
skill  and  character  of  which  contribute 
pleasure  and  profit  to  its  use." 

A  notable  tribute  to  Ruskin's  memory  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Ruskin  College  at 
Oxford  for  the  training  of  young  workmen 
on   Ruskinian  principles.     It  has  had  a 


chequered  career,  but  promises  well  for  the 
future. 

In  several  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— notably  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow — Ruskin  societies  have  been  formed 
to  promote  the  study  and  circulation  of  his 
works,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  art  and  ethics  on  lines  which  he 
laid  down.  These  societies  number  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  proud 
to  call  themselves  disciples  of  the  man  who 
not  only  preached  a  holy  gospel  of  life  and 
conduct,  but  lived  up  to  the  doctrines  he 
taught.  It  is  one  of  Ruskin's  tenets  that 
every  man  should  work  for  his  own  living, 
and  has  no  right  to  money  that  he  has  not 
earned.  Of  the  handsome  fortune  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  left 
to  him  by  his  father,  a  prosperous  wine 
merchant,  Ruskin  spent  nearly  the  whole  in 
the  promotion  of  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  lived  chiefly  on  the  income  derived 
from  his  own  works,  the  publication  of 
which  he  himself  for  years  successfully 
superintended. 

Ruskin,  of  course,  still  has  a  few  detractors. 
He  has  been  called  an  advocate  of  the  slavish 
imitation  of  Nature.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  As  an  art  critic,  what  he 
really  advocated  was  imitation  of  Nature's 
methods.  Nature  does  not  hang  grapes 
upon  thorns  or  figs  upon  thistles.  She  tells 
no  lies  and  is  guilty  of  no  shams.  She  does 
not  bid  us  weep  when  we  ought  to  be  gay, 
nor  does  she  excite  us  to  merriment  when 
we  stand  by  the  open  grave.  Ruskin 
thoroughly  understood  this,  and  therefore, 
when  a  man  painted  an  oak  tree,  he  insisted 
that  it  should  not  be  a  gooseberry  bush. 
Ruskin  was  really  a  great  impressionist,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  and  revered  when 
his  detractors  are  forgotten.  These  persons, 
posing  chiefly  as  young  art  critics,  are  really 
scions  of  a  very  ancient  family.  Their 
ancestors  swaggered  in  the  olive  groves  of 
Attica,  centuries  ago,  and  voted  the  wise 
men  of  Greece  as  fools.  Their  descendants 
reappeared  even  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  ; 
later  on  in  the  days  of  Pope,  who,  however, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Ruskin, 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  crude  ideas  of  his 
youth,  has  won  his  way  to  the  ranks  of  the 
immortals. 


CRADDOCK'S  ESCAPE. 


By  GEORGE  BRADLEY. 


HPJARD  this  story 
twice  —  once  from 
the  lips  of  strangers 
and  again  from  my 
old  friend  Denis 
Royle,  of  the  Can- 
adian North- West 
Mounted  Police. 
Moreover,  I  was  at 
Calgary,  in  Alberta, 
when  it  happened. 
I  can  see  Royle  now  as  he  w^as  when  I 
first  met  him,  then  a  simple  "  buck  "  police- 
man, about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of 
medium  height  but  splendid  physique,  well 
shown  off  by  the  scarlet  tunic  and  blue  serge 
riding-breeches  of  The  Force."  He  had  an 
open,  clear-cut  face  and  the  keen  grey  eyes 
of  a  man  who  seldom  misses  a  shot  and 
never  betrays  a  friend.  I  do  not  think  he 
knew  what  fear  was.  His  nerves  were  not 
of  iron,  but  solid  steel.  His  chief  weakness 
was  the  usual  Western  Canadian's  love  of  a 
spree.  Twice  was  he  promoted  for  deeds  of 
gallantry,  only  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
for  over-jubilant  celebrations. 

Wind  and  snow  blew^  in  a  howling  tornado 
across  the  Calgary  police  barrack  square,  and 
raged  furiously  around  the  old  guard-room. 
It  was  night,  but  the  blizzard  had  lasted 
nearly  twenty-four  hours.  Even  in  the 
daytime  it  had  been  impossible  to  see  one's 
hand  before  one's  face,  and  two  troops  of 
policemen  had  lost  themselves  whilst  coming 
from  stables  to  the  mess-room,  a  distance  of 
barely  sixty  yards.  To  add  to  the  general 
discomfort,  the  thermometer  had  dropped 
down  to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  frost- 
bites came  savagely  and  without  warning. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  guard-room  the 
gaoler,  John  Leduc,  was  giving  final 
instructions  to  Constable  Channer,  who  had 
just  arrived  to  relieve  him  with  the  two 
night-guards.  One  wds  already  sitting  inside 
the  iron-bound  cell  with  the  man  who  was 
to  be  hanged  at  daybreak.  Leduc,  who  was 
a  big  man,  standing  at  least  six  feet  two 
inches,  was  an  Eastern  Canadian  of  French 
extraction.  "  You  boys  want  ter  keep  your 
eyes  well  skinned  to-night.  That  guy  in 
there    knows    he's   for   the   high  jump 


to-morrow,  an',  give  him  a  show,  he'll  make 
a  break,  sure  thing.  Don't  you  let  anyone  in 
that  cell,  Channer.  I'll  try  an'  get  around 
here  about  three,  if  this  blizzard  lets  down 
a  spell."    The  next  minute  he  was  gone. 

''We  shalln't  see  old  John  round  here 
again  to-night.  The  blizzard'll  last  another 
day  and  night,"  said  Channer. 

Constable  Fenton  cursed  blindly  in  reply. 
He  was  applying  some  grease  to  a  large  white 
blister,  looking  like  a  burn,  which  stretched 
right  across  his  cheek.  He  had  been  frost- 
bitten. 

"  Serve  you  right,  Jock,  for  gettin'  lost  in 
the  old  barrack  square,"  continued  Channer 
u  nsy  mpathe  t  ically . 

"Course,  you'd  never  have  lost  your 
bloomin'  self  !  Well,  it's  a  good  job  that 
poor  blighter  swings  to-morrow !  We've  had 
enough  death-watch  and  night-guard  over 
him  to  need  a  few  hours'  Christian  sleep." 

"  Too  bloomin'  true  !  I  could  do  a  twelve 
hours'  trip  to  dre^imland  very  nicely,  thank 
you.  Wouldn't  old  Johnny  Leduc  feel  sick 
if  he  heard  us  talkin'  about  it  even  ?  Say^ 
did  you  ever  see  Johnny's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Never  knew  he  had  one." 

"  You  want  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  boy, 
and  learn.  Well,  she's  all  there  with  the 
dry  goods,  and  a  pretty  girl,  too.  Belle  her 
name  is,  but  it  ought  to  be  'Po-ca-ha-wa,'  or 
something  like  it.  She's  so  dark,  she  looks 
just  like  a  niche.  Of  course,  everyone  knows 
old  Johnny's  wife  is  nearer  being  a  '  breed ' 
than  anything  else." 

"  Oh,  go,  soak  your  head  ! "  broke  in 
Fenton.   "  You  make  me  tired.    You  " 

At  this  instant  came  a  shrill,  insistent  peal 
on  the  outside-door  bell. 

Channer  sprang  to  his  feet,  alert  in  an 
instant.    "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  he  shouted. 

"  Friend  !  "  came  the  reply,  in  strangely 
musical  tones. 

"  Give  the  countersign." 

"  Night  alarms,"  the  voice  answ^ered. 

Channer  pulled  back  the  iron  bars  and 
opened  the  heavy  wooden  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  a  girl  stepped 
into  the  guard-room.  She  was  muffled  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  long  "  coon  "  coat  and  fur 
cap,  which  w^ere  pow^dered  white  with  snow- 
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For  the  rest,  all  one  could  see  were  a  pair  of 
large,  dark,  and  very  bright  eyes,  a  single 
tress  of  thick  black  hair  which  had  escaped 
from  under  the  fur  cap,  and  a  complexion 
of  a  sw^arthiness  w^hich,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bore  out  Channer's  statements. 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  pannier  basket 
covered  with  a  cloth. 

"Why,  Miss  Leduc,"  gasped  Channer, 
"  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  out  on  a 
night  like  this  ?  " 

"It  sure  ain't  the  kind  o'  night  to  go 
around  visitin'  !  I  guess'd  you'd  feel  kind 
o'  dazzled  to  see  me  My  mother  was  set 
on  sending  around  somethin'  nice  to  eat  for 
that  poor  bad  man  you're  going  to  hang 
to-morrow.  She  got  pop's  permission,  and 
I  said  I'd  come  along.  Guess  I'll  go  right 
in  now  and  give  this  to  him."  She  held 
up  the  basket.  "  I'm  real  set  on  seein'  w^iat 
he  looks  like." 

"  You  can't  go  into  that  cell,"  said  Fenton 
curbly. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  suppose  I  said  that 
I'd  got  my  pop's  permit  in  w-riting  that  I 
was  to  go  in  there  ?  "  She  dived  one  hand 
into  her  pocket  and  brought  out  a  crumpled 
note.    She  handed  it  to  Channer. 

" '  Special  order,' "  he  read.  "  'Allow  bearer 
to  visit  condemned  cell.'  That  seems  O.K.," 
he  said,  passing  the  note  to  Fenton  and 
unlocking  the  cell  door. 

Fenton  was  examining  the  note.  "  There 
seems  something  funny  about  this  writing," 
he  muttered. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cell. 

"  There's  something  sure  funny  about  you, 
if  you  had  a  hand-mirror.  If  you  tried 
to  write  with  your  fingers  froze,  do  you 
reckon  it  would  look  funny  ?  "  She  stepped 
into  the  cell  as  she  spoke.  The  cell  itself 
was  about  tw^elve  feet  long  by  six  wide. 
The  only  light  came  from  a  small  oil  lamp 
hung  high  up  near  the  roof. 

Craddock,  the  prisoner,  w^as  sitting  at  a 
small  table  pretending  to  read.  He  had 
been  arrested  three  months  previously  for 
murder  of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  kind.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  a  wiry-looking  young  man 
with  very  black  restless  eyes  and  skin  with 
a  yellownsh  tint  that  suggested  a  touch  of 
colour.  illie  policeman  on  death-watch 
was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell, 
half  dozing.  Craddock,  further,  had  an  iron 
ring  round  his  leg,  to  which  was  fastened  a 
steel  ball  and  chain.  The  instant  he  clapped 
eyes  on  the  girl  his  face  w^ent  white  and 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  gasp.    For  a 


moment  the  girl  turned  pale,  but  she 
recovered  herself  immediately  and  regarded 
the  man  with  an  almost  menacing  frown. 

"My  mother  has  sent  you  some  grub. 
Guess  I'll  put  it  down  here,"  was  all  she 
said,  placing  the  basket  on  the  floor  by  the 
bed.  The  next  minute  she  was  gone.  She 
pulled  back  the  heavy  outside  door  herself 
so  quickly  that  neither  of  the  policemen  had 
time  to  assist  her,  and,  wath  a  brief  "  Good 
night,"  vanished. 

"  That's  a  rum  girl,"  observed  Channer,  as 
he  regained  his  seat  after  closing  the  door. 

"  Too  bloomin'  rum,"  answered  Fenton. 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothin',  only  I'll  swear  that  note 
w^asn'b  in  John  Leduc's  fist." 

"  Hark  at  our  little  'tec  !  "  said  Channer, 
addressing  the  empty  air.  "  You'd  better 
put  in  for  a  plain-clothes  job,  Fenton. 
But  first  try  and  get  hold  of  some  more 
likely  yarn.  Say,  did  you  ever  know  Eoyle  ? 
He's  out  at  Yellow  Eiver,  on  detachment. 
He  Avas  dead  sweet  on  that  girl,  but  they  say 
she  threw  him  down." 

"  Good  for  Koyle,"  answered  Fenton 
drily. 

"  Well,  I  see  you've  no  use  for  the  girl,  so 
we'll  give  it  a  rest.  I  guess  it's  about  up  to 
us  to  relieve  '  Whitey  '  Brown  and  search  his 
nibs's  cell.  We  can't  be  too  careful,  you 
know\" 

Channer  unlocked  the  iron  door  as  he 
spoke  and  entered.  Fenton  followed  him 
with  a  lantern.  They  had  both  removed 
their  revolvers,  according  to  the  order  which 
allows  no  firearms  in  a  condemned  man's 
cell. 

"  Stand  up,  boy  ;  we've  got  to  go  through 
you,"  said  Channer.  He  passed  his  hands 
lightly  over  the  prisoner's  person,  then  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cell  and  continued 
his  search.  Nobody  noticed  Craddock's 
swnft  stoop  over  his  straw  mattress. 

"  Hi  !  Look  out,  you  fellows  !  "  yelled 
Brown  suddenly,  leaping  to  his  feet.  Too 
late — Craddock  was  already  at  the  door  of 
the  cell. 

The  stupefied  police  found  themselves 
looking  at  a  Colt  revolver  which,  moving 
wdckedly,  covered  each  in  turn. 

"I've  got  a  bead  on  you,  Channer. 
Throw  me  the  keys  of  my  leg-irons,  or  it'll 
be  your  funeral !  You  other  boys  move  an 
eyelid,  an'  I'll  send  you  to  dreamland  ! " 

For  a  moment  Channer  hesitated.  Sud- 
denly he  remembered  that  the  light  shone 
full  upon  him,  and  the  gun  looked  like  a 
snake  about  to  strike. 
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"  Quick,  now,  or  I'll  let  daylight  into 
you !  "  whispered  Craddock  through  set 
teeth. 

The  keys  fell  at  his  feet.  He  kicked  them 
into  the  guard-room  behind  him. 

Still  keeping  the  policemen  covered,  with 
his  left  hand  he  picked  up  his  ball  and  chain 
and  stepped  swiftly  out.  The  next  moment 
the  door  of  the  cell  slammed  and  the  lock 
snapped.  Craddock  was  free  of  his  irons  in 
five  seconds. 

"  So  long,  boys  !  "  he  called  through  the 
bars  to  the  still  amazed  policemen.  "  Glad 
I  didn't  have  to  hurt  you — you've  always 
treated  me  '  white.'  Just  you  all  remember 
one  thing — you  won't  take  me  this  trip 
alive  I  " 

He  unbarred  the  front  door  and  slipped 
out  into  the  night  of  whirling  snow. 

II. 

Theee  weeks  had  passed,  and  Craddock 
was  still  at  large.  Day  and  night  had  the 
baffled  police  patrolled  the  country  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  From  superintendent 
down  to  the  latest- joined  recruit  they  were 
heartsore  and  savage,  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  everyone.  People  in  Calgary  had 
said  unkind  things  about  them  ;  some  dared 
openly  to  exult  in  Craddock's  escape. 

As  a  side  issue  there  was  a  little  mystery 
connected  with  the  note  which  Belle  Leduc 
had  produced  in  the  guard-room  on  that 
memorable  night.  John  Leduc  had  posi- 
tively denied  writing  it,  and  Belle  herself, 
giving  out  that  she  was  going  to  visit  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  disappeared.  As 
to  Craddock  himself,  his  movements  were 
in  everybody's  mouth,  yet  not  a  soul  really 
knew  them.  Now  he  was  at  a  ranch  live 
miles  out  of  Calgary,  now  he  was  making 
for  the  United  States  border. 

Once  a  belated  policeman  on  a  spent  horse 
rode  into  barracks  wit-h  authentic  news  that 
Craddock  had  held  up  a  rancher  near  Red 
Willow  Creek,  and  had  forced  him  to  part 
with  his  saddle,  horse,  and  all  his  spare  cash. 
A  patrol  was  sent  out  in  hot  haste,  only  to 
find  that  he  had  vanished,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  him. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  shouted  the  sentry 
outside  the  guard-room  a  couple  of  nights 
later.  A  figure  muffled  up  in  police  fur  coat 
and  cap  pulled  up  a  wiry  black  broncho. 

"  Constable  Royle,  witii  horse  regimental 
number  2096  off  Yellow  River  detachment." 

"  What  air  you  in  fer,  Royle  ?  " 

"  Special  duty,  I  guess,  (live  us  the  keys 
vf  the  stables," 


The  policemen  on  duty  inside  the  guard- 
room had  been  listening. 

"  Thought  Royle  was  a  bloomin'  corp'ril  ? " 
said  one,  a  London  lad. 

"  So  he  was,  but  went  on  the  bust  and 
got  broke.  He's  come  in  to  do  'tec  duty, 
I  reckon." 

"  The  best  plain-clothes  man  in  this  rotten 
outfit,"  chimed  in  a  third. 

"  What's  that  cayuse  he's  ridin'  ?  " 

"That'll  be  Darkey — finest  little  horse 
goin'  for  detachment  work." 

Next  morning  a  thick-set  young  fellow  in 
a  moth-eaten  fur  cap,  torn  canvas  shirt,  and 
pair  of  worn  "  chaps,"  was  seen  riding  a  lean 
black  pony  past  the  guard-room  on  his  way 
out  of  barracks.  It  was  Royle.  He  had 
shaved  off  his  moustache,  and  looked  what  he 
was  intended  to  be — a  cow-puncher  in  search 
of  a  job. 

A  week  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
him.  He  might  have  died  or  deserted,  for 
all  the  police  authorities  could  tell. 

"  Why  on  earth  you  sent  for  Royle  to  take 
on  this  job,  gets  me  ! "  exclaimed  Inspector 
Manners. 

The  Avily  superintendent  smiled. 

"I've  known  Royle  for  a  good  many 
years,"  said  he,  "  and  it's  only  when  he's  off 
duty  that  he  ever  plays  the  fool." 

At  that  moment  the  mounted  mail  orderly 
trotted  into  the  barrack  square.  He  pulled  up 
dead,  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  sprang 
up  to  the  salute. 

"  Telegram,  sir,"  said  he,  handing  an 
orange  envelope  to  the  superintendent. 

It  was  written  in  code,  but  the  O.C. 
deciphered  it  instantly.  "  '  Have  Craddock 
located,'  "  he  read.  "  '  Won't  move  yet ; 
waiting  instructions.'  " 

"  You  were  right,  after  all,  and  I  was  very 
wrong,"  said  Manners  gruffly  enough,  but  he 
meant  it. 

"Manners,  you'll  go  to  him  right  now. 
Stony  Creek's  the  place.  Take  a  couple  of 
the  boys  with  you  and  get  a  move  on." 

"  Very  good,  sir.   I'll  pull  out  right  away." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  jingling  sleigh  and 
pair  of  horses  swept  through  the  barrack 
gates,  carrying  Inspector  Manners  and  two 
constables.  The  horses  stretched  themselves 
out  for  the  forty-mile  run  to  Stony  Creek. 
They  seemed  literally  to  eat  up  the  white 
expanse  of  prairie  before  them.  It  was  a 
beautiful  clear  day,  with  a  bright  sun  and  no 
wind.  It  is  the  wind,  far  more  than  any 
drop  in  the  temperature,  that  is  feared  in 
the  great  North- West,  for  it  is  that  which 
cuts  into  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  face 
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with  the  cruel  frost-bite.  Night  closes  in 
early  on  a  winter  day  in  those  vast  territories, 
but  at  sunset  they  saw,  barely  a  mile 
away,  the  scattered  homesteads  of  Stony 
Creek. 

As  they  swung  into  a  gully,  a  figure 
appeared  suddenly  in  front  of  the  horses, 
which  plunged  and  reared  as  the  teamster 
pulled  them  up  almost  on  their  haunches. 

"  What,  you,  Royle  ?  "  cried  the  inspector. 
"  What  game  is  this  ?  " 

"  Had  to  meet  you  here,  sir,"  said  Royle, 
for  he  it  was.  "Best  leave  the  team  with 
one  man.  If  you  come  up  to  the  Creek 
with  all  that  bell  music,  he'll  hit  the  trail 
right  away." 

*'Tlmt's  so.  Jameson,  stay  with  the 
team.    You,  Patrick,  come  with  me." 

The  three  walked  quickly  up  the  incline 
to  the  wooden  buildings. 

"  Where  is  he,  Royle  ?  "  asked  the  inspector 
eagerly. 

"  Hidin'  with  the  store-keeper,  Paul  Latier. 
It's  a  put-up  job  between  'em.  The  '  breed ' 
gets  half  tbe  swag.  I've  been  livin'  at  the 
store.  They  think  I'm  a  horse-rustler  from 
Montana,  over  on  this  side  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  been  askin'  me  the  nearest 
route  to  the  States  border." 

They  were  outside  the  store  as  he  spoke. 

"  Rush  'em,  Royle  ! "  whispered  the 
inspector,  with  gleaming  eyes.  "  One,  two, 
three  !  "  And  they  all  burst  into  the  front 
of  the  store. 

The  big,  swarthy  half-breed  sitting  behind 
the  counter  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Hands  up,  Paul  Latier  ! "  cried  Royle, 
and  his  arm  came  out  with  a  Colt  at  the  end 
of  it.  *'  I  arrest  you  for  being  in  possession 
of  stolen  goods  and  also  for  being  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  murder  !  " 

Latier's  hands  had  gone  above  his  head 
at  the  first  w-ord,  and  Patrick  snapped  on 
the  handcuffs.  The  inspector,  meanwhile, 
had  burst  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Not  here  !  "  he  shouted,  "  Try  up- 
stairs ! " 

Royle  was  already  at  the  top  of  the  flight 
of  stairs. 

"  No  go,"  he  said,  coming  down.  "  The 
beggar's  smelt  a  rat  and  hit  the  trail." 

"  See  here,  you  Latier,"  snapped  tlie 
inspector,  "are  you  willing  to  turn  King's 
evidence  ?  If  so,  tell  us  right  away  where 
Craddock  is  located.  Guess  it's  your  only 
chance,  if  you  want  to  side-step  the  ball- 
and-chain  gang  for  six  years  or  so." 

"Me  tell  quick,  boss,  but  me  not  know. 
He  here  just  now,  but — gone  !  "    The  hi^lf- 


breed  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment. 

"  Won't  tell,  eh  ?  Never  mind.  You 
stay  here,  sir,  and  I'll  forage  around  the 
stable  and  other  shacks  a  spell,"  said  Royle. 
"They  don't  spot  me  for  a  policeman  yet, 
an'  guess  I'll  find  him  if  he's  anywhere.  He 
can't  have  gone  far." 

In  about  ten  minutes  or  so  Royle  was 
back. 

"  Say,  I'm  plum  '  loco'd,' "  he  said,  with 
a  puzzled  look.  "  He  ain't  nowhere  around 
this  outfit.  What's  more,  there  ain't  a  horse 
nor  a  sleigh  missin'.  He  can't  have  hit  the 
trail  'cept  on  foot." 

"He  wouldn't  have  done  more'n  a  mile 
on  foot  across  the  prairie  with  this  here 
snow,  sir,"  volunteered  Patrick.  "  Why,  we 
could  spot  him  every  time  !  " 

"  By  the  saints,"  cried  Royle  suddenly, 
stooping  down  and  catching  hold  of  an  iron 
ring  in  the  floor,  "  if  I  didn'ti  forget  the 
cellar  !  " 

"  Ah,  ouh,  me  tell  you  !  "  broke  in  the  half- 
breed  excitedly.  "  Craddock,  he  in  zere  !  " 
He  hissed  the  words  with  dilating  eyes, 
pointing  to  the  trap-door. 

"You  sure  come  too  late,  son,"  said 
Royle.  "No  King's  evidence  for  you  this 
journey." 

"  He  say  he  kill  any  man  go  down  zere," 
whispered  Latier.  "  Only  room  one  man  go 
down  one  time." 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  retorted  Royle.  "  You 
save  your  hot  air  for  your  trial — guess  you'll 
need  it.  I'll  go  down,  sir,  an'  please  don't 
let  anyone  come  after  me.  If  he's  to  be 
taken  alive,  accordin'  to  orders,  I  must  do  it 
on  my  own." 

"  Very  well,  Royle  ;  you  know  the  risk," 
said  Manners  quietly.  "  I'll  wait  till  I  hear 
a  shot,  then  I'm  coming  down  myself." 

Scarcely  had  the  door  been  lifted  when 
Royle  was  half-way  down  the  steps  and  had 
pulled  the  trap  down  again  on  top  of  him. 

Well  he  knew  that  to  leave  it  open  a  second 
longer  than  was  necessary  would  be  to  give 
the  enemy  a  clear  mark  to  aim  at  whilst  he 
was  coming  down  the  ladder. 

"Say,  sir,  but  he's  sure  got  *sand,'  has 
Royle  !  "  whispered  Patrick. 

"  He's  only  doing  his  duty,"  retorted  the 
inspector. 

Meanwhile,  Royle  found  himself  in  a  dark- 
ness as  black  as  pitch.  Noiselessly  he  reached 
the  ground,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes 
kept  still  as  death,  his  ears  stretched  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  in  vain.  In  that  inky  black- 
ness there  w^s  a  sjleiice  as  of  the  grave.  Hq 
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might  have  been  alone  in  an  underground 
world.  He  could  not  catch  what  he  had 
prayed  for — the  gentle  sound  of  breathing. 
"  Maybe  he  ain't  here,  after  all,"  he  muttered, 
and  incautiously  struck  a  match. 

In  an  instant  the  cellar  was  lit  up  by  a 
flash  which  showed  everything  as  clear  as 
daylight.  For  a  second  he  had  a  vision  of 
a  hunted  yellowish  face  and  ghttering  black 
eyes.  Then  came  a  deafening  report,  and 
something  like  a  red-hot  iron  seared  the  back 
of  his  hand.  He  had  seen  enough.  In  a 
moment  he  had  made  one  bound  in  the 
direction  of  that  face,  and  found  himself 
grappHng  with  a  man.  For  a  minute  or 
two  they  swayed  in  each  other's  grip.  Koyle 
felt  his  opponent's  breath  coming  hot  on 
his  face. 

Suddenly  his  antagonist  seemed  to  weaken 
and  fall  away  from  him.  This  was  Eoyle's 
chance,  as  it  gave  him  room  to  use  his  hands. 
He  swung  his  right  upwards  to  the  point  of 
the  other's  chin,  there  was  the  crash  of  a 
falling  body,  then  silence.  Royle  stooped 
over  the  prostrate  figure,  kicked  the  revolver 
out  of  reach,  and  slipped  on  the  handcuffs. 

Craddock  began  to  revive,  and  sat  up. 

"  You  rotten  bad  shot !  "  said  Royle,  with 
a  short  laugh. 

Craddock  was  crying  like  a  child.  His 
nerves  had  given  way.  To  be  hunted  like 
a  mad  dog  week  after  week  will  demoralise 
the  strongest.  Moreover,  lately  he  had  been 
drinking. 

"  I'd  have  got  you  sure  if  I  hadn't  been 
on  the  jag  so.  If  only  I'd  spotted  you  for 
a  cop  first  time  !  " 

"  It  sure  is  a  pity,"  said  Royle  drily. 
"  Now  you  climb  that  little  ladder,  son,  and 
keep  a  good  *  holt '  on  yourself,  or  you'll  sure 
eat  lead." 

The  trap-door  had  opened,  and  the  face  of 
Inspector  Manners  appeared,  looking  eagerly 
down. 

"  Hurt,  Royle  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir.    Here's  his  nibs." 

Craddock,  his  hands  securely  fastened, 
climbed  laboriously  up  the  steps. 

"  Why,  you're  bleeding  like  a  pig,  boy  !  " 
said  the  inspector,  as  Royle  swung  himself 
out  of  the  cellar.   Royle  glanced  at  his  hand. 

"  Nothin'  to  make  a  song  and  dance  about," 
he  said. 

The  inspector  rapidly  made  a  bandage  out 
of  two  handkerchiefs  and  bound  up  thew^ound. 
"  Now,  you  two,"  said  he  to  Craddock  and 
the  half-breed,  "  you  walk  in  front  of  us  to 
the  gully,  and,  if  you  think  of  making  a 
break,  you  pray  hard  first  I  " 


The  two  prisoners  walked  in  front  as  in  a 
dream.  No  thought  of  escape  was  in  them. 
Inspector  Manners  and  "  Red "  Patrick 
followed  a  couple  of  paces  behind  them,  with 
their  revolvers  at  full  cock.  Last  of  all  came 
Royle.  He  was  nursing  his  wounded  hand, 
wMst  his  bridle  rein  was  looped  round  his 
arm,  and  so  he  led  his  troop  horse  Darkey, 
which  followed  with  pricked  ears  and 
inquiring  eyes. 

They  found  Jameson  and  the  horses  look- 
ing like  polar  bears  with  the  thick  rime  that 
covered  them  from  head  to  foot. 

Jameson  was  stamping  his  feet  and  half 
frozen.  "  Thought  you  was  never  comin' !  " 
he  grumbled.    "  Got  him,  I  see." 

Craddock  and  Latier  were  leg-ironed  to- 
gether in  the  front  seat  of  the  sleigh. 

There  was  not  room  in  it  for  Royle,  who, 
now  in  policeman's  uniform  once  more, 
trotted  behind  on  Darkey. 

It  was  getting  dusk  now.  The  police  had 
had  no  food  since  they  left  Calgary,  but 
some  biscuits  were  produced  and  eaten  while 
the  team  lurched  out  on  to  the  homeward 
trail.  Craddock  had  only  spoken  once. 
"  When  I  missed  Royle,"  he  said  in  a  dead 
voice,  "  I  knew  my  number  was  up." 

The  inspector  said  something  in  a  low 
voice  to  Royle  which  made  the  policeman's 
eyes  shine  with  pleasure. 

It  was  just  at  this  minute  that  a  mounted 
figure  was  seen  scampering  across  the  wide 
stretch  of  snow  towards  them.  As  it  came 
rapidly  nearer,  they  saw  it  was  a  girl  riding 
a  pinto  Indian  pony  at  full  gallop,  and 
signalling  to  them  with  a  mitt-covered  hand 
to  stop. 

"  Why,  it's  Belle  Leduc  ! "  cried  Patrick, 
as  the  teamster  pulled  up. 

"  Who's  she  ?  "  asked  the  inspector. 

"  Daughter  of  Corporal  Leduc,  the  gaoler, 
sir,"  answered  Patrick.  He  stole  a  glance  at 
Royle,  riding  behind,  as  he  spoke. 

There  had  been  a  glamour  of  mystery  over 
the  affair  between  Denis  Royle  and  Belle 
Leduc.  Although  freely  discussed,  nobody 
ever  knew  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Patrick 
learnt  but  little  from  his  look.  Royle's  face 
remained  unchanged,  save  that  a  stern  look 
had  come  into  his  eyes.  But  then  he  was 
suffering  pain  from  his  wounded  hand. 

*'  What  can  we  do  for  you,  Miss  Leduc  ?  " 
asked  the  inspector  civilly. 

"  Please,  come,  all  of  you,  right  away  to 
my  Uncle  Jack  Gerard's  shack,  about  three 
miles  away  ;  there's  the  trail  going  off  to  the 
right.  Those  two  Yankee  rustlers.  Barton 
and  Adams,  who  held  up  the  train  near 
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Kamloops  last  week,  are  there.  They've 
stuck  up  the  old  man,  and  are  makin'  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  outfit.  I  dodged  them 
and  got  away.  Guess  you'll  catch  them  if 
you  gfet  a  move  on." 

"  This  sounds  good  to  me ! "  shouted 
the  inspector  excitedly.  "  There's  a  thousand 
dollars  reward  on  those  two  men  !  Here, 
we  can't  take  the  prisoners.  Eoyle,  you're 
wounded  ;  you  must  stay  with  them.  Take 
them  up  under  that  little  hillock  there 
where  the  bush  is.  Light  a  fire,  and  you'll 
keep  warm  enough.  'Come,  we  must  get  a 
hustle  on." 

Craddock  and  Latier  were  bundled  out  of 
the  sleigh  and  were  seated,  leg-ironed  and 
handcuffed,  at  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
inspector.  Patrick  and  Eoyle  had  soon 
collected  an  armful  of  brushwood,  and  a 
fire  was  already  blazing  as  Patrick  jumped 
hastily  into  the  sleigh. 

"  Let  her  go  !  "  shouted  the  inspector,  and 
the  team  swung  round  and  bounded  forward 
on  the  trail  up  which  Belle  Leduc,  sitting 
motionless  as  a  young  Indian  squaw  on  her 
pinto,  pointed  with  her  whip.  As  the  team 
passed  her,  she  wheeled  and  followed  them 
at  a  lope,  shouting  directions  to  the  teamster 
as  to  the  way  he  should  go.  The  next  minute 
Royle  was  alone,  save  for  the  two  prisoners 
huddled  together  near  the  fire.  Despite  the 
cold,  he  was  hot  from  his  ride  and  exertions. 
He  had,  too,  a  preoccupied  air.  Absent- 
mindedly  he  did  what  he  had  never  done 
before  when  in  charge  of  prisoners.  He 
pulled  off  his  heavy  regimental  coat  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and 
strode  a  score  or  so  of  paces  away,  where  he 
stood  looking  out  over  the  vast  white  prairie, 
rapidly  growing  fainter  in  the  gathering 
dusk. 

Why  had  this  girl  come  into  his  life  again  ? 
Since  that  night  last  fall  at  Yellow  Eiver,  when 
he  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her  as  he  never 
believed  he  could  care  for  anybody,  and  she 
had  laughed  at  him,  he  had  done  his  best  to 
forget  her.  True,  his  life  had  not  the  spring 
in  it  that  it  had  before,  and  he  had  grown 
absolutely  reckless  with  regard  to  danger  ; 
but  his  feelings  had  become  dulled  by  time, 
Now  she  had  come  out  of  the  past  again, 
her  voice,  her  glance  had  thrilled  him  with 
a  pain  that  he  hoped  was  over.  At  this 
moment  he  heard  the  pad  of  a  pony's 
hoofs  on  the  snow,  and  the  girl  herself 
came  cantering  up  out  of  the  gloom.  She 
reined  up. 

"  Is  that  you.  Constable  Eoyle  ? "  she 
called. 


"  Yes,  I'm  here.  Miss  Leduc,"  he  answered 
coldly. 

The  girl  dismounted  and  threw  the  reins 
over  her  pinto's  head.  He  trotted  quietly 
off  to  where  Darkey  was  foraging  about  in 
the  thin  snow  for  something  to  eat,  twenty 
yards  or  so  away. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Constable 
Eoyle,"  she  said  in  a  chilling  voice.  "  You 
may  just  recollect  that  you  still  have  a 
photograph  of  mine.  I  reckon  I'd  like  that 
back.  Maybe  you've  been  goin'  around 
lettin'  on  to  folks  that  I  gave  it  you." 

Eoyle  winced.  That  sure  strikes  me 
as  unkind,  Miss  Leduc,  and  real  unjust,  too- 
You  should  know  that  to  do  such  a  thing 
ain't  my  line.  As  for  the  picture,  it's  in 
the  pocket  of  my  coat.  I'll  fetch  it  right 
away." 

"  Don't  trouble,  please,  Constable  Eoyle,'^ 
answered  Belle  in  cutting  tones.  "  I  can  see 
the  coat  there  by  the  fire  ;  I'll  go  and  get 
it  myself." 

Eoyle  did  not  answer.  He  turned  his  back 
on  her,  and  once  more  became  lost  in  gloomy 
thought.  "She  sure  is  real  mean,"  he 
muttered  ;  "  she  needn't  have  rubbed  it  in. 
Well,  I'm  glad,  anyhow.  I  guess  I  know  her 
now  for  fair,  and  no  thoughts  of  her  will 
trouble  me  any.    Still  " 

A  clear,  high-pitched  voice  behind  him 
broke  in  on  his  thoughts.  "  Stay  just  where 
you  are.  Constable  Eoyle,  an'  keep  a  good 
'  holt '  on  yourself,  or  you'll  sure  eat 
lead  ! " 

Eoyle  wheeled  round  like  Hghtning.  A 
heavy  Army  revolver — his  own  Colt — was 
pointing  straight  at  his  head,  and  Craddock 
was  regarding  him  from  behind  it  with  a 
dry  smile. 

"You  sure  were  desprit  careless,  Eoyle, 
to  leave  your  gun  around  so  handy.  I  kinder 
felt  I  couldn't  resist.  Hands  up,  right 
above  your  head,  an'  if  you  want  to  make 
a  break,  you  '  pray  hard  first ' !  " 

Eoyle's  hands  had  gone  up  automatically, 
but  his  mind  was  moving  at  the  pace  that 
most  men's  do  at  a  similar  crisis.  In  a  flash 
he  saw  it  all.  The  keys  of  the  handcuffs 
and  leg-irons  left  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat  !  His  gun  !  Thrice  accursed  fool 
that  he  was  I  And  Belle,  she  had  betrayed 
him  irretrievably  I  Well,  nothing  much 
mattered  now.  Anything  better  than  sur- 
render. He  dropped  his  hands,  ducked,  and 
rushed  at  Craddock.  The  expected  shot  did 
not  come,  but  his  hands  grasped  the  empty 
air — Craddock  had  side-stepped  him  neatly. 
The  next  instant  something  hard  struck  the 


CEADDOCK'S  ESCAPE. 


back  of  his  head,  he  saw  a  whole  con- 
stellation of  stars,  then  blank.  He  came 
to,  and  found  the  face  of  Inspector  Manners 
leaning  over  him. 

"  Where  are  they — the  prisoners  ?  Wake 


*^89 

the  part,  however,  relating  to  Belle.  Manners 
grasped  his  hand. 

''I'm  sorry,  Koyle,  for  you,"  was  all  be 
said.  "  Come  on,  boys,"  he  added.  "  It's  no 
use  trying  to  find  them  now  ;  it's  as  black 


'Yes,  I'm  here,  Miss  Leduc,'  he  ausAvered  coldly. 


up,  man  !  "  shouted  the  inspector,  shaking 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

Royle  sat  up  weakly.  Craddock  and 
Latier  were  gone.  The  fire  still  burned 
brightly.  Belle,  she  was  not  there,  and  his 
horse  Darkey,  where  was  he  ?  In  broken 
accents  he  gasped  out  his  story,  suppressing 


as  pitch.  We  must  hit  the  trail  for 
barracks." 

"  What  about  the  horse-rustlers,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Royle. 

"  I  guess  it  was  a  put-up  job.  We  could 
find  no  trace  of  them,"  growled  the  inspector. 

In  silence  they  clambered  into  the  sleigh 
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and  started.  Next  morning  Rojle  was 
brought  up  before  the  orderly  room  and 
charged  with  allowing  prisoners  to  escape. 
The  0.0. ,  however,  was  lenient. 

"  After  the  courage  and  resource  you 
showed  in  taking  Craddock  alive  in  that 
cellar,  Constable  Royle,  I  can  only  regret 
that  a  bit  of  carelessness  should  have  lost 
you  immediate  promotion." 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  business, 
from  the  police  point  of  view,  was  the 
continued  contemptuous  attitude  of  the 
civilians.  Here  had  Crad(Jock  escaped  twice, 
and  each  time  held  up  the  police  !  The 
police  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  outfit  ? 
What  good  were  they,  anyway  ?  And  much 
more  of  this  kidney.  To  be  sure,  their  jeers 
were  rather  chastened  four  days  later,  when 
Royle  trotted  into  barracks  with  the  half- 
breed  Paul  Latier  running  beside  him, 
handcuffed  to  his  stirrup-leather.  They  say 
that  Royle  found  him  hiding  in  a  Blackfoot 
tepee  about  ten  miles  south  of  Red  River, 
and  had  made  him  run  most  of  the  way  into 
Calgary.  Royle  was  not  in  a  kindly  humour 
at  this  time.  He  had  one  consolation,  how- 
ever. Two  days  after,  bringing  in  Latier, 
he  was  standing  at  the  barrack  gates. 
Suddenly  he  saw  a  black  horse  galloping  up 
the  road  to  barracks.  As  it  came  near,  he 
saw  it  was  Darkey,  but  it  was  a  very 
dilapidated-looking  Darkey.  He  was  so 
thin  that  his  ribs  stood  out  like  hoops  on  a 
barrel,  whilst  he  was  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot.  Royle  whistled  and  called  to 
him.  The  horse  stopped,  whinnied,  and 
trotted  up  to  him.  Royle  noticed  that  he 
was  badly  girth-galled  and  that  there 
were  wounds  in  his  sides  from  spurs  still 
unhealed. 

"Gee,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Darkey  !  " 
he  said,  as  he  rubbed  his  horse's  muzzle  with 
his  hand.  "  Say,  that  son  of  a  gun  must 
have  ridden  you  some  !  If  ever  I  meet 
him,  Darkey,  here's  one  more  little  count 
on  my  bill !  " 

But  Craddock  was  not  heard  of  again. 
Whether  he  reached  the  States  border,  or 
whether  he  is  still  in  the  North- West,  hiding 
amongst  the  Indians,  remains  a  mystery. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  Royle 
received  orders  to  return  to  his  detachment 
at  Yellow  River.  He  rode  out  of  barracks  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  he  turned  off  on  to  the  Yellow  River 
trail,  he  saw  a  solitary  figure  riding  towards 
him.  He  suddenly  had  a  curious  tightness 
in  the  throat,  his  mouth  felt  dry,  and  his 
heart  hammered  furiously  against  his  ribs. 


It  was  Belle  Leduc.  As  she  came  up,  she 
smiled  brightly  and  called  out — 

"  Grood  af  terpoon,  Mister  Royle  !  "  Royle, 
however,  turned  aside  and  passed  her  with 
averted  head  without  a  word.  She  wheeled 
her  pony  and  in  three  bounds  was  at  his 
side.  *'  Say,  what's  up  against  me.  Mister 
Royle,  thai  you  throw  me  down  like  this  ?  " 

Royle  turned  in  the  saddle. 

"  You  sure  have  got  nerve,"  he  said,  "  to 
come  and  ask  me  a  question  like  that  1  If 
you  really  want  to  know,  I'll  tell  you.  You 
know  well  enough.  You  stole  the  keys 
from  my  pocket  with  that  faked-up  yarn 
about  a  photograph,  and  released  Craddock. 
Reckon  he  must  be  a  sweetheart  of  yours  ! 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  taste  !  " 

The  girl  flushed  angrily. 

"You're  real  smart.  He's  something 
nearer.'^ 

"Husband?"  queried  Royle  carelessly, 
switching  a  fly  away  from  Darkey's  ear. 

"  You're  just  as  mean !  '*  cried  the  girl, 
vfith  tears  in  her  dark  eyes.  She  turned 
passionately  towards  him.  "  If  you  want 
to  know,  I'll  tell  you — he's  my  brother  ! " 
Royle  started  in  his  saddle.  "  He  skinned 
out  from  home  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  kid. 
I  guess  he's  been  most  things  that  are  bad 
since.  Pop  never  knew  him,  an'  I  took  care 
he  didn't.  But  it  was  I  who  smuggled  a 
gun  into  his  cell  that  night  he  held  up  the 
guard.  It  was  I  who  undid  his  leg-irons- 
an'  helped  him  to  escape  this  time.  There, 
you  have  it  all.  Constable  Royle.  Now  take 
me  to  gaol ;  but  know  this — I  hate  you  !  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
burst  into  tears.  Royle  looked  straight  in 
front  of  him  meditatively. 

"  I've  often  wondered,"  he  said,  "  why 
Craddock  didn't  fill  me  with  lead  that  time 
instead  of  just  batting  me  on  the  head." 

"  Maybe  I  could  tell,"  said  she.  "  I  told 
Will  I'd  only  let  him  free  on  condition  he 
didn't  kill  you." 

"  Oh,  so  you  didn't  hate  me  then  ?  " 

"  I  allow  that  was  spoken  hasty.  It  was 
I  got  back  Darkey  for  you." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  she  spoke, 
and  touched  a  lock  of  the  M^k  horse's 
mane.    Royle  caught  her  wrist. 

"  Belle,"  he  whispered,  "  I  call  quits  on 
the  ^eal.  Is  there — is  there  a  chance  for 
me  still  ? " 

"  There  might  be  but  for  qhe  thing." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  I've  lost  you  your  promotion." 

"  I  guess  we  can  manage  without  that," 
said  Royle,  and  he  lifted  her  into  his  arms. 


A   SUMMER  IDYLL. 

Anglek  :  Want  anything  ? 
Yokel:  Noa. 

Anglkr  :  What  are       waiting  for,  then  ? 

Yokel  :  You  be  sittin'  on  wasps'  nest,  and  I  be  waitin'  to  see  wasps  coom  out. 


THE  EDITOR'S 

MARY'S  LITTLE  CHICKEN. 

Mary  had  a  chicken  once,  so  debonair  and  fat; 
A  motor-car  came  by  one  day  and  squashed  it  out 
quite  flat ; 

Poor  Mary  dropped  a  scalding  tear,  the  motor-man 
got  down, 

Apologised  most  handsomely,  and  gave  her  balf-a- 
crown. 

But  when  the  car  was  out  of  sight,  poor  Mary 

ceased  to  cry. 
And  took  the  fowl  inside  the  house,  and  hung  it 

up  to  dry; 

And  then  she  brought  it  out  again  and  laid  it  in 
the  road. 

For  many  motors  all  day  long  were  passing  her 
abode. 

Yes,  Mary  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  how  the  game 
to  play; 

And  lots  of  times  that  chicken  was  run  over  in  the 
day ; 

The  total  of  the  silver  eggs  all  laid  by  that  one  hen 
Amounted  by  the  evening  to  twenty-two  pounds 
ten, 

Jf,  M.  Roberts. 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

The  lion  and  the  unicorn  were  fighting  for 
the  crown. 

"  One  moment  1  "  the  unicorn  called  out. 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  more  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  more  befitting  the  genius 
of  a  great  and  free  people,  to  refer  this  matter 
to  The  Hague?  " 

But  the  lion  shook  his  head.  The  upper- 
ness  of  the  upper  dog,"  declared  the  noble 
beast,  "  is  not  properly  subject  to  arbitration." 


Customer  :  My  hair  is  getting  thin. 
Barber  :  So  I    Which  one  ? 


A  SMALL  town  boy  on  his  first  visit  to  a  farm 
remarked,  when  he  saw  the  cows  being  milked  : 
"  We  get  our  milk  from  a  nice  clean  can,  and 
not  out  of  a  dirty  cow," 
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APRON-STRINGS. 

You  see  no  beauty  in  the  spot? 

The  meadow  and  the  stream, 
The  little  {garden  round  the  cot, 

To  you  "quite  pointless*'  seem? 

I  see  no  '* point"  in  London  flats— 

The  noise,  the  laclc  of  room, 
The  blacics,  the  chimney-pots,  the  cats, 

The  griminess  and  gloom. 

Agreed !   Lest  heartless  wives  should  tease 
That's  how  we'll  put  the  thing. 

We'll  not  confess,  In  different  keys 
The  same  old  song  we  sing. 


Louis  XIV.,  having  shown  Boileau  some 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  demanded  his 
candid  opinion  about  them. 

*'  Sire,"  answered  the  poet,  "  your  Majesty 
wished  to  write  poor  lines,  and  he  did  it  so 
well  that  he  proved  that  nothing  is  impossible 


Finding  a  lady  reading  "  Twelfth  Night,"  a 
facetious  doctor  asked  :  "  "When  Shakespeare 
wrote  about  patience  on  a  monument,  did  he 
mean  doctor's  patients  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  the  lady  ;  you  find  them  under 
monuments,  not  on  them." 


now,  INDEED? 


PoKTiCATi  Person  (seiitentiously) :  Little  do  we  know  what  destiny  holds  in  store  for  ns. 
Practical  Person:  That's  so,  old  man.    For  instance,  how  was  I  to  know  that,  when  I 
carved  my  name  on  the  old  village  school-desk,  I  should  grow  up  and  not  become  famous? 


You  love— the  flat  where  Bertha  rails 

At  pipe-ash  on  the  floor; 
And  I— the  cot  where  Agnes  nails 

The  jasmine  round  the  door. 

Mnhel  Garland, 


J  ONES  :  Your  dachshund  is  remarkably  long, 
even  for  one  of  his  breed. 

Smith:  There  is  good  reason  for  his  being 
remarkably  long.  Every  day,  for  an  hour,  a 
phonograph,  grinding  out,  in  his  master's 
voice,"  Come  here,  Fido  I  "  is  placed  behind 
him,  I  stand  in  front  of  him,  using  the  same 
words,  and  the  intelligent  dog  struggles 
valiantly  to  obey  both  commands. 


A  MAN,  driven  home  on  a  very  wet  night, 
/ished  to  give  the  cab-driver  something  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  Finding  nothing  at  hand 
but  a  liqueur-stand  with  its  tiny  glasses,  he 
filled  up  one  and  handed  it  to  Jehu,  remarking  : 
"  You'll  think  none  the  worse  of  this  because  it 
was  made  by  the  monks." 

Bless  the  monks  I  "  exclaimed  the  driver, 
as  he  drained  the  glass.  "  It's  thimselves  that 
can  make  good  liquor ;  but  the  man  that  blew 
that  glass  was  very  short  of  breath." 


*'  The  modern  child,"  said  the  cynical 
onlooker,  rules  others,  but  has  no  control  over 
himself," 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


She  :  Oh,  George,  how  beautiful,  how  magnificeat !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  open  my  mouth  and  just 
drink  it  all  in  ! 

He  :  Well,  don't  do  it.    We've  got  to  stay  here  another  fortnight. 


^*'When  I  was  starting  in  business,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  "  I  was  very  poor,  and 
needed  every  penny  I  could  earn  to  enlarge  my 
little  business.  I  had  a  lad  of  fourteen  as 
assistant.  One  Monday  morning  the  boy  came 
in  with  a  very  mournful  expression.  I  asked 
him  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said — • 

"  '  I  have  no  clothes  fit  to  wear  to  church, 
sir.  I  can't  get  a  new  suit,  because  my  father 
is  dead,  and  I  have  to  help  my  mother  pay  the 
rent.' 

'*  I  thought  it  over,  and  finally  took  enough 


money  from  my  hard-earned  savings  to  buy 
the  lad  a  good,  warm  suit  of  clothes,  with  which 
he  was  delighted. 

"  The  next  day  he  did  not  come  to  work,  nor 
the  next;  and  when  three  days  had  gone  by, 
and  I  had  heard  nothing  from  him,  I  went  to 
his  home  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  him. 

"  '  Well,  you  see,  sir,'  said  the  mother  of  the 
boy,  '  Eobert  looks  so  respectable  in  his  new 
suit,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  that  we  thought  he 
had  better  look  around  town  and  see  if  he 
couldn't  get  a  better  job.'  " 
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OP  COURSE  I 

*'Kow,  then,  j'oung  sir,  what  are  you  doing  up  tliere 
on  my  greenhouse  ?  " 

"  I'm  shooting  elephants." 
Elephants  !    There  are  no  elephants  there." 

"Yes,  there  are.  They've  just  fallen  out  of  an 
airship." 

THE  SIGNPOST. 

I  know  a  girl,  her  name  is  May, 

At  hockey  she  is  great ; 
At  golf  her  handicap  is  three, 

And  you  should  see  her  skate! 

She'll  slog  the  cricket  balls  about 

As  fast  as  you  can  pelt  them, 
Her  muscles  are  as  hard  as  iron, 

1  know,  because  I've  felt  them. 

May  took  her  bicycle  one  day 

And  started  for  a  run. 
Most  girls  hate  bicycling  alone, 

May  thought  it  spendid  fun. 

And  so  it  was  for  half  the  way 

As  on  she  pedalled  fleetly, 
Until  a  mist  enveloped  her 

Which  hid  the  road  completely. 

She  couldn't  see  a  yard  in  front. 

But  still  she  hardly  cared, 
Until  the  night  began  to  fall. 

Then  even  May  felt  scared. 

But,  being  quite  alone,  she  lacked 

The  usual  consolation 
Of  blaming  anybody  else 

With  righteous  indignation. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  mist  was  thick, 

But  that  was  not  the  worst. 
For  miles  and  miles  from  anywhere 

Her  tyre,  or  something,  burst 


And  after  that  her  lamp  went  out 

To  make  her  case  forlorner, 
Till  all  at  once  she  viewed  with  Joy 

A  signpost  at  the  corner. 

Its  business  end  was  lost  in  mist — 

That  seemed  the  usual  luck- 
But  trifles  seldom  daunted  May, 
Who  never  wanted  pluck. 

5he  clambered  up  that  finger-post. 
The  climb  was  rather  tricky, 

Because  the  moisture— so  it  seemed— 
Had  made  the  surface  sticky. 

Then  banging  on,  she  struck  a  match, 

And  by  its  radiance  faint 
Discerned  two  words,  in  big,  black  type. 

Two  simple  words:  "WET  PAINT  I'* 


A  CELEBRATED  Irish  counsel,  as  remarkable 
for  his  brogue  as  for  his  bons  mots,  being  retained 
against  a  young  officer,  opened  the  cause  in  the 
following  manner :  "  My  lord,  I  am  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  and  I  am  first  to  acquaint  your 

lordship  that  this  soldier  " 

Stop,  sir  I  "  said  the  military  hero.  "  I 
would  have  you  know,  sir,  I  am  an  officer." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  I "  said  the 
counsel  very  dryly.  *'  To  speak  more 
correctly,  this  officer,  who  is  no  soldier  I  " 


ALL   THE  DIFFERENCE! 

"  Conductor,  that  rail  is  very  sticky  !  It's  smeared 
with  jam  all  the  way  down  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    Oh,  no,  sir,  it  isn't  jam— it's  fish  ! " 
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BORWICK'S 

The  strongest,  best  & 
most  economical 
in  the  world. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
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you'll  enjoy  it." 
can't  become  : 


HOW  I  JOINED  THE  TERRITORIALS. 

By  John  Payne, 

I  WAS  told  that  I  must  become  a  Territorial. 
Here  was  I,  a  fine,  upstanding  young  fellow, 
and  I  should  learn  to  fight  for  my  country.  I 
had  never  been  called  a  fine,  upstanding  young 
fellow  before.  I  had  been  told  I  was  many 
things  quite  different  from  that,  and  I  was 
quite  overcome. 

Yes,  you  become  a  Territorial.  You  will 
like  it,  and  it  will  do  you  good,  and  make  a 
man  of  you." 

"  Is  there  much  walking  to  be  done  ?  "  I 
asked. 

*'  Plenty,  my  boy,  plenty  ; 

That  finished  me.      "  I 
Territorial,"  I  replied,  "  because  I  don't  walk.' 

*'  Then  you  must 
ride." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  can't 
ride." 

*' Nonsense,  non- 
sense I  We  will  soon 
teach  you  to  stick  on 
a  horse.  Look  here, 
you  come  down  to  the 
riding-school  to- 
morrow and  have  a 
try.  I  will  show  you 
round,  and  you  can 
have  your  first  lesson." 

I  had  been  told  that 
I  was  a  fine,  upstand- 
ing young  fellow.  I 
felt  my  manly  pride 
rising  within  me,  so  I 
consented. 

The  next  morning 
I  turned  up  at  the 
riding-school,  and 
there  I  saw  about  a 
dozen  men  riding 
round  and  round  a 
small  square  space. 
This  continued  for 
some  time,  when  a 
little  man  in  khaki, 
who  I  understood  was 
the  riding-master, 
shouted  something  like 

a  bad  swear  word,  and  instantly  the  men  turned 
round  and  started  going  the  other  way.  This 
went  on  for  a  long  time,  the  little  man  evidently 
sending  them  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  giddy.  Finally  a 
halt  was  called,  and  I  was  led  into  the  ring, 
followed  by  a  large  black  horse.  I  felt  that 
the  object  of  my  life  had  been  achieved — I  was 
at  last  a  clown. 

The  horse  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  the 
horse.  We  seemed  to  be  taking  one  another 
in — at  least,  the  horse  took  me  in,  but  I  never 
succeeded  in  taking  irl  the  horse. 

I  went  up  to  him  quietly  and  saicl  :  "I  don't 
want  to  hurt  you,  old  fellow,  and  you  don't 
want  to  hurt  me,  do  you  ?  "  The  horse  winked 
an  eye.  Then  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  and 
softly  patted  his  hair.  The  horse  lifted  his 
foot  and  quite  gently  placed  it  on  mine.  I 
wonder  if  it  was  done  out  of  affection  ?    I  had 


Mother  :  There,  dear,  did  you  hear  Daddy  speaking 
to  you  ? 

Winnie  :  Oh,  oh,  poor  Daddy  I  How  ever  shall  we 
get  him  out  of  that  little  hole  ? 


heard  marvellous  stories  of  the  way  horses 
show  their  love  for  their  masters,  but  then  I 
never  was  this  horse's  master — he  was  always 
mine.  Meanwhile  the  beast  was  standing  on 
my  foot.  The  situation  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  painful.  I  tried  to  draw  my  foot  away,  but 
failed.  The  man  in  khaki  came  up,  and  I 
showed  him  what  the  horse  was  doing.  He 
also  tried  to  remove  the  foot,  but  the  horse 
would  not  budge.  He  seemed  to  be  saying: 
"  No,  I  have  found  a  little  corn,  and  no  one 
else  is  even  going  to  look  at  it."  However, 
after  a  little  argument  we  prevailed  on  him, 
and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  was  relaxed. 

It  was  then  explained  to  me  how  I  was  to 
mount.  I  tried  to  follow  the  directions 
carefully,  I  seized  the  horse's  mane  and 
placed  my  left  foot  in 
the  stirrup — or  was  it 
the  right?  I  forget 
now.  But  as  I  did  so, 
the  horse  moved  away. 
I  was  compelled  to 
follow  with  a  hop.  He 
began  to  walk,  and,  as 
he  walked,  I  hopped. 

"  Throw  your  other 
leg  over  the  saddle," 
someone  shouted, 
' '  throw  your  leg  over  I ' ' 
"  Throw  your  leg 
over  the  saddle  I  "  I 
muttered,  and  the 
sweat  began  to  drop  off 
my  brow  as  I  hopped 
along.  "  How  can  I 
throw  my  leg  over  the 
saddle  when  I  have 
got  nothing  to  throw 
it  with  ?  "  I  shouted 
back. 

The  horse  now  broke 
into  a  trot,  and  I 
hopped  as  I  have 
never  hopped  before, 
and  I  hop — I  mean 
hope  —  I  never  shall 
again. 

"  Jump,   you  fool, 
jump  I  ' '  someone 
Was  I  to  skip,  too  ? 
I  felt  that  if  I  didn't 


DIFFICULTY. 


shouted  at  me  again. 
I  thought ;  and  then 
stop  hopping  soon,  my  hopping  days  would 
be  over.  So  I  pulled  my  wits  together — they 
had  become  a  bit  scattered — and,  gathering 
niyself  together,  I  threw  something  with  all 
my  might  up  in  the  air.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was,  but  the  next  moment  I  was  on  the  horse's 
back,  clinging  to  his  neck.  And  there  I  rested. 
It  has  always  been  a  complete  mystery  to 
me  how  it  was  that  I  did  not  land  facing  the 
horse's  tail.  No  one  to  w^hom  I  have  repeated 
the  above  history  has  been  able  to  account  for 
it.    The  fact  remains  that  I  didn't. 

After  receiving  congratulations  all  round — 
the  horse  having  been  brought  to  a  standstill-— 
I  sat  up  and  looked  about.  But  I  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  long.  I  had  to  ride.  This  I  did 
for  half  an  hour,  and,  except  for  wishing  to 
show  a  sudden  affection  for  the  horse  by 
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"  By  Jupiter ! " 

says  Mars,  "  that  fellow's  stolen  a  march 
on  us.  Wonder  what  he's  using — he 
seems   to    positively  enjoy   shaving !  " 

The  *'  Clemak  "  is  a  World-triumph — a  simplified, 
perfected  Safety  Razor,  produced  and  sold  at  a  fair 
price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It 
costs  5/-  only,  and  is  made  as  well  and  shaves  as 
well  as  any  guinea  razor.  Simple  to  understand 
and  to  use.  Gives  close,  comfortable  shave 
in  marvellously  quick  time.  No  trouble  to 
clean,  no  bars,  plates,  or  screws  to  remove,  end 
no  adjustment  required,  Clemak  Blades  can  be 
stropped  and  will  last  indefinitely,  A  finer 
shaving  edge  could  not  be  desired.  Acquire  the 
**  Clemak ' '  habit  and  shaving  becomes  a  pleasure. 


Note  the  original  Link-Action,  which 
Automatically  adjusts  the  Blade. 


Clemak  Razor  and  Seven  Blades        ...  5/- 

New  Model  Set  with  Twelve  Blades     ...  7/6 
Combination  Outfit— Stropping  Machine, 
Hide  Strop,  with  Clemak  and  Twelve 

Blades    10/6 

Of  all  Cutlers,  Stores,  &c.,  or  post  free  from 
CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17,  BiUiter  ;:t.,  LONDON. 
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spasmodically  clasping  it  round  the  neck,  I  got 
on  capitally. 

Soon  the  little  man  said :  *'  Ter-r-rot  1  "  So 
we  ter-r-rotted,  or  I  should  say  that  the  horse 
ter-r-rotted,  and  I  bumped  I "  Talk  about  a 
rough-rider!  I  am  sure  I  was  the  roughest 
rider  that  has  been  seen  for  some  time.  How 
I  bumped  I  Bump,  bump,  bumpity  bump, 
bump,  and  then  I  fell  off. 

It  was  really  a  fly  that  upset  me.  A  small 
thing,  I  admit,  but  it  settled  on  the  side  of  my 
nose,  and  I  suppose  that  it  was  that  extra 
weight  which  made  me  lose  my  balance. 

I  was  assisted  up.  Somebody  brushed  me 
down  and  asked  me  how  I  felt.  I  said  that  I 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  go  ho^e.  But  they  said  : 
"  No,  I  must  go  on,  and  must  not  lose  heart." 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  mind  losing  my  heart — 
I  had  done  that  scores  of  times — but  that  I  did 


PLACES  NOT  DOWN  ON  THE  MAP. 

Lovers'  Lane — This  place  has  one  marked 
peculiarity:  although  it  is  the  most  populous 
lane  in  the  world,  it  never  has  any  more  than 
two  people  in  it  at  any  one  time.  It  is  very 
easily  reached,  having  a  wide  entrance  just  off 
the  main  boulevard  from  Boyville  and  Girlville  ; 
but  once  in  it,  the  way  is  quite  troublesome, 
owing  to  the  various  paths  that  lead  out  of  it. 
You  can,  if  you  are  lucky,  go  straight  along  over 
the  heights  of  Matrimony  to  the  end,  or  you 
may  get  lost  in  Wrangle  Town. 

Sometimes  a  person  doesn't  discover  Lovers' 
Lane  until  late  in  life ;  but  this  fact  only 
makes  him  more  enthusiastic  about  it. 

A  great  many  scientists  and  philosophers  have 
tried  to  locate  Lovers'  Lane  without  success. 
Even  when  they  have  come  upon  it  by  chance, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  survey  it  accurately. 


A   LIBEL   SOON  REFUTED. 


Sanitary  Inspector  :  Phew  !  Something  wrong  here.  Must  be  the  drains. 
Property  Owner  :  Can't  be  the  drains,  measter,  'cos  thur  hain't  none. 


object  to  losing  my  seat.  However,  with  the 
help  of  three  people,  I  once  more  mounted 
my  noble  steed  and  again  entered  on  my 
stormy  and  bumpy  career. 

All  went  well.  Then  the  little  man  again 
interfered,  saying  that  they  would  try  a  little 
jumping.  I  was  young  and  innocent,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it.  They  brought  out  a  long 
pole  covered  with  straw,  and  fixed  it  up  about 
eighteen  inches  off  the  ground.  The  other  men 
rode  their  horses  at  the  jump,  and  went  over 
quietly  and  simply.  It  seemed  ridiculously 
easy.  My  turn  came ;  I  did  something  to  my 
horse,  and  he  went  forward.  We  approached 
the  pole.  The  horse  stopped  suddenly,  put  his 
head  down  to  eat  the  straw,  and  I  cleared  the 
jump  beautifully.  The  animal  stayed  the  other 
side.  After  that  I  was  picked  up,  put  in  a  cab, 
and  sent  home. 

I  am  now  a  member  of  the  cyclist  battalion. 


Indeed,  the  moment  you  get  into  Lovers' 
Lane  you  are  lost. 

Thunderstorms  happen  there  quite  often,  but 
when  the  sun  shines  and  the  birds  begin  to 
sing — well,  there's  no  place  like  it. 


At  a  public  sale  there  was  a  book  which 
Lessing  was  very  desirous  of  possessing.  He 
gave  three  of  his  friends,  at  different  times,  a 
commission  to  buy  it  at  any  price.  They 
accordingly  bid  against  each  other  till  they 
had  got  as  far  as  ninety  crowns,  there  having 
been  no  other  bidder  after  it  had  reached  ten 
crowns.  Happily,  one  of  them  thought  it  best 
to  speak  to  the  others,  when  it  appeared  they 
had  all  been  bidding  for  Lessing,  whose  forgetful- 
ness  in  this  instance  cost  him  eighty  crowns. 
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The  Cult  of  Beauty 


By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIVIER 


X?OR  complexions  inclined  to  be  oily  many 
smart  women  are  now  using  just  the 
natural  allacite  of  orange  blossoms.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  makes  a  capital  greaseless 
cream  which  holds  the  powder  perfectly  and 
does  not  encourage  the  growth  of  hair. 

Disagreeable  body  odours  can  be  instantly  neu- 
tralised by  the  occasional  application  of  a  little 
powdered  (white)  pergol  to  the  affected  surfaces. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark,  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the  finger 
tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely  harmless, 
and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as  well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 
all  complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold 
or  hard  water. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  lips 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  hot,  tired,  or  perspiring  feet  use  a 
teaspoonf ul  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot  bath. 

For  an  actual  hair  grower  nothing  equals 
pure  boranium.  It  is  quite  harmless,  and 
sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with  new  life. 

The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  colliandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 

TC?  VERYONE  knows  that  oxygen  consumes 
waste  matter  in  the  body.  A  poor 
complexion  is  merely  the  accumulation  of  half 
deadened  or  waste  matter  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  It  sticks  on  stubbornly,  showing  in 
the  form  of  sallowness,  moth  patches,  and  a 
generally  lifeless  appearance.  Oxygen  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  removing  this  dis- 
figuration. Any  chemist  should  be  able  to 
supply  mercolized  wax.  This  contains  oxygen 
in  a  form  that  is  released  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  skin.  Naturally  the  oxygen 
attacks  the  deadened  matter  but  does  not 
affect  the  healthy  skin  at  all.  Thus  a  few 
apphcations  of  this  perfectly  harmless  sub- 
stance soon  begins  to  clear  the  skin  and  reveal 
the  beautiful  complexion  which  every  woman 
has  just  underneath  the  ugly  one.  The 
process  is  pleasant  and  harmless,  and  involves 
no  inconvenience  whatever. 


1^5 


rjOOD  stallax  not  only  makes  the  best 
possible  shampoo,  but  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  leaving  the  hair  with  a  pro- 
nounced natural "  wave,"  an  effect  presumably 
desired  by  many  ladies.  A  teaspoonful  of 
the  stallax  granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  is  ample  for  a  luxurious  head 
w^ash,  and  leaves  the  hair  with  a  peculiar 
lustre  and  fluffiness  obtainable  from  nothing 
else  as  far  as  known.  It  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  most  chemists, 
although  since  it  has  been  but  little  used  for 
this  purpose  it  comes  only  in  sealed  original 
packages,  enough  to  make  up  twenty-five  or 
thirty  individual  shampoos. 

^         >Jc  J^C 

'T^OMEN  annoyed  with  disfiguring  growths 
of  superfluous  hair  wish  to  know  not 
merely  how  to  temporarily  remove  the  hair, 
but  how  to  kill  the  hair  roots  permanently. 
For  this  purpose  pure  powdered  pheminol 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable 
hair  growth.  The  recommended  treatment 
is  designed  not  only  to  instantly  remove 
the  hair,  but  also  to  actually  kill  the  roots 
so  that  the  growth  will  not  return.  About 
an  ounce  of  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the 
chemist,  should  be  sufficient. 

>^  3«C 

^HE  very  simplest  things  are  often  the 
most  effective  in  making  a  woman 
beautiful.  For  instance,  few  people  know 
that  a  dull  or  greasy  complexion  can  be 
instantly  brought  to  a  pretty,  youthful, 
natural  bloom  merely  by  the  application 
of  ordinary  cleminite  dissolved  in  water. 
Moreover,  the  method  cannot  be  detected 
even  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  The  result 
will  last  all  day  long  and  requires  no 
powdering,  even  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  indoors  or  out.  If  you  have  no 
cleminite  in  the  house  get  about  an  ounce 
from  the  chemist's,  and  add  only  enough 
water  to  dissolve  it.  Apply  a  little  to  the 
face.  It  is  good  for  the  skin,  and  immediately 
produces  that  cool,  velvety,  natural  "  bloom  " 
so  much  desired. 
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Cloth  out,  with  frontispiece  and  attractive  wrapper  in  colours. 


Fiction -lovers  have  welcomed  the  appearance  in  this  dainty  and 
attractive  form  of  some  of  the  best  work  of  leading  modern  novelists. 
All  the  stories  included  are  copyright  and  of  proved  popularity.  The 
type  is  large  and  readable,  and  the  neat  cloth  binding  renders  the 
volumes  worthy  of  permanent  preservation. 


1  THE  GARDEN  OF  LIES 

Justus  M.  Forman 

2  ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS 

E.  Philups  Oppenheim 

3  RAINBOW  ISLAND 

Louis  Tracy 

4  THE    BEAUTIFUL  WHITE 

DEVIL  Guy  Boothby 

5  THE  IMPOSTOR 

Harold  Bindloss 

6  THE  LODESTAR 

Max  Pemberton 

7  A  STUDY  IN  SCARLET 

•     •  A.  CoNAN  Doyle 

8  YOUNG  LORD  STRANLEIGH 

Robert  Barr 

9  THE  MOTHER   Eden  Phillpotts 

10  THE  CRIMSON  BLIND 

Fred  M.  White 

11  WHEN  I  WAS  CZAR 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

12  IN  WHITE  RAIMENT 

Wm.  Le  Queux 

13  NOT  PROVEN     A.  &  c.  aske  v 

14  A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

15  BUCHANAN'S  WIFE 

Justus  M.  Forman 

1 6  THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT 

Louis  Tracy 

17  A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE 

Guy  Boothby 

1 8  THE  DUST  OF  CONFLICT 

Harold  Bindloss 

19  THE  DAY  OF  TEMPTATION 

Wm.  Le  Queux 


20  TWO  BAD  BLUE  EYES, 

"Rita" 

21  MR.  WINGRAVE,  MILLION- 

AIRE E.  P.  Oppenheim 

22  THE  CORNER  HOUSE 

Fred  M.  White 

23  IN  STRANGE  COMPANY 

Guy  Boothby 

24  THE  SPORTING  CHANCE 

A.  &  C.  Askew 

25  THE  GOLD  WOLF 

Max  Pemberton 

26  A  DAMAGED  REPUTATION 

Harold  Bindloss 

27  THE  SOUL  OF  GOLD 

Justus  M.  Forman 

28  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ESTHER 

Guy  Boothby 

29  BY  WIT  OF  WOMAN 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

30  LADY  BARBARITY 

J.  C.  Snaith 

31  THE  SECRET    e.  p.  Oppenheim 

32  THE  WHEEL  O'  FORTUNE 

Louis  Tracy 

33  THE  SLAVE  OF  SILENCE 

Fred  M.  White 

34  DARBY  AND  JOAN  "Rita" 

35  THE  RED  CHANCELLOR 

Sir  Wm.  Magnay 

36  THE  TEMPTRESS 

William  Le  Queux 

37  PRO  PATRIA        Max  Pemberton 

38  THE     FASCINATION  OF 

THE  KING  Guy  Boothby 

39  WILD  SHEBA     a.  8c  c.  askew 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


"THE  BLIND  GIRL."     BY  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,   BART.,  P.R.A. 
From  the  original  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery^  by  permission  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Corporation* 


''sill    ISUMBRAS    AT    THE    FORD."       BY    SIR    JOHN    P:VERETT    MILI.AIS,    BART.,  P.R.A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Virtue  Co. 


The  Art  of  Sir  John  E 

By  Austin 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS  came  of 
ancestors  originally  from  Normandy, 
who  established  themselves  sometime 
in  the  tenth  century  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

At  St.  Heliers  John  Everett  Millais  passed 
his  earliest  years,  but  the  actual  place  of  his 
birth,  in  1829,  was  Southampton.  At  six 
years  old  his  parents  went  to  live  at  Dinan, 
in  Brittany,  where  his  precocity  in  drawing 
attracted  such  attention  that  sketches  found 
their  way  into  the  messroom  of  the  French 
regiment  quartered  there,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  officers  urged  upon  the 
parents  of  the  youthful  artist  who  had 
produced  them  that  they  should  give  the 
boy  an  education  in  art. 

He  was  born  a  painter  and  an  observer, 
and  he  w^as  an  accomplished  draughtsman 
before  he  could  spell.  He  was  but  nine 
years  old  Avhen  he  gained  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  distributing 

1913.    No.  224. 


Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 

Chester. 

the  prizes,  that  the  little  lad  in  plaid  tunic, 
with  short,  white-frilled  trousers,  a'nd  with 
his  hair  yet  in  golden  curls  on  liis  shoulders, 
who  answered  to  the  call,  by  tlie  secretary, 
of  "Mr.  John  Everett  Millais,"  was  the 
successful  recipient.  Turning,  therefore,  to 
the  official,  he  remarked :  "  The  gentleman 
is  a  long  time  coming  up."  Matters  having 
been  explained  to  His  Royal  Highness,  he 
patted  the  golden  head  and  congratulated 
the  child  on  his  marvellous  performance. 

Millais  at  the  age  of  ten  became  a  student 
in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Here 
he  was  nicknamed  "  The  Child,"  as  he  was 
the  youngest  student  ever  admitted,  and  the 
affectionately  playful  title  stuck  to  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  amongst  a  certain  set,  a 
tribute  to  the  youthful  spirit  in  him  that 
never  grew  old. 

There  is  a  sketch  made  of  him,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  Academy  studentship,  by 
John  Phihp,  who  was  his  senior  by  twelve 
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years.  This  shows  us  a  face  with  clear-cut 
features,  and  conveying  the  impression  of 
idealism  and  romance. 

His  first  exhibited  picture,  "  Pizarro 
Seizing-  the  Inca  of  Peru,"  painted  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  marked  by  completeness 
both  of  aim  and  style,  and  the  following  year, 
with  a  picture  known  as  "The  Tribe  of 
Benjamin  Seizing  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh," 
he  gained  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the 


This  effort  was  succeeded  by  his  "  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,"  in  1847.  His  nineteenth 
year — 1848— Avas  amonientous  one,for  init  he 
and  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti 
entered  into  that  alliance  which,  after  the 
admission  of  a  few  other  men,  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  Brotherhood, 
the  word  "  Pre-KaphaeHte,"  according  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  being  first  used  "  as  a  term  of 
contempt  by  our  enemies."    But  this  alliance 


'THE    BOYHOOD   OF  RALF:IGII. 


BY   SIR   JOHN    KVKIIKTT    IMILLAIS,    BAKT.,  P.U.A. 


From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  re%)rodiic.ed  from  the  photogravure  published  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Publishi7ig  Company,  Regent  Street,  W. 


British  Institution.  He  followed  these 
successes  up  with  yet  another  historical 
picture,  called  "  Elgiva  Seized  by  Order 
of  Archbishop  Odo,"  this  episode,  which 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
giving  to  the  young  artist  plenty  of  scope 
for  imagination.  He  next  took  part,  un- 
successfully, in  the  Westminster  Hall  fresco 
competition,  sending  in  a  large  canvas  called 
"  The  AVidow's  Mite,"  the  painting  of  which 
oxupied  him  for  a  whole  year. 


was  really  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
young  enthusiasts,  wearied  of  the  conven- 
tional aims  of  the  day  and  of  the  mawkish 
sentimentality  which  distinguished  the  art 
of  their  contemporaries,  to  "  put  on  the 
glory  "  the  younger  "  Raffael  daily  wears." 

Tlie  aims  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  Brother- 
hood have  been  told  in  many  a  volume,  and 
touched  on  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  series  of  articles. 
The  band  based  their  views  practically  on 


MERCY."    BY  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MTLLAIS,  BART.,  P.R.A. 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Britinh  Art,  reprodiwed  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom  Company. 
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this  phrase  :  "  To  see  the  object  as  in  itself 
it  really  is,  and  to  paint  Natnre  with  absohifce 
fidelity." 

In  looking'  back  to  these  early  days,  Ave 
now  know  that  Millais  thought  in  primitive 
art  to  find  a  means  to  represent  the  beauty 
of  Nature,  which  appealed  so  largely  to  him — 
"  the  love,  hope,  sweetness,  and  purity  that 
he  found 
til  ere  " — for, 
as  his  son 
says:  ''It 
was  the 
passionate 
desire  to  ex- 
press what  he 
so  deeply  felt 
that  spurred 
him  on  from 
the  begin- 
ning to  the 
end  of  his 
art-life." 

Erroneous 
ideas  have 
sprung  up 
like  tares 
amongst  the 
w  heat  of 
truth,  and  it 
lias  o f t e n 
])een  assumed 
that  Euskin 
was  respon- 
sible for  the 
m  ovemen  t 
which  played 
so  great  a 
part  in  the 
development 
of  the  art  of 
Millais  ;  but 
in  a  note  on 
some  of  the 
artist's  pic- 
tures exhi- 
bited at  the 
(t  r  0  sve  nor 
Gallery  in 
1886,  Ruskin  himself  wrote  as  preface : 
"  I  must  in  the  outset  broadly  efface  any 
impression  that  may  be  given  by  it  of  my 
criticisms  having  been  of  any  service  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  School,  except  in  protecting 
it  against  vulgar  outcry." 

It  was,  indeed,  not  until  1851  that  Ruskin, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  The  Times^  espoused 
the  Pre-Raphadite  cause,  and  up  to  that 
date  Millais  knew  nothinsr  either  of  Ruskin 


'  NEW-LAID  EGGS. 


From  the  origiiial  in  the  collection  of  Peter  Reid,  Esq. 


or  his  teaching  ;  and  Ruskin's  defence  of 
Pre-Raphaelitism  was  directly  due  to  the 
attack  of  TJie  Times  critic  on  Millais' 
third  exhibited  Pre  -  Raphaelite  picture, 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents."  To 
the  general  the  methods  of  the  young  group 
were  a  sort  of  caviare.  Until  the  super- 
eloquence  of  Ruskin  sounded  the  first  clarion 

of  the  battle, 
it  was  held 
that  the 
vision  of 
Millais  was 
distorted. 
He  was 
accused  of 
trifling  with 
his  talent,  of 
morbid  in- 
fatuation, of 
eccentricity, 
and  his  ear- 
nest efforts 
were  turned 
into  ridicule. 

How  vigor- 
ously he  was 
then  lashed 
for  tlie  very 
qualities  now^ 
accounted  his 
chief  virtues  ; 
how  hard  the 
impression- 
able years  of 
his  youth 
were  made 
by  those 
1  a  s  li  i  n  g  s , 
given  by  an 
ignorant 
public  who 
set  them- 
selves to 
de  predate 
and  condemn 
methods  they 
failed  to  un- 
derstand, and 
by  brother-artists  resentful  of  his  departure 
from  accepted  aims,  and  inclined  to  be 
envious  of  his  courage — these  things  are 
matters  of  history.  "  Dreadfully  bullied," 
were  the  words  he  himself  employed  as 
expressive  of  his  treatment  by  the  critics. 

"Lorenzo  and  Isabella,"  "  Ferdinand  Lured 
by  Ariel,"  "Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents,"  "The  Woodman's  Daughter," 
"Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  "The 


sill   JOHN    EVERETT    MILLAIS,    HAIIT.,    P.  11.  A. 
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Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  "  All- 
Hallow's  E'en,"  were  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
pictnres  which,  by  their  expression  of  indi- 
viduality, brought  down  upon  Millais  general 
opprobrium.    Perhaps  in  the  earlier  of  these 


Huguenot,"  "  The  Oi'der  of  Release,"  and 
"The  Proscribed  Royahst."  This  last 
picture  w^as  exhibited  in  1853,  and  in  this 
year  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 


*A    SOUVENIR   OF   VELASQUEZ."      BY    SIR   JOHN    EVERETT   MILLAIS,    BART.,  P.R.A. 

The  Artist's  diploma  work  in  the  Royal  Academy. 


he  did  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
rigidity  of  treatment,  and  his  too-searchiug 
eyes  perhaps  embarrassed  the  canvases  with 
overmuch  detail.  Nothiug,  liowever,  that 
w^as  alien  to  beauty  was  to  be  found  in  those 
pictures  which  immediately  followed  on 
this  period.    These  were  "  Ophelia,"  "  The 


In  1854  he  painted  his  first  notable  por- 
trait, that  of  John  Ruskin,  and  he  painted  also 
one  of  Miss  Siddal,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  had  already  sat  for 
the  "  Ophelia,"  and  the  likeness  wonderfully 
portrays  the  "  unworldly  simplicity  and  purity 
of  aspect  "  characteristic  of  her  appearance. 
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The  same  year  wliicli  saw  the  production  of 
the  "  Opheha  "  saw  the  production  also  of 
that  picture  The  Huguenot."  This  work 
and  the  one  entitled  "  Mercy  "  take  us  to  that 
terrible  day  in  French  history,  August  24, 
1572,  on  which  occurred  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  chief  guilt  of  this 
hes  with  the  Queen-Mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  although  the  Guises  planned  and 
executed  the  barbarous  deed.    According  to 


which  should  save  him  from  slaughter. 
"  Mercy  "  represents  a  nun  seeking  to  dissuade 
a  Catholic  courtier  from  leaving  the  house 
of  peace  for  the  streets  of  strife. 

"The  Order  of  Eelease  "  tells  its  own  tale. 
A  Highlander  who  has  been  wounded  and 
imprisoned,  as  a  result  of  the  'Forty-five 
Eebellion,  is  being  released  by  the  order  of 
some  official  which  the  pleading  of  the  wife 
has  obtained.     The  actual  order  from  whicli 


"the    N0RTIT-\VH;ST    passage."       by    sir    JOHN    EVn:RETT    MII.1.AIS,    BART.,  P.K.A. 

"  It  might  be  clone,  and  England  ought  to  do  it." 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  PhotocJirom  Company. 


the  order  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  "  when 
the  ,  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  shall 
sound  upon  the  great  bell  at  daybreak,  then 
each  good  Catholic  must  bind  a  strip  of 
white  linen  round  his  arm  and  place  a  fair 
white  cross  in  his  cap,"  that  in  his  work  of 
butchery  he — the  assassin — might  be  distin- 
guished by  his  fellow^s  from  his  victim.  In 
the  picture  ''The  Huguenot,"  we  see  the 
Protestant  girl  pleading  with  her  lover  to 
allow  her  to  tie  upon  his  arm  the  badge 


the  hundred  years  earlier  pardon  was  painted, 
was  one  signed  by  Sir  Hildegrave  Turner,  a 
friend  of  Millais  and  Governor  of  Elizabeth 
Castle,  Jersey. 

In  1855  Millais  produced  "The  Ptescue," 
which  Puskin  pronounced  to  be  "  the  only 
great  picture  exhibited  this  year."  Of 
"  Peace  Concluded,"  in  the  Academy  of 
1856,  the  same  critic  wrote  :  "  This  picture 
is  as  brilliant  in  invention  as  consummate  in 
executive  power.    Both  this  and  'Autumn 


''THE  ORDER  OF  RELEASE."     BY  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MH^LAIS,  BART.,  P.R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom  Company. 
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Leaves ' "  (in  the  same  year's  exliibition)  too,  belongs  to  this  year.  With  "  Sir 
"  will  rank  in  future  among  the  world's  best  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,"  in  the  Academy  of 
masterpieces."  1857,  came  the  firet  sign  of  Millais'  desire 


"tup:  ykoman  of  the  guard."     by  sir  joiix  kvehett  mii.t.ats,  baut.,  p.r.a. 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

"  Antuiiin  Leaves  "  is  iindoubtedlj   the  to  escape  from  the  thrall  in  wliicli  he  had 

raasterpiece  of  the  artist's  youth,  and  it  is  bound  himself.  This  year  began  his  evolution 

tlie    picture    which    led    Fred    Walker  away  from  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
into  romantic  paths.    "  The  Blind  Girl,"         The  subject  of  Sir  Isumbras  was  supposed 
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to  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  romance, 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  verses 
published  in  the  Academy  catalogue  were 
written  for  the  picture  by  Tom  Tayloro 


In  1859 — ten  years  after  he  had  painted 
his  first  Pre-Eaphaelite  picture,  "  Lorenzo  " 
— Millais,  in  "  The  Vale  of  Rest,"  definitely 
emancipated   himself    from    the  Brother- 


"thk  bkidesmaio."     by  sir  -tohn  evekett  millais,  RAKT.,  r.K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Fitz William  Museum,  Cambridge. 


An  interesting  ilhistration  of  the  growth 
in  the  reputation  of  the  work  of  Millais  is 
afforded  by  the  price  paid  for  this  picture  at 
the  recent  sale  of  the  McCuUoch  Collection. 


hood.  Then,  as  he  himself  said,  he  felt 
himself  to  have  "  emerged  from  his  artistic 
puberty,'"  "bad  learnt  what  to  leave  out 
from  his  work,"  realised,  in  fact,  a  personal 


"KFFIK    DKANS."       by    sir    JOHN    EVEIi?:TT    MILLAIS,    BAItT.,  P.R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Robert  Loder,  Esq. 


way  of  looking  at  things,  and  he  came  to 
think  that  the  achievements  of  the  period 
through  Avhich  he  had  passed  were  but  to  be 
looked  back  upon  as  different  phases  of  his 
youth.  So  little  was  he  the  slave  of  these 
early  opinions  as  to  eliminate  all  traces  of 
them  from  his  later  work. 


"The  Yale  of  Rest,"  originally  entitled 
"  Where  the  Weary  Find  Eepose,"  is  a 
pictorial  tour  de  force,  a  work  of  wonder- 
ful artistic  sincerity.  It  holds  a  telling 
suggestion  of  death — death  in  the  life 
of  the  nun,  death  in  the  form  of  the  cloud, 
and  the  symbolism  reaches  its  culmination 
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in  the  death  of  the  day.  The  emotion  de- 
picted could  easily  have  been  strained,  could 
easily  have  degenerated  into  theatrical  ism, 
but,  as  it  is,  it  remains  a  perfect  fusion 
of  the  real  and  the  ideal. 


"  The  North- West  Passage  "  was  painted 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  reaching  the  i^orth  Pole 
was  in  all  men's  mouths.  The  prophetic 
words,     It  might  be  done,  and  England 


Loud  was  the  outcry  from  Ruskin  at  what 
he  considered  the  artistic  backsliding  of  the 
artist,  although  he  acknowledged  the  picture 
to  be  a  great  work.  Millais  himself  held 
"  The  Yale  of  Rest "  to  be,  perhaps,  his 
highest  achievement. 


ought  to  do  it,"  are  given  as  uttered  by  an 
ancient  seafarer  for  whom  Millais  got 
Trelawny,  the  friend  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
and  the  recorder  of  valuable  reminiscences 
concerning  them,  to  sit. 

As  early  as  1854,  with  the  likeness  of 
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Kuskin,  Millais  was  recognised  as  a  greafc 
portrait-painter,  but  it  was  not  nntil  thirty 
years  later  that  he  said  of  his  portrait  of 
Gladstone  :  "  1  never  did  so  fine  a  portrait." 
Other  people  consider  that  the  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Jopling-Kowe,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  Disraeli,  run  it  close  in  merit ;  and 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  Millais  to  express 
her  intense  appreciation  of  this  last  portrait 
of  her  "  dear  and  lamented  friend  and  great 
minister." 

In  the  branches  of  lands,cape  and  of  flower- 
painting,  and  in  the  use  of  both  w^ater-colour 
and  black  and  white,  Millais  was  as  greatly 
gifted  as  he  was  in  that  of  figure-painting. 

"  It  was  Millais,"  writes  Mr.  Edward 
Farebrother  Strange,  in  an  interesting  article 
on  "  The  Illustration  of  the  'Sixties,"  "  who, 
by  sheer  weight  of  his  personality,  carried 
English  art  along  with  him  from  Pre- 
Kaphaelitisni  to  the  freer  romanticism  and 
naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  'sixties." 
Rossetti  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
feeling,  but  Millais,  by  his  original  and 
daring  technique,  was  the  prevailing  force 
of  the  period. 


To  treat  in  detail  here  of  the  pictorial 
output  of  a  career  which,  commencing  at 
the  age  of  six,  did  not  end  until  sixty-one 
years  later,  is  impossible,  for,  in  all,  Millais 
produced  some  three  hundred  and  eighty  oil 
pictures,  about  fifty  Avater-colour  works,  and 
an  immense  number  of  black-and-white 
drawings  both  for  books  and  periodicals. 
No  less  than  eighty-seven  of  these  last  were 
for  Anthony  Trollope's  novels  alone.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  but  introduced  the 
stoiy  of  his  career,  with  the  principal  facts 
of  its  earlier  stages,  and  some  notes  more 
particularly  referring  to  certain  of  the 
pictures  here  reproduced.  In  a  further  article 
we  hope  to  continue  the  record  of  the  artist's 
career,  with  reproductions  of  a  number  of  his 
pictures  not  here  represented. 

The  biographical  facts  incorporated  in 
the  foregoing  article,  as  also  much  of  the 
information  concerning  the  artist's  pictures, 
are  compiled  from  the  lavishly-illustrated 
record  of  the  artist's  career  by  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Guille  Millais,  the  distinguished 
naturalist  and  artist,  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  of  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.,  the 
publishers  of  that  w^ork. 


"a   flood."      by    sir   JOHN    EVERETT   MILLAIS,    BART.,  P.R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation, 
from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  <Sc  Spottiswoode. 


THERE  IS  A  TIDE. 


By  DORNFORD  YATES. 


HIS,"  said  Berry— 
"this  is  all  right. 
By    which  I 

mean  

We  assured  him 
we  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  begged 
him  not  to  bother 
about  explaining. 
It  was  rather  hot, 
you  see,  and  Berry's 
explanations  invariably  breed  discussion, 
dissension,  contradiction,  and  frequently 
descension  to  personalities  of  an  offensive 
kind. 

"  All  right,"  said  Berry.  "  There,  I've 
said  it  again  now.  You're  quite  sure  you  do 
know  what  I  mean,  aren't  you  ?  Because,  if 
you've  the  least  hesitation  about  it,  it's  no 
trouble  " 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

"  All  right." 

It  really  was  a  priceless  day — the  very 
finest  thing  in  the  day  line  that  August 
can  do. 

After  a  roaring  season  in  town,  we  had  all 
five — Berry,  Daphne,  Jonah,  Jill,  and  myself 
— girded  our  jaded  loins,  packed,  crawled 
into  the  car,  and  rolled  down  to  Cornwall, 
there  to  build  up  the  wasted  tissues,  go  to 
bed  at  ten,  and  forget  that  there  were  such 
things  as  theatres  and  ballrooms.  We  took 
a  couple  of  days  coming  down  by  road,  and 
our  run  was  not  without  incident.  I  wish 
cyclist  chaps  wouldn't  hang  on  behind.  In 
Kingston  a  monger's  boy,  with  some  fish 
that  were  patently  feeling  the  heat,  took  hold 
of  the  cape-hood.  I  spoke  with  him  after 
a  little. 

"The  use  of  this  hood,"  I  said,  "for 
heavy  and  bulky  packages  involves  risk  of 
injury  to  passengers,  and  is  prohibited. 
Didn't  you  know  that  ?  " 

He  regarded  me  with  a  seraphic  smile, 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  getting  into  a  tram-line, 
and  said  I  ought  to  know  better  than  talk 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  "  I  perceive  you  are  a 
humorist.  Lo,  here  in  this  car  are  already 
three  humorists.    Under  these  unfortunate 


circumstances,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
ask  you  to  withdraw." 

It  was  just  then  that  the  near  hind  tyre 
burst  exactly  under  him.  We  gave  him 
half  a  sovereign  towards  buying  a  new 
bicycle,  but  I  believe  he  will  always  think 
we  did  it  on  purpose. 

After  this  Jonah  said  he  was  tired,  and 
would  I  drive  ?  So  I  did.  I  always  said 
you  could  get  fifty  out  of  that  car  if  you 
drove  her  properly. 

The  result  was  that  we  got  to  Salisbury  in 
plenty  of  time  to  roll  up  and  have  a  look  at 
Stonehenge  while  it  was  yet  light.  We'd  all 
seen  it  before,  except  Berry.  When  we  got 
there,  he  didn't  say  anything,  but  started 
walking  round  the  great  gathering  of  stones 
on  tiptoe  with  the  furtive  air  of  a  villain  in 
a  Surrey  melodrama.  There  were  a  few  other 
people  there,  so  we  moved  away  from  him, 
and  tried  to  pretend  that  he  didn't  belong  to 
us.  When  we  returned,  we  found  to  our 
dismay  that  he  had  become  the  centre  of  a 
little  knot  of  excursionists,  who  were  listening 
to  him  eagerly.  He  turned  and  saw  us  just 
too  soon. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  to  the  interested  company, 
"  here  is  my  aunt !  She'll  tell  you.  Aunt 
Daphne,  wasn't  it  here  that  father  lost  the 
string  bag  ?  " 

"  Wretched  fool !  "  said  Daphne  under  her 
breath,  turning  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  car. 

Berry  watched  her  retreat,  and  turned  to 
his  listeners  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  gone  and  upset  her  now," 
he  said.  "  I  oughtn't  to  have  reminded  her 
of  the  untow^ard  incident.  It  was  the  only 
string  bag  they  had,  and  it  was  an  awful 
blow  to  her.  It  upset  him,  too,  terribly. 
Never  the  same  man  again.  In  fact,  from 
that  day  he  began  to  go  wrong — criminally, 
I  mean." 

The  little  group  grew  closer  to  him  than 
ever.    Like  a  fool,  I  stayed  to  hear  more. 

"Yes,"  Berry  went  on,  "in  less  than  a 
month  he  was  up  at  the  Old  Bailey,  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  for  selling  Gruyere 
cheese  with  too  big  holes  in  it.  Five  years 
his  sentence  was.    Let's  see,  he  ought  to  be 
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coming  out  in  about— oh,  about   When 

does  father  come  out,  Cousin  Albert  ?  " 

The  excursionists  gazed  greedily  at  me— 
the  felon's  son. 

I  approached  Berry  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
his  arm.    Then  I  turned  to  the  little  group. 

"  This  fellow,"  I  said,  "  has  got  us  into 
trouble  before.  Those  of  you  who  have 
motor-cars  will  understand  me  when  I  refer 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  a  really 
trustworthy  chauffeur.  My  last  one  was 
always  running  over  goats,  and  the  one  before 
stole  the  lubricating  oil.  Now,  this  man  is 
honest  and  a  most  careful  driver,  but  when 
he  is,  so  to  speak,  off  duty,  he  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  suffer  from  delusions,  usually  connected 
with  crime  and  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  While  we  were  having  lunch 
at  Whitchurch  only  this  afternoon,  he  went 
off  to  the  police-station  and  tried  to  give 
himself  up  for  the  Hounslow  murder,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Berry. 

"  And  all  the  time,"  I  went  on,  "  I'm  not 
at  all  satisfied  myself  that  he  did  murder 
the  woman,  although  things  certainly  looked 
rather  black  " 

"  I  did  !  "  said  Berry  fiercely. 

The  crowd  of  excursionists  recoiled,  and 
a  small  boy  in  a  green  flannel  blazer  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Anyway,"  I  said,  "  there  isn't  anything 
like  enough  evidence  against  you,  so  we 
won't  argue  it.  Now,  then,  we  want  to  be 
going.    Come  along," 

"  Half  a  shake,  sir,"  said  Berry,  feeling 
in  his  pockets.  "  You  know  that  knife  " 

The  company  began  nervously  to  disperse. 
Some  exhorted  one  another  to  observe  some 
feature  of  the  cromlechs  which  was  only 
visible  from  some  point  of  vantage  on  the 
other  side  to  that  on  which  we  stood.  Others 
agreed  that  they  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
so  late,  and  a  fat  tradesman  gave  a  forced 
shiver  and  announced  that  he  must  have 
left  his  coat  behind  "  that  big  one." 

"  I'll  get  it  for  you,  sir,"  said  Berry, 
opening  his  knife. 

We  both  agreedj  as  we  walked  back  to  the 
car,  that  Stonehenge  looks  most  impressive 
at  sunsetp  and  better,  perhaps,  when 
apparently  deserted  than  at  any  other  time. 

After  spending  the  night  at  Salisbury,  we 
pushed  on  to  our  Cornish  coast. 

Except  for  eating  too  much  cream  at  our 
lunch  on  the  frontier,  and  losing  our  way 
once,  the  last  part  of  our  drive  was  uneventful. 
It  wasn't  until  we  were  within  three  miles  of 
our  village  that  we  lost  the  way.    When  we 


found  it  again,  we  were  seven  miles  off. 
That's  the  worst  of  a  car.  But  eventually, 
as  I  have  said,  we  reached  the  place  we 
sought. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  coast-line  is  a  great 
glory.  The  cliffs  rise  there,  tall,  dark, 
majestic  —  grave,  too,  especially  grave. 
When  the  sky  is  grey,  they  frown  always, 
and  even  the  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
but  serve  to  light  their  grand  solemnity. 
Yery  different  is  the  changing  sea  at  their 
foot.  At  times  it  will  ripple  all  day,  agog 
with  smiling ;  anon,  provoked  by  an  idle 
breeze's  banter,  you  shall  see  it  black  with 
rage.  In  the  morning,  maybe,  it  will  sleep 
placidly  enough  in  the  sunshine,  but  at  even- 
tide the  wind  has  ruffled  its  temper,  so  that 
it  mutters  and  heaves  with  anger,  breathing 
forth  threatenings.  Yet  the  next  dawn  finds 
it  alive  with  mischievous  merriment  and 
splitting  its  sides  with  laughter,  to  think 
how  it  has  duped  you  the  night  before. 
The  great  grave  cliffs  and  the  shifting  sea, 
and,  beyond,  woodland  and  pastures  and 
deep  meadows,  where  the  cows  low  in  the 
evenings,  while  the  elms  tower  above  them, 
their  leaves  unshaken  of  the  wind — oh,  it's 
a  good  place  ! 

And  now  we  were  sitting  on  the  cliffs  in 
the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  and  another  from  the 
places  where  it  was  best  to  bathe. 

After  a  while — 

"  Aren't  you  glad  I  made  you  come 
here  ?  "  said  Daphne  triumphantly. 

I  sat  up  and  stared  at  her  sorrowfully. 
This  was  a  bit  thick,  even  for  Daphne. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said  defiantly. 

"  You  have  taken  my  breath  away,"  I 
said.  "  Kindly  return  it,  and  I  will  deal 
with  you  and  your  interrogatories." 

"  I  suppose  you're  going  to  say  it  was 


*'  It  was.  I  did.  I  have.  But  for  me 
you  would  not.  You  are.  I  took  the 
rooms.  I  drove  the  car  the  whole  way 
down.  I  got  you  all  here.  I  sent  the 
luggage  on  in  advance." 

"  With  the  result  that  it  got  here  two 
days  after  we  did,  and  I  had  to  wear  the 
same  tie  three  days  running,  and  go  down  to 
bathe  in  patent-leather  boots,  thanks  very 
much,"  said  Berry. 

Beyond  saying  that  I  was  not  responsible 
for  the  crass  and  purblind  idiocy  of  railway 
officials,  I  ignored  this  expression  of  ingrati- 
tude and  continued  to  deal  with  Daphne. 

"  You  know,"  I  said,  there  are  times 
when  I  tremble  for  you.    Only  yesterday. 
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just  before  dinner,  I  trembled  for  you  like 
anything." 

It's  the  heat,"  said  my  target,  as  if 
explaining  something. 

"  And  my  reward  is  covert  reflections  upon 
my  sanity.    Need  I  say  more  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  everybody. 

"  Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
your  kind  attention.  The  next  performance 
will  be  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  under- 
neath the  promenade  pier." 

I  relapsed  into  comfortable  silence  and 
sank  back  into  the  bracken.  My  sister  got 
up  from  the  clump  of  heather  in  which  she 
was  ensconced,  crossed  to  where  I  was,  took 
my  pipe  out  of  my  mouth  and  kissed  me. 

"  Sorry,  old  boy,"  she  said  ;  "  you're  not 
such  a  bad  sort,  really." 

"  Dear  love,"  said  I,  "  what  have  you 
left  behind  ?  " 

"  My  bathing-dress,  darling." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  returned  to  the 
hotel  and  got  it,  they  were  positively  rude 
about  the  bathing  cove  I  selected. 

"  Bathe  there  ?  "  sneered  Berry,  as  we 
looked  down  on  it,  all  smiling  in  the  sun, 
from  the  top  of  the  cliifs.  "  Thanks  awfully. 
I  simply  love  the  flints,  don't  you,  Jill  ? 
Personally,  my  doctor  bled  me  just  before 
I  came  away.  But  don't  let  me  stop  you 
others.  Lead  on,  brother —lead  the  way  to 
the  shambles  ! " 

Of  course,  Daphne  took  up  the  running. 

"  My  dear  boy,  look  at  the  seaweed  on 
the  rocks  !  Why,  we  should  slip  and  break 
our  legs  before  we'd  taken  two  steps  !  " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Berry.  "We 
have  between  us  three  shirts.  Torn  into 
strips,  they  will  make  excellent  bandages, 
while  for  a  splint  " 

"  The  cove,"  I  said,  "  is  ideal.  Its  sand 
is  a  field  of  lihes,  its  sea  perfumed,  its 
boulders  sweet-smelling  cushions." 

"  Of  coursef  said  Berry.  "  Why  do  you 
tarry  ?  Forward,  friends  all !  This  way  to 
the  drug  department.  To  the  lions,  0 
Christians  !  For  myself,  if  I  start  at  once, 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  back  with  the  coast- 
guard's ambulance  before  you've  been  lying 
there  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  can 
wire  for  your  relatives  at  the  same  time." 

"  Anybody  would  think  the  place  was  an 
oubliette,"  said  I.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
path  down  is  an  easy  one,  there  are  no  flints, 
and  there  is  a  singular  paucity  of  seaweed 
of  any  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
snn  is  hot,  the  sand  is  soft,  and  I  have 
already  selected  that  rock,  in  the  seclusion 
of  whose  shade  I  shall  prepare  myself  for  the 


waves.  Sorry  it's  too  dangerous  for  you. 
I'll  write  about  some  bathing-machines 
to-night.  Do  you  like  them  with  red  or 
green  doors  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  their  reply,  which 
would  probably  have  been  of  the  caustic  and 
provocative  type,  I  turned  down  the  path  I 
had  not  trodden  for  some  three  years.  At 
one  of  the  bends  I  looked  up  and  saw  them 
moving  north  along  the  coast-line. 

I  had  the  cove  to  myself,  and  was  soon  in 
my  bathing-dress.  The  water  was  magni- 
ficent. I  swam  out  about  forty  yards,  and 
turned  just  in  time  to.  see  Berry  &  Co. 
disappear  in  the  distance,  apparently  descend- 
ing into  a  neighbouring  cove.  After  a  rest 
on  a  rock,  I  set  out  to  swim  round  and  join 
them.  Considering  how  much  I  smoke,  I 
was  not  so  awfully  blown  when  I  reached  the 
next  cove,  but  I  was  glad  to  wade  out  of 
the  water  and  he  down  on  the  sand  in  the 
sun.    No  sign  of  the  others,  by  the  way. 

"  Quite  still,  please,"  said  somebody,  and 
the  next  moment  a  camera  clicked. 

"  You  might  have  given  me  time  to 
moisten  the  lips,"  said  I. 

"I  doubt  if  it  would  have  done  any 
good." 

"  Thanks  awfully  !  By  the  way,  you're 
The  Daily  Blur,  I  suppose  ?  How  did  you 
find  me  out  ?  " 

"  Rumour  travels  apace,  sir." 

"  And  I  had  been  congratulating  myself 
on  eluding  the  Press  since  breakfast.  Well, 
well  !     Only  this  morning  " 

"  Dry  up  !  " 

I  apostrophised  the  sea. 

"I  don't  want  to  have  to  report  the 
chap,"  I  said,  "  but  if  " 

The  camera  choked  again. 

"  I'm  not  sure  this  isn't  an  assault,"  I 
said.  "  That  it  is  a  trespass,  I  know.  Who 
are  your  solicitors  ?  And  may  I  take  it  that 
they  will  accept  service  ?  "  (Here  I  rolled 
over  and  leaned  on  my  elbow.)  "  You  do 
look  fit.  Move  your  heel  out  of  that 
pool — there's  an  anemone  just  going  to 
mistake  it  for  a  piece  of  alabaster.  Tliat's 
right.  Oh,  but,  Mermaid,  do  tell  me  how 
you  keep  your  hair  so  nice  when  you're 
bathing  ?  " 

"  Like  it  ?  " 

"  I  love  it." 

"  I  simply  don't  put  my  head  under." 
"  A  most  dangerous  practice,  believe  me." 
"  It's  worth  the  risk." 
"  I  believe  it  is." 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  slab  of  rock,  clad 
in  a  bathing  costume  of  blue.  Her  dark  hair 
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was  parted  in  the  middle  and  divided  at  the 
back  into  two  long,  thick  plaits,  which  were 
turned  up  and  hair-pinned  round  the  top  of 
her  head. 

Her  features  were  beautiful,  and  her 
eyes  big  and  dark  as  her  hair.  Her  figure 
was  slim  and  graceful,  and  her  arms  and 
hands  and  feet  were  very  shapely.  One 
brown  knee  was  crossed  over  the  other,  and 
her  left  hand  held  the  camera. 

"  I  do  have  luck,  you  know,"  I  said. 

"  What  luck  ?  " 

"  Well,  honestly,  it's  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  you  hke  this,  when  I  might  have  spent 
all  day  talking  with  my  silly  crowd  and 
never  have  known  of  your  existence.  Don't 
be  afraid.  I  merely  mean  that  I  am  enjoy- 
ing your  society,  and  I'm  glad  I  came  round 
the  corner.  I'm  not  in  love  with  you,  and 
I  don't  want  never  to  leave  your  side  again, 
but — oh,  you  understand,  Mermaid,  don't 
you  ?  You  *  look  as  if  you  could  if  you 
hked." 

My  companion  stared  out  to  sea  with  a 
faint  smile  on  her  lips.  I  flung  out  an  arm 
with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  sick  I  am  of  the 
girl  about  town,  the  girl  of  to-day,  who  won't 
be  natural  herself,  and  won't  let  you  be 
natural  either,  who  is  always  bored,  and  who 
has  no  use  for  anyone  who  isn't  for  ever 

making  mock  love  to  her,  or          Why  on 

earth  can't  a  man  tell  a  woman  he  likes 
her  company,  and  mean  it,  without  the 
woman  thinking  he  wants  to  kiss  her  or 
marry  her  ?  " 

I  broke  off  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said.    "  You  interest  me." 

"  Oh,  Heavens,"  I  said  falteringly,  "why 
have  you  got  such  big  eyes  ?  " 

At  this,  to  my  discomfiture,  she  broke  into 
peals  of  merriment. 

"Before  you  looked  at  me  like  that,  I 
was  really  enjoying  your  company  without 
wanting  to  kiss  you." 

"  Steady!" 

"  Besides  your    eyes,  there's  your  

Look  here,  it  isn't  fair." 

"  That'll  do.  I'll  race  you  to  that  rock 
out  there." 

She  was  in  the  water  first,  but  I  beat  her 
easily.  We  swam  back  together,  and  she 
took  her  seat  on  the  rock,  while  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  sand  by  her  side. 

"  You're  a  very  singular  man,"  she  said, 
after  a  while. 

"  I  have  been  told  so  of  many." 

"  And  rather  dull." 

I  sat  up. 


"  Don't  say  you  want  me  to  make  love  to 
you." 

"  Not  much ! " — this  emphatically. 

"  Ah,  glad  of  a  change,  I  suppose." 

There  was  a  silence,  while  she  eyed  me 
suspiciously.    At  length — 

"  I  shall  ask  you  to  leave  my  cove  if  you're 
not  careful,"  she  said. 

"  Mermaid,"  I  said,  "  I  apologise.  I  was 
unaware  that  I  had  the  honour  to  speak  to 
the  lady  of  the  manor." 

"Well,  if  you  didn't  really  know  who  I 
was   But  you  mustn't  be  dull." 

I  drew  her  attention  to  a  sailing-ship  in 
the  distance. 

"  Now,  that,"  I  said,  "  is  what  I  call  a 
really  good  ship." 

"  Barque." 

"  Barque,  I  mean.    It  must  be  " 

"  About  five  thousand  tons." 

"Burthen.  Exactly.  By  the  way,  I 
never  know  what  that  really  means,  unless 
it  means  that,  if  you  wanted  to  lift  it,  you 
couldn't." 

"  Try  displacement." 

"  Thank  you.  It  was  off  just  such  an  one 
that  I  was  cast  away  two  years  ago  come 
Michaelmas.  We  were  just  standing  by  in 
the  offing,  when  she  sterruck  with  a  grinding 
crash.  There  was  a  matter  of  seventy  souls 
aboard,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on 
the  captain's  face  as  the  ship's  cat  stole  his 
place  in  the  stern- sheets  of  the  jolly-boat. 
I  was  thrown  up  on  a  desert  island,  I  was. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  me  milking  the 
goats  on  Spyglass  Hill." 

"  Did  you  wear  a  goatskin  cap  ?  " 
Kather.     I  had  rather  a  nutty  little 
cap,  and,  what  with  my  musket  and  all,  mj 
word  " 

"  Which  reminds  me — I  think  it's  about 
time  I  got  civihsed  again." 

"Not  yet.  Mermaid,"  I  pleaded;  "the  sun 
is  yet  high." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  stay 
here  all  day,  do  you  ?  We're  not  on  your 
precious  island  now." 

"  I  only  wish  we  were.  I  had  my  loaf  of 
bread  and  jug  of  wine  all  right,  but  the  one 
thing  I  wanted,  Mermaid,  was  " 

"  A  woman  to  keep  him  company  without 
thinking  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  or  marry  her. 
Whatever's  that  ?  " 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  looked  towards 
where  she  was  pointing. 

"It  looks  rather  like  —  forgive  me  —  a 
camisole." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  " 

Before  I  had  time  to  move,  she  rushed  into 


"She  deliberately  wrung  the  last  atom  of  water  out  of  the  derelict  stocking." 
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the  surf  and  secured  the  flowing  garment, 
made  another  dart  at  something  else,  and 
was  knocked  down  by  a  roller.  I  had  her 
on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  but  she  dashed 
the  water  out  of  her  eyes  and  looked  wildly 
to  and  fro  over  the  sea. 

"  What  is  it,  Mermaid  ?  " 

She  tried  to  stamp  her  foot. 

"  Can't  you  see,  idiot  ?  This  is  mine — 
this  camisole — so's  this  shoe.  The  tide's 
come  up  into  my  cave  w^hile  I've  been  making 
a  fool  of  myself  talking  to  you,  and  all  my 
things  are  gone.    There's  the  other  shoe." 

"  All  right— I'll  get  it.'^ 

I  got  it  and  one  stocking,  but  though  I 
swam  about  till  I  was  tired,  and  even  climbed 
on  to  the  rock,  now  almost  submerged,  to 
which  w^e  had  raced,  I  could  see  nothing  else. 
I  returned  temporarily  exhausted  to  the  cove. 
She  waded  out  to  meet  me. 

"  Tell  me  exactly  where  your  cave  is,"  I 
said,  as  I  handed  her  the  flotsam. 

She  showed  me,  and,  after  a  moment  or 
two's  rest,  I  swam  out  and  round  to  the 
mouth,  only  to  find  the  water  too  high  to 
enter.  I  did  try,  but  a  wave  lifted  me  up  to 
the  roof,  and  I  only  saved  a  broken  head  at 
the  expense  of  a  nasty  cut  on  the  back  of  my 
hand. 

She  was  anxiously  awaiting  me,  and  listened 
to  my  report  without  a  word.  When  I  had 
finished,  she  deliberately  wrung  the  last  atom 
of  water  out  of  the  derelict  stocking,  smoothed 
it  carefully  out  by  the  side  of  the  camisole 
in  the  sun,  laid  herself  down  on  the  sand, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

I  tried  to  comfort  her.  I  patted  her 
shoulder  and  took  her  hand  in  mine. 

"  Don't  worry,  Mermaid  dear,"  I  said. 
"  Trust  me — I'll  think  of  something.  I  know. 
I'll  swim  round  to  my  cove  and  dress,  and 
then  go  and  get  you  some  fresh  clothes  before 
anyone's  the  wiser.  See  ?  I'll  go  now,"  I 
added,  getting  up  and  licking  the  blood  off 
my  hand.    "  You  wait  here  and  " 

I  broke  off  abruptly,  and  one  of  the  more 
violent  expletives,  indicative  of  combined 
horror  and  amazement,  escaped  my  lips 
before  I  could  stop  it. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  wailed  the  Mermaid. 

On  the  crest  of  a  wave,  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  shore,  danced  my  green  hat. 
Beyond  it,  a  little  to  the  right,  was  some- 
thing which  might  be  a  shirt. 

Stammering  incoherent  sentences,  I  stag- 
gered into  the  water  and  swam  for  the  hat. 
When  I  had  caught  it,  I  went  on  to  get  the 
shirt.  I  would  have  gone  on  round  the 
headland  to  my  cove,  only  the  shirt  was  not 


my  shirt.  It  was  Berr^/s !  Yes,  it  was — 
had  his  name  on  it  and  all.  And  not  ten 
yards  away  floated  Daphne's  sun-bonnet.  Eor 
the  next  two  minutes  I  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  drowning.  You  can't  laugh  your 
soul  out  in  thirty  feet  of  water  off  the  Cornish 
coast  without  getting  into  difficulties.  At 
last  I  began  to  swim  feebly,  blindly  back. 
When  I  reached  the  shore,  I  fell  on  my 
knees  in  the  surf  and  yelled  till  the  eighth 
wave  knocked  me  head  over  heels,  and  the 
ninth  broke  into  my  open  jaws  and  choked 
me.  The  next  moment  the  girl  caught  me 
by  the  arm,  and  I  stumbled  out  and  lay  down 
on  the  dry  sand  with  the  shirt  clasped  to  my 
breast.  My  hat  had  gone  again  ages  ago. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  girl  kneeling  anxiously 
by  my  side,  and  began  to  laugh  again.  She 
sat  back  on  her  heels,  with  one  hand  to  her 
lips  and  a  scared  expression  on  her  face. 

"  He's  mad,"  she  said  half  to  herself — 
"  mad  !  Must  have  been  stung  by  a  jelly- 
fish or  something.    I've  heard  " 

I  cut. her  short. 

'Mermaid  dear,  I'm  as  sane  as  you  are, 


only- 

"  Only  what  ?  " 

"  Everybody's  doing  it,  doing  it  "—she  re- 
coiled— "  doing  it !  Listen  to  me.  True, 
that  is  your  camisole.  True,  that  out  there 
is  my  hat— there  it  is.  But  here  is  Berry's 
shirt,  and  miles  out  there  is  Daphne's  sun- 
bonnet.  If  I'd  stayed  long  enough,  I've  no 
doubt  I  should  have  seen  Jonah's  trousers 
and  Jill's  blouse,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  or  mean — whichever  you  like — that 
you  and  I  and  my  party  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  and  that  the  same  tide  w^hich  has  so 
discomfited  you  and  inconvenienced  me  has 
also  done  down  four  other  honest  members 
of  the  British  public,  every  bit  as  proper, 
particular,  and  shy  as  your  little  self.  Oh, 
Heavens  !  " 

She  joined  me  in  my  mirth  this  time.  It 
really  was  rather  funny.    At  length — 

"But,  after  all,"  she  said,  "it  doesn't  make 
it  any  better  for  me,  because  I'm  all  alone, 
while  you're  a  partj^.  And  I  can't  walk 
home  like  this,  even  with  that  on."  And 
she  indicated  the  camisole. 

"  Certainly  not  with  that  on  ;  it  only 
makes  it  more  ind  " 

"  More  what  ?  " 

"  Unusual." 

A  pause.    Then — 

"  What  about  you  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said 
uneasily. 

"  Well,  couldn't  you  slip  back  to  the  hotel 
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somehow  ?  Quite  quietly,  I  mean,  and — 
and  " 

"  I  should  probably  slip  all  right — in  fact, 
I  should  probably  do  the  sUpping  pretty 
thoroughly.  But,  my  dear  girl,  how  on 
earth  can  I  do  anything  quietly  in  this 
dress  ?  " 

"  Everybody  will  be  " 

"Just  finishing  lunch  or  sitting  on  the 
terrace,  thanks  very  much." 

"  There's  a  back  door." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  Splendid  ! 
Leading  to  the  kitchen,  of  course.  They'd 
never  notice  me  there.  And  I  could  just 
drop  in  at  the  oifice  for  the  key  of  my  room, 
and  see  if  there  were  any  letters  on  the  way 

up,  and   My  dear  girl,  how  can  I  ?  I 

admit  IVe  got  a  good  deal  of  nerve,  but 
there  is  a  limit.  I  know  one  can  do  most 
things  nowadays,  but  " 

"  But  this  is  a  special  occasion." 

"  You  seem  to  want  to  make  it  one." 

"And  it  can't  be  helped.  This  sort  of 
modesty's  out  of  date." 

"  Not  my  date." 

"  Besides,  everybody 'd  understand." 

"I  know  they  would.  That's  just  what 
I'm  afraid  of." 

"Well,  we  must  do  something,  and  if 
you  " 

Suddenly  there  fell  upon  our  ears  the 
scrambling,  clattering  noise  which  invariably 
accompanies  the  descent  of  anybody  rash 
enough  to  enter  a  Cornish  cove  with  undue 
haste  in  leather-soled  shoes.  The  Mermaid 
darted  behind  a  rock,  and  I  advanced  grate- 
fully up  the  foreshore  to  the  fringe  of 
stones.  The  noise  grew  louder  and  the  slips 
more  frequent,  until  there  was  one  long  one 
and  then  a  thud.  Uprose  a  fat  oath.  After 
a  moment  or  two,  there  limped  into  sight— 
oh,  blessed  spectacle! — one  of  the  hotel 
porters,  conventionally  hatless  and  coatless. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  I. 

"  The  coastguard  you  sent  hailed  me,  sir, 
across  the  fields  yonder.  Said  something  had 
happened — he  didn't  know  what — but  be 
heard  the  word  ^  hotel.'  You  see,  you  shout- 
ing to  him  from  here,  and  he  being  up  on 
top,  he  couldn't  hear  anything  else  rightly,  so 
1  came  straight  down." 

"  Why  did.n't  he  come  down  himself  when 
—er — when  I  shouted  ?  " 

"  He  was  taking  a  telegram  to  the  post- 
office,  sir.  Said  he  told  you  so,  but  I  suppose 
you  didn't  hear." 

Berry's  coastguard  !  Berry's  porter  ! 
Thank  you. 

I  told  him  that  my  clothes  had  been 


washed  away,  and  that  the  Mermaid  was  in 
the  same  plight.  I  gave  him  implicit  in- 
structions and,  with  her  assistance,  the 
numbers  of  our  respective  rooms.  He  wrote 
it  all  down.  He  was  to  get  some  clothes 
for  me  himself,  and  enlist  the  services  of  a 
chambermaid  for  my  companion. 

"  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  I  said,  as  he 
turned  to  go.  "  You're  sure  you'll  know 
this  cove  again  ?    They're  all  rather  alike." 

"  That's  all  right,  sir." 

The  next  moment  he  was  half-way  up  the 
path.  If  he  had  looked  back,  he  would  have 
beheld  the  singular  and  doubtless  pleasing 
spectacle  of  the  Mermaid  and  myself  doing 
the  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  the  one-step 
along  the  stretch  of  yellow  sand. 

She  didn't  see  the  blood  on  my  hand  for 
quite  two  minutes.    Then — 

"  My  dear  boy,  what  have  you  done  to 
your  hand  ?  " 

"  Out  on  the  rocks,"  I  said  laconically. 
"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  I  assure  you. 
I  shall  be  able  to  proceed  home." 

"  After  attention.    Let  me  look  at  it." 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  when  the  boots 
returned,  my  left  hand  was  bound  up  with  a 
strip  of  camisole,  and  the  bandage  was  tied 
with  the  pale  blue  ribbon  that  had  erstwhile 
reposed  upon  the  Mermaid's  neck. 

We  received  him  delightedly.  The  Mer- 
maid's garments  had  been  placed  by  the 
thoughtful  chambermaid  in  a  httle  dressing- 
case.  Mine  w^ere  tied  together  with  a  piece 
of  string  after  the  manner  of  costumes  at 
Nathan's.    But  they  were  all  right. 

The  girl  started  to  dress  behind  a  rock, 
and  I  told  the  fellow  to  wait  at  the  foot  of 
the  path. 

"  I  have  reason,"  I  said — "  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  others  even  now  in 
the  same  or  self-same  plight  as  that  in  which 
you  found  us.  Therefore  remain  within 
call.  Don't  investigate  for  yourself.  This 
is  my  show.    But  don't  go." 

He  promised. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  once  more  on 
his  way  to  the  hotel  with  a  note  from  me 
for  Daphne's  maid,  and  the  promise  of  half 
a  sovereign,  while  the  Mermaid  and  I  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  path  which  led  down  to 
the  cove  where  the  rest  of  my  party  were 
chafing  in  exasperated  idleness  —  with  the 
exception  of  Berry,  that  is.  Prior  to  our 
arrival,  he  had  been  hovering  about  on  the 
top  of  the  clifP,  but  the  instant  he  descried 
us,  and  while  we  were  yet  a  great  way  olf, 
he  had  retired  precipitately,  and  was  now 
busy  rejoining  the  others  with  Agag's  walk 
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and  a  profusion  of  embryo  profanity.  He 
explained  afterwards  that  if  he  had  been 
wearing  his  own  bathing-dress,  instead  of  a 
green  and  red  striped  one— his  own  was 
being  mended — he  should  have  remained, 
but  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  seen  wearing 
the  colours  of  the  Redruth  Rangers  before 
he  had  been  elected. 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two  to  compose 
ourselves  and  settle  finally  our  plan  of  action, 
we  followed  gaily  in  Berry's  wake. 

I  was  just  saying  in  a  clear  voice  that 
perhaps  it  tvas  rather  soon  after  lunch  to 
bathe  again,  when  we  came  upon  them  the 
other  side  of  a  large  rock.  One  and  all  they 
sprawled  easily  on  the  sand  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, as  if  care  were  a  thing  of  the  past — 
forgotten,  never  known.  This  was  no  more 
than  I  had  expected  of  them.  All  of  us 
hate  to  be  caught  bending.  Berry  especially. 
That  artist  was  busily  fashioning  a  miniature 
rampart  of  sand.  He  looked  up  at  my 
greeting  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

I  introduced  them  all  to  the  Mermaid. 

"  We  made  friends  at  lunch,"  I  explainea, 

over  the  lobsters." 

Jonah  winced. 

"And  then,  as  we  wanted  a  walk,  we 
thought  we'd  come  along  to  fetch  you  back 
to  tea." 

There  was  a  polite  murmur  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

"  I  must  say,"  I  went  on,  "  it  is  glorious. 
I  almost  wish  I'd  given  up  ray  lunch,  too." 

The  Mermaid  stiffened,  but  none  of  the 
others  noticed  the  brick.  I  felt  myself 
colouring  like  a  fool. 

Aren't  you  going  to  bathe  again  ?  "  said 
Berry. 

There  was  the  note  of  eagerness  in  his 
voice,  and  I  saw  a  vision  of  Berry  in  my 
clothes  striding  triumphantly  homewards. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  I  said  carelessly. 
*'  Rather  too  soon  after  lunch.  But  I'm 
going  to  take  off  my  coat  and  sit  down  in 
the  sun." 

Aft^r  all,  he  couldn't  do  much  with  a 
coat. 

The  Mermaid  was  already  seated  between 
Daphne  and  Jill,  talking  vivaciously.  Jonah 
pretended  to  be  asleep.  After  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Berry  re- 
sumed his  building  operations  with  awful 
deliberation. 

After  a  while — 

"  Well,  if  you  aren't  going  to  bathe  any 
more,  aren't  you  going  to  dress  ?  "  said  I. 

"  And  leave  this  beauty  spot?"  said  Berry. 
"  Shame,  shame  on  you,  brother  !    Go  your 


ways  if  you  will.  '  Then  wander  forth  the 
sons  of  Behal.'  You'll  just  be  in  time.  But 
leave  us  here  in  peace.  I  have  almost 
evolved  a  post-futurist  picture  which  will 
revolutionise  the  artistic  world.  I  shall  call 
it '  The  Passing  of  a  Bathe  :  a  Fantasy.'  It 
will  present  to  the  minds  of  all  who  have  not 
seen  it  what  they  would  have  rejected  for 
lunch  if  they  had.  To  get  the  true  effect, 
no  one  must  see  it." 

"  But  if  someone  does  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  already  left  the  country." 

This  was  too  much  for  Daphne,  and  she 
asked  Jonah  to  come  and  help  her  to  get 
some  mussels.    They  walked  away  together. 

"What  on  earth  does  she  want  mussels 
for  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  garden  paths,"  said  Berry.  "  Our 
cobbles  aren't  wearing  at  all  well." 

I  turned  to  the  Merm.aid.  She  was 
chattering  away  to  Jill  with  her  back 
towards  me.  Over  her  shoulder,  Jill's  grey 
eyes  regarded  me  wistfully.  I  made  a  rapid 
calculation.  Yes,  the  porter  ought  to  have 
arrived  by  now.  I  had  told  him  to  keep  out 
of  sight  till  I  called  him. 

I  waited  until  Daphne  and  Jonah  came 
strolling  back  empty-handed.  They  had 
forgotten  about  the  mussels.  Daphne's 
brows  were  knitted,  and  Jonah  was  looking 
ruefully  at  the  sun.  It  was  getting  on  for 
half-past  three.   One  could  guess  that  much. 

I  rose  and  picked  up  my  coat. 

"  I  say,  aren't  you  ever  going  to  dress  any 
more  ?  "  I  said. 

Daphne  swallowed  before  replying,  and 
with  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  Berry  start 
and  wreck  six  inches  of  architecture.   Then — 

"  Presently,"  said  my  sister.  "  You  two 
go  on  and  order  a  big  tea  at  the  farm,  and 
by  the  time  it's  ready  

"  You  can't  have  tea  like  that,"  I  said. 
"  There'll  be  a  row." 

In  the  dead  silence  that  followed  this 
remark,  the  Mermaid  rose  and  brushed  the 
sand  from  her  dress. 

I  went  up  to  Daphne  and  kissed  her. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  not  proud  of  you, 
darling,  and  Jill  looks  lovely,  too,  but  they 
wouldn't  stand  it,  you  know." 

No  one  stirred  except  the  Mermaid,  and 
she,  obedient  to  the  instructions  I  had  given 
her,  strolled  naturally  enough  towards  the 
path  up  the  cliff.  The  other  four  were 
looking  at  me  straitly— I  could  feel  their 
gaze — wondering  whether,  whether  I  knew. 

I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand  and 
stared  seawards. 

"  Do  dress,"  I  said  absently. 
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"  We  shall  dress  when  we  want  to,"  said 
Daphne  sharply. 

I  turned  to  see  the  Mermaiden  reach  the 
path.    A  good  start  is  everything. 

"  If  you  really  mean  that,"  I  said  slowly, 
"  I'll  send  your  other  clothes  back  again." 
Then  I  raised  my  voice. 

"  Porter  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Sir  !  "  came  from  above  us. 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  " 

I  let  the  rest  of  the  quotation  go,  as  I 
wanted  to  rejoin  the  Mermaid,  looking  as  she 
had  last  seen  me.  Berry  says  that  Jonah 
gained  on  me  while  the  sand  lasted,  but  the 
loose  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  path  were  my 
salvation. 

As  I  passed  the  porter,  I  told  him  to  say 
that  a  square  meal  would  be  awaiting  them 
at  the  farm.  We  ordered  it  generously 
enough,  but,  despite  our  hunger,  the  Mer- 
maid and  I  decided  to  have  our  own  tea  at 
the  hotel.  Thither  we  set  out  to  walk 
through  the  fields.  Suddenly  she  stopped  as 
we  were  crossing  a  deep  lane. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you're  here,"  she  said. 

"  Try  and  think,  Mermaid." 

"  You'd  better  go  and  have  another 
bathe." 

"  Now,  Mermaid,  you  know  " 

"Afterwards  you'll  be  wishing  you  had 
given  up  your  tea,  if  you  don't." 

"  I  knew  we  should  have  this,"  I  said. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  very  polite  of  you,  was 
it?" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been." 


She  eyed  me  scornfully  for  a  moment. 

Then— 

"  I'm  disappointed  in  you,"  she  said. 

"  You'll  be  more  so  in  a  moment,"  said  I. 

"Why?" 

"  You're  not  going  to  have  a  change, 
after  all." 

"  Don't  say  you're  going  to  make  " 

"  Love  to  you  ?    Yes,  I  am." 

She  looked  me  up  and  down  for  a  moment. 

"  And  this  is  the  man,"  she  said  slowly — 
"  this  is  the  man  " 

"  Who  said  he  was  not  in  love  with  you, 
and  that  he  didn't  want  never  to  leave  your 
side  again.  Yes,  it  is.  And  in  those  words 
you  found  a  challenge,  and  at  those  words 
you  picked  up  the  gauge  I  never  meant  to 
throw,  and  for  those  words  you  determined 
to  make  me  pay.  Mermaiden,  you  are  a 
devil  !    I'm  sorry,  but  you  are." 

"  A  what  ?  "  she  cried,  but  she  was  smiling. 

"  Woman,  if  you  like.  The  terms  are 
synonymous.    And  now  " 

I  caught  her  hand.    She  didn't  move. 

"  Don't  you  know  your  Shakespeare  ?  "  I 
said. 

"  Yes,  but  not  yours." 

"  Ours,  then  ?  '  There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,' 
etc.    This  is  my  fortune."  * 

"  What  about  mine  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  would  be  a  crime  if  I  didn't 
kiss  you.    Nature  herself  would  protest." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  would." 

"  I'm  afraid  she  might,"  said  I. 


A  MEMORY. 

^ILVER  and  blue,  in  peace  the  river  flowed, 
^   With  reed  and  willow  prankt  on  either  hand; 

In  glory  of  high  summer  the  dear  land 
Smiled  under  Heaven's  stupendous  vault,  that  glowed 
Luminous,  clear,  and  cloudless,  and  bestowed 
An  all-embracing  benison  which  spanned 
Horizon  to  horizon.   Warm  and  bland 
The  sun  flamed  westward  while  we  onward  rowed. 

The  day  sank  Into  evening  with  a  sigh, 

But  a  new  beauty  over  all  things  stole. 

As  light  had  charmed  the  eye,  so  now  the  soul 
Dusk  filled  with  rapture  that  adoringly 

Gave  silent  thanks,  while  adding  to  Life's  scroll 
The  memory  of  a  perfect  day  gone  by. 

C.  M.  PAINE, 
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OU  must  remember 
about  Carfew  that 
he  was  an  oppor- 
tunist.     Lots  of 
people  go  wrong, 
in  appraising  his 
character,  because 
they  fail  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  he 
dealt    with  the 
forces  of  hfe  as 
Napoleon  dealt  with    the  forces  of  his 
enemies — he  readjusted  his  plans  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
To  follow  another  simile. 
When  Carfew  put  down  his  nets  into  the 
ocean  of  finance,  he  usually  did  so  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  hauling  due  east  or 
due  w-est,  as  the  case  may  be.    Those  who 
called  him  unstable,  fickle,  inconsistent,  or 
other  harsh  names,  because  he  shifted  his 
course  to  a  point  due  north  or  south,  are 
answered  by  the  fact  that  he  went  after 
the  fish. 

Conservative  men,  who  keep  to  their 
prearranged  trawl,  and  wait  for  the  fish 
to  change  their  course,  usually  end  their 
business  careers  at  No.  16,  Carey  Street — I 
think  that  is  the  number  of  the  building 
which  houses  the  Official  Receiver. 

Carfew  became  a  playwright  after  a  none 
too  brilliant  season  of  theatrical  management, 
wherein  he  discovered  that,  however  badly 
the  booking  office  is  doing,  the  treasury 
pays  out  with  sickening  and  monotonous 
regularity. 

Nobody  wanted  to  produce  Carfew's  play 
in  London.  All  the  managers  Carfew  knew 
agreed  that  it  was  the  finest  comedy  that 
ever  happened.  It  was  a  "laugh,"  a 
"scream,"  or  a  "winner,"  and  just  the 
thing  for  "  So-and-so."  "  So-and-so  "  agreed 
that  it  was  a  "laugh,"  a  "scream,"  or  a 
"  winner,"  but  unfortunately  he  had  arranged 
for  a  French  farce  to  be  especially  expurgated 
for  his  next  production.  Why  not  try 
Mr.  H.  ? " 

Mr.  H.  said  he'd  read  the  play,  and 
he'd  laughed  so  much  over  it  in  the  silent 
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watches  of  the  night — he  lives  in  a  house 
facing  the  entrance  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
— that  the  keepers  had  turned  out  under  the 
impression  that  a  hyena  had  broken  loose. 
But  he  couldn't  produce  it — it  was  over  the 
heads  of  the  common  people. 

Eventually  the  play  w^as  accepted  by  an 
American  manager,  who  agreed  to  produce 
it  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Opera  House,  if 
Carfew  would  make  a  few  alterations.  So 
Carfew  cut  out  the  fourth  act,  rewrote  the 
first,  remodelled  the  second,  and  altered  the 
third  and  changed  the  title — by  which  time 
he  had  written  an  entirely  new  play. 

He  had  a  final  interview  with  the  great 
impresario  before  he  sailed  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals. 

"  Pity  we  can't  get  Maisie  Ellis  for  the 
leading  role,"  said  the  presenter.  He  spoke 
round  a  big  cigar,  which  gave  his  voice  a 
complaining  note.  His  attitude  towards  the 
events  of  life  was  that  everything  w^as  a  pity. 

"  Who's  she  ?  "  asked  Carfew. 

"  Pity  you  can't  stop  here  till  you  see  her  ; 
she's  opening  in  a  month's  time." 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  great  pity. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  of  Felix  Carfew  that 
when  that  eminent  English  author  w^ent  out 
from  London,  with  the  object  of  introducing 
to  the  President  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  English  humour  as  it  really  is,  he 
never  expected  to  return  to  England  as  soon 
as  he  did.  He  had  mapped  out  a  programme 
which  had  included  flying  visits  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  with 
periodical  returns  to  New  York  to  collect 
his  royalties. 

He  came  back  under  his  arranged  time 
because  the  citizens — the  President  being  un- 
avoidably detained  in  Washington — listened 
in  stony  silence  to  "  Dog-eared,"  that  scintil- 
lating comedy,  and  applauded  only — ^and 
with  unmistakable  heartiness — when  the 
curtain  finally  fell. 

On  the  morning  he  arrived,  Carfew  was 
interviewed  by  the  reporters,  and  said  that 
he  liked  New  York  and  loved  America  with 
a  deep,  a  true,  and  a  passionate  love,  that  he 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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was  seriously  thinking  of  buying  a  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  he  thought  American 
women  were  peach-hke.  He  referred,  being 
a  humorist,  to  the  sleepiness  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  culture  of  Boston,  the  sinfulness  of 
Portland,  Or. — all  of  which  facts  he  had 
gathered  from  a  systematic  perusal  of  the 
Sunday  supplements  and  the  book  of  a 
Gibson  Grid  musical  comedy. 

Just  hold  down  Felix  Carfew  whilst  I  run 
along  and  fetch  Gertrude  Maisie  Ellis.  Look 
at  her !  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  but,  oh,  so 
angry !  Those  soft  cheeks  of  hers,  that 
even  two  years  of  nightly  make-up— to  say 
nothing  of  two  matinees  weekly — have  not 
spoilt,  two  big  grey  eyes  shadowed  by  long 
dark  lashes,  a  great  mop  of  goldy-brown  hair, 
immensely  unruly,  lips  generous  and  delicate 
of  line,  chin  firm  and  rounded  to  perfection, 
the  trimmest  figure  in  cloth  that  ever 
delighted  the  eye  of  man,  and  all  this  under 
a  hat  which — well,  it  was  just  a  hat.  The 
shape  w^as — it  was  trimmed  and  ornamented 
with  soft  billowy  feathers — it  was  a  hat. 

She  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Kaiser'm 
Catherin,  (She  had  intended  sailing  by  the 
Cunarder,  but  would  she  sail  under  the  red 
ensign  of  an  elfete  and  decadent  nationality  ? 
Would  she  ?    Blazes  !) 

She  went  by  the  German  line  rather  than 
the  English  on  purpose.  She  hoped  the 
English  people  noticed  the  fact  that  she 
was  returning  home  under  the  execrable 
white  and  black. 

Oh,  how  she  hated  England  !  How  she 
hated  the  English !  How  she  loathed 
London  ! 

It  had  not  always  been  thus. 

When  she  landed,  she  told  a  solitary  and 
woebegone  reporter  that  she  just  loved 
England  ;  that  it  was  like  coming  home  ; 
that  the  sight  of  the  green  lanes  and  the 
flowering  hedges,  the  cute  little  primroses  all 
in  bloom,  the  poppies  glowing  in  the  dear 
cornfields,  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

The  reporter,  who  knew  enough  of  botany, 
horticulture,  and  natural  science  to  realise 
that  Gertrude  Maisie  Ellis  had  arrived  three 
months  too  late  for  primroses,  and  three 
months  too  soon  for  poppies,  substituted 
"  violets  coyly  hiding  beneath  sturdy  oaks," 
and  wired  a  column  up  to  London,  which 
was  cut  down  to  a  stick  and  tucked  away 
between  an  inquest  and  a  write-up  par  about 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

She  opened  at  the  Marigold  Theatre, 
Kingsway,  with  Help-along  Jane."  "  A 
play  " — I  quote  from  the  agent's  unbiassed 
report — which  has  placed  Gertrude  Maisie 


Ellis  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  great 
artistes,  and  has  earned  for  her  throughout 
the  hemispheres  the  title  of  the  American 
Bernhardt,  not  to  say  the  Californian  Duse." 

"  Help-along  Jane "  was  a  humorous 
play.  It  said  so  on  the  programme.  It 
was  full  of  slang — good  East  side  slang  as 
a  Pittsburg  author  conceived  it  Some  of 
the  lines  were  excruciatingly  funny,  but  a 
stolid,  thick-headed  London  audience  did 
not  laugh.  No,  it  did  not  laugh,  except  in 
the  wrong  places.  The  London  critics  were 
gentle.  They  said  the  dresses  were  fine, 
the  scenery  was  fine,  the  acting  was  fine. 
Some  said  "thin,"  but  they  really  meant 
"fine." 

Now,  if  Gertrude  Maisie  Ellis  had  been  a 
normal  leading  lady,  a  conventional  actress, 
or  even  just  an  ordinary  sensible  girl,  she 
would  have  blamed  the  author.  Every 
well  -  balanced  leading  lady  blames  the 
author  if  anything  goes  wrong,  and  calls  a 
rehearsal,  where  the  leading  comedian  says  : 
"  Suppose  I  came  on  with  ray  trousers  wrong 
side  front,  do  you  think  I'd  get  the  laugh  ?  " 
And  the  leading  man  says  :  "  Cut  out  the 
comedy,  and  I'll  come  down  stage  and  seize 
you,  Miss  Ellis,  and  say,  '  Let  the  stars  be 
blotted  from  the  velvet  vault  of  Heaven 
before  I  yield  you  to  any  man  !  ' " 

No,  Gertrude  Maisie  Ellis  did  not  blame 
the  author.  He  wasn't  there,  anyway.  She 
just  blamed  London.  She  blamed  the 
decadent — I've  used  the  wwd  before,  but 
it  is  a  nice  word — aristocracy  ;  she  blamed 
the  servile  and  too-old-at-forty  press  ;  she 
blamed  the  manager — the  English  manager — 
and  she  attached  no  small  amount  of  blame 
to  the  Court,  which  had  inconveniently 
chosen  that  moment  to  be  absent  in  India. 

"You  don't  want  real  comedy,"  she 
said  to  the  same  unemotional  reporter  who 
had  met  her  on  arrival,  "  you  don't  want 
thoughtful  interpretations— you  want  legs !  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  blushing  reporter 
encouragingly.  "  Just  tell  me  how  you  like 
London,  and  what  is  your  impression  of  the 
House  of  Lords." 

He  also  asked  for  a  farewell  message  to 
the  people  of  the  metropolis,  and  she  gave 
it  him — good.  The  news  editor,  reading  it 
over,  reluctantly  admired  and  as  reluctantly 
turned  it  down. 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  print  this,"  he 
said — "not  in  the  present  state  of  public 
tension." 

Gertrude  Maisie  Ellis  expressed  herself 
freely  to  the  conductor  on  the  boat  train,  to 
the  chief  steward  of  the  Kaiserin  Catherin, 
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to  such  of  her  fellow-passengers  who  were 
not  too  seasick  to  be  interested  in  the 
enormities  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  neat 
little  stewardess  who  tidied  her  cabin  and 
brought  her  dried  toast  and  weak  tea  in  the 
morning,  to  the  doctor — oh,  to  everybody. 

She  did  not  express  her  opinions  about 
England  so  freely  as  did  Felix  Carfew,  who 
was  at  that  identical  moment  confiding  his 
views  on  the  American  people  to  the  skipper 
of  the  tramp  steamer  Golden  Daivn,  that  was 
fighting  its  way  through  the  broad  Atlantic 
rollers,  with  a  westerly  gale  on  its  quarter. 

Carfew  chose  this  moment  of  making  his 
exit  from  the  infernal  apathy  of  New  York 
— the  great  impresario  had  cabled  that  it 
was  a  pity  the  play  had  failed — because  his 
broker,  Parker,  was  the  managing  director 
of  the  company  which  owned  the  small 
steamer.  The  Golden  Dawn  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  register,  and, 
though  no  passenger  -  carrying  boat,  the 
accommodation  was  comfortable  enough, 
and  the  company  more  agreeable  than  the 
company  he  had  quitted,  so  he  told  himself. 
Carfew,  as  his  best  friends  admit,  was  a 
talkative  young  man,  and  a  good-looking 
young  man,  if  the  truth  be  told.  He  was 
also  a  friend  of  the  owner's.  Not  only  the 
captain,  but  the  mate,  the  second  officer,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  the  second  engineer, 
listened  with  polite  interest  to  all  that  he 
had  to  say,  though — let  truth  prevail— as 
uncomprehendingly  as  did  the  New  York 
audience. 

He  orated  at  length  on  humour.  He 
orated  mostly  to  the  captain,  because  he 
seemed  to  have  most  time.  Carfew  discussed 
humour  from  many  standpoints.  Pie  went 
back  to  the  comic  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

A  gleam  of  interest  shone  in  the  eye  of 
Captain  Bigger  when  the  passenger  men- 
tioned Aristophanes. 

"  Oh,  I  know  /^im,"  lie  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  such  as  a  man  utters  who  feels  the 
shelving  beach  beneath  his  feet  after  a  long 
swim  in  deep  water.  "  Keeps  a  little  pub  up 
at  Hartlepool.    Rare  joker  he  is." 

"  The  Aristophanes  I  refer  to,"  said 
Carfew  coldly,  "  was  a  Greek  gentleman,  and 
died  thousands  of  years  ago." 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence. 

"  Then  it  can't  be  my  Harry,"  said 
Captain  Bigger  uncomfortably. 

Carfew  wrote  the  word  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and,  leaning  across  the  saloon  table, 
the  captain  read  it. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  he  said — "the  .4m/- 
stopeenus !    She  is  in  the  Black  Sea  trade. 


A  regular  tub  of  a  boat.  They  took  her  into 
dock  on  the  Tyne  an'  put  a  couple  of  roUing 
chocks  on  her  !  Comic  ?  I  should  say  she 
was  comic  !    I've  seen  her  crossin'  the  Bay, 

with  a  twenty-five  list  on  her  " 

"You  don't   quite  "   began  Carfew 

wewily. 

"  All  her  starb'd  boats  a-wash,"  continued 
the  enthusiastic  skipper,  "  starb'd  dead-hghts 
fast  all  the  voyage.  Like  livin'  in  a  sub- 
marine havin'  starb'd  quarters.  The  only 
comfortable  place  in  the  saloon  was  to  sit  on 
the  skylight,  with  your  back  restin'  against 
the  ceilin'." 

Carfew  gave  him  up. 

He  tried  the  chief  engineer  on  the  subject  of 
America's  artistic  soul,  and  spoke  eloquently 
and  without  contradiction,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  chief  protested  that  he  had 
been  awake  all  the  time,  and  offered  to 
repeat  the  last  w^ords  that  Carfew  had 
said. 

More  than  this,  he  took  the  American  side 
of  the  controversy. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Carfew,"  he 
said  stoutly.  "My  opinion  is  that  there  is 
a  sight  more  art  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Look  at 
their  ads. !  Get  any  newspaper  you  like  and 
read  the  advertisements.  Do  you  ever  see 
anything  hke  it  in  England  ?  An'  take  the 
Sunday  papers.  There  was  a  bit  I  read 
about  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple  havin' 
been  dug  up  in  Texas  that  was  better 
illustrated  than  " 

Carfew  groaned  and  gave  up. 

He  spent  his  time  now  on  the  unsteady 
deck  of  the  Golden  Dawn^  revising  the  notes 
of  his  great  work,  "  America  As  I  Saw  It," 
which  was  to  make  eighty  millions  of  people 
feel  exceedingly  small. 

The  sea  was  lumpy,  though  the  wind  had 
dropped  ;  but  five  days  out  of  New  York,  in 
somewhere  about  forty-five  degrees  west  and 
forty  degrees  north,  they  made  dead  calm, 
with  fight  mists,  and  in  the  middle  watch 
the  Golden  Dawn  struck  a  fog  patch  which 
was  so  thick  that  the  man  on  the  bridge 
could  not  see  his  mast-head  light. 

Captain  Bigger  slowed  her  down,  though 
it  seemed  to  Carfew  that  the  boat  could  not 
go  any  slower  without  going  backwards. 

"  How  long  will  this  last  ?  "  he  asked  the 
captain. 

Captain  Bigger  was  drinking  a  strong  cup 
of  coffee  in  the  chart-house,  and  made  a 
rough  calculation. 

"  We  ought  to  get  through  in  six  hours," 
he  said,  "  if  we  went  full  speed." 
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"  What  ?  "  retorted  Carfew  incredulously. 

Is  it  twenty  miles  thick  ?  " 

"  It  "  began  the  captain.  Then  the  gross 

reflection  upon  his  engines'  capacity  dawned 
upon  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence  which 
was  at  once  a  rebuke  and  an  act  of  self- 
preservation.    Every  minute  the  siren  of 


Wesleyan  till  he  found  art.  Consequently, 
he  was  fully  clothed  when  out  of  the 
fog,  which  had  thinned  somewhat,  the 
Kaiserin  Catherin  leapt  at  the  little  Golden 
Dawn. 

The  captain  and  the  chief  officer  had  heard 
the  siren  of  the  oncoming  German  boat,  and 


"  '  rU  revive  this  in  New  York.* 


the  Golden  Dawn  screeched  fearful  defiance 
at  the  elements,  and  every  minute  Carfew 
found  himself  listening  tensely  for  the 
elements  to  answer  back.  He  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  having  an  absurd  objection 
to  being  drowned  in  his  pyjamas.  This  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Carfew  was  a 


had  worked  out  her  position.  By  these 
calculations  the  Kaiserin  Catherin  lay  four 
points  off  the  port  bow,  and  should  pass  two 
miles  to  port.    Instead  of  w^hich  she  didn't. 

The  skipper  saw  her  coming— tiers  of 
blurred  lights  looming  out  of  the  fog  ahead 
—  and,    snatching    the    wheel    from  the 
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quartermaster's  hand,  lie  put  the  head  of 
the  Golden  Dawn  hard  a-starboard. 

But  a  ship  going  dead  slow  is  a  lazy  ship, 
and  the  Goldefi  Dawn  loafed  to  starboard 
hesitatingly,  as  though  for  two  pins  she'd 
have  gone  a-port. 

Felix  Carfew  was  sitting  in  the  little 
officers'  saloon,  when  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  saloon  rushed  across  and  hit  him.  He 
staggered  up  to  the  deck,  and  found  the 
Golden  Dawn  settling  down  by  the  head,  and 
far  away,  it  seemed,  a  big  steamer,  blazing 
with  lights,  circling  round  in  a  big  sweep,  as 
though  so  proud  of  her  accomplishment  that 
she  was  loath  to  leave  the  scene  of  her  exploit 
without  another  look. 

"Muster  all  hands  !  " 

He  heard  the  captain's  voice  and  the  quick 
pattering  of  feet  on  iron. 

"  Lower  all  boats,  Mr.  Carter.  Where's 
that  dude  ?  Oh,  there  you  are,  sir  !  Get 
into  that  boat." 

"  I  have  some  manuscripts  below  " 

began  Carfew. 

"  Get  into  the  boat,"  said  the  obtuse  chief 
officer.  "There's  plenty  to  eat,  without 
troublin'  your  head  about  macaroons. 
Besides,  this  cow  of  a  Dutchman  will  pick 
you  up.    Ready,  below  ?    Down  you  get !  " 

It  was  an  awkward  situation,  and  one 
which  the  young  author  had  never  contem- 
plated. The  ocean  was  beastly  unsteady,  and 
it  was  cold,  and  there  were  boat-loads  of  coarse 
men  in  his  vicinity,  who  celebrated  their  rescue 
from  an  untimely  end  by  violent  language. 

He  came  to  the  gangway  of  the  Kaiserin 
Catherin  with  one  cause  for  satisfaction — he 
was  not  in  his  pyjamas,  though  the  decks 
were  crowded  with  people,  some  of  whom 
were  not  at  all  suitably  dressed. 

Carfew  found  himself  in  an  ornamental 
smoke-room,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager 
inquirers.  People  he  had  never  met  before 
offered  him  hot  and  pungent  drinks,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  rendering  first- 
aid.  He  learnt  from  them  more  than  they 
had  discovered  from  him — namely,  that  all 
the  boats  had  been  picked  up,  and  the  Golden 
Dawn  had  gone  down,  that  the  Kaiserin 
Catherin  was  undamaged,  save  for  a  buckled 
plate  or  two,  and  that  everybody  had  been 
scared  almost  to  death.  There  were  a 
number  of  ladies  in  the  throng  about  him, 
and  one  of  these  was  indubitably  pretty. 

Moreover,  she  had  offered  him  smelling- 
salts  on  his  arrival  in  the  smoke-room,  and 
accordingly  was  entitled  to  also  offer  him 
consolation  and  comfort. 

"  Well,  anyway,"  she  smiled,  after  he  had 


concluded  an  exciting  narrative  of  his 
adventures —  ("  I  heard  the  crash,  and  im- 
mediately sprang  to  the  deck.  .  .  ."  "  I  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  boats.  .  .  ."  "No,  I 
assure  you  I  wasn't  a  bit  nervous.  .  . 
"  I  lost  a  great  many  valuable  manuscripts  ") 
— "well,  anyway,  you're  going  back  to 
the  only  place  for  an  artist  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  gasped  Carfew. 

"  You're  going  back  to  America,"  said  the 
girl,  with  animation. 

"  That,"  said  the  migrate  deliberately,  "  is 
the  greatest  sorrow^  I  have — the  sorrow  which 
transcends  all  others,  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 
I  am  wondering,"  he  said,  "whether  it 
wouldn't  have  been  better  to  die  ! " 

She  was  speechless  with  indignation.  This 
was  gratitude  !  She  had  saved  his  life — she 
and  the  ship  and  the  sailors.  She  had  assisted 
him  aboard — at  least,  a  Hamburg  quarter- 
master had,  and  it  was  all  charged  for  in  the 
passage  money. 

"  You — you — you  Englishman  !  "  she  cried 
fiercely. 

The  next  day  they  met  again.  She  would 
have  passed  him  in  dignified  silence  if  she 
had  followed  her  line  of  thought  to  a  logical 
conclusion.  But  she  was  not  logical — she 
was  a  woman.  (Wait  a  moment  before  you 
condemn  the  cheap  sneer.) 

He  would  have  answered  her  salutation 
coldly,  and  resumed  reading  his  book  with 
significant  earnestness  if  he  had  been  con- 
sistent. But  he  w^as  not  consistent — he 
^as  a  man.  (Now  you  may  criticise  my 
conclusions,  for  I  have  shown  that  neither 
was  perfect,  except  in  the  perfection  of  type.) 

Both  obeyed  the  instincts  of  pugnacity. 

Round  I. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  this  morning, 
Mr.  Carfew  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  very  well,  though  rather 
depressed." 

"  Ah,  well,  a  little  old  New  I'ork  will  put 
you  right." 

Groan  and  a  look  of  patience  in  suffering. 

"  You're  the  author  of  the  play  '  Dog-eared,' 
aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  am.  They  tell  me  you  have  had  a 
London  season  ?  " 

"  London  season  !  " 

Oh,  the  contempt  of  it ! 

Round  II. 

"  Your  play  didn't  seem  to  fit,  Mr.  Carfew." 
"  The  play  was  all  right.  Miss  Ellis—the 
audience  was  wrong." 
A  sigh. 
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"  Dear  old  New  York  !    It  is  particular.'" 
"  Did  you  find  the  London  playgoer — er — 
enthusiastic  ?  " 
A  snort. 

He  glanced  sideways  at  her.  She  was 
pretty,  indeed.  There  was  the  dearest  stray 
curl  over  the  fine  forehead,  the  lips  were 
red  with  the  red  of  health  .  .  .  Carfew 
unconsciously  adjusted  his  tie. 

KOUND  III. 

"  Did  you  see  the  National  Gallery  when 
you  were  in  town  ?  " 
"  Town  ?  " 

"  London  " — firmly.  "  There's  only  one 
town,  Miss  Ellis." 

"  Ponf  !  Yes,  I  think  I  did.  It  is  that 
funny  lifctle  shack  on  Waterloo  Square." 

"  Trafalgar  Square,  Miss  Ellis." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  was  named  after  one  of 
your  defeats." 

Knock  out. 

The  fighting  progressed  in  spasms  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  Kaiser  in  Catherin's  damaged  bow 
took  a  hundred  miles  a  day  off  the  usual  run, 
and  passengers  who  had  carefully  allocated 
their  work  or  their  play  on  the  basis  of  a 
quick  run,  found  themselves  with  time  on 
their  hands.  Carfew  was  the  candle  which 
attracted  moth  Gertrude  Maisie. 

She  simply  could  not  leave  the  young  man 
in  peace. 

In  the  first  day  she  exhausted  every 
possibihty  of  the  monarchy,  the  English  aris- 
tocracy and  their  predilection  for  American 
heiresses.  Bunker's  Hill,  the  "  Alabama  inci- 
dent," the  Cockney  accent,  the  funereal 
character  of  EngHsh  humour,  the  Boer  War, 
and  the  servility  of  English  servants. 

He  had  retorted  with  the  Panama  Canal 
Bill,  the  vulgarity  of  Pittsburg  millionaires, 
college  football,  the  corruption  of  politics, 
the  police  scandal — a  safe  ground,  for  there 
is  always  a  police  scandal  in  New  York  ; 
either  the  police  are  too  strict  or  too  lax — 
and  the  graft  of  corporation. 

The  conversation  invariably  swung  round 
to  audiences  and  their  stupidity. 

One  morning — it  was  thirty-six  hours 
distant  from  Sandy  Hook — Gertrude  Maisie 
came  on  deck  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
The  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  the  sea  was 
smooth,  she  had  eaten  a  good  breakfast,  and 
New  York  lay  under  the  western  horizon. 

Carfew  was  reading  "  Dog-eared,"  a  printed 
copy  which  was  in  his  jacket  pocket  on  the 
night  of  his  rescue. 

He  would  have  thrust  it  out  of  sight,  but 


the  girl  had  already  seen  it ;  therefore  he 
stuck  to  his  guns  valiantly,  and  was  reading 
with  evident  enjoyment  when  the  girl  came 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Reading  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  had  the  right  motherly  and  domineer- 
ing air  due  to  the  shipwrecked. 

"  I  am." 

"  May  I  see  it,  please  ?  " 

She  was  very  charming  this  morning,  and 
really,  beyond  the  ridiculous  prejudice  she 
had  for  New  York,  and  the  inflated  value 
he  placed  upon  the  inteUigence  of  Londoners, 
they  were  excellently  disposed  one  to  the 
other.  He  passed  the  book  to  her  in  silence. 
It  was  curious  that  he  should  know  that, 
whatever  might  be  her  mental  attitude 
toward  the  book,  she  would  not  hurt  him. 

She  read  the  first  act  in  silence. 

He,  for  his  part,  gazed  abstractedly  at  the 
green  waters  rushing  past  in  a  simulation  of 
disinterestedness  in  her  perusal. 

She  turned  to  the  gf^oond  act — read  it. 
Then  the  thiid  act.  He  saw  this  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

She  closed  the  little  book  and  looked  at 
him  very  seriously. 

"  And  this  was  a  failure  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  In  New  York,"  he  repHed  carelessly. 

"  Has  it  been  produced  in  London  ? " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said. 

She  turned  the  leaves  of  the  play 
absent-mindedly. 

"  Your  leading  lady,  was  she  English?" 
Carfew  nodded. 

Only  a  sense  of  loyalty  prevented  him 
from  expressing  his  view  that  the  leading 
lady  had  been  responsible  for  much  of  its 
failure,  for  whilst  the  New  York  audience 
had  no  great  appreciation  of  English  humour, 
the  leading  woman  in  "  Dog-eared  "  had  no 
sense  of  humour  at  all. 

She  nodded. 

"  I  know  where  the  play  went  wrong," 
she  said,  her  eyes  kindling — "  I  know  just 
what's  wrong  in  it,  Mr.  Carfew."  She 
rose  from  the  deck-chair  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  turned  towards  him  with 
the  frank  friendliness  of  a  sister-artist. 
"  I'll  revive  this  in  New  York—I've  got 
pull  enough— if  you'll  rewrite  where  I 
suggest." 

He  looked  at  her  dubiously. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head, 
"  you'd  ruin  your  reputation.    It's  no  use." 
I'll  revive  it.    Will  you  allow  me  ?  " 

He  thought  a  moment. 
On  one  condition,"  he  said  magnificently, 
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"and  that  is  that  you  plaj  the  lead  when 
I  produce  it  in  London." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude  Maisie  Elhs  to  the 
representative  of  a  London  newspaper,  I 
love  England.  The  sight  of  those  cute 
little  primroses  just  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
I  can't  tell  you  anything  more  about 
'  Dog-eared  '  than  you  already  know.  It 
played  to  big  houses  in  New  York,  and  it 
has  won  for  me  my  European  reputation." 


"Yes,"  confirmed  Carfew — he  had  come 
to  see  her  off,  and  he  was  smoking  a  much 
bigger  cigar  than  the  great  impresario  had 
dared — "Miss  Ellis  made  my  play  by  her 
de-lightful  representation  of  Mildred  Banks. 
I'm  vury  sorry  that  business  prevents  me 
from  accompanying  her  to  Amurica,  which 
is  the  vury  forcing-house  of  genius  and  the 
home  of  art." 

The  reporter,  who  knew  Carfew,  looked  at 
him  wonderingly,  for  Carfew's  drawl  was 
distinctly  American. 


"startled."      by   PHIL  R.    MORRIS,  A.R.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  plate  published  by  Messrs,  GoupU  iSc  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 


Famous  Pianists, 

By  G.  R.  FANSHAWE. 


FEW,  save  serious  students  of  the  piano, 
realise  how  the  latter-day  technique 
has  developed  from  the  early  stages 
of  clavichord  and  harpsichord.  The  path 
has  been  smoothed  for  the  latter-day  virtuosi 


to  the  professional  pianist  on  the  technical 
side  than  they  mean  to  the  lover  of  melody 
and  rhythm.  Nowadays  the  equipment  of 
the  great  pianist,  the  man  or  woman  whose 
life  passes  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress 
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by  men  like  Cramer,  Clementi,  Kalkbrenner, 
and  others  whose  names  are  unknown  out- 
side the  history  of  their  art,  and  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and 
Mendelssohn,  who  are  associated  less  with 
the  art  of  the  pianist  than  with  that  of  the 
composer.  Even  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  were 
nien  whose  compositions  mean  much  more 
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through  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  is 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  save 
those  who  have  studied  the  piano  sufficiently 
to  realise  their  own  limitations.  Not  only 
is  concert  platform  music  full  of  technical 
difficulties  that  the  most  willing  fingers  must 
labour  for  years  to  overcome,  but  the  grading 
of  tone,  the  expression  of  "fine  shades," 
r9  u 
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can  only  be  mastered  by  the  few,  and  can 
only  be  truly  appreciated  by  the  minority. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  great  pianist  plays 
only  for  a  handful  of  people.  Sometimes  he 
will  elect  deliberately  to  flatter  the  majority, 
but  only  those  who  think  more  of  their 
pockets  than  of  their  reputation  will  con- 
descend in  this  fashion. 

The  musical  profession  is  painfully  over- 
crowded to-day,  and  the  number  of  pianists 
before  the  public  is  enormous  ;  but  there  are 
a  few,  young  and  old  alike,  who  stand  out 
apart  from  the  rest,  having  forced  their  way 
to  the  front  by  dint  of  remarkable  natural 
gifts  and  intense  application.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  in  the  lives  of  these  successful 
men  that  must  be  supremely  pleasant,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  can  live  a 
life  of  ease.  Hard  work  is  their  daily  lot ; 
they  must  be  ever  at  the  top  of  their  form, 
for  a  younger  generation  is  always  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  Father  Time  is  constantly 
shifting  the  positions  of  leading  men.  But 
the  great  pianist  at  least  may  claim  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  every  music-loving  country  in 
the  world,  and  he  speaks  with  his  fingers  a 
language  of  which  all  civilised  humanity 
understands  a  part. 

Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  ask  a  thousand 
music-lovers  to  set  down  the  six  greatest 
pianists  of  our  day,  there  is  one  name  that 
would  be  found  on  every  list,  the  name  of 
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Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski.  He  is  a  Pole,  born 
in  the  province  of  Podolia  fifty-two  years 
ago,  and  trained  in  the  great  Conservatorium 
of  Warsaw,  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  tour,  he  became  a  professor.  Then, 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  his  own  gifts, 
he  went  to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna  to  study, 
coming,  in  the  last-named  city,  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  modern  times,  Theodor  Leschetitzky,  who 
is  still  living,  though  he  has  entered  his 
eighty-third  year.  Paderewski  went  for  two 
terms  to  this  distinguished  master,  and  left 
his  studio  a  finished  player.  He  made  his 
English  deMit  in  1890,  and  has  since  then 
visited  this  country  many  times,  and  toured 
with  extraordinary  success  in  America. 
Paderewski  is  indeed  a  brilliant  pianist^ 
but  he  is  more  than  this — he  is  a  great 
artist.  As  a  composer,  he  has  given  us 
an  opera,  "Manru,"  and  a  Symphony  in 
B  minor,  played  under  Kichter's  direction 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  two  or  three  years  ago. 
He  has  also  written  songs  and  music  for 
the  piano,  arid,  as  a  player,  he  has  yet  to 
find  his  master  in  the  grading  of  tone  and 
in  the  sane  originality  of  his  interpretations 
of  masterpieces. 

Very  near  to  Paderewski  in  the  public 
favour  is  another  Polish  pianist,  "with  fingers 
that  can  trill  on  fifths  and  drive  beginners  to 
despair."    This,  of  course,  is  M.  Vladimir 
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de  Pachmann,  He  is  twelve  years  older 
than  Paderewski,  and  was  born  in  an 
atmosphere  of  music,  for  his  father,  who  was 
a  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  University  of 
Odessa,  had  been  a  friend  of  Beethoven  and 
0.  M.  von  Weber.  Pachmann  is  one  of  the 
keenest  critics  among  living  pianists,  and  is  so 
hard  to  satisfy  that,  after  a  brilliant  student 
career  at  Yienna,  where  he  took  the  highest 
awards,  and  after  his  return  to  Russia,  where 
he  made  a  very  favourable  dehuU  he  found 
that  he  had  pleased  everybody  but  himself. 


of  the  most  distinguished  pianists  of  our 
day. 

Yet  another  Polish  pianist  claims  inclusion 
in  any  paper  that  deals  with  those  leading 
players  of  the  time  who  are  to  be  seen  and 
heard  in  London  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  is  Leopold  Godowsky,  who,  though 
younger  than  Paderewski  and  de  Pachmann, 
has  had  an  even  more  remarkable  career. 
Born  at  Wilna  two-and-forty  years  ago,  he 
turned  to  the  piano  with  extraordinary 
interest  at  the  age  of  three  I    A  few  years 
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He  resolved,  therefore,  that  he  would  retire 
into  private  life  to  perfect  his  gift,  and  for 
eight  years  he  studied.  Then  he  appeared 
again  in  several  leading  musical  centres  of 
Germany  ;  but  he  thought  there  was  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  two  further 
years  of  retirement  followed.  Then  at  last 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  do  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  His  London  debitt  is  just 
thirty  years  old.  To-day  he  stands  alone  as 
the  interpreter  of  Chopin's  music.  And  he 
is  liked  even  for  certain  amiable  eccentricities 
that  lead  him  to  take  stray  members  of  the 
audience  into  his  confidence.     He  is  one 


later  he  had  started  to  compose,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist 
with  so  much  success  that  a  long  tour 
through  Poland  and  Germany  followed. 
Then  he  studied  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  toured 
America  before  going  to  Paris  to  study 
under  the  brilliant  composer  and  pianist 
Camille  Saint-Saens.  He  came  to  London 
in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  first  Jubilee, 
and  his  remarkable  gifts  attracted  the 
Queen's  notice.  A  dozen  years  of  European 
success  followed,  and  then  he  turned  his 
steps  for  a  while  to  America,  and  was 
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appointed  director  of  the  Chicago  Conserva- 
toire. His  gifts  are  remarkable  even  in  an 
age  wherein  achievement  is  constantly  beat- 
ing its  own  records.  The  most  complicated 
score  yields  each  particular  charm  to  his 
hands  as  though  the  instrument  upon  which 
he  plays  had  all  the  resources  of  the  modern 
orchestra,  his 
touch  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell 
and  yet  as 
soft  as  silk, 
and  it  is  not 
surprising  to 
find  him  the 
admired 
master  of  a 
school  of 
advanced 
pupils,  some 
of  whom 
appeared  at 
a  special  con- 
cert given  in 
London  a 
few  months 
ago.  Leopold 
Godowsky  is 
devoted  to 
the  highest 
interests  of 
his  art,  and 
his  own  com- 
posit  ions, 
though  few 
in  number, 
have  a  tech- 
nical import- 
ance that 
no  serious 
student  of 
the  piano  can 
overlook. 
Many  great 
pianists  are 
influencing 
piano  tech- 
nique, but 
none  more 
than  M . 
Godowsky. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  ranks  of 
men  to  those  of  the  women  pianists,  we  find 
fewer  names,  but  some  are  very  significant. 
Now  that  Madame  Sophie  Menter  is  repre- 
sented in  England  from  time  to  time  only  by 
her  pupils,  perhaps  the  leading  woman  pianist 
of  our  time  is  that  brilliant  South  American, 
Teresa  Carreno.    She  was  born  in  Caracas, 
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the  capital  of  Venezuela,  where  her  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Yenezuelan  Cabinet. 
He  was  sufficient  musician  to  give  her  an  early 
training,  but,  recognising  the  measure  of  her 
capacity,  he  sent  her  to  New  York  and  then 
to  Europe,  where  for  a  time  she  was  a  pupil 
of  Anton  Rubinstein.    Her  musical  gifts  are 

of  a  most 
varied  kind. 
She  has  been 
a  grand 
opera  singer 
and  a  con- 
ductor of 
grand  opera, 
and  she 
made  her 
debut  as  a 
pianist  at 
the  age  of 
nine.  It  Avas 
only  about 
twenty  years 
ago  that 
she  elected 
to  turn 
aside  from 
all  other 
m  u  s  i  c  a  1 
distractions 
and  devote 
herself  to 
the  piano, 
the  instru- 
ment that 
d  i  spl aye  d 
her  varied 
gifts  to 
greatest 
advantage. 
In  addition 
to  superb 
technique, 
she  is  one  of 
the  most 
poetic  of 
players, 
master  of 
the  whole 
gamut  of  the 
emotions. 
She  has  moments  when  those  who  could 
hear  without  seeing  would  refuse  to  believe 
that  a  woman  was  playing,  so  intensely  virile 
and  masculine  can  she  be  at  will,  while  at 
other  times  the  instrument  has  a  certain 
indefinable  quality  of  appeal  that  tells  as 
plainly  as  it  may  that  it  is  expressing  the 
moods  of  a  supremely  gifted  woman  who  is 
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no  less  a  poet  than  a  pianist.  Madame 
Carreno  has  had  the  honour  of  composing 
her  country's  national  anthem.  A  fairly 
frequent  visitor  to  London,  she  is  an  ever- 
welcome  one. 

A  greatly  popular  English  pianist  is 
Madame  Fanny  Davies,  who  was  born  in 
Guernsey  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  studying  for  some  time  in 
Frankfort  under  Madame  Schumann.  It 
was  not  until  those  student  years  were  over, 
and  she  was  twenty-four  years  old,  that  she 
made  her  debut  in  this  country,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Sir  August  Manns,  to  whose  recognition 
of  English  talent  scant  tribute  has  been 
paid.  She  was  engaged  immediately  by  the 
directors  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
for  the  St.  James's  Hall,  and  by  the  directors 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Her  success 
was,  in  fact,  as  rapid  as  it  was  well  deserved, 
and  in  the  past  seven -and-twenty  years  she 
has  not  only  remained  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  pianists,  but  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  responsible  task  of  bringing  forward 
much  music  that  has  been  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  popular  taste  of  the  time.  In  such 
capacity  she  has  done  much  for  the  work  of 
Brahms,  encouraged  to  this  end  not  only 
by  Madame  Schumann,  but  by  the  late 
Dr.  Joachim,  w^ho  w^as  a  sincere  admirer  of 
her  talent,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
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she  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  foremost 
interpreters  of  Schumann — indeed,  her  read- 
ings are  regarded  as  quite  authoritative. 
Miss  Davies  stands  for  all  that  is  most  sound 
and  sane  in  her  art. 

Among  the  rather  younger  generation  of 
pianists.  Miss  Katharine  Goodson  stands 
conspicuous.  She  started  her  professional 
life  in  the  provinces  before  entering  her 
teens,  and  then  went  for  six  strenuous  years 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  then  to  Vienna, 
where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Leschetitzky  for 
four  years  more.  Thus  equipped,  she  returned 
to  England,  there  to  meet  with  the  immediate 
and  ample  success  that  is  the  reward  of  the 
greatly  gifted  few.  Her  technical  attain- 
ments, her  marked  individuality,  and  her 
]ierfect  musical  taste,  proclaimed  a  player  of 
the  very  first  order,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  first  Europe  and  then  the  world  beyond 
gave  her  the  heartiest  welcome.  She  stands 
to-day  among  the  leading  pianists,  and  is 
welcomed  w^herever  the  best  music  is  appre- 
ciated. Miss  Goodson  was  married  in  1903 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton,  a  gifted  composer, 
some  of  whose  work  has  received  its  first 
public  presentation  at  the  skilled  hands  of 
his  wife. 

A  British  pianist  who  has  earned  the 
greater  part  of  his  reputation  abroad  is 
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that  masterly  interpreter  of  Beethoven, 
Frederic  Lamond.  Born  in  1868,  he  went 
to  Germany  when  but  fourteen  years  old, 
and  studied  under  Yon  Bulow  and  Liszt  so 
successfully  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  first 
public  appearance  in  Berlin  before  he  was 
eighteen.  In  the  following  year  he  appeared 
in  London,  and  Franz  Liszt,  who  Avas  paying 
a  visit  to  this  country,  attended  to  hear  his 
pupil.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  liamond  established 
firmly  a  reputation  that  is  thoroughly  w^eli 
deserved  ;  but  he  does  not  come  to  London 


sober,  and  sincere  than  some  who  loom  larger 
in  the  public  eye.  He  is  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  was  born  in  Paris,  where  he  was  in  turn 
an  organist,  a  chorus  master,  and  a  professor 
of  harmony  and  pianoforte.  It  is  curious 
to  think  that  he,  too,  has  had  a  double  side 
to  his  artistic  life,  for,  side  by  side  with  the 
reputation  he  has  achieved  as  a  player,  he 
may  claim  recognition  as  the  composer  of 
most  varied  music — opera  comique,  ballet, 
pantomime,  opera  bouffe,  pianoforte  sonata, 
and  songs.  He  did  not  visit  London  until 
he  was  well  over  forty  years  of  age,  but  there 
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as  often  as  his  admirers  could  wish,  finding 
full  scope  for  his  talent  on  the  Continent. 
He  is  an  extremely  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious player,  whose  self-criticism  is 
apparent,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  Beethoven 
he  takes  rank  with  those  masters  of  the  piano 
who  have  devoted  themselves  very  largely 
to  a  particular  composer — Raoul  Pugno,  the 
great  interpreter  of  Mozart,  and  Pachmann, 
the  interpreter  par  excellence  of  Chopin. 
Lamond  has  composed  much  interesting  work. 

Although  he  is  not  in  London  as  often  as 
one  could  Avish,  M.  Pugno  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  living  pianists,  and  more  sane, 


is  no  player  who  is  more  highly  esteemed  by 
music-lovers  who  value  w^ork  that  endeavours 
always  to  sink  self  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  thoughts  of  others.  Few  players  have 
earned  more  praise  from  those  whose  praise 
is  worth  having,  and  it  is  the  rare  quality  of 
his  playing  that  has  tended  to  discount  his 
other  work. 

Among  the  younger  men,  the  young 
Australian,  Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  is  prominent, 
for  not  only  has  he  made  a  mark  as  a  pianist, 
but  he  has  done  much  to  rescue  Old  English 
folk-songs  from  oblivion,  and  he  also  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Grieg.    Mr.  Grainger  has 
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made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  His  abilities 
as  a  boy  were  recognised  in  Melbourne, 
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where  he  gave  recitals  that  enabled  him 
to  travel  to  Europe  and  study  under  Busoni 
in  Berlin.  He  came  to  London  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  was  accepted  at  once  by 
the  critical  press  and  the  general  public. 
He  has  toured  extensively  through  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  ;  but  in  his  folk-song 
work — which  Grieg  developed  and  encouraged 
— he  has  made  a  name  that  is  independent 
of  his  high  accomplishments  as  a  player. 

x\nother  young  player  who  came  to  London 
in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Grainger,  has  written 
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some  important  music,  and  has,  apart  from 
this,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  accompanist. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Harty  was  born  in  County 
Down  nearly  three-and-thirty  years  ago. 
A  sound  musician,  he  has  put  symphonies, 
a  violin  concerto,  much  chamber  music,  and 
some  delightful  songs  to  his  credit  as  a 
composer ;  but  it  is  in  the  subtle  and 
delicate  work  of  accompanying  great  singers 
in  modern  songs  that  he  is  best  known.  In 
a  second  series  of  biographical  sketches  we 
hope  to  present  a  further  group  of  portraits 
of  other  distinguished  musicians. 
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By  GERTRUDE  PAGE, 

Author  of    The  Rhodesian,''  ''The  Edge  o'  Beyond,'"  "  The  Silent  Rancher,''  etc, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— This  is  the  third  instalment  of  a  new  novel  by  Gertrude  Page, 
whose  vivid  stories  of  Rhodesian  life  have  had  a  remarkable  success  in  the  last  few  years,  each 
succeeding  work  finding  an  increasingly  large  public.  Rhodesia  might  be  called  a  country  of  incongruities, 
for  the  incongruous  is  everywhere,  yet  softened  and  blended  in  Rhodesia's  own  way.  It  was,  perhaps,  this 
spirit  of  the  country  that  had  helped  to  give  so  home-like  an  air  to  the  little  group  of  pole  and  daga  huts 
where  Betty  and  Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with  their  two  brothers,  choosing  independence  rather 
than  disheartening  labours  in  an  overstocked  market.  Betty,  the  elder  girl,  was  engaged  to  a  young  doctor 
trying  to  win  renown,  and  at  the  same  time  a  post  that  would  enable  him  to  keep  a  wife,  with  the  plucky 
body  of  men  investigating  the  sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some  day  be  engaged  to  Toby  Fitzgerald, 
a  young  Englishman  living  near  them  and  running  a  store  ;  but  as  at  present  the  profits  of  his  store  and 
butcher's  shop  only  totalled  five  pounds  a  month,  no  binding  promise  had  been  asked  or  given.  Meanwhile,  a 
neighbouring  colonist  named  Blake  aspired  to  win  Bobbie's  hand  and  heart,  although  she  disliked  and  mistrusted 
him.  As  the  present  story  opened,  news  reached  this  little  community  of  the  discovery  of  a  rich  gold  vein 
on  a  claim  in  their  neighbourhood  pegged  some  time  before,  when  he  was  on  a  shooting  expedition,  by  Sir 
James  Fortescue,  the  best  statesman  in  the  country,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  those  settlers 
who  had  come  to  rely  upon  him.  The  Glynn  brothers  and  their  circle  were  much  interested  in  the  proximity 
of  this  rich  vein  to  their  own  claim,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  reaped  much  reward  for  all  their  hard  toil, 
and  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Fortescue,  on  his  way  to  inspect  his  property,  interested  them  and  their  sisters  still 
further.  Blake,  however,  affirmed  that  the  best  samples  of  gold  so  far  crushed  had  come  from  the  adjoining 
claim  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Tyl.  Somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  James  recognised  Blake,  but 
without  enthusiasm,  Bobbie  noticed  also  that  the  latter  insisted  on  giving  Sir  James  certain  advice  as  to  his 
journey,  and  subsequently,  after  Sir  James's  departure  and  in  the  absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  overheard 
an  interview  between  Blake  and  Van  Tyl,  which  led  her  to  suspect  a  treacherous  conspiracy  between  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  more  details,  in  order  to  help  Sir  James  to  outwit  any  such  plot,  Bobbie  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Blake  to  lunch  at  his  house,  and,  by  arriving  before  the  hour  appointed,  contrived  to  overhear 
the  plans  of  Van  Tyl  and  Blake  for  the  moving  of  the  pegs  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's  claim  to  such  an  extent 
that  most  of  its  gold  would  then  be  found  on  Van  Tyl's  land.  To  her  horror,  she  learned  also  that  to  prevent 
discovery  of  this  fraud,  and  out  of  vengeance  for  legal  punishments  justly  pronounced  against  him  by  Sir  James 
in  the  past,  Van  Tyl  had  now  planned  for  the  murder  of  Sir  James  by  the  natives  of  a  kraal  near  which 
Blake  had  already  advised  him  to  camp  on  his  way  to  his  claim.  Before  she  could  escape  from  his  company, 
Bobbie  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  persistent  wooing  of  Blake,  who  urged  her  to  discard  all  thoughts  of 
Toby  and  become  engaged  to  him,  and  while  the  distracted  girl  was  thinking  more  of  plans  for  warning  Sir 
James  than  of  Blake's  courtship,  Toby  arrived  at  the  window,  and,  at  once  assuming  Bobbie  to  be  fickle, 
declared  his  intention  of  going  away,  never  to  return.  In  his  anger  he  departed  without  hearing  any 
explanation  from  Bobbie,  and  in  still  deeper  distress  the  girl  set  forth  on  an  eight-mile  journey  across  wild 
country  to  warn  Sir  James  of  his  peril,  accompanied  only  by  one  native  boy. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CRITICAL  JOURNEY. 

WHEN  Bobbie  started  off  on  her 
eight  -  mile  journej,  the  path 
through  the  kopjes  being  two 
miles  shorter  than  the  ordinary  track,  she 
was  conscious  at  first  chiefly  of  elation  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  outwitting  Blake  and 
in  getting  safely  away  from  his  house. 
She  guessed  that  he  could  not  find  the  time 
to  follow  her  now,  even  if  he  went  to  the 
huts  to  look  for  her.  He  could  only  think 
her  conduct  very  strange,  and  hope  to 
unravel  it  later. 

After  a  little,  however,  the  heat  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  path  began  to  crowd  from 
her  mind  all  else  but  the  passionate  fear 
lest  she  should  not  reach  Sir  James  in  time. 
A  path  through  kopjes  in  Rhodesia  often 
lueans  scrambling  up  one  side  of  a  granite 
boulder  and  down  the  other,  and  for  long 
stretches  it  may  wind  over  sharp  stones 
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that  threaten  dislocated  ankles,  or  through 
long,  dry  grass  that  seems  to  drag  the  feet 
backward.  But  even  had  she  wished  to  go 
the  smoother  way,  she  dare  not  have  risked 
it,  for  fear  she  was  overtaken  by  Blake  or 
Van  Tyl.  In  the  kopjes  she  could  hide 
easily,  if  either  came  in  sight,  but  out  in 
the  open  it  might  not  be  possible.  So  she 
tramped  along  in  a  dogged,  determined 
spirit,  only  opening  her  lips  occasionally  to 
hearten  the  native  cook- boy,  whose  bare 
feet,  though  the  soles  were  like  thick  leather, 
began  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  the  stones. 
There  was  very  little  shade,  and  the  sun 
poured  down  upon  them  mercilessly,  while  hot 
air  from  the  heated  granite  all  round  rose  up 
into  their  faces.  Bobbie  was  afraid  to  put 
up  her  sunshade,  lest  she  became  a  target 
for  observation,  so  she  tied  her  big  hat 
down  at  the  sides  with  a  long  wisp  of  plaited 
grass,  and  tramped  on.  Her  feet  began  to 
burn  and  swell,  and  the  stones  seemed  to 
grow  sharper  and  sharper,  till  she  longed 
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to  sifc  down  and  rest,  if  only  for  ten  minutes. 
But  ten  minutes  might  mean  a  man's  life, 
and  still  she  struggled  on,  thankful  when 
at  least  she  could  see  the  stones,  instead  of 
chancing  upon  them  in  the  long  grass  and 
getting  many  a  stumble. 

After  a  time  the  boy  stopped  and  intimated 
that  he  could  not  go  on.  He  said  he  was 
hungry  and  tired,  and  the  way  was  too 
difficult.  Fortunately,  Bobbie  spoke  the 
Mashona  language  pretty  well,  and,  without 
more  ado,  she  rated  him  soundly,  and  told 
him  of  all  the  things  *that  would  happen 
to  him  if  he  dared  to  disobey  a  white 
Inkosikaas.  The  boy  was  overawed,  and 
went  forward,  consoled  by  a  piece  of  dry 
biscuit  which  Bobbie  had  in  her  pocket. 
Then  they  came  to  a  river  that  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  ;  once  more  he  attempted  to 
turn  deserter.  He  told  her  there  were 
crocodiles  hidden  among  the  stones,  and 
neither  of  them  could  get  across  alive. 
Bobbie  paid  no  heed.  To  let  herself  listen 
might  be  to  grow  unnerved.  Nothing  should 
turn  her  back  now.  Through  the  crocodile- 
infested  river,  if  the  boy's  tale  were  true, 
she  must  needs  press  on.  The  Mashonas 
are  all  cowards,  and  she  well  knew  that  he 
had  probably  exaggerated  the  danger  on 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  crocodiles  are 
in  the  Rhodesian  rivers  in  numbers,  and  in 
any  deep  pool  one  might  be  lurking. 

"  Come  along,"  she  commanded  the  boy, 
and  searched  along  the  river  bank  for  the 
spot  that  looked  safest,  following  the 
guidance  of  a  track  where  game  probably 
crossed.  She  was  rewarded  by  finding  a 
spot  where  great  slabs  of  granite  stretched 
across  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  they  both 
crossed  safely  with  merely  wetting  their 
feet. 

Then  the  pitiless  urging  began  again, 
•ander  a  sun  only  too  surely  beginning  to 
sink  to  the  horizon.  A  terror  seized  her 
lest  she  should  be  too  late,  and  she  quickened 
her  pace  resolutely,  in  spite  of  aching, 
swollen  feet  and  exhausted  limbs.  Once 
the  native,  with  a  frightened  exclamation, 
showed  her  Hon  spoor  on  their  path ;  but, 
with  a  light  indifference  she  was  far  from 
feeling,  she  told  him  it  was  old,  very  old 
spoor,  and  the  lion  would  be  miles  away  by 
now.  She  w^as  not  afraid  of  the  king  of 
beasts  by  daylight,  but  if  tlie  dusk  found 
them  still  trekking,  and  an  old  marauder 
or  a  lioness  with  young  crossed  their  path, 
then  no  w^arning  might  ever  reach  the 
camp  that  seemed  so  distant.  They  heard 
baboons  barking  somewhere  up  above  them, 


but  she  hastened  the  boy  along,  still  refusing 
to  be  daunted  ;  and  when  he  showed  her  a 
snake  gliding  away  through  the  long  grass, 
she  only  laughed,  and  told  him  they  would 
soon  be  there. 

''Long  way  to  Shagann's,"  he  kept 
saying,  "  long  way — long  w^ay  !  " 

But  she  only  answered,  "No,  no,  nearly 
there  now,"  and  he  had  to  press  forward. 

Sometimes,  as  she  struggled  on,  she 
wondered  what  all  the  others  were  doing. 
Had  Betty  been  able  to  get  more  credit  for 
the  stores  they  needed  ?  If  not,  had  she 
sent  the  cable  they  had  planned  between 
them  to  the  bachelor  uncle,  who  would 
perhaps  lend  them  money  in  an  extremity  ? 
But,  of  course,  they  would  get  the  credit. 
The  bill&  always  had  been  paid  in  the  end, 
and  store-keepers  were  more  generous  to 
miners  than  farmers.  Anyhow,  all  the 
machinery  was  there,  and  the  boys  had  this 
great  hope  of  gold  in  the  disputed  claim  if 
they  won  it. 

Then  her  thoughts  would  turn  to  Toby. 
Where  was  he  ?  What  doing  ?  She  bit 
her  teeth  together  hard,  but  tears  blinded 
her  eyes,  and  she  stumbled  over  a  stone, 
giving  a  little  cry  of  pain  as  she  wrenched 
her  foot.  Where  had  he  gone  to  ?  When 
would  he  come  back  ?  Would  he  ever  come 
back  ?  She  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
he  was  suffering  a  wild,  unreasonable 
bitterness ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  real 
suffering,  and  her  heart  ached  in  unison. 
What  was  he  thinking  of  her  now — 
what  dreadful  things  imagining  about 
her,  as  she  fought  her  way  along  that 
difficult  path  to  save  a  man's  life  ?  If  she 
failed,  what  would  she  do  then  ?  How  could 
she  bear  her  life  wdth  the  burden  of  such 
a  failure,  and  Toby  lost  to  her  ?  But  she 
must  not  fail.  Let  her  die  rather  than  that — 
drop  dying  beside  his  camp,  if  need  be, 
rather  than  fail  to  save  him. 

They  came  out  upon  a  ridge,  and  the 
native  showed  her,  across  a  vlei,  the  kopje 
upon  which  Shagann's  kraal  was  built.  It 
did  not  look  very  far,  but  Bobbie  knew  well 
how  deceptive  distances  are  in  Rhodesia,  and 
guessed  it  might  still  be  some  miles  on  ;  and 
already  the  sun  was  getting  the  red  tinge  of 
sunset,  and  the  moon  would  not  rise  for  two 
hours.  In  the  time  between,  the  foul  deed 
would  be  perpetrated  unless  she  reached  Sir 
James  before  the  dark  fell.  The  path  wound 
down  a  slight  incline,  and  she  started  to 
run,  only  to  find  her  breath  came  in 
difficult  gasps,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stop 
to  recover  herself.    No,  hurrying  over-duly 
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would  only  defeat  her  own  end.  She  must 
keep  on  at  the  steady  walk,  and  trust  to 
the  God  above  to  enable  her  effort  to  be 
successful.  She  glanced  at  the  sky,  and  an 
unspoken  prayer  passed  upward  to  the  silent 
enfolding  heaven.  How  silent,  how  brazen, 
it  seemed  to  her  harried  spirit !  This  terrible 
wrong,  this  acute  crisis,  down  on  the 
suffering,  panting  earth,  and  up  there  only 
calm,  majestic  indifference.  The  granite 
kopjes  themselves  were  not  more  coldly 
mute  than  that  still  firmament. 

Down  they  went  into  the  vlei,  and  found 
yet  another  river  barring  the  way.  In  an 
agony  of  indecision  she  glanced  first  one 
way  and  then  another,  fearful  of  losing 
a  moment  in  seeking  vainly  for  the  best 
crossing.  But  the  native  had  revived  at 
sight  of  the  distant  kraal,  and,  instead  of 
hindering  her,  he  passed  quickly  up  the 
river,  signing  to  her  to  follow  him,  until  he 
came  to  game  tracks.  These  he  immediately 
followed,  and,  as  before,  they  found  a 
reasonably  good  crossing. 

Then  up  the  other  side,  panting,  struggling, 
hurrying,  as  the  path  wound  round  a 
bouldered,  impassable  kopje.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  path  had  grown  more  difficult 
with  every  mile,  but  the  near  approach 
to  the  end  of  their  journey  heartened 
them.  For  a  moment,  alas,  it  made 
them  reckless.  To  avoid  a  long  wdnd, 
they  sought  to  climb  over  a  boulder, 
and,  in  descending  the  other  side,  Bobbie 
slipped  and  fell.  For  a  dreadful  space  she 
feared  she  had  hurt  herself  badly.  But  the 
native  helped  her  to  rise,  and  she  found  she 
had  only  sprained  her  wrist ;  but  if  the  pain 
did  not  turn  her  faint,  she  could  still  go  on. 
She  ripped  a  long  piece  of  linen  from  the 
bottom  of  her  skirt,  and  sent  the  boy 
hurrying  to  the  nearest  water  to  soak 
it.  While  he  was  gone,  she  prayed  silently 
that  the  pain  might  not  sicken  her,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  walk,  and  once  again 
schooled  every  power  of  endurance  to  its 
utmost  endeavour.  When  the  native  came 
with  the  soaking  bandage,  they  bound  the 
wrist  up  tightly,  and  then  he  pulled  a 
handkerchief  from  his  w^aist  and  offered  it  to 
her.  Glad  of  the  relief  of  the  sling,  Bobbie 
accepted  it  at  once,  and  the  boy  cleverly 
made  himself  a  belt  of  a  piece  of  thin  fibre 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  they  pressed 
forward  once  more. 

But  the  pain  in  her  wrist  seemed  to  be 
draining  away  the  little  strength  she  had 
left.  Her  head  swam  and  ached,  and  she 
felt  hardly  able  to  see  where  to  plant  her 


feet.  She  wondered  if  she  had  better  send 
the  boy  on  alone,  for  fear  presently  she 
fainted  and  could  not  give  him  the  necessary 
directions.  Yet  how  should  she  know 
whether  he  faithfully  carried  out  what  she 
told  him,  or  was  perhaps  overcome  by  fright, 
and  merely  crouched  hidden  in  the  rocks  ? 

No,  while  she  could  stand,  she  must  go. 
Surely  God  would  not  let  her  faint  when 
she  was  just  at  the  goal ! 

She  stumbled  again  badly,  and  found 
herself  clinging  to  the  branch  of  a  small 
tree  to  save  herself  from  falling,  while  all 
the  world  seemed  to  swim  round  her.  Still 
holding  tightly  to  the  branch,  she  opened 
her  lips  to  tell  the  boy  he  must  go  on  ahead 
and  bring  the  white  man  to  help  her,  noting 
with  agonising  dread  that  already  the  dusk 
was  upon  them,  and  the  dark  at  hand. 

But  while  she  stood,  recovering  as  well  as 
she  could  from  the  dreadful  faintness,  the 
boy  hurried  forward  to  a  bend  alone. 

Then  he  came  quickly  back,  with  relief  all 
over  his  face. 

"  The  camp  !  "  he  cried.  The  camp  is 
quite  near  now.    I  can  see  the  fire  !  " 

Bobbie  looked  up  at  the  stars  overhead 
and  felt  a  new  lease  of  strength  in  her  veins. 

"Let  me  get  there!"  she  prayed.  "0 
God,  let  me  get  there  1 " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

blake's  anger. 

In  the  meantime,  away  at  Blake's  pretty 
bungalow,  a  strange  fury  had  possessed  the 
man  who  found  himself  suddenly  thwarted 
in  the  very  hour  of  triumph. 

When  he  gave  in  to  Bobbie's  request, 
and  promised  to  leave  her  to  rest  for 
an  hour,  he  had  done  so  believing  his 
victory  was  won.  Although  she  baffled 
him,  his  vanity  would  never  have  allowed 
him  seriously  to  suppose  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  woman's  trick  to  make  him 
more  keen.  He  believed  women  were  at 
heart  tricksters  first  and  foremost,  getting 
the  things  they  wanted  by  feminine  wiles 
instead  of  masculine  strength.  And  he 
rather  approved  of  the  spirit  than  otherwise. 
Certainly,  in  Bobbie's  case,  he  approved  of 
an  action  which  w^ould  add  to  his  own 
pleasure.  If  she  had  given  in  too  suddenly 
from  her  uncompromising  attitude  of  the 
past  months,  he  would  have  thought  far 
less  of  her  than  in  this  unaccountable, 
bewildering  mood.  So  he  recognised  that 
she  really  did  look  very  tired,  and  would  be 
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all  the  fresher  and  more  entertainiDg  after  a 
rest.  He  decided  to  give  her  a  full  hour, 
and  then,  after  a  cosj  cup  of  tea,  he  would 
take  her  leisurely  home,  and*  ride  to  his 
appointment  with  Van  Tyl  afterwards.  His 
horse  would  do  the  ten  miles  in  little  over 
an  hour,  and  he  could  easily  ride  across 
veldt  to  avoid  leaving  tell-tale  tracks. 

After  this  decision  he  went  off  to  his 
tobacco  beds,  feeling  the  dream  of  his  life 
might  soon  be  realised.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  ugly  features 
of  his  past,  nor  how  it  might  appear  to 
Bobbie.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  that 
it  had  been  very  different,  for  her  sake.  But, 
since  wishing  did  no  good,  he  told  himself 
that,  if  he  was  careful  where  he  took  her, 
she  need  never  know,,  and  the  one  and  only 
obstacle  he  need  truly  fear  was  the  one 
about  to  be  removed — namely.  Sir  James 
Fortescue.  Once  secure  from  him,  and  sure 
of  Bobbie,  he  would  try  to  atone  for  some 
of  his  evil  deeds  by  being  a  generous,  faithful 
slave  to  his  wife.  After  all,  everything  in 
Nature  was  preying  upon  something  else. 
Were  men  so  very  different  to  animals  ? 
Strength,  or  wile,  or  desperate  ruse — the 
victory  was  to  the  most  daring  and  fearless, 
as  a  rule,  and  who  cared  about  the  means 

The  victory  was  to  the  strong  and  daring, 
and  he  was  of  them.  He  would  be  a  fool 
to  let  himself  be  baffled  now.  If  one  last 
crime  would  give  him  the  thing  he  desired 
more  than  he  had  ever  desired  anything 
in  his  life  before,  what  was  one  last  crime 
to  a  record  like  his  ?  And,  after  all,  the 
idea  had  not  originated  with  him.  He 
dwelt  upon  that  thought  not  a  little  as 
he  sowed  his  tobacco  beds.  Yan  Tyl  was  the 
murderer,  not  he ;  in  self-defence  he  had  only 
said  he  would  not  interfere.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  Yan  Tyl  was  capable  of  a  double 
murder.  But  first  and  foremost  still  was 
his  wish  to  win  Bobbie.  If  Sir  James  had 
a  chance  to  speak,  he  knew  he  must  certainly 
lose  her  for  ever.  Perhaps,  if  she  had 
remained  obdurate,  things  might  have  looked 
different ;  but  now  that  she  had  relenfced  to 
him,  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  should  stop 
him.  He  thought  of  her  resting  on  his 
verandah,  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  belonged 
there,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  restrain 
his  impatience  to  return  to  her.  He  started  up 
from  his  work,  thinking  he  would  go  back  now. 
Why  waste  time  on  tobacco  beds  ?  He  need 
not  interrupt  her  rest,  if  he  sat  quietly  where 
he  could  see  her.  He  walked  a  short  distance 
up  the  path,  and  then  stopped.  Probably 
she  would  be  vexed  with  him  for  coming, 


and  he  would  lose  ground  again.  Evidently 
she  w^as  a  young  woman  who  expected  her 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  law.  He  smiled  at 
the  thought.  Hitherto  he  had  been  the 
one  to  expect  that.  But  finally  he  turned 
back  to  his  beds.  He  would  not  vex  her  by 
appearing  before  the  stipulated  hour  was  up. 

Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  Toby,  and 
he  laughed  a  little  cruelly.  Evidently  Toby's 
discovery  had  knocked  him  backwards.  No 
doubt  he  thought  she  had  been  serious  in 
encouraging  him,  and  had  built  castles  in 
the  air  for  the  future.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  a  great  shock  to  find  her  spending 
the  day  at  his  house.  He  could  hardly 
mistake  the  purport  of  the  visit,  nor  all 
it  portended  in  the  future.  He  laughed 
again  when  he  remembered  their  familiar 
attitude.  That  had  been  admirably  stage- 
managed  by  Fate.  He  could  not  have  done  it 
better  himself.  And  Toby  would  think  him- 
self mercilessly  gulled,  and  likely  enough  fling 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  altogether. 
He  was  just  the  sort  of  youth  to  throw 
everything  to  the  winds  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Well,  for  his  part,  he  hoped  he  would.  He 
certainly  did  not  want  him,  in  his  anger,  to 
commence  making  investigations  with  a  hope 
of  damaging  him  in  Bobbie's  eyes.  If  he 
only  went  far  enough,  and  stayed  long 
enough,  he  hoped  to  be  securely  married 
before  his  return,  and  then  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  trouble  between  them. 

He  rather  wondered  Bobbie  should  have 
seemed  so  taken  aback,  but  doubtless  it  was 
the  suddenness  and  surprise.  She  could  not 
seriously  mind  whether  Toby  were  offended 
or  not.  He  would  chaff  her  about  it  after- 
wards, and  pretend  she  had  been  frightened. 

When  the  hour  was  up,  he  gathered 
together  his  seed  bags,  gave  some  final 
instructions  to  the  natives  working  near,  and 
returned  to  the  house.  Instead  of  entering 
at  the  front,  he  took  a  detour  in  order  to 
approach  at  the  side  where  Bobbie  was 
resting. 

He  crept  up  to  the  pretty  creeper-covered 
trellis-work  and  peered  through.  The  chair 
was  there  in  w^hich  she  had  reclined,  but  it 
was  empty.  He  was  surprised,  but  decided 
she  had  gone  inside  to  tidy  her  dishevelled 
hair,  perhaps.  He  stole  softly  on  to  the 
verandah  and  crept  round  to  the  front  of  the 
bungalow^  and  into  the  sitting-room.  Empti- 
ness here  also.  How  strange  !  Had  she  gone 
into  one  of  the  other  rooms  ?  A  note  lay 
on  the  table,  but  he  did  not  for  the  moment 
pay  any  heed  to  it.  He  went  into  the  other 
rooms  in  search  of  her.    And  still  he  found 
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only  emptiness,  and,  with  growing  wonder, 
returned  to  the  sitting-room.  This  time  he 
observed  the  note  more  closely,  and  recog- 
nised her  handwriting.  With  a  dull  feeling, 
half  of  wonder  and  half  of  anger,  he  picked 
it  up  and  read  it.  Then  he  read  it  through 
again,  and  an  ominous  blackness  came  over 
his  face.  As  has  been  seen,  Bobbie  had 
merely  said  that  she  felt  so  feverish  she 
thought  it  wisest  to  get  away  home  at  once, 
in  case  she  were  in  for  an  attack  of  malaria, 
and  urged  him  not  to  follow  her. 

Blake  stared  at  the  note,  and  back  into  his 
mind  came  the  baffled,  non-comprehending 
sense,  mingling  with  his  angry  disappoint- 
ment. 

If  she  were  really  feverish,  why  go  home 
alone  ?  Why  not  have  sent  a  boy  to  fetch 
him  ?  Was  she  really  feverish  ?  Then 
across  his  mind  came  the  thought — what  if 
she  were  playing  with  him  as  well  as  Toby  ? 
She  had  wanted  an  adventure,  and  had 
sought  to  make  him  her  tool,  perhaps.  At 
the  notion  he  was  conscious  of  a  dull  fury 
against  her.  She  should  find  she  could  not 
play  with  such  as  he  with  impunity — with 
Toby,  perhaps,  not  with  Harry  Blake.  He 
turned  to  the  door,  prepared  to  go  after 
her  at  once  and  have  it  out  there  and  then. 
The  only  thing  that  deterred  him  was  the 
fear  of  losing  control  of  himself,  and  saying 
things  that  he  might  afterwards  regret, 
using  words  that  would  horrify  her  possibly, 
and  frightening  her  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
his  temper  was.  Of  course,  once  they  were 
married,  that  sort  of  thing  would  not  matter. 
She  was  bound  to  find  out  some  day  that 
he  had  a  fiendish  temper  when  roused,  but 
there  was  no  sense  in  letting  her  know  it 
before  he  was  sure  of  her.  So,  for  a  little, 
he  raved  round  his  house,  beside  himself 
with  mortification.  He  felt  a  longing  to 
shake  her.  He  felt  he  must  vent  his 
fury  on  someone,  and  looked  round  for  a 
suitable  object.  From  the  open  door  he 
saw  a  boy  who  should  have  been  herding 
cattle  approaching.  He  went  outside  and 
thundered  to  him  to  know  what  he  w^anted 
at  the  house  at  that  hour.  The  boy, 
terrified  at  his  manner,  stammered  out  that 
a  calf  had  got  bogged,  and  was  sick. 
Without  a  moment's  warning,  Blake  snatched 
up  his  heavy  riding-crop  and  flew  at  him. 
"  I'll  teach  you  to  let  calves  get  bogged  ! " 
he  said  savagely,  and  proceeded  to  thrash 
the  boy  till  he  screamed  for  mercy.  When 
he  had  finished  with  him,  he  strode  back 
into  the  house,  and,  finding  the  house-boy 
laying  the  tea-table  for  two,  swore  at  him 


in  foul  language  and  almost  kicked  him  out 
of  the  room. 

But  the  sight  of  the  tea-cups  for  two 
brought  back  a  memory  of  lunch,  and 
steadied  him  a  little.  After  all,  perhaps 
she  had  been  afraid  of  an  attack  of  malaria  ; 
and,  of  course,  to  be  laid  up  in  his  house 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
But  then  wdiy  not  have  sent  for  him  ? 
Surely,  if  she  were  learning  to  care  for  him, 
she  would  naturally  have  sent  at  once.  It 
was  madness  to  walk  back  alone  feeling  ill. 
What  if  she  had  turned  ill  and  faint  on 
the  way  ?  He  read  through  the  note  again, 
and  gathered  she  was  only  afraid  of  an 
attack.  Still,  it  might  have  come  on  quickly. 
He  had  better  go  and  look  for  her  at 
once.  It  was  nonsense  to  tell  him  not  to 
come  until  the  morrow.  It  was  not  likely 
he  could  leave  her  alone  if  she  were  ill.  As 
an  after-thought,  he  sent  for  the  cook-boy, 
who  is  always  the  head  of  an  establishment. 
He  asked  him  what  time  the  Inkosikaas  had 
left.  The  boy,  in  view  of  his  recent 
outburst,  looked  confused  and  frightened, 
and  stammered  he  did  not  know  she  had 
gone.  As  house-boys  generally  retire  to 
their  huts  in  the  afternoon  for  a  laze,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  their  not  being 
aware  of  her  departure,  and,  in  a  mollified 
voice,  Blake  asked  him  if  he  had  gone  to 
his  kia  after  lunch.  The  boy  admitted 
that  he  had,  and  Blake  decided  that  Bobbie 
had  tried  to  find  someone  to  bring  a  message 
to  him,  and,  failing  any  house-boys,  had 
finally  gone  off  alone.  Still,  he  thought 
he  had  better  go  and  see  how  she  was,  and 
gave  orders  for  his  horse  to  be  brought 
round,  when  a  native  arrived  with  a  scribbled 
message  from  Yan  Tyl. 

"  Come  at  six  o'clock  instead  of  seven 
o'clock,"  it  ran,  and  was  unsigned,  except  for 
a  mark  in  the  corner,  which  he  had  known 
Blake  would  understand,  for  they  had  used 
it  often  in  the  old  days. 

Blake  cursed  under  his  breath,  glanced  at 
the  clock,  and  knew  that  he  must  get  ready 
to  start  for  Shagann's  almost  immediately. 
Bobbie  must  have  her  way,  and  be  left  until 
the  morrow.  Anyhow,  Hulatt  would  be  there 
for  the  night. 

Half  an  hour  later  saw  him  cantering 
across  the  veldt,  where  he  would  leave  no 
tell-tale  spoor,  towards  the  spot  on  the 
far  side  of  Fortescue's  camp,  just  below 
Shagann's  kraal,  where  he  was  to  meet  Van 
Tyl.  There  he  was  to  remain  in  hiding 
until  the  time  came  to  hasten  to  Loka  kopje 
and  move  the  pegs,  so  that  half  the  summit  of 
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the  hill  came  into  Yan  TyFs  claim.  Van  Tyl 
had  not  asked  him  to  go  to  the  camp  at 
all.  It  was  unnecessary,  and  also  unwise 
for  any  footmarks  that  might  look  suspicious 
to  be  found  near.  He  himself  would  watch 
events  from  a  safe  hiding-place  at  hand, 
and  report  when  the  hour  came  for  them 
to  move. 

When  Blake  found  him,  a  gloating, 
villainous  satisfaction  made  his  face  more 
evil  than  usual.  All  his  plans  had  worked 
satisfactorily,  and  he  felt  victory  was  in  his 
hands.  The  old  score  wo«ld  be  wiped  out, 
and  the  gold  his,  before  the  sinking  sun 
appeared  to  herald  a  new  day. 

In  their  hiding-place  he  related  to  Blake 
the  good  fortune  of  Sir  James's  carriers 
going  on  ahead  and  leaving  only  three  boys 
with  him,  of  whom  two  would  soon  be  at 
the  kraal  beer  drinking  with  the  rest. 

"  They've  been  at  it  two  days,"  he  said, 
leering.  "  Old  Shagann  saw  to  it  that  the 
supply  should  be  unlimited,  and  almost  the 
whole  kraal,  women  as  well,  are  dead  drunk. 
You  could  cart  half  of  them  away  already, 
and  put  them  anywhere  without  their 
knowing  they  were  being  moved.  The 
strongest  beer  has  been  saved  for  the  two 
carriers,  and  they'll  probably  be  as  drunk  as 
the  rest  in  an  hour  or  so." 

"  And  after  we've  moved  the  pegs  ?  " 

"  I've  made  a  short  cut  for  myself  down 
the  far  side  of  Loka  hill.  It's  like  a 
precipice,  but  I've  been  down  it  once,  and 
I  can  get  down  again,  especially  now  I've 
cut  away  one  or  two  trees.  But  Sherlock 
Holmes  himself  wouldn't  expect  a  man  to 
have  gone  down  there  in  the  night ;  and 
they'll  never  suspect  anyone  was  up  there 
tampering  with  the  pegs,  for  any  tracks  we 
make  as  we  go,  w^e'll  cover  over.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  I've  hidden  my 
bicycle.  I'll  have  to  wheel  it  across  veldt 
about  two  miles,  and  then  I  strike  the 
Ohinanga  track  to  Geegi  and  travel  like 
the  devil,  so  that  I  ride  into  the  Loma 
police  camp  from  the  opposite  direction, 
and  later  on  go  to  Geegi  and  down  to  the 
Transvaal  until  the  inquiry  has  blown  over." 

"  And  you  think  it  is  wise  for  me  to  stay 
here  ?  "  Blake  asked  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  You'll  get  sharp  back 
home,  and  be  asleep  in  bed  when  your  boy 
brings  the  morning  tea.  Do  you  want  me 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  I  won't  give  you 
away  ?  " — with  his  evil  smile. 

"  Curse  your  oaths  ! "  Blake  replied. 
"  Have  you  ever  kept  one  yet  ?  " 

Van  Tyl  looked  amused.    "  Well,  I  guess 


there's  more  reasons  than  one  why  you'll 
want  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  in 
future.  The  fair  lady  might  not  believe 
my  word  as  she  would  believe  Sir  James's, 
but  she  wouldn't  much  like  the  notion  as  I 
was  a  friend  of  yours  before  I  was  told  off  to 
serve  fourteen  years.  But  there — it'll  suit  us 
both  to  keep  quiet  in  future,  and  that's  the 
best  safeguard  of  all.  I  dunno  as  I  shan't 
be  getting  '  spliced  '  myself,  and  it  wouldn't 
suit  me  to  have  Fortescue  for  a  neighbour 
any  more'n  it  would  you.  I  can  get  a  slick- 
up,  w^ell-educated  young  woman  with  all  the 
oof  we're  goin'  to  dig,  and,  if  any  man  gets 
in  my  way,  he's  got  to  go."  And  he  spat  on 
the  ground  to  emphasise  his  declaration. 

"  And  if  the  scheme  miscarries  ?  "  Blake 
asked,  more  from  cariosity  than  anything. 

How  can  it  miscarry  ?  Who's  going  to 
crop  up  and  interfere  at  the  last  moment 
in  this  lonely  district  ?  With  one  police- 
man to  patrol  about  sixty  square  miles,  how's 
he  goin'  to  know  half  the  kraals  in  his 
beat  ?  Who  is  there  else,  besides  them  two 
young  idiots  with  their  empty  gold-  mine, 
who've  both  gone  off  to  Geegi  most 
conveniently,  that  blamed  fool  with  his 
Kaffir  store,  and  the  chap  over  at  Zieman's 
— Hellatt,  or  Hulatt,  or  some  such  name  ? 
If  Fortescue  don't  want  trouble,  he  shouldn't 
go  lookin'  for  it  in  a  wild  part  of  the  country 
like  this.  He's  got  gold  enough  elsewhere. 
He  should  have  left  this  find  to  me  an'  a 
few  pals.  I  expect  he's  the  bloke  who  gave 
away  my  brother  for  settin'  the  niggers  on 
to  trap  and  kill  the  big  buck,  so  that  he 
could  trade  the  meat.  He  gave  'em  beads 
and  limbo  in  exchange  for  the  meat,  and 
sold  it  at  the  kraals  nearer  civilisation. 
Made  a  rare  good  thing  of  it,  too,  what 
with  a  few  cattle  thrown  in  !  I  only  heard 
of  it  after  I  came  out  o'  quod.  Mighty  sick 
about  it  he  was.  Why  can't  the  darned  fool 
mind  his  own  business  ?  I  guess  we're  goin' 
to  teach  him  to  in  future.  Miscarry  !  " — and 
he  laughed.  "  No  !  When  I  lay  traps,  I  lay 
'era  well.  And  when  I  pay  off  old  scores,  I 
pay  well.  And  Fortescue  is  to  get  his  share 
of  my  skill  to-night." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VAN     TYL  SHOOTS 

In  the  meantime,  while  Bobbie  Glynn 
fought  her  way  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  kopje  path  to  get  to  Sir  James,  his 
preparations  for  the  night  went  on  apace. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  talked  much  with 
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his  boys — only  a  few  may  do  that  without 
loss  of  dignity — but  as  the  emissaries  from 
Shagann's  kraal  retired  with  the  salt  and 
matches  they  had  asked  for,  he  looked 
after  them  quizzically  and  remarked  to  his 
personal  boy  Jim  :  "  Pretty  evil-looking 
scoundrels  !  I  wonder  they  are  not  drinking 
with  the  rest." 

"  Bad  kraal,  Shagann's,"  Jim  answered. 
"Mashonas  no  use  there.  All  Mashonas 
round  here  lazy,  no  good." 

Sir  James  laughed.  "  Plenty  of  wives  to 
work  ? "  he  suggested.  "  No  need  for 
husbands  to  do  anything." 

Jim  grinned,  looking  rather  scornful. 
"  Women  no  good,  either.    Dirty,  lazy,  too." 

Jim  was  a  northern  boy,  and  he  had  little 
but  scorn  at  any  time  for  the  Mashonas,  who 
are  of  a  very  inferior  race.  To  the  northern 
tribes  they  represented  merely  a  people  who 
were  overcome  yearly  by  the  Matabele,  and 
had  their  few  warriors  killed  and  their  young 
women  and  children  raided. 

Their  resistance  was  half-hearted  and 
feeble,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  retiring  to 
fastnesses  in  the  kopjes,  where  they  hid  until 
the  Matabele  grew  tired  of  looking  for  them 
and  went  back  to  their  own  country. 
Although  few  tribes  have  any  written 
records,  things  like  these  are  always  known, 
and  the  sturdy  northern  boys  held  them  in 
great  contempt.  But  among  Jim's  tribe 
there  were  many  boys  who  would  stand  by 
their  masters  through  anything,  and  be 
ready  to  die  defending  them.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  watch 
bearing  an  inscription  relating  how  the 
owner  had  saved  his  master's  life.  It  was  a 
family  heirloom  they  justly  valued  beyond 
any  other  possession,  and  Jim  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  it.  His  brother, 
M'Tana  by  name,  had  gone  on  a  shooting 
expedition  with  a  well-known  hunter  in 
Northern  Rhodesia.  One  day,  after  a  long, 
weary  tramp  of  many  miles,  they  started 
homewards  towards  evening,  without  having 
seen  any  game  at  all.  Then  suddenly  a 
sound,  half  growl  and  half  roar,  aroused 
them,  and  they  saw  a  solitary  lion  watching 
them  from  some  grass  about  two  hundred 
yards  away.  The  fact  that  he  stood  and 
watched  them,  making  his  muttered  protest, 
showed  that  he  was  probably  an  old  marauder, 
the  worst  of  all  to  encounter,  as  they  cannot 
get  their  food  so  easily  as  the  younger  and 
more  agile.  Likely  enough,  too,  he  had  had 
a  bad  day's  hunt  and  was  fiercely  hungry. 

M'Tana  eyed  him  keenly.  "  Don't  shoot. 
Baas,"  he  said,  as  his  master  raised  his  rifle. 


"  Light  not  good  enough.  He  bad,  angry 
hon." 

But  his  master  was  disgusted  with  his 
long,  useless  tramp  and  unlucky  day,  and, 
taking  no  notice,  he  aimed  carefully  and 
fired.  With  a  great  roar  of  fury,  the  lion 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  they  saw  at  once 
he  was  only  slightly  hurt,  just  enough  to 
make  him  thoroughly  dangerous.  The  next 
moment,  in  headlong  rush,  he  was  coming 
for  them.  The  hunter  dropped  to  his  knee 
and  waited,  taking  steady  aim,  while  the 
native  clambered  into  the  nearest  tree,  and 
several  other  boys  with  them  ran  for  their 
lives  and  vanished.  But  the  long  day  in  the 
hot  sun,  walking  fruitlessly,  had  exhausted 
the  sportsman,  and  when  he  fired  he  missed 
his  kill  and  again  only  wounded.  A  second 
later  the  lion  sprang  upon  him  and  pinned 
him  down  to  the  ground.  In  such 
circumstances  most  natives  would  have  run 
away,  but  M'Tana  crept  down  from  his  tree 
and  swiftly  approached  the  prostrate  man. 

"  The  rifle  !  "  the  hunter  gasped,  and  with 
his  free  arm  pushed  it  towards  him.  A 
terrible  moment  followed,  in  which  the  boy 
said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it,  and, 
writhing  in  agony,  the  hunter  explained  as 
well  as  he  could,  while  the  lion  tore  through 
his  leather  gaiters  as  it  crouched  across  his 
legs.  Then  the  boy  raised  the  rifle,  held 
it  close  to  the  lion's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  saved  his  master's  life.  When 
he  was  asked  afterwards  what  reward  he 
would  Hke,  he  chose  only  a  watch  bearing 
the  inscription  describing  his  deed.  This 
he  guarded  jealously  night  and  day,  knowing 
well  it  would  be  a  good  talisman  for  ever 
where  there  were  white  people,  and  all  his 
relations  basked  in  the  fight  of  his  bravery. 

Jim  had  come  south  for  the  sake  of  the 
higher  wages  paid,  ten  years  ago,  and  he  had 
been  with  Sir  James  Fortescue  ever  since. 
Because  of  his  excellence.  Sir  James  had 
dispensed  with  his  white  valet  for  good,  and 
he  was  wont  to  say  he  wanted  no  better 
service.  Jim  starched  and  ironed  his  shirts 
and  collars  as  well  as  any  laundress,  darned 
his  socks,  sewed  on  his  buttons,  and,  if 
necessary,  did  the  shopping  and  cooking. 
Few  white  men-servants  are  to  be  compared 
with  a  really  good  black  one,  for  they  stand 
upon  no  dignity  as  to  their  own  sphere  of 
work,  and  willingly  do  whatever  is  wanted. 
And  if  they  are  thieves  inborn,  at  least  it  is 
only  of  things  that  are  easily  replaced,  such  as 
food  and  tobacco.  Money  they  scarcely  ever 
take,  though  it  lies  about  under  their  hands 
for  days. 
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It  was  evident,  on  this  particular  evening, 
that  Jim  did  not  approve  of  the  two  other 
cariiers  going  to  the  beer-drink  at  the 
kraal.  First  he  harangued  them,  and,  finding 
they  only  laughed  at  him,  ventured  a  protest 
to  Sir  James.  But  Sir  James  was  always 
very  easy-going  on  trek,  and  he  saw  no 
harm  in  it,  provided  they  did  not  stay  long. 
So,  when  they  had  fetched  water  and  wood, 
they  went  olf,  having  undertaken  to  come 
back  early.  Then  Jim  spread  the  little 
camp-table  with  a  spotless  tablecloth  and 
well-cleaned  silver,  and  ^  set  himself  to 
prepare  a  savoury  dinner  consisting  of  a 
nice  fat  pheasant  and  buck  rissoles  and 
"  Welsh  rare-bit." 

Sir  James  sat  idly  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  lovely  changing  lights  in  the 
sky  as  the  sun  sank  to  the  horizon.  That 
curious  trait  of  Ehodesia,  the  lovely  mauve 
effect,  was  very  much  to  the  fore  to-night, 
and  he  gazed  dreamily  as  the  pinky-purply 
shades  stole  over  the  landscape  and  sky, 
mingling  exquisitely  with  the  more  usual 
blue  and  crimson  and  gold.  As  often 
before,  he  felt  regretful  that  so  lovely  a  land 
should  be  so  difficult  to  reach  from  home, 
because  of  the  time  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  and  wished  that  great  numbers  of 
sturdy  Englishmen  might  flock  out  to 
people  the  vast  untenanted  spaces.  Of 
course,  they  would  come  some  day ;  but 
while  Canada  and  Australia  were  able  to 
count  their  thousands  yearly,  Rhodesia  was 
held  back  by  the  high  expense  of  getting 
there  and  the  heavy  cost  of  living.  He 
wished  he  were  a  multi-millionaire,  and 
could  give  his  wealth  to  improving  the 
conditions,  for  his  faith  in  the  richness  of 
the  country  was  unbounded.  Then  his 
thoughts  turned  again  to  the  Glynns  and 
their  plucky  uphill  struggle,  and  he  decided, 
as  soon  as  his  new  mine  was  opened  on  Loka 
kopje,  he  w^ould  offer  one  of  the  brothers 
the  managership.  His  mind  ran  on,  and 
he  wondered  if  either  would  accept  a  post, 
supposing  he  heard  of  one,  somewhere  near 
Lobenwayo.  He  did  not  consider  their  mine 
a  suitable  place  for  the  two  girls  to  live,  and 
cogitated  if,  for  their  sake,  he  could  not  think 
out  a  plan.  He  gathered  from  observation  that 
they  were  very  short  of  money,  and  probably 
had  no  choice  between  a  home  with  their 
brothers  or  seeking  posts  among  strangers. 
And  he  rather  admired  the  spirit  that  made 
them  brave  the  wilderness,  to  make  those 
unpretentious  huts  home-like  for  the  young 
miners  as  long  as  they  could  pay  their  way. 
Yet,  if  stern  necessity  were  about  to  break 


up  the  strange  little  home,  he  thought  he 
would  be  glad  to  help  them  to  start  afresh 
nearer  to  civilisation  rather  than  lose  sight 
of  them  altogether.  Still  musing  on  the 
problem,  he  sat  down  absent-mindedly  to  his 
dainty  repast,  wishing  meanwhile  that 
Shagann's  kraal  and  all  it  contained  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  because  of  the 
irritating,  incessant  noise  of  the  tom-toms. 
All  Mashona  kra'als  give  themselves  up  to 
beer-drinks  occasionally,  and  then,  for  anyone 
dwelling  near,  the  noise  of  the  tom-toms  is 
a  nerve-racking  misery.  Legislation  has 
restrained  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  but, 
wherever  police  supervision  is  far  distant, 
they  still  occur  regularly,  and  may  be  heard 
far  over  the  countryside  throughout  the 
night. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  dinner,  it  was 
quite  dusk,  and,  as  he  did  not  feel  inchned 
to  read,  he  went  into  his  tent  for  the  night. 
But,  standing  at  the  entrance,  to  take  a  last 
glance  round,  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint 
shout  come  across  the  vlei  from  the  direction 
from  which  he  had  journeyed.  He  asked 
Jim  about  it,  but  the  boy  only  shook  his 
head,  and  said  he  could  not  hear  for  the 
noise  at  the  kraal.  In  any  case,  it  was  likely 
to  be  some  night  bird,  and  Sir  James  entered 
his  tent  without  any  misgivings.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  got  into  his  little  camp-bed 
and  blew  out  the  candle.  Jim  cleared  away 
the  remains  of  the  repast,  put  the  plates  on 
one  side  to  w^ash  in  the  morning,  rolled 
himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep  at  the  side  of  the  tent.  Over  all  the 
quiet  stars  looked  down,  while  the  deep  hush 
of  the  Rhodesian  evening  lay  upon  the  wide 
horizon,  broken  only  by  the  discordant 
sounds  of  tom-toms  where  the  blot  of  a 
group  of  humans  drank  and  revelled. 

But  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness  the 
watching  stars  saw  yet  other  humans — 
securely  hidden  near  the  river,  whispering 
low  together,  two  men  whose  every  move- 
ment showed  them  wound  up  to  some 
extreme  tension,  the  one,  grim,  hard, 
defiant,  an  Englishman  ;  the  other,  low  and 
coarse  even  in  his  tension,  his  whole  face 
expressing  a  story  of  long  years  of  reckless 
sinning  and  evil  living,  hardened  and  in- 
tensified by  many  years  in  a  South  African 
prison,  a  man  of  whom  no  one  could  expect 
mercy,  or  other  than  brutality. 

And  in  the  bush  just  above  the  now  silent 
little  camp,  three  dark  figures,  creeping, 
gliding,  crawhng  stealthily,  each  armed  with 
a  murderous  native  axe,  and  with  evil  faces 
full  of  greed  and  cunning,  gloating  already 


"  As  she  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  shot  by  the  Dutchman's  bullet." 
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over  the  gains  they  anticipated.  What  was 
it  to  them  if  the  victim  they  sought  was 
the  strength  and  leader  of  a  young  country, 
urgently  needing  to  be  led— a  man  who 
had  done  as  much  as  any  white  man  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  race,  protecting  them 
from  their  perpetual  enemy,  the  Matabele, 
and  helping  to  win  for  them  the  enlightened 
treatment  that  checks  disease  and  suffering  ? 
Down  there  in  that  isolated  district  they 
cared  nothing  for  civilisation,  did  not  want 
it,  scorned  its  benefits.  Among  themselves 
they  were  content  to  fight  and  quarrel  and 
drink  beer  while  the  women  worked,  and, 
as  for  the  Matabele — well,  they  could  always 
hide.  If  killing  this  white  man  was  to  give 
them  the  quantities  of  matches  and  tobacco 
and  limbo  the  Dutchman  had  promised, 
with  money  to  buy  cattle,  and  obtain  more 
wives  to  brew  more  beer  and  grow  more 
meal,  naturally  they  would  make  a  good 
try  to  carry  out  the  monstrous  plot. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  they  believed  in  this 
open-handed  Dutchman  and  his  promises. 
Anyone  who  could  give  them  all  the  things 
he  gave,  and  promise  all  tliat  he  promised, 
was  a  man  to  follow.  And  then  it  was  so 
simple,  the  white  man  asleep  there  in  his 
tent  unarmed,  and  only  one  native  from  an 
arrogant  alien  tribe  to  guard  him.  It  would 
be  good  to  kill  a  native  from  that  tribe,  who 
jeered  at  them,  if  they  chanced  to  encounter 
each  other,  for  being  dirty  and  lazy  and 
cowardly. 

And  all  the  time  the  stars  gazed  down, 
seeing,  seeing,  and  making  no  sign.  It 
seemed  that  surely  a  meteor  might  have 
fallen  beside  that  silent  little  tent  and 
aroused  its  occupant,  or  a  thunderstorm  have 
come  up  and  blown  the  canvas  away, 
uprooting  trees  and  sending  deafening 
echoes  among  the  hills,  so  that  neither  white 
man  nor  black  could  sleep  in  peace  ;  or 
even  a  monarch  of  the  wilderness,  led  by  an 
unseen  hand,  have  crept  stealthily  into  that 
awful  waiting  stillness  and  roared  menace 
and  defiance  at  the  dastardly  overhanging 
fate.  Was  it  that  those  myriad  watching 
eyes  in  the  far  heavens  saw  and  did  not  care  ? 
Was  the  world  so  big,  so  vast,  and  one 
human  of  so  little  consequence,  that  they 
but  twinkled  on  in  utter  unconcern  ?  Or 
was  help  at  hand  ?  Was  a  warning  coming 
in  time  ? 

What  was  that  again,  over  there  by  the 
vlei  ?  Nearer  now,  near  enough  to  catch  its 
gasping,  agonised  note — a  sound  like  a  shout, 
a  shout  that  seemed  to  cry  out  urgently  : 
"  Sir  James,  Sir  James,  get  up,  get  up  I  " 


The  two  men  by  the  river  were  aroused 
at  last,  and  the  stealthily  creeping  natives 
paused.  Van  Tyl  muttered  a  dreadful  curse 
and  listened  with  every  nerve  tense.  "Is  that 
a  human  voice  ?  "  he  asked,  and  cursed  again. 
Blake  listened,  too,  with  a  deep,  perpendicular 
line  between  his  eyes,  grinding  his  teeth 
together.  A  second,  and  the  call  came  again, 
still  a  little  nearer,  the  call  of  a  human 
approaching.  Reeling  off  curses  without  a 
pause,  Yan  Tyl  got  to  his  feet  and  peered  from 
his  hiding-place,  with  his  gun  at  full  cock. 
Desperation  was  in  his  face.  He  had  staked 
too  much.  If  he  were  baulked  now%  someone 
should  pay  with  a  life.  Blake  sat  still  and 
waited.  Suddenly  the  dying  embers  of  Sir 
James's  camp  fire  flared  into  a  bright 
flame,  which  lit  up  the  scene  immediately 
around  it,  lit  up  the  little  tent,  with  its 
flap  thrown  back  to  let  in  air,  lit  up  ,  the 
huddled  sleeping  form  of  the  native  in'  his 
blanket.  Sir  James  stirred  in  his  sleep  |and 
half  opened  his  eyes,  conscious  of  a  strange 
uneasiness,  of  some  unaccountable  tension 
filling  the  air. 

Then  into  the  flickering  light  stumbled  a 
figure,  dragging  itself  painfully  and  gaspingly 
towarda  the  tent.  "  Sir  James  !  "  cried  the 
agonised  voice  once  more,  and  the  figure 
stood  a  moment  outlined  against  the  white 
canvas. 

Sharpened  by  love,  Blake's  unerring 
instinct  recognised  her  instantly.  "It's 
Bobbie  Glynn  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  saw  Yan  Tyl  sharply  raise  his 
gun,  and  made  a  frantic  grab.  Too  late  !  A 
shot  rang  out,  striking  terror  into  those  who 
heard  it,  and  then  tearing  in  reverberating 
echoes  amid  the  silent  hills.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  Blake  closed  with  Yan 
Tyl,  but  a  terrific  blow  from  an  iron 
fist  sent  him  reeling  down  the  bank  into  a 
hmp  heap  on -the  ground.  Meanwhile;  at 
sound  of  the  shot,  like  a  flash  of  lightn,ing, 
Sir  James  snatched  up  his  revolver  and 
dashed  outside,  just  in  time  to  see  Bobbie's 
face  as  she  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  shot  by  the  Dutchman's  bullet. 


CHAPTER  XYII.  • 

jim's  heroism. 

Directly  Sir  James  saw  Bobbie  fall;  he 
dropped  on  his  knee  beside  her,  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  now  a  target  for  any 
would-be  murderer,  and  forgetful  of;  all 
except  her. 

Was  she  badly  wounded  ?    Was  she  dead  ? 
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A  dreadful  anxiety  filled  his  mind.  His 
breath  came  gaspingly  and  unevenly  with 
the  fear  of  it.  Evidently  some  plot  against 
himself  had  brought  her  there.  It  was  in 
trying  to  save  him  she  had  been  shot. 

He  raised  her  head  tenderly,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  deep  thanksgiving  as  she 
moaned  and  opened  her  eyes.  The  shot  had 
not  been  fatal.    Thank  God,  thank  God  ! 

But,  even  as  he  held  her,  there  was  another 
report,  and  a  shot  whizzed  past  them,  cutting 
clean  through  the  canvas  of  the  tent.  In 
sudden  dread  Sir  James  realised  their  danger, 
with  the  murderer  still  at  large,  and,  hastily 
gathering  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
behind  a  boulder  large  enough  to  give  them 
cover.  Then,  crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  wrenched  the  canvas  up  from  the 
back  of  the  tent  so  that  he  could  creep  under 
it  for  his  gun  and  his  flask.  He  called  to 
Jim,  but  received  no  answer,  and  crept  back 
to  guard  Bobbie  as  well  as  he  could  by  the 
rock. 

Who  the  enemy  was,  and  in  what  number, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  and,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  felt  a  swift  horror  at  their 
situation.  With  his  back  to  the  rock,  he 
might  guard  her  against  one  adversary,  but 
if  an  accomplice  crept  round  behind,  they 
were  at  their  mercy.  If  only  he  could  see  ! 
Gun  in  hand,  he  stooped,  peering  into  the 
darkness  from  whence  the  shots  had  come, 
and  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  black 
wall,  whereas  the  flickering  firelight  still  lit 
up  the  white  canvas  of  the  tent,  and  shone 
upon  the  rock  which  sheltered  them. 

Feeling  safe  in  the  friendly  shelter  for  a 
moment,  he  again  knelt  down  by  Bobbie's 
prostrate  figure  and  tried  to  force  a  little 
brandy  into  her  mouth.  She  swallowed  some 
and  moaned  again.  He  could  just  distin- 
guish a  blood  trickle  on  her  shoulder,  and, 
removing  the  sling  from  her  arm,  tried 
hastily  to  bind  it.  Another  shot  striking 
the  rock  made  him  snatch  up  his  gun  again 
and  fire  into  the  darkness  from  whence  the 
shots  came.  Instantly  the  rock  was  again 
struck,  and  he  knew  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  letting  their  enemy  know  where  they  were. 

As  well  as  he  could,  he  again  gathered 
her  up  and  crept  along  to  a  further  rock, 
returning  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  his 
gun.  By  this  time  he  had  divined  that 
Bobbie  was  not  badly  wounded,  but  was 
suffering  from  dead  exhaustion.  Probably 
she  hardly  knew  herself  that  she  was  shot. 
He  made  her  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  and, 
with  ready-poised  gun,  waited  for  the  chance 
that  some  assailant  might  become  sufBciently 


visible  for  him  to  take  a  steady  aim.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  was  probable,  the  enemy 
crept  up  to  them  and  fired  at  close  quarters, 
he  knew  it  meant  death  both  for  himself  and 
his  deliverer.  In  an  agony  of  doubt,  he 
meditated  carrying  her  boldly  across  a  little 
open  space  into  some  boulders  near  the  river, 
where  they  might  more  safely  lie  concealed 
till  morning.  But,  to  do  this,  he  must  cross 
the  firelight,  and  he  feared  it  might  only 
mean  certain  death  more  quickly  to  one  or 
both  of  them.  At  least  they  were  the  safe 
side  of  their  rock  now,  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
anyone  could  get  round  to  approach  them 
without  his  having  a  chance  to  fire.  It 
seemed  only  too  sure  that  death  was  the 
intention  of  the  man  by  the  river,  doubtless 
desperate  now  because  some  scheme  of  his 
had  miscarried. 

This  was  indeed  the  truth.  Suddenly 
the  gold  meant  nothing.  Vengeance  was 
the  one  thought  uppermost.  Yan  Tyl 
swore  with  dreadful  oaths  he  would  kill 
Sir  Jauies  and  this  person  who  had 
baulked  him,  and  then  he  would  get  away, 
and  get  clear  of  the  country  into  Portuguese 
territory,  and  hide  there  until  it  was  safe  to 
go  to  the  coast.  And,  seeing  his  immense 
advantage,  he  probably  would  have  achieved 
this  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroism  of  Jim, 
the  devoted  native. 

When  Sir  James  called  to  him  and  received 
no  reply,  and  feared  he  had  deserted,  he  was 
already  planning  to  save  him.  Awakened 
suddenly  by  the  shot,  he  had  been  a  few 
seconds  before  he  realised  what  was  happening. 
Then,  in  the  firelight,  he  had  seen  the  woman 
on  the  ground  and  Sir  James  bending  over 
her  as  the  second  shot  whistled  over  their 
heads  and  passed  through  the  tent.  Instantly 
he  was  alert.  Down  there  by  the  river  was 
a  man  trying  to  kill  his  master.  His  simple 
duty  was  to  kill  the  man.  He  waited  a 
breathless  second  while  Sir  James  carried 
Bobbie  behind  the  rock  to  safety,  and  then 
wriggled  like  a  snake  along  the  ground 
through  the  shadows  towards  the  danger 
zone.  A  few  seconds  later  he  descried  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  three  Mashonas  lurking 
hidden  in  the  bushes,  uncertain  whether  to 
rush  in  with  their  axes  or  let  the  white  man 
finish  the  killing  himself.  Seeing  the  gleam 
of  the  axes,  Jim  reahsed  there  were  other 
enemies  beside  the  man  at  the  river,  and 
cr6pt  noiselessly  close  to  the  Mashonas. 
Then  with  deadly  swiftness  and  precision, 
making  a  low  growl  like  a  leopard,  he  leaped 
upon  the  nearest  nigger  and  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  pinning  him  down  to  the  ground. 
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Terrified  out  of  their  senses  loy  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  other  two  fled 
into  the  bush,  while  Jim  seized  the  axe  of 
the  third  one  and  knocked  him  senseless.  If 
Van  Tjl  heard  anything,  he  did  not  heed. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  the  three  murderers 
were  lurking  near.  Blake  still  lay  in  a 
senseless  heap  on  the  ground,  and  his  victims 
were  hiding  close  beside  the  tent.  A  dreadful 
lust  of  killing  possessed  him,  and  for  swift 
vengeance.  He  had  plenty  of  cartridges  in 
his  belt,  and  he  meant  the  two  souls,  so 
desperately  at  his  mercy,  should  be  dead  by 
morning.  Taking  steady  aim,  he  waited 
rigidly  for  the  moment  when  he  believed 
Sir  James  would  creep  from  the  shelter  of 
the  rock  to  try  and  engage  him  in  the  open. 
He  knew  him  for  a  fearless  soldier,  and  did 
not  believe  he  would  be  long  content  to 
crouch  in  hiding.  By  approaching  nearer, 
he  now  commanded  every  avenue  of  escape. 
Once  more  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  save  the  man  and  woman  by 
the  rock.  If  he  remembered  the  one  black 
attendant  at  all,  he  supposed  him  to  be  still 
huddled  in  the  blanket  in  the  firelight,  half 
dead  with  fright.  JSTothing  in  Van  Tyl's 
life  had  ever  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  fine  qualities  of  a  native.  Always  he  had 
treated  them  worse  than  he  treated  his  dogs  ; 
and,  like  beaten  dogs,  they  had  served  him 
under  compulsion,  until  they  could  safely 
run  away.  That  one  should  be  willing  to 
risk  his  life  for  his  master  would  have  been 
but  a  silly  jest  to  him,  who  had  always 
known  that  his  would  take  their  master's 
life  if  they  dared.  So  he  stood  silently 
waiting,  his  gun  steadied  against  a  tree,  until 
the  expected  moment  w^ien  his  victim  should 
creep  from  his  cover,  only  to  roll  over  dead. 
After  that,  he  reflected  with  satisfaction,  the 
woman  still  in  hiding  would  certainly  be 
unarmed.  He  would  go  and  see  who  this 
w^oman  was  who  had  baulked  his  carefully 
laid  scheme. 

But  Sir  James  was  reflecting,  too. 
Evidently  some  desperate  person,  well- 
armed,  was  seeking  his  life.  If  he  took  any 
step  to  endanger  it  unnecessarily,  he  must 
inevitably  leave  Bobbie  to  the  full  fury  of 
the  murderer.  All  his  blood  clamoured  to 
meet  this  dastardly  enemy  hand  to  hand  and 
face  to  face  without  any  more  ado  ;  but^  if 
he  got  the  worst  of  it,  what  about  this  woman 
who  had  so  splendidly  saved  his  life  ?  For 
himself,  he  had  never  known  fear.  For  her, 
he  must  needs  run  no  risk  he  could  possibly 
help.  If  only  he  had  his  revolver  and  could 
give  it  to  her,  he  thought  he  would  have 


dared  more.  But  it  was  in  the  tent,  and  the 
risk  of  getting  it  was  too  great. 

So  the  breathless  moments  passed.  Once 
more  silence  hung  over  the  scene.  Once 
more  the  stars  blinked  coldly,  heartlessly, 
down.  It  was  as  though  the  Powers  of 
Light  and  Darkness  were  waging  some 
desperate  duel,  while  the  earth  looked  coldly 
on,  and  the  outcome  hung  in  the  balance. 
Or  did  the  Powers  of  Light  shield  that  silent 
dark  form  noiselessly  wriggling  through 
the  bush  and  grass  towards  the  enemy  ? 
One  snapped  twig,  one  hint  of  what  the 
dark  object  was,  and  a  shot  might  promptly 
end  its  stealthy  course.  But  Jim  was  too 
clever  for  that.  Through  the  breathing 
bush,  broken  only  by  a  now  feeble,  solitary, 
occasional  tom-tom  struck  by  a  drunken 
hand  in  sleep,  no  snapped  twig  warned  Van 
Tyl  his  enemy  might  not  be  only  in  front. 
A  sound  came  from  the  rock,  and  he  trained 
and  steadied  his  gun  more  carefully,  with 
one  finger  waiting  on  the  trigger. 

The  next  moment  he  was  seized  from 
behind  by  a  black  object,  and  black  fingers 
closed  upon  his  throat  in  a  vice-like  grip 
as  they  rolled  over  together  on  the  ground. 
A  natif  e  axe  gleamed  a  moment  in  the  star- 
light, and  Van  Tyl  felt  its  keen  edge  on  his 
throat.  But  he  was  a  powerful  man,  and,  even 
as  the  blood  gashed,  he  wrenched  himself  away 
and,  in  his  turn,  caught  the  native's  throat 
and,  cursing  wildly,  jambed  the  axe  down 
upon  him.  They  wrestled  a  moment  longer, 
and  then  the  white  man's  hands  relaxed  their 
grip  suddenly,  and  he  rolled  over  motionless. 

"Inkaas,"  called  a  faint  voice  through 
the  darkness,  "  you  are  safe  !  I  have  killed 
him ! " 

Sir  James  had  cautiously  peered  from  his 
shelter  at  the  sounds  of  the  struggle,  and 
been  in  doubt  what  course  to  take. 
Directly  he  heard  Jim's  voice,  he  divined 
what  had  happened,  and  hastened  to  the 
spot  from  whence  it  came. 

"  Jim  I  "  he  cried  anxiously.  "  Jim  ! 
Jim  !  " 

"  Here,  Baas  !  "  The  voice  was  growing 
feebler  now,  as  the  life-blood  drained  away. 
In  great  distress,  Sir  James  found  him  and 
knelt  beside  him,  striking  a  match  to  see 
better  how  he  might  aid  him.  Then  he 
tore  off  his  pyjama  jacket  to  try  and  staunch 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound  in  his 
neck,  just  noticing,  before  the  match  blew 
out,  that  a  white  man,  with  a  pool  of  blood 
near  his  head,  lay  dead  on  the  grass.  The 
native  murmured  something,  and  he  bent 
his  head  to  catch  the  words. 
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"  A  watch,"  he  was  saying,  "  with  story 
that  I  saved  life.  Give  it  to  my  kraal — 
tell  my  brothers." 

"Yes,  yes,  Jim,  bat  perhaps  I  can  save 
you." 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  looked 
once  affectionately  at  his  master,  and  then, 
with  a  gasping  in  his  throat,  died. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

SIR  JA.MES  IS  MYSTIFIED. 

There  was  a  mistiness  about  Sir  James's 
eyes  as  he  straightened  the  huddled  figure 
and  covered  up  the  wound.  Few  men  cared 
for  a  black  servant  as  he  had  cared  for  Jim. 
That  he  should  have  given  his  life  for  him 
touched  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being. 

Having  done  all  he  could  for  the  moment, 
he  turned  to  look  upon  the  face  of  his 
murderer.  "  Yan  Tyl !  "  he  murmured  in 
an  awe-struck  voice.  "  So  you  found  me 
here,  did  you,  and  sought  the  revenge  you 
always  swore  to  take  ?  "  Then  for  a  moment 
he  gazed  silently  at  the  prostrate  body.  By 
what  amazing  chance  was  he  in  Rhodesia 
at  all  ?  By  what  fatality  had  he  known 
that  he.  Sir  James,  would  camp  alone  in 
that  desolate  spot  to-night  ?  The  mystery 
was  too  great  for  him.  He  could  not 
unravel  it,  and  moved  to  go  back  to  the 
tent  and  get  dressed  before  he  tried  again 
to  restore  Bobbie. 

When  he  went  to  her,  he  found  her  lying 
just  as  he  had  left  her,  apparently  in  a  dead 
sleep.  Evidently,  in  her  terrible  exhaustion, 
she  had  been  unconscious  both  of  her 
deadly  peril  and  of  the  brave  deed  that 
saved  her.  With  the  utmost  tenderness,  he 
carried  her  into  the  tent  and  laid  her  down 
on  his  little  stretcher  bed,  lighting  his 
candle  and  holding  it  high  above  her  head 
to  look  at  her. 

"Poor  little  woman ! "  he  breathed.  "  Dead 
beat  I  I  can  leave  her  a  little  longer  ;  it  is 
better  than  waking  her  now." 

Then  he  took  Jim's  blankets  and  went 
back  to  wrap  them  reverently  round  the  brave 
boy's  dead  body.  As  he  did  so,  a  large  tear 
gathered  and  fell — a  soldier's  tear  for  a  tine 
deed  meeting  with  death. 

Then  a  noise  in  the  bushes  roused  him, 
and  he  stood  up,  peering  sharply  into  the 
gloom.  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.  And,  in 
answer,  the  boy  who  had  come  with  Bobbie 
dragged  himself  forward,  seemingly  half 
stunned  with  fright. 

"Who  are   you?"    Sir  James  asked 


brusquely,  and  the  boy  stammered  that  he 
had  come  with  the  Inkosikaas.  Sir  James 
realised  at  once  that  he  must  have  accom- 
panied Bobbie,  and  represented  a  help 
rather  than  a  danger. 

"Help  me  carry  this,"  the  white  man 
ordered  ;  and  together  they  raised  the  body 
of  the  black  boy  and  tenderly  carried  him 
back  to  the  tent.  Then  he  took  anothei 
blanket,  and,  telling  the  native  to  follow 
him,  went  to  cover  up  the  hideous,  distorted 
face  of  the  Dutchman.  Anything  further 
natives  might  do  for  him ;  the  white 
man  would  reserve  his  services  for  the 
black  one  who  had  died  for  him.  Then 
it  was  that  Bobbie's  boy  Twilight,  in  a 
frightened  voice,  told  Sir  James  there  w^as 
a  dead  white  man  below  the  bank. 

"  Another  ?  "  Sir  James  asked  sternly,  not 
believing  his  tale.  But  the  boy  insisted,  and, 
indicating  the  dead  body  of  the  Dutchman, 
said  that  he  had  killed  hiin.  Finally  Sir 
James  went  with  him  to  make  a  search,  and 
came  upon  Blake,  still  lying  stunned,  just  as 
he  had  fallen. 

"  He  tried  to  stop  him,"  the  boy  explained, 
again  indicating  Yan  Tyl,  and  by  signs 
made  Sir  James  understand  that,  at  the  first 
shot,  Blake  had  caught  at  Yan  Tyl,  and  Yan 
Tyl  had  hit  him  on  the  head  and  killed  him. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  only  stunned."  And  for 
some  moments  Sir  James  was  very  thoughtful. 
Could  it  be  that  Blake  also  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  knowing  of  Yan  Tyl's  undying  hate 
and  thirst  for  revenge  ?  Or — dark  thought, 
indeed  —  had  he  been  an  accomplice  ? 
Probably  Bobbie  would  know  something. 
In  the  meantime  the  man  must  be  revived. 
He  went  back  to  the  tent,  reassured  himself 
that  Bobbie  was  still  sleeping  off  her  utter 
exhaustion,  and  then  returned  with  his  flask 
to  Blake.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
him  swallow  a  little  brandy,  Blake  came 
round,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  asked  weakly — 
"  Who  are  you  ?  Where  am  I  ?  " 
"  I  am  Fortescue,"  Sir  James  answered. 
"  An  attack  has  been  made  on  my  camp 
to-night,  and  a  white  man  and  a  native 
have  been  killed.  Can  you  help  me  ?  "  He 
watched  Blake  keenly  as  he  spoke,  and  saw 
him  start  and  turn  an  ashen  grey,  lowering  his 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence  between 
them,  then  Sir  James  said  very  quietly : 
"  This  native  says  you  tried  to  stop  the  man 
who  attempted  to  murder  me.  It  was  good 
of  you.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt.  I  owe 
my  life  to  a  faithful  black  servant,  who 
died  saving  me." 
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Still  with  ashen  face  and  lowered  eyes, 
Blake  said  nothing. 

"Miss  Gljnn  "  began  Sir  James,  and 

noted  that  Blake  caught  his  breath  and 
winced  visibly.  He  waited  a  moment  to 
make  the  other  speak,  and  presently  Blake 
muttered — 

"  Is  she — is  she — safe  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  The  first  bullet  hit  her. 
I  have  done  all  I  can  for  the  moment,  and 
she  is  now  sleeping  off  a  dead  exhaustion  in 
my  tent.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  help  to 
get  her  home." 

Another  tense  silence  followed.  Blake 
was  asking  :  "  What  does  he  know  ?  What 
does  he  suspect?"  And  Sir  James  was 
asking  :  "  How  came  he  to  be  here  ?  Is  it 
possible  he  was  an  accomphce  ? "  But, 
whatever  the  answer,  he  knew  he  badly 
needed  his  help,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  dangerous  any  more  at 
present. 

And  Blake,  in  spite  of  his  weak  state,  was 
ruminating  anxiously  :  How  much  did  she 
know  ?  If  she  knows  all,  will  she  denounce 
me  at  once  ?  " 

But  he,  too,  saw  that  more  urgent  things 
called  at  the  moment,  and,  putting  on  the 
best  face  he  could,  he  tried  to  rise  to  his 
feet.  Sir  James  helped  him,  and,  after  a 
little,  he  found  he  could  stand  alone,  and 
made  a  move  for  the  tent.  As  they  passed 
Yan  Tyl's  body,  with  the  blanket  over  it, 
he  seemed  to  reel  a  little,  but  Sir  James 
pretended  not  to  notice. 

"We  must  get  word  to  the  police  as 
quickly  as  possible,"  he  said.  "  I  must  send 
for  ray  carriers  to  come  back  from  Loka." 

"  I  have  my  horse  here.  I  could  go  the 
quickest,"  said  Blake,  seizing  the  chance  to 
get  away  before  he  met  Bobbie's  accusing 
eyes. 

"  If  you  feel  well  enough,"  said  Sir  James 
politely,  only  anxious  that  the  message 
should  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  a 
policeman  arrive,  so  that  he  could  start  to 
take  Bobbie  to  her  home.  He  would  have 
to  get  a  message  to  his  carriers  somehow, 
and  the  two  who  had  gone  to  the  beer-drink 
had  never  returned.  Doubtless  they  were 
too  intoxicated  to  walk.  This  left  only 
Twilight,  who,  fortunately,  was  fast  recover- 
ing his  presence  of  mind,  and  seemed  ready 
and  capable  of  doing  what  was  needed.  So, 
finally,  after  a  strong  whisky  and  soda  and 
some  dry  biscuits,  Blake  pronounced  himself 
equal  to  the  ride,  and,  after  Twilight  had 
brought  his  horse,  prepared  to  mount  and 
ride  away. 


"  Where  is  the  nearest  doctor  ?  "  Sir  James 
asked,  noting  his  furtive,  uneasy  manner. 

"  There  is  one  at  Geegi." 

"  Fifty  miles  away  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  think  I  could  reach  him 
to-morrow  evening.  I  had  better  go  on 
from  the  Loma  police  camp." 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind.  I  shall  get 
Miss  Glynn  to  her  home  to-morrow,  and,  as 
I  have  a  little  skill  in  surgery  myself,  I  can 
help  to  take  care  of  her  until  he  arrives." 

"I  will  travel  as  fast  as  possible,"  was 
all  Blake  answered.  "  Probably  I  can  get  a 
fresh  horse  at  the  camp." 

Then  he  rode  away  in  the  moonlight,  for 
the  moon  was  now  climbing  the  sky  to  light 
up  the  tragic  scene,  and  Sir  James  was  alone 
with  Bobbie  and  her  attendant  native. 

He  tried  to  question  the  boy,  but  could 
not  learn  much  from  him,  except  that  the 
Inkosikaas  went  away  for  lunch,  and  came 
back  afterwards,  and  made  him  start  with 
her  at  once  for  Shagann's  kraal.  He  told, 
in  the  native's  short,  graphic  way,  how  they 
had  struggled  along  through  the  kopjes,  and 
at  the  last  had  shouted  several  times  ;  how, 
at  the  river  where  the  crocodiles  were,  he 
had  tried  to  turn  her  back,  and  she  would 
not  heed  him  ;  how  she  had  fallen  and  hurt 
her  arm,  and  he  had  run  to  dip  the  bandage 
in  the  river,  and  they  had  tied  it  up  and 
hurried  on  ;  finally  how,  just  at  the  last, 
when  they  thought  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
where  they  saw  tbe  gleam  of  his  camp  fire, 
they  had  come  out  on  the  verge  of  a  sheer 
strip  of  rock  it  was  impossible  to  descend, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  path,  and  so  had  lost  time. 

"When  the  Inkosikaas  was  hurt,  why 
did  you  run  away  and  hide  ? "  Sir  James 
asked  sternly.  But  the  boy  only  hung  his 
head  and  refused  to  answer.  "The Mashonas 
are  not  brave  like  the  Angonis,"  Sir  James 
told  him,  and  the  boy  looked  sullen.  "  Now 
you  must  go  at  once  to  Loka,"  he  continued, 
"  and  bring  all  my  carriers  back.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  way,  go  to  the  kraal,  where  two  of 
my  boys  are,  and  make  some  of  them  guide 
you.  Bring  them  back  at  once  as  fast  as 
you  can  come." 

Twilight  started  off,  glad  enough  to  get 
away  from  the  scene,  and  Sir  James  was  left 
alone  with  the  two  silent  objects  under  the 
spread  blankets  and  the  wounded  girl, 
sleeping  her  heavy  sleep  upon  his  stretcher 
bed.  With  a  heart  full  of  thanksgiving  that 
she  was  alive,  and  only  slightly  hurt,  he 
sat  down  beside  her  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  into  her  face. 
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"  Yon  brave  child  !  "  he  said  at  last,  in 
a  low,  reverent  voice.  "  How  am  I  ever 
to  repay  you  ? "  One  limp  hand  hung 
over  the  coverlet  beside  him,  and,  bending 
forward  with  a  swift,  spontaneous  movement, 
he  brushed  it  lightly  with  his  lips.  As 
though  the  brief  contact  aroused  some  fire  in 
his  blood,  he  sat  up  and  stared  out  into 
the  night. 

Presently,  as  one  waking  from  sleep,  he 
began  heavily  to  review  the  events  of  the 


returning  home  from  some  ride  he  had  taken 
to  a  distant  settler,  and  so  have  chanced 
upon  the  scene  all  unconsciously  ? 

For,  though  it  looked  dangerously  as  if 
Blake  had  been  an  accomplice,  Sir  James 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  sufficient  reason  to 
account  for  such  an  action  upon  his  part. 
With  Yan  Tyl  it  was  different.  Through 
Sir  James's  agency  he  had  served  a  term 
of  imprisonment,  and  he  had  sworn  quite 
openly  that  some  day  he  would  "  do  for  " 


'•In  great  distress,  Sir  James  found  him  and  knelt  beside  him,  striking  a  match  to  see 
better  how  he  might  aid  him." 


night  and  try  to  piece  them  together. 
Where  had  Bobbie  gone  to  lunch  ?  Could 
she  have  gone  anywhere  but  to  Blake's  ?  If 
it  had  been  Fitzgerald's,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  accompanied  her.  If  Blake's, 
tow  was  it  that  she  and  Blake  had 
apparently  arrived  at  different  times  by 
different  routes  ?  Could  they  possibly  have 
discovered  the  Dutchman's  wicked  plot, 
independent  of  each  other,  after  separating, 
and  each  lost  no  time  in  starting  at  once  to 
Warn  him  ?  Or,  supposing  she  had  not  2:one 
to  Blake's  at  all,  might  he  not  have  been 


the  man  who  had  caused  him  to  be  found 
out.  Of  the  wheels  within  wheels,  the 
adjoining  gold  claim  to  his  own,  and  the 
plot  to  move  the  pegs,  the  plan  to  use 
Shagann's  natives,  Blake's  fear  that  his 
evidence  of  his  past  life  would  damn  him 
for  ever  with  Bobbie,  he  knew  nothing. 
Sitting  there  in  the  deep  stillness,  he  knew 
only  that  an  ancient  enemy  had  sought 
a  dastardly  revenge,  and  that,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  Bobbie  Glynn  had  discovered 
the  plot,  and,  helped  by  the  faithful  Jim, 
had  saved  his  life.  Of  course,  Blake  had  hated 
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him  almost  as  much  in  the  old  days,  but  it 
was  long  ago  now,  and  his  manner  had  been 
most  friendly  the  previous  day. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  start,  he  remembered 
that  it  was  by  Blake's  advice  he  was  camped 
at  that  particular  spot.  The  recollection 
made  him  set  his  teeth  grimly  and  peer  out 
into  the  moonlight,  probing  further  into  the 
line  of  thought  conjured  up.  If  he  had  not 
taken  Blake's  advice  and  stayed  there,  he 
would  have  gone  on  with  his  carriers,  and 
been  protected  by  a  bodyguard  of  boys,  who 
would  probably  have  seiziBd  Van  Tyl  at  the 
first  alarm.  But  then  Blake  could  not 
possibly  know  that  his  carriers  would  go  on. 
Still,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  for 
Yan  Tyl  to  shoot  him  at  dusk,  and  then  lay  the 
blame  upon  natives.  Men  had  disappeared 
that  way  before  now,  and  it  was  afterwards 
recorded  as  a  gun  accident  or  the  work  of  a 
lawless  band  of  blacks.  And,  at  that,  across 
his  mind  flashed  the  recollection  that  they 
had  said,  at  the  Glynns',  Shagann's  was  a 
bad  kraal,  one  of  the  worst  remaining,  and 
Blake  had  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  Doubtless 
Van  Tyl  knew  it,  and  meant  to  fit  the 
circumstance  into  his  plot.  But  that  did 
not  help  him  in  unravelling  the  mystery 
surrounding  Blake.  This  baffled  him  more 
and  more.  The  men  were  certainly  not 
friends  after  the  trial  fifteen  years  ago.  In 
fact,  Van  Tyl  had  sworn  to  have  Blake's  life 
as  well  as  Sir  James's.  So  it  would  hardly 
be  through  him  that  he  had  come  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps,  as  there  had  been 
no  secret  about  his  destination  when  he 
left  Lobenwayo,  Van  Tyl  had  followed  him 
down  and  come  across  Blake,  as  he  had,  by 
accident.  He  glanced  at  the  spot  where  the 
moonlight  shone  on  the  blanket  that  covered 
his  would-be  murderer,  and  he  felt  that  the 
world  was  indeed  well  rid  of  him 

Then  he  went  outside  and  stood  under  the 
stars  a  little  while,  thanking  God  that  he 
was  yet  alive,  and  that  the  plot  to  take  his 
life  had  failed.  A  wave  of  deep  feeling 
passed  over  him  as  he  glanced  round  at  the 
outline  of  kopjes,  familiar  to  all  Rhodesian 
dwellers  who  trek  afar  from  the  towns,  and 
an  unspoken  vow  filled  his  heart  to  devote 
himself  yet  more  whole  -  heartedly  and 
disinterestedly  to  the  country's  welfare. 
"  And,"  was  his  final  thought,  "  for  the 


sake  of  Bobbie  Glynn,  I  will  do  anything 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  make  the  life  easier 
for  the  women  of  the  land."  Then  he  went 
back  into  the  tent  and  stood  beside  the  little 
stretcher  bed. 

As  if  feeling  his  presence  in  her  sleep, 
Bobbie  opened  her  eyes  with  an  uneasy 
murmur,  and  with  a  strained  expression  tried 
to  look  round.  "  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  said  ; 
and  then,  half  awake  and  half  dreaming, 
added  :  "  I  must  go  on  !  I  can't  stay — I 
shall  never  be  in  time  !  "  And  she  tried  to 
get  up. 

Sir  James  pushed  her  gently  back.  "  Don't 
move  just  yet,"  he  said.  "Your  work  is 
accomplished.    You  can  lie  still  now." 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  she  asked,  again 
scrutinising  his  face  half  fearfully. 

"I  am  Fortescue,  and  you  are  in  my  tent. 
You  came  to  save  me,  and  you  succeeded. 
Through  you  I  am  safe." 

A  more  restful  expression  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  never  reach 
you  in  time,"  she  breathed. 

"But  you  did,  and  now  you  are  worn 
out.  ^  Lie  still,  and  I  will  make  you  a  cup 
of  tea.  You  will  feel  better  for  a  little 
food.  Your  boy  has  gone  to  fetch  my 
carriers,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  will 
make  a  macbila  and  take  you  home." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  silently 
while  he  made  his  preparations.  Then 
suddenly  she  opened  them  wide  and  asked, 
with  acute  anxiety  :  "  Where  is  Van  Tyl  ? 
He  fired  at  you  !  If  he  is  still  at  large,  he 
is  dangerous.    We  must  not  stay  here." 

"  We  are  quite  safe  now  — gently — 
"  thanks  to  your  heroism  and  my  boy  Jim." 

"  Is  he — is  he  "    She  paused,  looking 

at  him  with  searching  eyes. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  told  her  simply. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  !  Otherwise  you  would 
never  have  been  safe."  Then,  as  if  some 
continually  fretting  fear,  that  had  marred 
the  restfulness  of  her  sleep,  had  passed  away, 
she  dozed  bfP  again  before  he  could  give 
her  the  tea  he  was  preparing,  and  was 
soon  once  more  dead  to  everything  around 
her. 

Sir  James  could  only  continue  his  watch 
in  patience,  gazing  ever  and  anon,  with 
great  tenderness,  at  the  unconscious  head 
upon  his  pillow. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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I  L  L  0  UGHB Y 
PRICE,  whose  de- 
tective stories, 
written  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Tom 
Tiddler,  were  the 
delight  of  youth," 
came  up  the 
Simmental,  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland, 
and  sat  down  out- 
side a  village  inn  to  drink  beer. 

He  meant  presently  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  Pastor  who  had  been  his  fellow-student, 
years  before,  at  a  German  University,  and 
whose  sister  was  the  governess  of  friends  of 
his  in  liondon.  But  he  wanted  beer  badly, 
and  there  was  a  chance  that  the  Pastor 
might  now  be  a  teetotaler  ;  so  he  thought  it 
safer  to  refresh  himself  before  calling. 

Between  the  first  and  second  glasses — for 
he  was  thirsty  enough  to  need  two— he 
observed  that  he  was  not  alone.  Another 
man — ^English,  as  he  judged  by  the  shape  of 
his  hat  and  the  cut  of  his  Norfolk  jacket, 
a  good-looking  youth  of  about  seven-and- 
twenty,  with  keen,  clear-cut,  distinctive 
features— was  sitting,  also  engaged  with  his 
pipe  and  his  glass,  on  a  rustic  bench  under 
a  plane  tree. 

The  novelist  was  about  to  cross  over  to 
the  stranger  and  pass  the  time  of  day  ;  but 
he  had  only  half  risen,  when  he  started, 
stopped,  and  sat  down  again  to  think. 

"  Where,"  he  asked  himself,  "  have  I  seen 
that  man  before  ?  " 

On  reflection  he  could  not  be  quite  certain 
that  he  had  seen  him  before,  but  the  face 
was,  nevertheless,  familiar  to  him.  It  had 
certainly  stared  him  in  the  face  in  the 
columns  of  innumerable  newspapers.  In 
what  connection  ?  Perhaps  the  copy  of  The 
Daily  Pageant  which  he  had  in  his  pocket 
would  tell  him.  He  pulled  it  out  and 
referred  to  it,  and  it  did  tell  him. 

By  Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  an 
amazing  coincidence  !     I'll  eat  my  hat  if 

that  isn't  ■" 

He  paused,  as  if  reflecting  that  a  resolution 


to  eat  one's  hat  was  not  to  be  liofhtly  under- 
taken ;  but  he  went  on  and  undertook  it. 

"  I'll  eat  my  hat  if  that  isn't  the  man  who's 
wanted  for  stealing  Lady  Richford's  tiara  ! " 

He  gasped  at  the  thought,  and  then  he 
gasped  again  at  a  further  thought. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is 
that  he's  actually  hiding  exactly  in  the  place 
in  which  I've  always  maintained  that  a 
criminal  of  good  manners  and  address  may 
hide  with  absolute  security." 

For,  of  course,  Willoughby  Price,  as  a  writer 
of  detective  stories,  had  given  some  thought 
to  the  subject  of  mysterious  disappearances  ; 
and  he  particularly  remembered  an  evening 
at  the  Barbaric  Club,  when  he  had  argued,  in 
the  face  of  opinion,  that  they  were  not  only 
possible,  but  easy. 

"Rubbish!"  he  had  been  told.  "The 
criminals  who  disappear  are  either  the 
criminals  who  are  unknown  or  those  who 
are  not  worth  looking  for.  The  known 
criminal,  if  he's  important  enough,  is  always 
hunted  down.  What  with  wireless  telegraphy 
and  photography,  the  earth  isn't  larg^e 
enough  to  hold  the  man  after  whom  The 
Daily  Pageant  raises  a  hue  and  cry." 

But  Willoughby  Price  was  convinced  that 
he  knew^  better.  A  man,  he  maintained, 
could  hide  as  long  as  he  liked  in  Switzerland, 
provided  that  he  kept  clear  of  the  towns, 
the  big  hotels,  and  the  pensions,  and 

he  gave  his  reasons. 

"  They're  used  to  strangers,  so  tliat  a 
stranger  isn't  a  marked  man  there.  They're 
not  accustomed  to  criminals,  and  aren't 
suspicious.  There  are  plenty  of  quiet  valleys 
where  you  don't  see  either  a  policeman  or  an 
English  paper  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
otlier  ;  and  in  the  papers  which  the  people 
do  see,  the  most  sensational  English  news 
is  boiled  down  into  a  short  paragraph,  if  it 
isn't  crowded  out  altogether  to  make  room 
for  market  intelligence." 

"  But  the  money  difficulty  ?  "  someone 
objected. 

"Of  course,  a  man  would  need  money,  but 
he  wouldn't  need  much.  He  could  board 
with  a  country  pastor  for  three  francs  a  day. 
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It  isn't  luxurious  board — they  only  give 
you  coffee  and  bread  and  jam  for  supper 
— but  it's  good  enough  for  a  fugitive  from 
j  Listice." 

He  had  meant  to  use  the  notion  in  a  novel ; 
but  now,  it  seemed,  fact  had  got  ahead  of 
fiction,  and  his  idea  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  thief  who  had  got  off  with  Lady 
Richford's  diamonds,  which  he  would 
doubtless  negotiate,  one  by  one,  after  the 
hue  and  cry  was  over.  Truly,  it  was  an 
astounding  coincidence  which  had  made  him 
the  detective  as  well  as  the  exponent  of 
the  plan. 

He  recalled  the  details  of  the  audacious 
crime.  Alexander  O'Reilly,  the  young  war 
correspondent,  had  been  a  great  favourite 
with  Sir  Felix  Richford,  the  millionaire 
proprietor  of  The  Daily  Pageant.  Sir  Felix, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence  and  pride, 
had  opened  a  safe  to  show  him  Lady 
Richford's  new  diamond  tiara,  and  had 
then  been  called  away  to  speak  to  his  editor 
on  the  telephone.  Li  his  hurry  he  had 
inadvertently  left  the  door  of  the  safe  ajar. 
When  he  returned,  the  door  of  the  safe 
was  closed,  and  the  war  correspondent  had 
disappeared.  When  he  turned  to  look  for 
the  key,  he  could  not  find  it.  When  he  had 
caused  the  safe  to  be  forced,  he  found  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  tiara  in  it. 

It  was  not  conclusively  demonstrated 
even  then  that  Alexander  O'Reilly  had 
taken  it.  The  door  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
of  the  safe,  had  been  left  open  ;  anyone 
might  have  entered.  He  did  not  want  to 
suspect  a  man  whom  he  had  trusted.  The 
war  correspondent,  his  business  being 
concluded,  might  have  followed  him  into 
the  passage  and  left  the  building  without 
giving  a  further  thought  to  the  tiara.  But 
when,  after  telephoning  and  sending 
messengers  in  all  directions.  Sir  Felix 
found  that  his  young  protege  had  not  been 
heard  of  either  at  his  chambers  or  at  his 
club,  he  felt  that  the  chain  of  proof  was 
complete,  and  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  police. 

That  was  the  story  as  Tlie  Daily  Pageant 
told  it  ;  only,  of  course,  The  Daily  Pageant 
did  rather  more  than  tell  the  story.  It  "  ran  " 
it,  as  Fleet  Street  says,  in  the  best  Daily 
Pageant  style,  raising  a  hue  and  cry  which 
made  the  theft  and  the  flight  of  the  thief  the 
burning  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  press,  both  London  and  provincial,  felt 
impelled  to  do  the  same.  Leading  articles 
were  published  on  the  subject,  and  also 
"  specials."    The  "  Life-Story  of  Alexander 


O'Reilly  "  was  written  up  as  a  serial  in  another 
popular  paper.  A  full-page  portrait  of  him 
appeared,  not  once  only,  but  day  after  day, 
in  The  Daily  Pageant.  Smaller  portraits 
appeared  in  morning  papers  and  evening 
papers  and  Sunday  papers,  and  illustrated 
and  Society  weeklies.  It  was  announced  that 
Sir  Felix  Richford  would  pay  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  pounds  for  information  leading 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive.  Reports 
rained  thickly  that  he  had  been  seen  here  or 
there.  Numbers  of  innocent  people  were 
arrested  in  Whitechapel,  in  Paris,  in  Hamburg, 
and  in  Rotterdam,  and  Boy  Scouts  spent 
their  Saturday  afternoons  in  searching  the 
Welsh  hills,  the  Yorkshire  pot-holes,  and  the 
derelict  tin  mines  of  Dartmoor. 

"  But  all  the  noise  has  spent  itself  before 
reaching  the  Simmental.  I  knew  it  would," 
Willoughby  Price  soliloquised,  while  con- 
sidering what  to  do  next. 

Obviously  it  was  his  duty  to  "  inform  "  ; 
and  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  not  also  secure  the  reward  which 
fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way.  Though  he 
did  not  actually  need  the  money,  he  did  not 
despise  it.    But  how  to  proceed 

If  he  clapped  his  hand  on  the  war 
correspondent's  shoulder  there  and  then,  he 
would  probably  get  his  head  punched  for  his 
pains.  Moreover,  the  war  correspondent 
probably  knew  German,  whereas  he  certainly 
did  not.  He  would  be  quite  unable,  therefore, 
to  denounce  the  war  correspondent,  whereas 
the  war  correspondent  would  be  perfectly 
well  able  to  denounce  him.  The  outcome  of 
that  might  well  be  that  he  would  be  locked  up, 
and  the  war  correspondent  would  get  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  to  walk  at 
least  ten  miles  in  order  to  find  a  policeman. 
So  he  concluded — 

"  I'll  ask  the  Pastor.  No  doubt  he'll  be 
able  to  advise  me." 

Just  as  he  was  coming  to  that  decision, 
the  stranger  rose  and  walked  away  ;  but 
Willoughby  Price  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
him.  No  stranger,  he  knew,  could  stay  in  a 
small  Swiss  village  without  the  Pastor  know- 
ing his  address.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  let  him  know  he  was  wanted  when 
the  police  were  ready  to  receive  him.  So 
Willoughby  Price  finished  his  beer  at  his 
leisure,  and  then  once  more  shouldered  his 
ruck-sack  and  climbed  the  hill  towards  the 
parsonage. 

It  stood  beside  the  church,  in  the  midst 
of  meadows,  with  no  other  buildings  near  it, 
some  distance  above  the  high-road,  and  was 
of  a  castellated  style  of  architecture  which  is 
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common  in  Switzerland,  though  rare  else- 
where That  is  to  say,  it  was  square,  with  a 
grim  round  tower  at  one  of  the  angles.  The 
tower  contained  a  winding  stone  staircase. 
The  front  door  was  at  the  base  of  the  tower, 
and  as  each  story  was  reached,  a  further 
door  marked  the  way  from  the  turret  to  the 
living-rooms. 

Quite  like  a  fortress,"  Willoughby  Price 
commented  ;  and  no  doubt  it  dated  from  an 
age  when  the  most  peaceable  people  preferred 
to  live  behind  doors  strong  enough  to  stand 
a  siege. 

He  knocked,  and  was  admitted  by  an  aged 
servant  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  possibly 
explain  to  her  who  he  was  or  what  he 
wanted  ;  but  presently  there  was  a  flatter 
of  skirts,  and  he  heard  a  voice  which  he 
recognised. 

"  What  ?    It  is  Marie  !  "  he  greeted  her. 

"  Who  else  ? " 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  in  London, 
Marie 

Ach,  yes,  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  this 
is  holidays,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  go 
back.  For,  don't  you  see — I  wonder  if 
you  will  guess  the  reason  why  ?  " 

Marie  was  very  pretty,  and  much  too 
coquettish  for  a  governess,  and  she  was 
blushing,  so  it  seemed  fairly  safe  to  guess. 

"  You're  going  to  be  married,  Marie  ?  " 

She  laughed  without  ceasing  to  blush, 
and  Willoughby  Price  knew  that  he  had 
guessed  right. 

"  And  I'm  just  in  time  to  congratulate 
you  ?  I'm  so  glad.  Who  is  the  lucky 
man  ?  " 

"  He  is  from  England.  He  is  now  staying 
with  my  brother.  In  a  minute  I  shall 
present  you." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  He  is  just  come  in,  I  think.  Every 
morning  he  goes  out  to  drink  some  beer. 
My  brother,  the  Pastor,  he  says  it  is  wicked 
to  drink  beer,  so  my  fiance,  "he  drinks  the 
beer  for  two." 

She  seemed  as  proud  of  her  lover's  capacity 
for  beer  as  of  any  of  his  other  qualities ; 
but  Willoughby  Price  had  no  time  to  enter 
into  the  humour  of  that — no  time  even  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  own  wisdom  in 
drinking  beer  before  calling,  hardly  any 
time  for  the  conjectures  in  which  he  was 
beginning  to  be  lost.  Steps  were  heard  on 
the  stone  stairs.  The  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  the  Pastor  entered,  followed  by 
the  man  who  was  wanted  for  stealing  Lady 
Richford's  tiara. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I  " 


said  the  former,  advancing  with  outstretched 
hand. 

The  latter  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
retire  ;  but  before  he  could  do  so,  Marie  had 
canght  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  forward. 
She  wanted  to  exhibit  him,  in  the  style  in  which 
the  Swiss  girls  do  exhibit  their  fiances — in  the 
style,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  who  is  showing 
the  company  a  dear  and  precious  lap-dog 
or  a  unique  and  valuable  piece  of  porcelain. 
She  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  a  May  Queen 
is  covered  with  flowers. 

Mr.  Price,"  she  said,  "  I  have  the  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  my  fiance^ 
Mr.  " 

Willoughby  Price  listened  with  great 
eagerness  for  the  name. 

**My  fiance,  Mr.  Robinson,  your  com- 
patriot." 

^\  Soon  to  be  U  RoUnson  Suisse,'''  added  the 
Pastor,  interjecting  a  mild  joke  appropriate 
to  his  calling. 

It  was  astounding.  Most  astounding  of  all 
was  the  easy  air  with  which  the  alleged  Swiss 
Robinson  bore  himself.  He  did  not  turn 
pale,  his  hair  did  not  stand  on  end,  nor  did 
his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
The  little  embarrassment  which  he  did  show 
was  no  more  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
Marie's  manner  of  affectionate  proprietorship. 

There  was  nothing  for  Willoughby  Price 
to  do  except — provisionally — to  take  the 
proffered  hand  and  phrase  his  congratula- 
tions so  as  to  convey  a  double  meaning. 

"  Mademoiselle  Marie  is  my  very  old  friend. 
I  shall  indeed  be  most  interested  to  hear 
everything  about  her  engagement  and  her 
fiance,'^  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  intended  to 
be  significant.   But  it  was  Marie  who  replied. 

"  I  shall  tell  you.  He  is  very  nice,"  she 
explained.  But  before  that  branch  of  the 
subject  could  be  pursued,  the  Pastor  had 
swept  the  party  off  to  their  beerless  midday 
meal. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  problem 
occupied  Willoughby  Price  all  the  time  that 
he  was  eating  the  soup,  the  brook  trout, 
the  boiled  beef,  and  the  stewed  cranberries. 
One  half  of  his  brain  attended  to  the  Pastor's 
conversation,  but  the  other  half  pursued  a 
more  exciting  train  of  thought. 

"  Extraordinary  !  I  can't  be  mistaken 
about  the  man's  identity.  He's  carried  out 
my  plan  for  disappearing,  down  to  the  detail 
of  boarding  with  a  pastor,  just  as  if  he'd 
heard  me  explain  it.  Perhaps  he  did  ;  there 
were  more  men  than  I  knew  that  night  at 
the  Barbaric.  He's  only  improved  on 
it  by  making  love  to  the  Pastor's  sister. 
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Artistically,  no  doubt,  that  is  an  improve- 
ment.   But  still  

"  I  can't  make  a  row,  for  Marie's  sake.  I 
can't  let  things  alone,  for  Marie's  sake  also. 
I  don't  suppose  he  means  to  marry  her, 
but  still,  a  thief  isn't  likely  to  be  very 
scrupulous ;  he  might  think  that  the  surest 
way  to  seal  her  lips." 

Obviously,  then,  he  must  speak.  But  to 
whom  ?  Certainly  not  to  Marie— she  would 
not  believe  him.  To  the  Pastor,  then  ? 
Perhaps.  But  he  did  not  know  the  Pastor 
very  well ;  the  Pastor  might  be  more  anxious 
to  secure  the  reward  than  to  spare  Marie's  feel- 
ings. On  the  whole,  it  would  be  pleasantest 
for  Marie  if  he  kept  the  conduct  of  the  affair 
in  his  own  hands.  Even  for  the  sake  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  he  would  not  give  her 
the  shock  of  seeing  her  lover  arrested. 

"  But  if  I  gave  the  man  a  quiet  hint  and 
twenty-four  hours  to  clear  out  " 

That  was  the  best  course.  The  hint 
would,  of  course,  intimate  not  only  that  the 
engagement  must  be  broken  off,  but  also 
that  the  stolen  goods  must  be  restored. 
Somehow  or  otlier,  therefore,  he  must  con- 
trive to  obtain  a  private  interview  with  the 
thief  ;  and  circumstances  made  that  easy. 
The  Pastor,  as  it  happened,  had  a  pastoral 
errand  high  up  the  hill. 

"  I  may  be  late.  Good-bye,  if  you  can't 
stay  till  I  come  back,"  he  said,  taking  his 
hat  and  stick.  And  when  Marie  happened 
to  leave  the  room  for  a  moment,  Willoughby 
Price  seized  his  opportunity. 

'*  Mr.  —  Robinson,"  he  said,  pausing 
intentionally  on  the  name,  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  which  you  would  prefer 
me  to  say  in  private.  Shall  we  walk  out 
into  the  garden  ?  " 

The  other  scanned  him  keenly,  as  if  trying 
to  take  his  measure  or  weighing  the  con- 
sequences of  refusal. 

"  Will  it  take  long  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  few  minutes." 

"  Then  come  upstairs  to  the  Pastor's  study. 
There's  some  whisky  there,  though  the 
Pastor  doesn't  know  it." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  little  circular  room, 
lined  with  books,  at  the  very  top  of  the 
tower,  which  was  a  story  higher  than  the 
house.  He  produced  the  whisky  from  its 
hiding-place  behind  a  row  of  large  theo- 
logical volumes,  and  he  offered  cigarettes. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  little  nervous,  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  nonchalant  air  seemed  to  prove 
him  a  consummate  actor.  Willoughby  Price, 
however,  had  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  break 
through  that  nonchalance. 


"  Mr.-— Robinson,"  he  began,  "I  think 
you've  changed  your  name  lately,  haven't  you, 
Mr.—Robinson  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  said  the  other 
sharply. 

"  I  think  you  are  more  accustomed  to  the 
name  of  Alexander  O'Reilly.  No  doubt  you 
find  that  name  inconveniently  notorious  just 
at  present." 

He  expected  the  man  to  blench,  but 
he  did  not.  His  coolness  was  really 
marvellous. 

"  Is  the  name  notorious  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
haven't  seen  a  London  paper  for  so  long 
that  really— — " 

"  Then  let  me  show  you  one,  with  your 
own  portrait  in  it,  Mr.  O'Reilly." 

That  was  the  coup  on  which  he  had 
counted.  He  drew  l^he  Daily  Pageant 
from  his  pocket,  and,  while  the  other  was 
inspecting  it,  he  went  on  sternly — 

"  You  may  think  yourself  very  fortunate, 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  that  Mademoiselle  Marie  is 
an  old  friend,  whose  feelings  I  wish  as  far 
as  possible  to  spare.  Otherwise  the  first 
intimation  of  your  detection  would  have 
reached  you  from  the  Swiss  police,  and  you 
would  have  been  taken  down  the  valley  in 
handcuffs.  That,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  is  what  will 
happen  to  you  even  yet  unless  " 

He  expected  to  see  the  criminal  on  his 
knees,  beseeching  him  for  mercy ;  and  he 
had  already  settled  in  his  own  mind  the 
exact  measure  of  mercy  he  would  accord  to 
him.  But  Alexander  O'Reilly,  it  seemed, 
was  not  beaten  yet.  If  he  was  not  quite 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  still,  he  was  cool,  and 
capable  of  further  bluff. 

"  So  I've  got  to  confess,  have  I  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Yery  well.  Sit  down.  You'll  be 
interested  to  learn  that  you've  done  your 
detective  work  for  nothing,  and  found  a — 
mare's  nest." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  man  laughed,  though  it  seemed  to 
Willoughby  Price  that  the  laughter  had  a 
hollow  ring. 

"  I  mean,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "  that 
this  crime  which  you  have  so  ingeniously 
run  to  earth  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
put-up  job." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  put-up  job, 
Mr.  O'Reilly  ? " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say. 
I  mean  that  Lady  Richford's  tiara  has  never 
left  Lady  Richford's  possession." 

"  Then  you  dare  to  tell  me,  Mr. 
O'Reilly  " 

"  What  I  dare  to  tell  you,  my  dear  sir, 
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is  that  Sir  Felix  Richford  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  when  The  Daily  Pageant  was 
raising  a  hue  and  cry  after  hi  in.  I  rather 
fancy  he  had  a  bet  on  the  subject  with 
Lord  Winfield,  of  Tke  Daily  Placard,  Any- 
how, he  offered  me  live  pounds  a  day  as 
long  as  I  wasn't  caught,  if  1  would  try.  I've 
earned  about  two  hundred  pounds  at  the 
game  already,  and  as  I'm  sure  you're  too  good  a 
fellow  to  spoil  sport,  and  as  you're  interested 
in  Marie,  and  as  the  money  is  quite  as 
important  to  her  as  to  me  " 

Here  was,  indeed,  an  assurance  and 
effrontery  which  surpassed  Willoughby 
Price's  wildest  dreams.  He  would  work 
that  development,  too,  into  his  next  novel ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  wondered  what  sort 
of  a  fool  this  cool-headed  rascal  took  him  for. 
He  was  an  old  bird,  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff — an  expert  in  criminology,  by  no  means 
to  be  bamboozled. 

"  I  wasn't  born  yesterday,  Mr.  O'Reilly," 
he  replied  sternly.  "  Your  story  does  credit 
to  your  ingenuity,  but  it  won't  be  good 
enough  for  me  unless  it  is  good  enough  for 
the  police  ;  and  I  expect  you'll  hear  from  the 
pohce  before  the  day  is  over." 

That  speech,  he  felt  sure,  would  bring  the 
thief  to  his  knees  ;  but  it  did  not. 

"  You're  going  to  the  police,  are  you  ?  " 
was  the  next  question. 

Yes,  I  am  going  straight  from  here  to 
the  police." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  my  friend,"  was 


'•He  beckoned 
to  her  with 
frantic  gesti- 
culations." 
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the  rejoinder.  And  now  the  man  whom 
Willoughbj  Price  had  expected  to  see  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet  was  flying  at  his  throat 
instead. 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  A  criminal 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  corner — of  what 
might  he  not  be  capable  ?  Would  he  brain 
his  enemj  with  the  whisky  bottle  ?  Would 
he  kneel  on  him  and  choke  him  ?  He  was 
strong  enough  to  do  either  of  these  things, 
but  he  did  neither  of  them.  The  tussle 
was  short  and  sharp,  but  there  was  no  im- 
moderate violence,  Alexander*  O'Keilly  being 
too  strong  to  need  to  use  any.  What  happened 
was  that  Willoughby  Price  was  sent  spinning 
across  the  room  until  he  sat  down  in  a  box 
of  firewood,  while  his  antagonist  remained 
as  cool  as  ever. 

"  There  you  are  !  Make  yourself  comfort- 
able !  Ill  leave  you  the  whisky,"  were  his 
parting  words,  as  he  ran  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door  behind  him. 

Willoughby  Price  picked  himself  up  to 
pursue ;  but  when  he  tried  the  door,  he 
found  that  it  was  locked.  It  was  not,  as  has 
been  said,  the  sort  of  door  that  could  be  kicked 
open,  but  a  solid  door  that  would  stand  a 
siege.  He  banged  at  it,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  hear,  and  he  remembered,  to  his  con- 
sternation, that  the  Pastor's  housekeeper  was 
deaf,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  hear. 

He  next  ran  to  the  window  and  thrust  his 
head  out  of  it,  shouting  for  help.  At  first 
he  could  see  no  one ;  but  presently  he  dis- 
covered the  housekeeper,  picking  fruit  for 
supper  in  the  garden.  For  a  long  time  he 
failed  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  at  last 
she  looked  up  accidentally  and  saw  him,  and 
he  beckoned  to  her  with  frantic  gesticula- 
tions, bawling  in  an  improvised,  approximate 
German — 

"  Frau  !  Frau  I  Kommen  sie  hier^  frau  ! 
Sie  mussen  letten  mich  am,  Ein  mann  hat 
mich  upgeloclcV^ 

But  all  in  vain.  The  good  woman  did 
not  understand.  At  first  she  laughed,  as  if 
she  supposed  that  the  novelist  was  grimacing 
to  amuse  her.  Then,  as  his  gestures  grew 
more  and  more  excited,  she  took  fright  and 
fled  into  the  church — whether  to  pray  for 
guidance  or  to  scrub  the  floor,  Willoughby 
Price  had  no  means  of  telling.  Left  to 
himself,  he  could  do  nothing  but  stamp 
his  feet  impotently  and  swear. 

"  Well,  Pm  jiggered  !  Of  all  the  con- 
founded,   impudent,    low-down  "  Et 

cetera,  et  cetera.  Most  of  what  he  said 
is  quite  unfit  to  print.  When  he  had 
said  it  over  and  over  again,  pacing  his  prison 


the  while,  he  came  once  more  to  the  window, 
and  saw  a  fresh  sight  which  further  inflamed 
his  wrath. 

There  was  now  a  carriage  in  sight,  though 
out  of  earshot.  Marie,  with  her  hat  on,  was 
going  down  the  hill  towards  it.  Alexander 
O'Eeilly  was  following  her,  carrying  a 
valise.  With  incomparably  cool  insolence, 
he  turned  round  and  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  prisoner. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  sir  !  No  time  to 
shake  hand*s  !    See  you  again  later  !  " 

Such  was  the  farewell  which  the  breeze 
wafted  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
Willoughby  Price  was  once  more  left  to  his 
reflections. 

The  flight  of  the  bird  under  his  very  eyes 
was  suflicient  proof  to  him  that  it  was  no 
mare's  nest  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
had  never  believed  that  it  was,  and  now  he 
was  quite  positive ;  but  he  had  to  admit  to 
himself  that  he  had  played  his  cards  very 
clumsily. 

"  He  won't  get  ofi',  of  course — no  fear  of 
that  now  his  tracks  have  been  picked  up. 
But  poor  Marie  !  " 

How  far  Marie  was  in  her  lover's  con- 
fidence he  could  not  tell.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  she  was  not  conspiring  with  him,  but 
only  trusting  him  blindly.  Yet,  even  so,  the 
shock — the  awakening — the  scandal  ! 

"  Poor  Marie  !  "  he  repeated.  To  think 
that  I  have  failed  to  save  you ! "  And 
then  his  thoughts  came  back  to  his  own 
predicament. 

For  there  was  no  way  out  for  him — 
absolutely  none.  He  examined  the  chimney, 
but  it  was  too  narrow.  He  searched  for  a 
rope,  but,  of  course,  a  rope  is  the  last  article 
which  a  Pastor  is  likely  to  keep  in  his  study, 
and  Willoughby  Price  was  hardly  athlete 
enough  to  use  one  if  he  had  found  it.  He 
shouted  again,  he  banged  the  door  again, 
but  still  without  avail.  It  seemed  that 
his  only  resource  was  to  await  the  Pastor's 
return.  But  the  hours  were  passing,  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  and  if  he  relaxed  his 
vigil  for  a  moment,  the  Pastor  might 
enter  unobserved,  and  it  might  be  hours 
before  it  occurred  to  him  to  visit  his  study, 
unless  

"  Ah,  I  have  it !  " 

The  desperate  thought  which  had  occurred 
to  him  was  to  throw  the  Pastor's  books  out 
of  the  window.  If  the  Pastor,  on  his 
return,  found  his  theological  library  on  his 
doorstep,  he  would  hardly  fail  to  visit  his 
study  to  inquire  how  it  had  got  there.  So 
Willoughby  Price  set  to  work,  beginning 
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with  Calvin's  "  Institutiones  Christianae," 
and  proceeding  to  jettison  d'Aubigne's 
"  History  of  the  Reformation,"  when  there 
came  an  astonished  cry  from  below  ;  and 
he  knew  that  if  his  bombardment  had  not 
brained  the  Pastor,  he  would  at  last  be  able 
to  open  communications  with  the  outside 
world. 

He  did  so,  not  shouting  the  full  explana- 
tion from  the  house-top,  of  course,  but 
representing  himself — provisionally — as  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  hour  of  his  release  was  not  yet ; 
and  there  was  further  colloquy,  this  time 
through  the  keyhole. 

"  I  can't  find  the  key.  Do  you  know 
where  it  is  ?  " 

"  I  expect  that  scoundrel's  got  it  in  his 
pocket." 

"  Then  I  must  go  and  fetch  a  locksmith." 
"  Is  it  far  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  miles  up  the  valley,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  And  it  must  be  supper- 
time  already  !  " 

"  I  know.  There  isn't  room  to  push 
anything  under  the  door  ;  but  I'll  see  if  I 
can  throw  you  up  a  loaf  of  bread  and  the 
remains  of  a  leg  of  mutton." 

He  did  so,  hurling  the  viands  hke  cricket 
balls  ;  and  then,  after  gathering  up  the 
fragments  of  bis  library,  he  disappeared  in 
the  darkness,  leaving  Willoughby  yet  again 
to  his  meditations. 

He  was  not  quite  so  miserable  now  that 
he  had  bread  and  meat,  and  whisky  to  wash 
it  down  with.  He  could  be  grateful  even 
to  a  miscreant  for  that  whisky.  Yet  the 
time  passed  very  slowly,  and  his  thoughts 
were  far  from  pleasant.  It  was  a  very 
sorry  story  which  he  would  have  to  tell  the 
Pastor  after  the  lock  had  been  picked  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  be  was  absolutely  in  the 
dark,  unable  to  find  even  a  scrap  of  candle. 
Personal  rancour  at  the  inconvenience 
which  he  suffered  reinforced  his  righteous 
indignation. 

"  I'd  have  given  the  fellow  a  chance 
before,"  he  murmured,  "  but  I'm  hanged  if 
I  will  now  !  I'll  tell  the  whole  story,  and  if 
the  villagers  like  to  lynch  him  before  the 
police  get  hold  of  him,  he  won't  find  me 
trying  to  interfere." 

So  he  fumed,  fuming  more  and  more  as 
the  time  passed,  swearing  at  Alexander 
O'Reilly  for  his  wickedness,  and  at  Marie 
for  her  folly,  and  at  the  Pastor  himself  for 
the  unconscionable  time  he  took  hunting  up 
a  locksmith.    Hours  passed,  every  minute 


of  every  hour  adding  to  his  fury  ;  and  it  was 
close  upon  midnight  before  he  at  last  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

"  At  last !  "  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his 
feet.  And  then,  before  he  could  begin  to 
parley,  a  key  turned  in  the  rusty  lock,  and 
there,  holding  a  candle  above  her  head, 
stood — Marie. 

Good  gracious  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
divided  mind,  not  knowing  whether  he 
wanted  to  kiss  her  or  to  shake  her. 

The  villain,  he  supposed,  had  repented  at 
the  last  minute,  going  his  own  way  and 
leaving  Marie  to  go  hers  ;  but  there  Marie 
was,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  while 
she  stammered  out  an  explanation  in  her 
pretty  broken  English. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Price.  My  /lance, 
too,  he  is  so  sorry." 

"  But  really,  Marie,  I  don't  under- 
stand ■" 

"  You  see,  my  fiance,  he  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  you  not  believe  him.  You 
thought  he  was  the  real  thief.  But  it  was 
the  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  news- 
paper— what  you  English  call  the  put-up 
job." 

It  seemed  incredible  ;  but  still,  if  Marie 

said  so          Marie  went  on  in  the  same 

pretty,  apologetic  style— 

Bub,  don't  you  see,  Mr.  Price,  it  was 
not  put  up  for  you;  it  was  put  up  for 
me." 

"  Put  up  for  you,  Marie  ?    'Pon  my  word. 


"I  mean  the  reward,  Mr.  Price — the 
five  thousand  pounds.  My  fiance,  he  want 
that  for  me  instead  of  you  ;  so  while  you 
stop  up  here  all  by  yourself  with  the  whisky, 
he  and  I  play  the  comedy,  and  I  give  him 
to  the  police.  I  think  you  not  believe  me, 
Mr.  Price  ?  But,  yes,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  show  you  this." 

She  handed  him  an  attested  copy  of  a 
telegram  just  received  by  the  police  at  Spiez  in 
response  to  their  announcement  of  Alexander 
O'Reilly's  capture.  It  was  in  French,  and 
no  doubt  had  been  kept  at  The  Daily  Pageant 
office  in  readiness  for  instant  use.  This  is 
how  it  ran — 

' '  Erre  ur  judiciaire .  A  rticle  p  erdu  retro  uve . 
Plainte  retiree,  Banque  Oantonale  payer  a 
recompense. — Richford." 

So  that  at  last  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  It  was,  indeed,  a  put-up  job,  and  Marie 
had  been  in  the  plot.  She  had  provided 
the  hiding-place,  and  she  wanted  the  reward 
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for  her  dowry.  It  was  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  Willoughbj  Price  did  not  get  to 
the  police-station  before  her  that  Alexander 
O'Reilly  had  locked  him  up. 

He  was  still  very  angry,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  trusted  ;  but  Marie's 
pathetic  penitence  disarmed  him. 


"  I  trust  you,  yes,"  she  said,  "  but  my 
fiance,  he  would  not  let  me.  He  said  he  not 
know  you  well  enough,  and  think  he  better 
go  on  the  safe  side.  Oh,  yes,  he  is  very 
obstinate,  fiance ;  but  now  he  want  to 
beg  your  pardon,  and  he  says,  if  you  hke, 
he  let  you  kiss  me  to  make  friends." 


THE  LITTLE  BELLS  OF  SEVILLA. 


*T^HE  ladies  of  5evilla  go  forth  to  take  the  air, 

They  loop  their  lace  mantillas,  a  red  rose  in  their  hair; 
Upon  the  road  Delicias*  their  little  horses  run, 
And  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  the  bells  go  every  one. 

Beside  the  Guadalquivir,  by  orange»scented  way, 
The  ladies  of  Sevilla  they  come  at  cool  of  day; 

They  wave  their  fans  coquettish,  their  black  eyes  gleam  and  glow, 
And  all  the  little  carriage  bells  a^jingle,  jingle,  go. 

There,  too,  the  caballeros  drive  in  the  perfumed  breeze, 
Upon  the  road  Delicias  among  the  flowering  trees; 
Beneath  their  brown  sombreros  their  dark  eyes  flame  and  flash. 
And  all  their  little  horses*  bells  right  merrily  they  crash. 


Beside  the  Guadalquivir  the  hours  are  very  fair, 

The  nightingale  is  tuning  upon  the  scented  air; 

Oh,  laughing  Andalusia,  beloved  of  the  sun. 

Your  merry,  merry  little  bells,  they  call  me  every  one. 


DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER. 


*  The  Passeo  de  las  Delicias  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  people  of  Seville. 


THE  ART  OF  QUICK  SCORING 


By  J.   E.  RAPHAEL. 


HIETY  minutes  to 
time,  three  wickets 
in  hand,  and  seventy 
runs  to  make  ! 

Who,  if  the 
occasion  permits, 
would  not  prefer 
to  court  defeat  by 
going  out  for  vic- 
tory, to  the  insipid 
and  problematical 
satisfaction  that  might  be  afforded  by 
playing  for  safety  and  securing  a  draw  ? 
Of  all  the  pleasures  and  delights  connected 
with  batting,  there  are  none  to  equal  the 
glorious  thrills,  and  the — subsequently — • 
joyous  pangs  that  attend  success,  when 
Father  Time,  in  addition  to  the  human 
enemy  in  the  field,  has  had  to  be  opposed 
and  vanquished.  To  fight  for  runs  against 
the  clock  is  not  to  battle  against  an  abstrac- 
tion. Time,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a 
very  sentient  personality.  He  mows  down 
the  minutes  at  a  cruel  speed,  and  his  wile 
is  great.  Those  whom  he  cannot  persuade 
to  timidity  he  tempts  to  rashness  and  to 
unconsidered  recklessness.  He  does  not 
always  emerge  a  conqueror,  it  is  true ;  but 
being  eternal — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  mortals 
are  concerned— chance  failures  affect  inappre- 
ciably the  record  of  his  scalps.  To  prosper 
with  the  bat  against  his  scythe  in  anything 
like  a  protracted  contest  requires  more  than 
superlative  courage.  Knowledge,  and,  above 
all,  the  will-power  to  resist  those  hypnotic  arts 
that  cause  us  to  fall  into  so  many  obvious 
traps  and  ambuscades,  are  vitally  essential. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  greatest 
pleasure  is  the  spectacle  of  his  victim's  self- 
immolation.  What  hideous  wounds  even 
the  greatest  batsmen  have  dealt  themselves 
by  dashing  wildly  at  that  scythe  ! 

Now,  in  discussing  the  best  way  to  score 
quickly,  one  or  two  very  elementary  con- 
siderations suggest  themselves.  It  is  when 
difficulties  are  greatest,  and  when  failure  is 
most  probable,  that  the  fewest  advantages  can 
be  thrown  away.  Only  to  an  inferior  enemy 
can  one  afford  to  concede  even  the  smallest 
trifles  with  safety.  The  stronger  the 
opposition,  the  more  carefully  must  we  see  to 
the  condition  and  quality  of  our  armour,  both 


defensive  and  offensive.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  a  batsman  is  only  too 
thankful  to  avail  himself  of  his  wits,  of  his 
eyes,  and  of  his  repertoire  of  strokes.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that,  when  his  task  is 
made  harder  by  the  necessity  for  an  accele- 
ration of  the  speed,  he  should  so  frequently 
throw  his  physical  and  mental  assets  into  the 
melting-pot,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  rely  on 
uncouth  flail-like  movements  of  his  arms 
and  bat,  irrespective  of  the  pace,  length,  or 
direction  of  the  ball  he  is  so  desirous  of 
sending  to  the  boundary.  I  do  not  say  that 
blind  slogging  never  comes  off.  It  is 
marvellous  how  often  it  is  successful.  When 
only  a  few  runs  are  needed,  it  may  be  worth 
while  "  to  take  the  bit  in  one's  teeth  "  and 
trust  to  luck.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
those  "almighty"  bangs,  though  they  may 
add  six  to  the  total,  are  sensational  and 
amusing  rather  than  valuable  to  the  side. 
We  like  to  see  a  wild  slogger  at  the  wicket, 
because  he  adds  excitement,  and  because  he 
goes  so  whole-heartedly  at  his  job.  We 
ignore  the  fact  that  most  of  his  energy  is 
spent  in  flogging  the  air.  We  forgive 
his  countless,  often  inexcusable,  misses  for 
the  very  small  proportion  of  balls  he  does 
"  get  into."  Occasionally  a  dangerous  bowler 
may  be  knocked  off  or  become  demoralised 
by  such  methods,  but  this  cannot  be  relied 
upon — the  prospect  is  too  uncertain. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  playing  out  time 
on  a  difficult  wicket,  when  the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  to  "  stick  "  in,  we  should  censure, 
or,  at  any  rate,  hold  it  to  be  an  error  in 
tactics,  for  a  man  to  forego  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  careful  watching  and  by  the 
avoidance  of  undue  risks.  Where  time  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract,  where,  maybe, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  score  off  possibly 
unsuitable  balls,  it  is  surely  incumbent 
on  the  batsman  to  keep  his  luck  as  far 
as  possible  in  reserve— certainly  not  to  strain 
it  unduly  by  heaping  burdens  on  it  that 
he  himself  might  carry.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised  that  extra  watchfulness 
and  particular  attention  to  every  detail  that 
might  help,  are  vital  to  a  successful  increase 
in  the  rate  of  scoring.  Pure  brute  force  is 
not  the  deciding  factor  under  such  circum- 
stances.   So  long  as  the  ball  does  reach  the 
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boundary,  it  matters  little  how  fast  it  is 
travelling  at  the  moment  of  arrival.  What 
does  matter  is  that  it  is  being  despatched  on 
its  journey  regularly  and  frequently.  It  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  quick 
scoring  is  facilitated  by  comparatively  gentle 
persuasion  rather  than  by  excessive  violence. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  timing  is  the 
secret  of  effective  hitting.  What  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  generally  realised  is  that 
when  a  batsman  puts  all  he  knows — 
and  a  little  more,  perhaps — into  a  stroke, 
he  unconsciously  wields  his  bat  differently 
from  when  he  is  reserving  something  in  the 
background.  Very  probably  he  will  bring 
it  back  further  than  is  usual.  In  other 
words,  he  will  over-swing.  This  involves 
a  fractional  loss,  not  only  of  time,  but 
of  control.  It  is  this  fraction — a  very 
minute  one,  no  doubt — that  makes  all  the 
difference  between  meeting  the  ball  plumb 
in  the  middle  of  the  bat,  or  with  the  edge, 
or  even  missing  it  altogether.  In  cutting, 
more  especially,  it  involves  the  loss  of  many 
a  "  sitting  "  four,  as  the  writer  can  attest 
from  sad  personal  experience.  Another 
objection  to  "unholy  miking" — in  more 
elegant  phraseology,  to  the  attempt  to 
separate  the  covering  from  the  body  of  the 
ball— is  that  it  involves  a  displacement  of 
balance  inconsistent  with  accuracy  and  safety. 
Instead  of  head,  body,  limbs,  and  their 
various  parts  working  harmoniously  together 
at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  towards  the 
intended  direction  the  ball  is  to  take,  there 
will  be  an  almost  entire  reliance  on  shoulder 
and  forearm  movement,  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  anatomy  working  criss-cross 
and  obstructing  that  action.  When  the 
stroke  does  come  off,  there  is  no  telling 
where  the  ball  will  go.  As  likely  as  not  it  will 
be  towards  the  sky,  from  which,  by  the  laws 
of  gravity,  it  must  eventually  descend,  and 
perhaps  find  a  resting-place  in  the  hands 
of  an  expectant  fieldsman.  Now,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  adoption  of  finnicking  drawing- 
room  methods  as  an  alternative  to  vigorous 
and  decisive  hitting  ;  but,  as  you  are  strong, 
be  merciful — to  yourself.  Employ  as  much 
force  as  you  are  capable  of,  but  let  its  use  be 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  timing.  Do  not 
forget  that  power  in  restraint  affects  a  stroke 
almost  equally  with  that  which  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  maxim  "  Don't  press  "  is  as 
applicable  to  cricket  as  it  is  to  golf,  and  the 
penalties  of  ignoring,  it  are  even  more  severe. 
,:\  In  former  days,  before  pulling  had  been 
j^ecognised  as  a  "  respectable "  member  of 
the  family  of  scoring  shots,  driving  and 


hitting  to  leg  were  the  generally  accepted 
means  of  obtaining  runs  quickly.  We  have 
changed  that,  however,  and  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  developing  the 
possibilities  of  the  pull.  The  result, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  cricket.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  pull  stroke  in  itself.  Where  used 
and  not  abused,  it  is  altogether  admirable. 
But,  like  strong  drink,  it  is  potent  in  its 
effect.  It  is  a  habit  that  easily  grows  on  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  Without 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  the  persistent 
puller  will  speedily  discover  that  he  is  losing 
the  capacity  to  make  other  strokes.  He 
will  find  himself  unable  to  bring  off  those 
delightful  off-drives  that  were  so  sparkling 
and  so  brilliant.  Those  crisp  cuts  will  no 
longer  be  seen  when  he  is  batting.  For  a 
time  he  will  regard  this  curtailment  of  his 
scoring  area  with  equanimity.  He  will  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  runs  he  is 
getting  between  mid-on  and  leg.  The 
day  will  come,  however,  when  observant 
opponents  will  have  tumbled  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Two  or  three  fielders  will 
be  shifted  over  to  the  leg  side,  and  then  our 
batsman  will  learn  that  those  apparently 
easy  boundaries  were  not  free  gifts  from  the 
gods,  that  he  has  now  to  pay  the  bill,  with 
possibly  a  little  interest  added  to  the  original 
amount.  His  left  leg  cannot  be  induced  to 
go  across  as  it  was  wont  to  do.  His  cutting 
powers  will  have  rusted  with  long  neglect, 
and,  if  he  doesn't  degenerate  into  a  miserable 
"  sticker,"  he  will  nibble  at  and  get  out  to 
many  a  wrong  ball  ere  his  off-side  machinery 
resumes  its  normal  working.  Why  excessive 
pulling  may  lead  to  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences is  not  easy  to  say.  That  the 
stance  and  the  action  required  for  its 
achievement  are  contrary  to  those  of  every 
other  stroke  is  a  rather  inadequate  explana- 
tion. The  fact,  however,  remains,  as  not  a 
few  of  the  best  judges  of  the  game  will  bear 
me  out.  There  are  some  sad  and  almost 
historic  instances  to  be  recorded  of  the  fate 
of  pullers.  See  to  it  that  the  pull  is  an 
addition  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
other  scoring  "  words "  in  .  your  batting 
vocabulary,  is  advice  that  the  would-be  fast 
scorer  will  do  well  to  remember.  It  is  the 
man  of  many  strokes  who  will  do  best  in 
the  long  run.  He  will  not  be  baffled  by  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  field,  and  in 
consequence  he  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
"  speeding-up  "  process  for  a  greater  period 
than  his  one-  or  two-stroke  confrere. 

Few  first-class  teams  will  even  make  the 
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effort  to  get  the  runs,  when  they  are  left 
with  three  hundred  to  make  and  only  three 
hours  to  do  it  in.  And  yet  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  risk  need  be  taken  to  score 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an  hour.  If  it 
were  universally  appreciated  that  four  runs 
per  over — in  other  words,  a  single  boundary — 
would  just  about  do  the  trick,  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  great  effect  in  inducing  sides 
more  frequently  to  set  out  for  conquest.  One 
four  in  every 

six  balls  does    •  ■  ~^ 

not   sound  *. 

very  desper-  k;*,  -  - ; ^  \  \  \  .  '  \  [  ]'  - ,  }  ,'  -'^ 
ate.  Is  it 
a  fact  that 
this  rate  of 
scoring 
would  suf- 
fice ?  For 
practical 
purposes,yes. 
E  0  u  g  h  1  y 
speaking,  we 
can  assume 
that,  in  the 
ordinary 
course  of 
events,  two 
overs  will 
be  completed 
every  five 
minutes.  It 
does  not 
require  a 
very  abstruse 
knowledge  of 
mathematics 
to  work  out 
the  sum,  the 
figures  of 
which  will 
come  to 
ninety  -  six 
per  hour. 
I  have  not, 
it  is  true, 
compiled 
volumes  of 
statistics  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my 
twenty-four  overs  in  an  hour  assumption. 
It  is  not  necessary.  Overs,  for  diverse 
reasons,  naturally  vary  in  their  duration, 
but,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  it  will  be 
found  a  sufficiently  near  approximation — 
correct  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  our  purpose. 
When  two  men  have  got  going — and  if 
wickets  are  falling  continuously,  you  cannot 
hope  to  do  anything  of  a  lengthy  nature— 


Mil.    J.    E.  RAPHAEL. 

From  a  photograph  by  G.  W.  Beldam, 


they  should  not  be  very  worried  by  having 
to  put  on  the  pace  to  five  an  over  for  a  short 
period,  so  as  to  ensure  a  balance  in  band 
against  adverse  possibilities. 

One  great  value  of  having  some  such 
standard  of  time  measurement  as  I  have 
suggested  is  that  it  proves  immediately  and 
conclusively  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  attempt 
the  miraculous  with  every  ball  sent  down, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  rapid  increase  in  the 

total .  It 
"J  demonstrates 
j    that  there  is 
f  .         ^      V,  .  V:'-         no  need  to 
:  -V  - .  'yy  /fv;*^ '  , '  "^--''^fV'^l    rush  matters 
'  y^y  --r^'^-y  y  ^'^^^';^^      — ^^^^^  there 
'  '       '  /'  i  s  t  i  m  e  t  o 

■  ''y[\'  ''ry:'/::'  "  s  wait  for,  and 
therefore  to 
pick  and 
choose,  those 
deliveries 
which  show 
the  best 
prospect  of 
making  runs 
off.  Now, 
he  is  indeed 
among  the 
i  mmortals 
who  does 
not  bowl  at 
least  one 
compara- 
tively  in- 
different ball 
in  every 
six  that  he 
delivers. 
Only  a  great 
bowler  on 
one  of  his 
great  days 
will  maintain 
such  a  high 
degree  of 
excellence  as 
this.  Gener- 
ally, at  least 
two  will  be  quite  possible  to  hit  with  a 
fair  degree  of  safety — that  is  to  say,  if 
close  watching  and  the  other  precautions 
I  have  spoken  about  be  taken.  They  will 
not  necessarily  be  bad  balls  per  se;  one 
of  very  decent  length  will  frequently  lend 
itself  to  the  severest  punishment  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  risk  to  the  punisher. 
It  is  the  really  "  rotten  "  ball  that  is  so  often 
a  death-trap  to  batsmen  in  ja  hurry.  The 
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reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  either  try  to 
"  whack  "  it  too  unmercifully,  and  miss  it  by 
the  excess  of  their  exuberance,  or  else  they 
fly  to  the  other  extreme  and  court  failure 
by  contemptuous  treatment.  To  such  a  ball 
more  than  the  respect  it  deserves  should  be 
accorded.  It  is  crying  out  to  be  hit.  Attend 
to  its  appeal  by  all  means,  but  remember  that, 
from  the  batsman's  point  of  view,  it  is  too 
pleasing  a  variety  to  take  liberties  with. 

While  not  hesitating  to  play  yourself  in, 
before  opening  your  shoulders  to  hit,  there 
must  naturally  be  no  dawdhng.  One  or 
two  well-timed  boundMes  will  do  more  to 
acclimatise  your  eye  than  half  a  dozen  overs 
of  even  the  most  watchful  inactivity. 
Personally,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
a  little  "  tip  and  run  "  is  about  the  quickest 
and  the  safest  "vision  settler."  It  can  be 
indulged  in  straight  away,  it  adds  runs 
at  a  remarkable  pace,  and  has  the  further 
merit  of  disorganising  the  fieldsmen  and 
of  getting  them  out  of  position  to  stop 
subsequent  fours. 

The  art  of  quick  scoring,  except  perhaps 
when  one  of  the  performers  happens  to  be 
a  "  rabbit,"  is  not  a  one-man  show.  The 
batsmen  must  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
Let  them  never  despise  the  modest  single, 
and  let  them  ever  think  of  our  score,  not  of 
my  score.  This  last,  not  so  much  because  it 
is  better  ethics,  but  because  it  brings  many 
material  advantages  in  its  train  which  space 
forbids  me  to  enumerate. 

Time  being  the  arch  enemy,  it  is  well  to 
observe  how  he  lays  his  traps.  His  greatest 
joy  being  a  suicide  on  the  altar  of  his 
minutes,  he  tries,  where  possible,  to  mes- 
merise his  human  adversary  into  believing 
that  those  minutes  are  working  more  quickly 
than  is  usual.  It  is  in  counteracting  this 
delusion  that  the  time  measurement  by  overs 
will  be  found  useful.  Being,  above  all,  a 
methodical  old  gentlemen,  he  is  never 
flustered.  He  spreads  out  his  time  in  equal 
compartments.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from 
him,  and  meet  him  as  far  as  possible  on 
level  ground.  Why  should  we  not  spread 
our  runs  out  also,  instead  of  trying  to  confine 
them  in  the  narrowest  space  we  can  find  ?  Let 
us  remember  that  it  will  be  easier  and 


less  dangerous  to  secure  those  seventy 
runs  we  l3egan  with,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
twenty-five  minutes  than  if  we  scurry  to 
gain  them  all  in  fifteen.  We,  of  course, 
must  have  a  margin  of  safety,  and  therefore 
cannot  risk  the  full  thirty  minutes. 

There  will  be  about  ten  overs.  Two  fours 
in  each  of  them  will  land  us  home  very 
comfortably.  We  do  not  want  anyone  to 
get  out,  because  the  arrival  of  a  new-comer 
wastes  time.  How  about  starting  off  with  a 
little  steady  "  tip  and  run  "  ?  Four  in  the 
first  over,  seven  in  the  next,  three  in  the  next, 
and  eight  in  the  fourth — twenty-two  in  all — 
is  not  quite  good  enough.  Still,  both  bats  have 
now  got  warmed  to  their  work.  Eleven  in  the 
fifth  over  is  better.  But  what  cool  customers 
they  are  to  be  content  with  only  five  in  the 
next !  Thirty-eight  in  fifteen  minutes  leaves 
them  ten  down  on  schedule.  A  beggarly 
three  in  over  seven  !  Matters  begin  to  look 
serious.  An  additional  twelve,  however. 
Hurrah  !  Fifty-three  in  twenty  minutes. 
Seventy-one  is  totalled  with  the  last  ball  of 
the  tenth  over.  Twenty-six  minutes  have 
been  taken,  and  there  was  not  a  single  wild 
hit  till  Jones  finished  matters  with  a  terrific 
shot  out  of  the  ground.  Father  Time  has 
been  beaten  at  his  own  game,  steadily, 
surely,  comfortably,  without  hurry,  without 
confusion. 

The  tale  of  one  Free  Foresters  v.  Army 
Corps  match  at  Aldershot  has  not  the 
same  happy  ending.  We — that  is,  the 
Foresters — ^were  -  set  at  the  finish  a  very 
stiff  proposition,  considering  the  ridiculously 
short  amount  of '  time  there  was  left  for 
play.  Not  only  did  we  fail  ignominiously 
to  get  anywhere  near  the  total,  but  we  were 
all  outed,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  really 
a  hot  batting  side.  To  suggest  that  we  lost 
our  heads  is  to  put  it  very  mildly.  Two 
county  players  were  "  first -balled "  in 
attempting  to  hit  yorkers  over  long  leg's 
head;  and  I  do  not  think  one  of  us  ten 
victims  can  accuse  anyone  but  our  individual 
selves  of  being  responsible  for  our  compulsory 
retirement  to  the  pavilion.  Considering  our 
experience,  it  was  a  sorry  spectacle.  I  only 
mention  it  as  an  example  of  how  not  to 
attempt  fast  scoring. 
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By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  "  Ricroft  of  Withens,''  "  Through  Sorroiv's  Gates;'  '*  Red  o'  the  Feud;' 
''Shameless  Wayne;'  ''Towards  the  Dawn;'  etc. 

IX.  THE  BOEROWED  HOESES. 


FT  EE  breakfast, 
Jonathan  called  for 
their  reckoning, 
paid  it,  and  asked 
the  obsequious  host 
what  weather  there 
was  out  of  doors. 

"A  keen  frost, 
sir,  and  the  snow 
as  hard  as  ice." 
"So  I  thought, 
from  the  weather  signs  last  night.    We  shall 
need  two  horses.    See  that  their  shoes  are 
sharpened." 

The  host  began  explaining  that  they  could 
leave  the  horses  at  "  The  Crown  and  Thistle," 
in  Carlisle,  when  they  took  the  next  stage 
forward ;  but  Jonathan  cut  him  short. 
They  would  need  their  mounts  for  a  longer 
period,  and  proposed,  in  fact,  to  buy  them. 
The  money  in  his  purse  was  insufficient,  but 
he  and  Mauleverer  were  gentlemen  of  the 
Prince's,  who  must  reach  the  main  army 
without  delay,  and  they  would  give  him  a 
note  of  hand,  to  be  redeemed  when  there  was 
a  Stuart  on  the  throne  again. 

"  Nay,  that  won't  carry  corn,  gentlemen. 
The  Prince — he  came,  and  he  went  again, 
and  his  Grace  of  Cumberland  followed  after, 
and  news  comes  of  hangings  in  Carlisle. 
I'm  for  King  George— his  face  on  good 
money — and  not  for  any  horse-deals  that  go 
by  note  o'  hand." 

Jonathan  slipped  his  pistol  out  and 
handled  it  with  a  carelessness  that  appalled 
the  host.  "  We  commandeer  the  horses, 
then,  and  you  can  whistle  for  the  note  of 
hand.  It's  a  trick  I  learned  from  an  officer 
of  your  side — a  better  man  than  you  or  I — 
who's  on  his  way  to  America  by  now." 

"  Bustle,  host !  "  urged  Mauleverer,  with 
his  tired  laugh. 

When  they  were  mounted,  and  the 
sharpened  hoofs  of  their  nags  bit  hard 
into  the  frozen  crust  of  snow,  and  they  were 


"  That  poor  wretch  of  a  host — the  tears 
were  in  his  eyes,  to  part  with  two  good  horses 
— or  the  price  of  them  ^ " 

"  Oh,  let  him  be  !  He's  fat,  and  will 
forget.  It's  the  lean  men,  Standish,  who 
take  things  over-much  to  heart." 

It  was  surprising,  this  ride  of  two  men 
who  knew  that  they  were  hopelessly  behind 
their  own  army — hopelessly  behind  Cumber- 
land's army,  that  marched,  six  days  ahead, 
between  the  Stuart  and  themselves.  Yet 
both  were  well  content.  The  glamour  that 
was  Prince  Charles  Edward's,  and  only  his, 
drew  them  north  through  any  peril,  through 
any  spite  o'  the  weather,  making  poetry  of 
hardship. 

The  horses  were  fresh,  and  they  reached 
Penrith  in  good  time.  The  town  had  gone 
to  sleep  again,  after  its  wont,  though  only  a 
week  since  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  battle 
— retreating  Highlanders  and  advance 
parties  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  running 
fights  all  up  and  down  the  streets. 

They  passed  through,  after  baiting  at "  The 
Lonsdale  Tavern,"  and  neared  a  village  five 
miles  from  Carlisle.  They  were  not  so  fit  of 
body  as  they  thought,  and  had  been  riding 
with  the  reticence  men  show  when  each  is 
ready  to  drop,  and  neither  will  confess  it. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Standish  ?  "  drawled 
Mauleverer. 

Getting  no  answer,  he  glanced  at  his 
companion  and  saw  that  he  was  fast  asleep 
in  the  saddle. 

"  Eh  ?  "  asked  the  other,  roused  by  a  sudden 
jolt  of  his  horse. 

"  Oh,  I  merely  asked  if  you  were  tired." 

"  Yes,  as  the  brook  is  tired  of  running. 
Where  are  we  ?  "  he  added,  after  a  sleepy  pause. 

"  On  the  great  gay  road,  my  lad.  Where 
else  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,"  assented  Standish,  wide 
awake  enough  to  laugh.  "Do  you  know 
what  I  was  dreaming,  Mauleverer  ?  Just 
that  I  slept  in  a  bed  again,  and  needn't  wake 
for  twelve  months  and  a  day.  I  never  had 
a  finer  dream." 


away  to  recover  a  week's  leave  of  absence, 
Jonathan  had  a  twinge  of  conscience. 
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"  Well,  Fm  dead  beat,  too.  Shall  we  halt 
at  the  first  inn  we  come  to  ?  " 

"Agreed,  comrade.  I  want  to  recapture 
that  good  dream  of  mine." 

They  rode  into  the  village.  The  moon 
touched  snowy  roofs  and  the  tinkling  silver 
stream  with  poetry.  The  homestead  lights 
shone  ruddy  across  the  frosty  street. 

"  A  good  picture,"  drawled  Mauleverer. 
"  We  only  need  the  waits,  and  church  bells 
ringing  in  the  distance,  and  Father  Christ- 
mas here  a  little  before  his  time.  Standish, 
I  was  reared  in  a  fayy-tale-come-true  village 
like  this.  On  my  honour,  I  was.  I  bleated 
to  you  once,  you  remember,  about  the 
rectory  and  the  lavender,  and  what  not  ? 
If  Fd  stayed  there,  eh,  instead,  of  roaming — 
why,  lad,  I  might  have  been  a  paragon  by 
this  time  1 " 

"  You  might,"  assented  J onathan  drily. 

And  suddenly  Mauleverer's  voice  was 
gruff,  impatient.  "  Oh,  it's  no  time  for 
jesting !  Old  days  are  round  me  like  a 
cloud.  If  I'd  stayed  in  that  West  Country 
village^  so  like  this — if  I'd  stayed  "—the  old 
tired  laugh  returned — **  why,  Fd  have  been 
just  myself,  Standish  !  It  was  better  to  hide 
my  roguery  in  town." 

They  came  to  an  inn,  not  so  roomy  and 
suggestive  of  good  cheer  as  last  night's 
lodging  ;  but  a  meal  and  a  place  to  sleep  in 
was  all  they  asked,  and  they  found  both 
indoors.  There  was  good  stabling  for  their 
horses,  too. 

That  night  they  had  the  recompense  that 
comes  to  men  who  have  fairly  earned  it  in 
the  open.  They  slept  the  long,  deep 
slumber  that  children  know — a  sleep  that 
surrendered  all  into  the  Hands  that  made 
them.  It  was  penance  to  w^ake  with  the 
next  dawn,  roused  by  the  host's  noisy 
thumping  on  the  door.         .  V 

"I'd  have  given  the  Prince's  ransom  for 
another  hour  of  sleep,"  said  Mauleverer, 
w^hen  they  met  for  breakfast. 

"  Why  didn't  you  sleep  on,  then  ?  "  snapped 
J  onathan,  whose  own  temper  was  nothing  of 
the  best. 

"  Oh,  some  w^him  to  keep  tryst.  We  told 
fat  Boniface  that  we  were  to  be  up  at  dawn, 
and,  to  be  sure,  there's  leeway  to  make  up. 
The  Stuart  has  a  week's  start  of  us  already." 

Breakfast  was  not  as,  punctual  as  they 
were,  and  they  strolled  out  to  see  how  it 
fared  with  their  borrowed  horses.  The  dawn 
air  was  mild  and  quiet,  with  a  smell  of  violets 
in  it,  but  underfoot  there  was  the  crispness 
of  a  keen  night-frost. 

"It's  good  to  be  alive,"  said  Jonathan, 


with  all  a  countryman's  zest  in  the  fragrance 
of  a  winter's  morn. 

"  One  supposes  so.  For  my  part,  I  loathe 
your  climate,  Standish.  It  nips  me  to  the 
bone." 

"  Oh,  it  has  a  playful  bite,  I  own,  but  no 
harm  in  it — just  a  good  watch-dog  that 
keeps  one  at  a  distance." 

As  they  came  out  of  the  stable,  after  seeing 
that  all  was  well  with  their  nags,  the  sharp 
tat-tat  of  hoofs  sounded  down  the  street,  and 
a  ruddy-faced  man,  mounted  on  a  stout  cob, 
swung  round  the  corner  and  drew  rein  in  the 
inn  yard.  The  landlord  bustled  out,  and  a 
friendly  grin  ran  in  and  about  the  port-wine 
wTinkles  of  his  face  as  he  saw  who  the 
new-comer  was. 

"  You've  come  for  the  Christmas  fair,  then, 
William  ?"  he  said.  "  I  never  knew  you  miss 
our  fat  stock  sale,  save  once.  You'd  broken 
both  legs  that  year  through  a  fall  down  your 
cellar  steps,  and  it  w^asn't  in  reason  to  ask  a 
man  i'  that  case  to  come  to  a  fair.  Best  take 
your  liquor  at  bottom  of  cellar  steps,  say  I — 
-there's  not  so  far  to  fall  in  case  of  accident." 

William  responded,  with  a  touch  of  spleen, 
,  that  old  bygones  ought  to  be  old  bygones, 
especially  with  Christmas  coming  on.  And 
the  fat  host  asked  pleasantly  how  the  world 
wagged  with  his  friend. 

"None  so  well,"  grumbled  William.  "I 
lost  two  horses  y ester  morn.  A  couple  o' 
footsore  men  with  a  three  days'  growth  on 
their  chins  had  asked  a  lodging  over- 
night. I  gave  it  them,  seeing  they'd  money 
in  their  pockets,  though  I  wondered  how 
they'd  come  by  their  gains.  Then  liext 
morn  they  turn  out  to  be  whelps  o'  this 
Stuart  army  that's  gone  north  with.  Its  tail 
between  its  legs.  They'd  pistols,  they  :  had, 
and  so  I  had  to  let  'em  steal,  th'  horses." 

"  Ay,  they're  prime  thieves,  these  Charlie's 
men,"  agreed  the  other,  .with  all  an  easy- 
'  going  man's  contempt  for  a  defeated  cause. 
"  That  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  ye,  William — as 
bad,  or  near  thereby,  as  breaking  your  two 
legs  down  cellar  steps." 

A  look  of  great  craftiness  stole  into 
William's  eyes.  "  Well,  as  between  friends, 
Daniel,  it  wasn't  so  much  a  loss  -  as  a 
misfortune.  I  swopped  two  broken-winded 
horses,  good  for  nowt  sare  the  price  of  hide 
and  carcase,  for  yon  stolen  couple.  The 
chap  who  swopped  me  was  dithering  iti  his 
cups,  so  I'm  not  so  milch  what  you  call  out 
o'  pocket." 

Jonathan,  listening  to  all  this  from  the 
stable  door,  laughed  inbontinently.  He 
knew  his  own  dalesmen  so  well,  and  these 
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folk  of  Cumberland  were  not  vastly  different 
where  a  horse-deal  was  in  case. 

"Standish,  I  used  to  laugh  like  that," 
said  Mauleverer  nonchalantly.  "One  pays 
for  it,  I  always  find." 

Their  host  of  yesterday  turned  sharply, 
whispered  something  to  Daniel,  their  host  of 
to-day,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Come  on,  Daniel,"  said  William. 
"  They've  left  their  pistols  behind  them  this 
time.  My  two  good  horses  are  inside  your 
stable  yard." 

It  was  two  to  two  now,  and  Jonathan, 
growing  accustomed  to  long  odds,  was  per- 
plexed by  the  simplicity  of  the  affair.  After 
all  he  had  come  through  on  the  road  of  his 
choice,  it  seemed  child's  play  to  meet  a  fat 
host  who  came  to  him  with  naked  fists.  But 
the  host  had  been  the  prime  boxer  of  the 
north,  before  prosperity  and  good  living  had 
loosened  his  strength,  and  now  he  remembered 
many  ancient  tricks.  Twice  he  felled 
Standish,  who  rose  with  astonishing  per- 
sistency, and  caught  Daniel  a  wild  cut  across 
the  jaw.  But  the  return  blow  brought 
night  absolute  to  Jonathan. 

Mauleverer  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of 
William,  who  was  fighting  for  the  horses  he 
had  lost  yesterday ;  and,  when  these  two 
gentry  of  the  Prince's  returned  to  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  them,  they  saw  a  press  of 
villagers  gathered  round  the  two  hosts  who 
had  sheltered  them  on  successive  nights. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  "  asked 
William,  turning  to  the  crowd. 

"  Put  'em  in  stocks,"  came  a  voice.  "  It's 
lucky  we  have  two  sets  o'  stocks,  standing 
cheek  by  jowl  together,  like  man  and  wife, 
as  a  body  might  say.  They  should  fratch, 
by  that  token,  once  we've  got  'em  sitting 
side  by  side." 

"  That's  a  rare  notion,"  laughed  another 
of  the  crowd.  "  Give  'em  a  taste  o'  prison 
before  the  Sheriff  comes  to  hang  'em.  I  was 
never  one  for  Stuart  Charlie." 

He  lied.  When  the  march  came  swirling 
south,  with  the  pipes  rousing  echoes  from 
every  hill  and  crag,  he  had  been  for  Stuart 
Charlie,  because  he  saw  some  gain  in  it. 
Now,  when  he  knew  that  Carlisle  Castle,, 
garrisoned  by  a  forlorn  hope,  had  yielded  to 
the  Hanoverians,  he  was  a  Greorge's  man. 

Jonathan,  hustled  forward  to  the  village 
green,  got  out  of  his  sickness  and  bewilder- 
ment. "Blow  hot  or  cold,  you  lout!"  he 
said.    "  I  never  Hked  the  middle-men." 

Then  someone  struck  him  on  the  jaw,  and, 
when  this  world  opened  dizzily  again  to  him, 
his  feet  were  hampered.    There  was  a  jeering 


crowd  about  him,  and  he  felt  weak  and 
hungry.  Presently,  out  of  the  numbness  of 
heart  and  soul,  he  realised  that  he  was  sitting 
on  wet  ground,  with  his  feet  prisoned  in  the 
stocks  ;  and  two  was  company. 

"  Awake,  Standish,  are  you  ? "  asked 
Mauleverer.  "  I  never  met  a  man  who  got  to 
sleep  so  easily  when  the  world's  not  going 
very  well." 

"  Where  are  we,  by  your  leave  ?  " 

"  On  the  same  gay  road — where  else  ? 
After  all,  our  ankles  ached  as  much  when 
we  walked  the  highway  yesterday — walked, 
Standish,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  find 
horses  again  in  this  world." 

"  We  found  horses,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a 
gust  of  laughter,  "  and  we're  here  on  that 
account.  These  louts  have  left  our  hands 
free,  after  all.  You  will  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a  help,  sir.  They  have  us  by 
the  heels,  they  think,  but  we  disdain  them 
so  long  as  we  have  snuff." 

The  way  of  these  two  men,  here  for  their 
gibes  and  ridicule,  began  to  stir  queer 
feelings  in  the  crowd.  The  culprits  took 
snuff  with  extreme  precision  and  punctilio. 
They  talked  together  of  the  shower  of  sleet 
that  w^as  drenching  them  to  the  skin,  and 
wondered  if  better  weather  were  in  the 
making. 

When  a  coward  in  the  mob  came  forward 
and  began  to  tug  at  Mauleverer 's  boots,  in 
preparation  for  the  game  of  tickling  his  feet 
until  madness  came  on  him,  there  were 
protests,  and  two  or  three  of  the  village  folk 
ran  forward. 

"Let  him  be,"  said  Jonathan,  and  they 
drew  back,  surprised  by  his  persistent  gaiety. 

As  the  coward  got  Mauleverer's  right  boot 
off,  Jonathan  leaned  over  and  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  "  Well  done,"  he  said,  "  and 
now  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  me." 

The  man  lifted  his  head,  and  Jonathan 
dusted  both  eyes  for  him  till  he  whimpered 
that  he  would  go  blind  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  And  the  crowd  laughed,  liking  the 
way  of  these  vagabonds  who  took  their 
penance  gamely.  The  worst  of  the  horseplay 
was  over,  by  tacit  consent  of  the  villagers  ; 
but  they  did  not  forget  that  these  two  were 
horse-thieves.  Abhorrence  of  that  form  of 
robbery  was  inherent  in  their  blood,  and  they 
did  not  loose  their  prisoners.  Only  they 
contented  themselves  with  gibes  and  banter, 
instead  of  throwing  missiles  ;  and  the  change 
was  pleasant. 

"We  have  not  breakfasted,"  said  Jonathan 
fumbling  in  his  pockets,  "but  we've  tobacco.*^ 
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"  A  meal  in  itself,"  agreed  Mauleverer. 

The  ground  they  sat  on  was  chilly,  and 
their  legs  were  tilted  toward  the  sky  ;  but 
they  lit  their  pipes  and  smoked  with  a 
disarming,  grave  tranquillity. 

"  Smoke  while  you  may,"  growled  one  of 
the  onlookers.  "  Sheriff  has  been  sent  for, 
and  he's  a  quick  way  with  horse-thieves." 

They  smoked  while  they  might,  and  passed 
a  jest  or  two,  and  found  their  liking  for  each 
other  thrive  under  this  discipline  of  raillery 
and  great  discomfort. 

Mauleverer  turned  by  and  by,  his  voice 
too  low  for  the  crowd  to  hear.  "  I'm  getting 
a  grip  of  t'other  side  of  things,"  he  said, 
jeering  at  himself.  ^'  I've  earned  this 
penance,  earned  it  richly,  Standish.  But 
you — what  have  you  done  to  deserve  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  Galahad  myself." 

The  other  glanced  at  him,  then  shook  with 
laughter,  "  If  you're  Galahad,  you've  hit  on 
a  devihsh  fine  disguise.  Standish,  if  you 
could  only  see  yourself  !  A  four  days' 
beard,  a  smear  across  your  forehead  where 
the  rotten  carrot  hit  you — and  the  Galahad 
concealed  beneath  it  all  !  " 

Into  the  midst  of  it  all  a  post-chaise 
rattled.  By  instinct  Jonathan  knew  who  was 
seated  in  it.  She  had  a  knack  amounting 
almost  to  a  passion  of  finding  him  a  mas- 
querader,  and  always  playing  some  part  of 
comedy  or  farce. 

The  chaise  went  slowly  through  the  press 
of  villagers,  and  Miss  Linstoke  leaned  out  to 
learn  the  meaning. 

"  Oh,  hurry,  postillion  !  "  she  said,  in  her 
brisk,  imperative  way.  "  The  Judge  lies  ill 
in  Carlisle,  and  I  must  be  at  his  lodging.  I 
am  late  already." 

She  glanced  about  her,  saw  the  two  men 
in  the  stocks,  halted  a  moment  in  sheer 
distrust  of  herself.  Then  she  forgot  the 
Judge  ;  and  just  as  the  postillion  was 
whipping  forward,  in  obedience  to  a  tongue 
he  feared.  Miss  Linstoke  opened  the  chaise 
door,  stepped  lightly  into  the  sleety  road,  and 
would  have  fallen  if  a  man  had  not  clutched 
her  by  the  arm. 

"  My  thanks,"  she  said,  in  her  royal  way, 
as  she  moved  forward  and  stood  facing  the 
two  thieves. 

Mauleverer  had  talked  lightly  of  penance 
a  while  since.  In  grim  earnest  he  found  it 
now.  She  saw  and  knew  him,  but  as  one 
remembers  a  face  that  has  passed  out  of  heart, 
if  not  out  of  mind.  Her  glance  sought 
Jonathan's.  Perhaps  a  four  days'  beard,  and 
feet  pilloried  in  the  stocks,  and  what  not, 
matter  less  to  women  than  men  think.  At 


any  rate,  Mauleverer  saw  a  light  in  her 
eyes  as  if  strong  dawn  were  moving  up  the 
hills.  And  in  that  light  his  own  hope 
went  out  for  good  and  all.  Deep  in  the 
deep  places  of  his  soul  his  clean  love  for  this 
girl  had  taken  root  and  thriven.  All  that 
might  have  been,  all  the  dull,  lifeless  road 
ahead,  lay  stretched  before  him.  He  suffered 
in  that  moment  as  only  strong  men  are 
allowed  to  suffer.  If  his  sins  were  many, 
noised  abroad  wherever  men  had  heard  of 
Beau  Mauleverer,  his  penance  was  extreme. 
Here,  as  he  sat  in  the  stocks,  a  figure  for 
derision,  the  fire  ate  inward  and  consumed 
him. 

He  did  not  know  as  yet  that  to  the  sinners 
on  a  grand  scale  is  given  a  repentance,  if 
they  will  take  it,  planned  on  ..he  like  big 
scale.  He  simply  sat  there,  his  feet  aching  in 
the  stocks,  and  thought  the  bitterness  of 
death  had  come.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
bitterness  of  life  had  reached  him  at  long 
last,  and  his  strength  was  in  the  making. 

Miss  Linstoke  stood  in  front  of  Jonathan 
and  mocked  him.  "Are  you  the  Prince 
to-day,  sir,  or  simply  a  rogue  in  the  stocks  ? 
Your  disguises  are  so  many." 

"  I  am  as  you  see  me,"  said  Jonathan 
briefly.  "  I  stole  two  horses,  and  the  Sheriff 
has  been  summoned." 

"  Oh,  how  consistent  rogues  are  !  First 
a  guinea  at  the  Rylstone  toll-bar,  then  five 
guineas  and  a  highwayman's  mask,  and  now 
a  common  horse-thief.  Your  descent  has 
been  rapid,  Mr.  Standish." 

"But  gay,"  assented  Jonathan.  "Mau- 
leverer here  assures  me  that  we  are  on  the 
great  gay  road.  We  disguise  our  happiness, 
I  own,  but  that  is  lest  folk  should  envy  us." 

Miss  Linstoke  regarded  him  with  troubled 
pansy  eyes.  Then  she  turned  sharply  to  the 
crowd.  "  These  gentlemen  go  free,"  she  said. 
"  Release  them." 

"  How  can  we,  Avith  the  Sheriff  sent  for  ? 
Horse-thieving's  a  grave  business,  mistress, 
choose  how  you  look  at  it." 

"  Ay,  fool,  so  is  the  imprisonment  of  men 
without  fair  trial.  I  know  these  gentlemen. 
Judge  Linstoke  knows  them." 

"  J udge  Linstoke  ?  "  echoed  the  man,  his 
effrontery  gone.  "We've  heard  of  Judge 
Linstoke  hereabouts.  He  gives  hard 
sentences." 

"  Yes,  to  hardened  rogues.  See  you,  there 
will  be  trouble  if  the  Sheriff  comes  and  finds 
these  friends  of  mine  in  the  stocks." 

From  his  very  pain  of  heart  Mauleverer 
found  humour  come  to  him.  "  You  put  us 
here,  you  yokels,,  ajid  you'll  have  to  face  the 
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business.  We're  innocent,  of  course,  and  the 
man  who  locked  me  into  this  quaint  pair  of 
boots  will  answer  for  it.  If  the  Sheriff  is  in 
good  humour,  he'll  only  crop  his  ears  for 
him,  close  to  the  head,  but  otherwise  there'll 
be  the  noose." 

Jonathan  laughed  in  his  haphazard  way, 
but  the  villagers  did  not  hear.  They  were 
daunted  by  this  fine,  imaginative  picture  that 
Miss  Linstoke  and  Mauleverer,  between  them, 
had  drilled  into  their  brains. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  prisoners  were 
freed  ;  and  they  took  no  joy  of  their  freedom 
for  a  while.  No  man's  legs  are  ready  for  a 
minuet  on  the  highway  just  at  once  after  the 
stocks  have  numbed  them.  They  hobbled 
to  the  inn,  recovered  their  sword-belts  and 
pistols ;  and,  when  they  came  out  again, 
knowing  themselves  armed,  they  moved 
with  a  firmer  step. 

"  You  go  to  Carlisle,  Miss  Linstoke  ?  "  said 
Jonathan.  "So  do  we.  We  can  give  you 
safe-conduct  when  we've  got  our  horses  out 
of  stable." 

Without  let  or  hindrance,  they  crossed  the 
yard  and  hustled  the  ostler  into  some  show 
of  speed  in  clapping  on  the  saddles.  The 
host,  accepting  the  changed  face  of  things, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  his  trade  to  do,  followed 
them  with  many  expressions  of  regret  that 
their  stay  in  the  village  had  been  in- 
commoded. 

"  Good  for  you,  host ! "  drawled  Mau- 
leverer. "  Incommoded  ?  Try  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  stocks,  and  you'll  not  be  so  nice 
of  speech,  I  promise  you.  Standish,  you're 
fond  of  jests.  We've  been  incommoded,  says 
fat  Boniface." 

But  Jonathan  had  disappeared,  though  a 
moment  since  he  had  been  standing  in  the 
yard  ;  and  Miss  Linstoke  and  Mauleverer 
were  left  face  to  face.  It  angered  him  that 
she  should  show  no  diffidence,  no  sense  of 
constraint.  As  time  went,  it  was  not  long 
since  they  had  ridden  together  on  the  Gretna 
road ;  as  the  soul's  clock  reckons  time, 
however,  many  years  had  passed.  She  had 
crossed  the  barrier  between  girlish  dreams 
and  riper  knowledge,  and  Mauleverer  was  a 
shadow,  no  more,  no  less,  moving  across  a 
world  of  real  folk. 

"Life's  deuced  odd.  Miss  Linstoke,"  he 
said  lamely. 

"Life  is  surprising,  I  admit,  but,  oh,  so 
good  to  taste !  Dreams  are  pleasant,  and 
buttercups  and  daisies  are  good  for  weaving 
into  garlands,  but  I'm  tired  of  child's 
play." 

He  felt  himself  swept  aside,  not  petulantly, 


not  with  anger  prompted  by  regret,  but  with 
a  carelessness  that  was  not  counterfeited 

"  Why  does  not  Mr.  Standish  come  ? " 
she  asked  presently.  "  He  knows  that  I'm 
in  haste." 

Jonathan  knew  that  she  was  in  haste, 
but  he  was  obsessed  by  the  belief  that  a  few 
days'  growth  on  his  chin  mattered.  He  had 
gone  into  the  inn  and  found  there  a  pert 
chambermaid,  and  had  asked  for  a  razor. 

"  'Tis  pity  you  should  cut  your  throat  for 
any  woman's  sake,"  said  the  maid  demurely. 
"  Not  one  of  us  is  worth  it." 

Standish,  in  a  high  mood  of  seriousness, 
was  minded  to  be  furious.  It  was  absurd, 
after  these  days  of  hardship,  that  his  face, 
and  the  way  of  his  love  for  Miss  Linstoke, 
should  be  plain  for  any  tavern  wench  to 
read.  Then  the  unalterable  humour  of  the 
road  came  back  to  him. 

"Not  one  of  you  is  worth  it — true,"  he 
assented  cheerfully. 

So  then  she  pouted ;  and,  when  he  did 
not  follow  the  lead  her  vanity  had  given 
him,  she  bridled.  But  it  was  all  one  to 
Jonathan,  and  in  the  end  he  made  his  way  to 
the  host's  bed-chamber.  He  shaved  hurriedly 
but  cleanly,  washed  odd  stains  of  carrots  and 
rotten  eggs  from  his  face,  end  stepped  out 
into  the  inn  front  with  something  of  a 
bridegroom's  air. 

"  Sir,  you've  delayed  me,"  snapped  Miss 
Linstoke.    "  Why  ?  " 

"  Cannot  you  see  ? "  said  Mauleverer 
lazily.  "He  always  learns  a  new  trick  of 
fence  when  we're  together.  Contrast  his 
chin  with  mine." 

"  Coxcomb,  lead  me  to  my  chaise  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  little  wayward  smile. 

They  took  the  road,  these  three.  Astonish- 
ing as  the  Prince's  wild  march  to  the  throne 
had  been — and  more  astounding  the  sudden 
mad  retreat — there  was  a  quiet  surprise,  too, 
about  this  five-mile  journey  to  Carlisle. 
The  man  thwarted  of  a  bride  at  Rylstone 
toll-bar,  the  man  who  had  fought  for 
the  girl's  happiness,  were  guarding  the  chaise 
in  which  Miss  Linstoke  hurried  north.  And 
the  two  men  were  friends,  though  one  of 
them,  so  far  as  his  heart  was  concerned, 
had  taken  a  mortal  hurt. 

When  they  reached  Carlisle  and  the 
Judge's  lodging  there.  Miss  Linstoke  was 
insistent  that  both  should  come  in  ;  but 
Mauleverer  declined. 

"By  your  leave,"  he  said,  "I  have  to 
counter  Standish's  attack.  I  go  in  search  of 
a  barber." 

It  was  not  raining  in  Carlisle,  as  it 
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happened.  Grey  sleet  was  falling  instead, 
and  through  the  murk  of  it  Mauleverer 
passed,  a  fine,  upstanding  figure  of  a  rogue. 

"  He  goes  well,"  said  Jonathan,  sharp 
pitj  in  his  voice. 

. "  Sir,  I  shall  never  understand  you  men," 
she  said,  as  they  went  indoors.  "  You 
always  take  each  other's  part." 

"  What  else  is  there  to  do  ?  We're  simple 
folk,  hemmed  in  by  women  we  shall  never 
understand." 

"You  are  clearly  out  of  temper,  Mr. 
Standish,"  she  said.  "Will  you  wait  here 
and  cool  it  while  I  run  itp  to  see  my  father  ? 
He  may  be  well  enough  to  thank  you  for 
your  escort." 

She  did  not  find  the  Judge  in  his  bedroom, 
and  ran  out  in  great  alarm.  On  the  way 
downstairs  she  met  her  father's  body-servant, 
an  elderly  fellow  of  discretion  and  partial 
sobriety. 

"  The  Judge  is  better,  mistress.  He's 
downstairs,  with  devilled  kidneys  and  a  pint 
of  claret  in  front  of  him.  He  has  been 
asking  for  you  very  often." 

"He  is  well  enough  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Standish,"  she  said,  as  she  reached  the  hall. 
"Claret  and  devilled  kidneys  are  always  a 
sign  of  convalescence." 

With  the  fugitive  smile  that  half  admitted 
him  to  friendship  and  half  disdained  him, 
she  beckoned  him  into  the  parlour  on  their 
right.  It  was  a  room  panelled  to  the  ceiling, 
old  with  the  rustling  ghosts  of  many  judges 
who  had  sipped  their  wine  and  jested  here 
when  the  day's  work  was  over.  Judge 
Linstoke,  as  he  sat  at  the  table,  the  ruddy 
hearth-glow  and  the  candle-light  playing 
round  his  square,  decisive  face,  was  a  figure 
to  uphold  the  traditions  of  his  forbears. 

"Ah,  here  at  last,  child  ? "  he  said 
sharply.  "  It  was  well  enough  to  pay  a  call 
of  duty  for  me  on  my  kinsman,  since  I 
couldn't  go  myself,  but  you've  taken  a 
pretty  time  to  drive  five  miles  out  and  home 
again." 

She  went  to  his  side  and  ruffled  his  stiff 
iron-grey  hair  with  a  liberty  no  other  dared 
have  taken.    "  You  to  be  angry  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"  I'm  at  war  with  all  mankind,  I  tell  you. 
Isn't  it  enough  to  have  gout  in  the  feet, 
and  gout  in  the  bones  and  head  of  me  ?  I 
tell  you,  child,  I  feel  like  the  bagpipes  must 
do,  with  one  of  Charlie's  Highlanders 
torturing  them.  I've  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  music  since  coming  to  Carlisle,  and  I 
know." 

Jonathan,  doubtful  of  his  welcome  at  the 
first,  retreated  still  further  into  the  shadowed 


door-space.  There  was  such  confidence 
between  these  two,  such  ripe  affection,  salted 
by  humour,  that  he  felt  himself  an  intruder 
and  an  alien. 

"  There,  child,  you  look  bonnie,  after  all," 
said  the  Judge  presently — "  like  your  mother 
when  I  first  went  wooing.  And  now  she's 
dead,  and  I'm  an  old  man  with  gout  I  " 

Illness  had  unsteadied  Judge  Linstoke. 
His  voice  broke  for  a  moment,  but  he  re- 
covered gamely  and  filled  himself  a  bumper. 
"  Here's  to  life  I  "  he  said,  lifting  his  glass. 
"She  's  an  odd  box  o'  tricks,  but  then  so  is 
a  woman.  That  is  why  we're  fond  of  both, 
maybe.  Why  were  you  so  late  in  cominsr, 
child  ?  " 

"  There  were  two  rogues  in  the  stocks  as 
we  drove  by." 

"  And  you  stayed  to  help  them  out  ?  You 
would.  I've  spent  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime 
in  getting  rogues  safely  haltered,  and  you 
spend  your  time  freeing  them.  I  always  said 
that  women  live  to  undo  a  man's  patient 
work." 

"  One  of  the  rascals  was  named  Jonathan 
Standish.  And,  father,  I  wish  you  had  seen 
him,  with  a  chin  like  a  wayside  tramp's  and 
the  smear  of  a  broken  carrot  across  his  fore- 
head. I  did  not  stay  to  help  him — not  at 
first— but  merely  to  laugh,  in  the  midst  of 
these  sad  times." 

"  They  dared  put  Standish  in  the  stocks  ?  " 
snapped  the  Judge.  "  I  was  thinking 
much  of  him  to-day.  Full  to  the  brim  of 
fantastical,  high  motives — a  dreamer — but 
there's  steel  in  the  lad's  spine !  Where 
is  he,  Alison  ?    I  need  him." 

After  the  nightmare  journeys  of  these  past 
days — after  ambush,  fight,  and  skirmish — 
after  that  walk  with  Mauleverer  over  a  road 
hollowed  out  by  the  passing  of  two  armies,  its 
pools  frozen  so  hard  that  their  ankles  all  but 
broke  at  every  step—after  it  all,  Jonathan 
found  himself  seated  at  a  good  table,  with 
warmth  and  friends  beside  him. 

Miss  Linstoke  was  pleased  to  minister  to 
his  thirst  and  hunger,  though  he  protested. 
He  was  a  dreamer,  as  the  Judge  had  said  ; 
and,  while  he  ate  and  drank,  he  was  aware 
that  this  girl  with  the  pansy  eyes  had  brought 
the  swift  beat  of  angels'  wings  into  his 
life. 

"  Alison  told  me  that  your  chin  was  like  a 
tramp's,"  said  the  J udge,  breaking  up  a  silence 
that  was  growing  burdensome.  "  When  did 
you  find  time  to  shave  ?  " 

"  At  the  inn,  sir." 

"  Good  !  A  man  who  can  think  of  his 
chin  between  the  stocks  and  the  gallows  is 
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a  man  I  like  to  meet.  You're  aware, 
Standish,  that  this  Rising  is  o\^er  and  done 
with  ?  You're  aware  that  every  step  you 
take  in  Carlisle  streets  is  shadowed  by  the 
Government  I  serve  ?  " 

Like  a  knife  at  his  heart,  Jonathan  felt  a 
pain  he  did  not  understand,  until,  in  leisure, 
he  could  remember  his  meetings  with  Charles 
Edward — the  strength  and  grace  of  a  man  in 
whom  kingship  was  inborn. 

"  It  shall  not  fail.  There's  to  be  a  battle. 
Soon  or  late-  " 

"  Take  an  old  man's  word  for  it.  It  was 
a  high  endeavour,  lad,'^nd  it  failed  because 
it  aimed  too  high  for  this  world.    In  the 

next         Oh,  fill  your  glass,  Standisb  !  I'm 

too  old  and  gouty  to  guess  where  Stuart 
Charles  will  stand  when  the  Trump  o' 
Judgment  comes.  Besides,  it  would  be 
treasonable  to  the  Government  I  serve." 

When  Standish  asked  what  had  happened 
during  the  past  week,  it  was  Miss  Linstoke 
who  told  the  tale  for  him.  She  spoke  quickly, 
as  one  who  had  witnessed  tragic  scenes  and 
did  not  care  to  dwell  too  long  on  them. 

"  My  father,  after  the  assizes,  fell  ill,  and 
we  stayed  here.  I  saw  the  brave  defeated 
army  march  into  the  town.  I  saw  the  Prince, 
his  face  gay  like  sunlight  through  the 
rain.  They  spent  a  night  here,  and  then 
Colonel  Towneley  volunteered  to  hold  the 
Castle,  to  give  the  retreat  a  respite  ;  and  the 
Prince  would  not  listen  till  they  persuaded  him 
that  his  Highlanders  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  safety.  If  I  were  Towneley's  wife, 
I  should  be  proud." 

"Alison's  keen  for  the  high  endeavour, 
too,"  said  the  Judge.  "Oh,  how  you 
youngsters  cry  for  the  moon,  and  will  not 
rest  until  you  fall  to  earth  again  ! " 

"  The  Castle  held  out  for  two  days,  and 
after  that  they  brought  Towneley  out  into  the 
market-square.  They  asked  him  if  he  would 
recant  his  Stuart  faith,  and  he  lifted  his  head 
to  the  rain  and  said  he  hoped  to  die  like  a 
gentleman." 

"  Fine,"  murmured  the  Judge,  "  fine  and 
quixotic,  Standish.  Towneley  seems  to  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  dreamer,  too.  One  always 
pays  for  dreams,  I  tell  you — sometimes  with 
one's  head." 

Miss  Linstoke  stood  there  in  the  candle- 
light, slim  and  eager.  "  If  I  w^ere  Towneley's 
wife,"  she  repeated,  "  I  should  be  proud.  I 
should  shed  tears  at  his  grave — tears  of  sheer 
happiness.  To  go  into  the  Castle,  waiting 
there  for  death,  when  he  might  have  taken 
his  chance  in  the  open — to  care  nothing  at 
all,  so  long  as  he  served  his  Prince — there 


are  few  of  his  breed  left,  and  none  among 
the  younger  men." 

Jonathan  was  roused.  He  had  no  great 
faith  in  himself — rather  a  sort  of  ""humorous 
contempt  of  what  he  thought  his  easy-going 
nature — but  he  was  the  one  man  here  to 
stand  for  the  younger  generation.  "  I  take 
up  your  challenge.  Give  me  a  second 
hazard  of  the  kind,  and  I'll  accept  it." 

"  At  a  price  ?  "  said  Miss  Linstoke,  with 
daintiest  irony.  "  Is  it  a  guinea  this  time,  or 
a  pile  of  gold,  or  a  minuet  on  the  highway  ? 
No  highwayman  does  anything  without  his 
price." 

She  had  stung  him  into  fury  unexpectedly, 
and  was  dismayed  by  the  result,  as  women 
are.  Standish  leaned  his  hands  on  the  table, 
his  eyes  ablaze  and  level  with  her  own.  "  Yes, 
I've  my  price — your  heart  to  wear  on  my 
sleeve,  good  for  men  to  see." 

"  Daws  might  peck  at  it." 

"  Once,"  said  Standish  grimly.  "  After- 
wards there's  a  way  to  treat  pecking  daws." 

The  three  of  them  were  silent  from  sheer 
astonishment.  The  fever  and  unrest  of '  the 
times  were  on  them,  and  shams  were  swept 
aside.  Jonathan  had  broken  all  rules  of 
conduct  by  stating,  without  reserve  or  casual 
lying,  how  his  own  heart  stood. 

It  was  the  Judge  who  broke  up  the  tension. 
He  began  to  laugh,  and  laughed  more  and 
more  until  his  eyes  were  weak  with  tears. 
"  Alison,"  he  said  at  last,  "  it  is  the  most 
diverting  offer  of  marriage  ever  heard  of. 
You'll  have  to  pledge  yourself  to  this  adven- 
turer ;  there's  a  look  of  will-not-be-denied 
about  him." 

She  did  not  smile — simply  stood  there,  her 
glance  meeting  Jonathan's.  Then  her  brows 
lifted  with  the  old  disdain.  "  Have  you  ten 
guineas  at  command,  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  child.    Why  ?  " 

"  Ransom  me,  by  your  leave.  This 
adventurer  is  rising  in  the  world,  and  one 
guinea  will  not  bribe  him  now." 

She  curtsied  to  her  father  and  was  gone, 
leaving  a  nip  of  east  wind  in  the  room. 

"  It's  droll,  Standish,  how  women  hug  a 
grievance.  Alison  knows  she  was  well  rid  of 
that  Gretna  business— knows  you'd  rather 
meet  the  headsman  than  a  bribe— but  she 
won't  get  the  rankle  out  of  her  mind.  The 
best  of  them  are  like  that." 

"  Do  you  let  me  win  her,  sir  ?  I've  my 
sword  and  a  house  called  Wuthrums, 
smothered  in  debt,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  open  road.  To  be  honest,  that  is  all  I 
have." 

The  Judge  drummed  with  his  fingers  on 
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the  table,  then  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  Standish,"  he  said,  "  it's  true  that  a  man 
gets  what  he  wants,  if  he  prays  stark  and 
constant  for  it.  For  twenty  years  I  needed 
a  son,  and  none  came  till  you  met  us  at  the 
Eylstone  toll-gate.  Then  you  went,  like  a 
puff  of  wind,  following  this  mad  fellow  of  a 
Stuart,  and  I  missed  you.  I  never  wanted 
any  man  about  me  as  I  wanted  you  three 
hours  ago." 

"I'm  here,  sir,  entirely  at  your  service." 

"  There's  a  grim,  north-country  physician 
here  in  Carlisle,  who's  been  attending  me. 
He  came  this  morning,  thumped  me  about, 
and  asked  whether  I  liked  truth  or  lies. 
I  explained  to  him  that  liking  for  the  truth 
was  inborn  in  me.  Then  he  said  bluntly 
what  ailed  me,  and  gave  me  a  month  to  live, 
with  care.  So  I  got  up,  of  course,  and  said 
in  that  case  I'd  have  devilled  kidneys  and  a 
pint  of  claret.  If  physicians  could  give  me 
only  a  month  of  slops  and  lying  on  a  bed,  I'd 
mortgage  the  inheritance." 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  that  ? "  protested 
Jonathan. 

Oh,  no  sympathy  !  I've  seen  life,  and 
I'm  ready  to  lie  down  and  get  to  sleep. 
There'll  be  a  better  waking  on  the  morrow, 
lad." 

Jonathan  did  not  know  what  he  said — the 
words  ran  out  of  their  own  accord.  He 
stood  so  close  to  his  own  father's  death,  so 
close  to  the  perils  that  had  followed,  thick 
on  each  other's  heels,  that  his  heart  spoke 
unchecked.  Speed  of  action,  not  time  as  the 
clock  marks  it,  had  brought  these  two  into  a 
close  relationship. 

"  So  that  is  your  feeling  ?  "  said  the  Judge 
drily.  "  It  seems  I've  found  a  son  at  last ; 
the  pity  is  that  we  have  to  say  good-bye  so 
soon." 

Then  he  talked  of  his  daughter,  of  the 
unsettled  times.  Whichever  way  this  warfare 
ended,  the  towns  and  highways  would  be 
filled  with  the  jackals  who  always  prowl  on 
the  outskirts  of  honest  tight. 

"  In  brief,  Standish,  you  won  her  at  the 
Rylstone  toll-gate.  Finish  the  ride  ;  Gretna's 
just  over  the  Border.  Forgive  the  iDluntness. 
A  dying  man  does  not  waste  time." 

The  wonder  of  it,  the  simplicity,  captured 
Jonathan.  He  wasted  one  whole  minute  in 
a  dream. 

"You  are  forgetting  Miss  Linstoke  in  this 
matter,"  he  said  by  and  by. 

"True.  Women  are  so  odd.  Here's  a 
dying  man  wanting  her  safety,  and  a  youngster 
wanting  her  happiness,  and  a  bedlam  of 
Charlie's  men  and  George's  men  cutting 


each  other's  throats,  and  Alison  will  ask 
to  be  wooed — here  a  dropped  glove,  and 
there  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  then  six  months 
of  withdrawals  and  advances,  and  what  not. 
There's  no  time  for  it,  I  tell  you." 

At  Jonathan's  heart  the  little  lamp  he 
carried  there  burned  suddenly  to  flame. 
"  By  your  leave,  sir,  she  does  not  give  me  her 
regard.    That  is  all.    Why  talk  of  it  ?  " 

So  then  the  Judge  cancelled  twenty  years. 
He  had  loved  Alison's  mother  in  just  this 
fashion,  a  little  absurdly,  a  little  too  finely 
for  this  world's  give  and  take,  but  with  a 
strength  that  abode  with  him  still. 

"  Are  you  pledged  to  the  Prince's  cause  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  I've  done  the  last  errand  he  gave  me, 
but  I'm  pledged  to  him." 

"You'll  not  stay  till  claret  and  devilled 
kidneys  have  shortened  my  leave  here  ? 
Jonathan,  I  want  you  about  me.  They're  a 
week  and  a  day  ahead  of  you,  those  misguided 
Highlanders.  Will  you  not  be  about  me  just 
for  this  little  while  ?  " 

The  call  of  the  open  road  was  in  his  ears 
again ;  but  a  lame  dog  needed  him,  and  he 
stayed  on. 

Miss  Linstoke  came  in  presently,  and 
stood  half  between  the  door  and  the  candle- 
light. "  Ten  guineas  would  not  bribe  him  ?  " 
she  asked,  her  voice  dangerously  quiet. 
"  Offer  him  twenty,  then." 

The  Judge  was  his  own  man  again. 
"Alison,"  he  said,  "I  entertain  an  honoured 
guest.  Get  up  to  your  nursery  and  pray 
for — for  manners,  child.  If  you'd  had  grace 
to  be  a  boy,  I'd  have  known  how  to  lick  you 
into  shape." 

Late  that  evening,  when  the  Judge  was 
abed  and  sleeping  tranquilly,  Standish  went 
out  into  the  Carlisle  streets.  There  was  sleet 
underfoot  and  a  driving  wind,  but  these 
were  better  than  the  stifled  indoor  air. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  Castle.  A  light 
burned  here  and  there,  throwing  the  squat, 
unlovely  front  into  darker  outline.  For 
Jonathan,  the  place  was  lit  with  glamour. 
Here  Towneley  had  gone  to  certain  death  ; 
here  he  had  come  out  to  meet  the  fate  he 
coveted.  Till  time  ended,  Carlisle  would  be 
haloed  by  the  story  of  one  gallant  gentleman 
and  of  the  forlorn  hope  who  did  not  fear  to 
die  with  him. 

His  heart  ached  for  Scotland,  ached  to 
follow  the  army  pressing  north.  Why  had 
he  agreed  to  be  tied  by  the  leg  here,  because 
an  old  man  needed  him  ?  There  was  room 
and  freedom  yonder,  and  a  chance  to  play 
the  man. 
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"  One  was  born  a  fool,  I  suppose,"  said 
Jonathan,  with  his  gentlest  laugh.  "Un- 
doubtedly that  is  the  explanation." 

He  pictured  rousing  battles  across  the 
Border,  perils  by  night  and  day  that  he 
might  have  undertaken  for  the  Prince,  the 
stride  of  a  good  horse  under  him,  eating  up 
the  miles.  And  he  had  bartered  it  all  for 
attendance  on  a  dying  man !  The  young 
blood  in  him  rebelled.  Was  he  a  priest  or 
doctor,  to  stay  on  here  when  battle  was 
singing  like  a  pibroch  to  him  ? 

In  the  quiet  of  the  night  he  remembered 
his  hot  challenge  to  Miss  Linstoke  that  he, 
too,  would  go  into  darkness,  as  Towneley 
had  done,  if  she  would  point  the  way  for 
him.  She  had  not  pointed  the  way,  but  the 
Judge  had. 

It  came  to  him,  down  from  the  starlit 
sky,  this  knowledge  of  the  enterprise. 
So  Towneley  had  felt  when  he  volunteered 
to  go  into  Carlisle  Castle,  instead  of  meeting 
happier  perils  in  the  open.  Yet  Towneley 
stayed. 

Jonathan,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
knew  true  humility,  the  roots  of  which  are 
grounded  in  common,  thrifty  earth,  and  its 
flowers,  later  on,  are  white  as  knighthood. 
If  Towneley  had  been  content  to  be  tied  by 
the  leg,  why  not  a  lesser  man  ? 

He  turned  at  last  to  seek  the  Judge's 
lodging.  Not  fifty  paces  away  he  saw  the 
cloaked  figure  of  a  man,  blurred  in  the 
starshine  and  the  cloudy  moonlight,  and  his 
hand  reached  down  for  his  pistol.  The 
figure  glided  out  before  him  and  was  lost  in 
the  narrow  windings  of  the  street. 

"  Another  jackal !  "  Stand ish  .  muttered. 
"  Faith,  how  they  loathe  the  sight  of  a 
pistol-muzzle  I " 

The  next  morning  Judge  Linstoke  woke 
with  an  insistent  cry  for  Jonathan.  He 
was  weak  and  shaken — a  child  whose  needs 
must  be  ministered  to  at  once.  When 
Stand ish  came,  he  was  content,  and  slept 
again.  And  so  this  siege  went  on— the.  siege 
undertaken  in  glad  memory  of  Colonel 
Towneley — until  Jonathan  began  to  know 


what  lack  of  sleep  meant.  Sleep  waited 
for  him  at  every  turn ;  it  threw  dust 
in  his  eyes  when  he  was  striving  to  keep 
eyelids  open  ;  it  tempted  him  to  lay  down 
his  courage  and  sell  his  manhood  for  an 
hour's  forgetfulness.  He  could  not  yield. 
The  Judge  needed  him,  that  was  all.  Day 
by  day  the  knowledge  gained  on  him  that 
he  was  priest  and  doctor  both,  nursing  a 
sick  man  back  to  health.  He  gave  of  his 
strength,  and  Judge  Linstoke  sucked  it  up 
as  a  thirsty  man  drinks  water.  And 
Jonathan  lost  flesh ;  but  the  patient  asked 
oftener  for  claret  and  a  good  cut  from  the 
joint,  and  that  was  so  much  to  the  good. 

Whenever  Standish  got  out  for  a  run 
into  the  open,  he  was  aware  of  a  cloaked 
figure  shadowing  him.  The  figure  would 
not  come  within  pistol  distance,  and  the 
stealthiness  of  it  all  would  have  troubled  him 
at  usual  times  ;  but  to  Jonathan,  sick  of 
inaction  within  doors,  the  hazard  was  a 
stimulus.  He  kept  his  pistols  ready,  and 
grew  to  love  this  jackal  who  shared  his  night 
walks  with  him. 

He  met  Miss  Linstoke  often  these  days, 
and  he  had  not  guessed  till  now  that  a 
woman's  temper  could  be  forged  of  such 
brittle  steel.  She  was  waspish.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  sting  of  the  old  serpent  that  once 
wrecked  Eden  had  got  into  her  tongue. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  this  enterprise,  after 
Jonathan  had  given  out  his  strength  in  the 
sick-room  upstairs,  and  was  proposing  to  eat 
a  good  meal  before  going  out  of  doors,  he 
met  Miss  Linstoke  on  the  stair. 

"  You  serve  the  Judge  very  well,"  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  skirts  from  him  as  if 
he  had  the  plague.  "What  is  your  price 
nowadays  ?  " 

Jonathan's  easy-going  temper  snapped. 
He  looked  her  up  and  down  and  laughed. 
"  Just  to  forget  you.  Miss  Linstoke." 

Her  eyes  grew  soft  and  pleading.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  hurt  a  child.  But,  by  some  gift 
of  common-sense,  he  let  the  feeling  go  and 
passed  out  into  the  hazard  of  the  Carlisle 
streets. 
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By    T.    p.    CAMEEON  WILSON, 

Author  of  "  The  Friendly  Enemy etc. 


JND  what,"  inquired 
Uncle  Peter,  "  is  an 
ice-wafer  ?  " 

Uncle  Peter  is 
small  and  very  im- 
portant. He  wears 
gold  pince-nez,  and 
can,  and  does,  put 
F.R.S.  after  his 
name.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Uncle  Peter  was 
mayor  of  a  Cornish  borough  town — Saint 
Someone  or  other.  They  made  him  mayor 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  hygiene.  (You 
may  remember  his  pamphlet  on  the  "  Pulex 
Irritans  and  its  pestiferous  ubiquity." 
Poor  Uncle  Peter  was  chaffed  by  every 
comic  paper  in  the  country  about  that 
"  ubiquity  "  business.)  And  ever  since  then 
his  original  importance  has  been  increased 
by  what  a  rude  school-fellow  of  his  called 
"  the  public  touch." 

He  faced  his  nephew  in  the  seaside 
lodging-house  to  which  a  cruel  Fate  had 
sent  him  as  "emergency  parent"  to  his 
sister's  son. 

"And    what,"    he    asked,  simmering 
importantly,  "  is  an  ice-wafer  ? " 
"  He  takes  a  tin." 
"  Who  takes  a  tin  ?  " 

"  The  man — on  the  beach.  He  takes  a 
tin  and  he  shoves  a  biscuit  on  it,  and  he 
slobs  ice-cream  on  it,  and  then  he  shoves 
another  biscuit  on  it,  and  he  barges  it  off 
the  tin." 

"  And  you  have  eaten  this  compound  ?  " 
"  Rather  I    Every  bally  morning,  after 
bathing." 

"  You  will  not  do  so  again.  Such  mix- 
tures are  made  under  conditions  which 
render  sanitation  impossible.  They  are  a 
veritable  hot-bed " — he  paused  here,  but 
hurried  on  again — "of  disease.  They 
positively  swarm  with  microbes." 

"  They're  jolly  good  to  eat." 

Uncle  Peter  surveyed  his  fourteen-year- 
old  nephew's  radiant  health,  as  he  stood 
before  him,  hands  in  pockets,  brown  bare 
legs  wide  apart,  and  brilliant  eyes  shining 


out  of  a  flushed  and  freckled  face.  He 
found  his  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  a 
little  disconcerting,  somewhat  haggard  and 
joyless,  even  slightly  bilious.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window.  They  were  flying  kites 
on  the  beach — strong,  leaping,  joyous  things 
of  canvas  and  wood—  and  the  absurd  thought 
came  to  him  that  they  were  more  alive  than 
himself,  more  violent  in  their  joy  of  living, 
even  more  intellectual  in  their  striving  for 
sunlit  clouds.  He  turned  round  almost 
angrily,  to  find  his  nephew  helping  himself 
to  sugar  from  the  breakfast  table. 

"Only  a  bloomin'  couple,"  said  John 
calmly  —  "to  crunch,  y'know."  He  put 
his  heels  together,  crouched  like  Jessop, 
straightened  his  legs  like  a  pair  of  springs, 
and  leapt  through  the  door.  Uncle  Peter 
heard  him  continuing  the  leaps  downstairs. 
His  mathematical  mind,  counting  the  bumps, 
and  deciding  the  approximate  number  of 
steps,  came  to  the  ridiculous  conclusion  that 
he  had  gone  down  seven  steps  at  a  time. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  very  hot  day, 
Uncle  Peter  told  the  maid  who  cleared 
away  the  breakfast  things.  He  said  the 
same  thing  every  morning,  and  then  wished 
he  hadn't,  because  she  invariably  giggled 
and  said  nothing.  She  shied  like  a  nervy 
colt.  She  shied  at  the  table  whenever 
she  went  near  it,  backed  away  from  it 
coquettishly,  with  a  deep  blush,  positively 
went  up  on  her  hind  legs  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  flattened  herself  against  the  wall  in 
a  panic  of  impending  hysteria  if  you  passed 
her  in  the  passage.  Her  high  whinnying 
came  up  the  lodging-house  stairs  from 
below  with  a  frequency  which  might  have 
led  a  stranger  to  the  conclusion — erroneous 
— that  the  landlady,  her  mistress,  was  some- 
thing in  the  humorous  line.  She  was 
ghoulishly  infectious.  I  can  imagine  a 
viceroy  or  a  bishop  sitting  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  his  chair  in  her  presence,  and 
spilling  tea  over  things.  She  goaded  Uncle 
Peter  to  a  fury  that  swelled  his  veins.  It 
was  going  to  be  a  very  hot  day,  very  hot 
indeed,  and  he  didn't  want  to  go  out.  He 
wanted  to  read  The  Lancet  behind  Venetian 
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shutters,  he  wanted  to  swill  tepid  lime-juice 
and  write  letters,  till  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  there  were  not  so  many  buns  and 
ginger-beer  bottles  about.    He  wanted,  if 


^1 


Sunday  morning.  Dignity  on  the  boil,  he 
went  out,  leaving  her  to  prance  to  her 
nerve's  content. 

It  w^as  a  very  hot  day.  The  glaring  sea 
was  invisible,  except  where  the  rippled 
reflection  of  a  boat  splashed  it  with  shadow. 
The  beach  was  a  vast  picnic.  Uncle  Peter's 
progress  there  was  marked  by  public 
indignation.  An  impromptu  but  well- 
organised  meeting  of  parents  unanimously 
censured  him  for  destroying  their  darlings' 
castles.  At  every  turn  his  foot  trod  on  a 
battlement,  slid  into  a  moat,  exterminated 
a  railway  tunnel.  He  left  tears  behind 
him.  His  track  was  strewn  with  disaster. 
Perspiring    and   completely   unhappy,  he 


iTl 


\ 


**  The  foreij^ner  handed 
it   delicately  to  Uncle 
Peter." 


the  truth  be  told,  to  doze  a  little.  Why 
not  ?  But  the  maid  never  took  less  than 
twenty  minutes  to  cavort  the  breakfast 
things  in  nervous  detachments  down 
passages  where  a  delicious  danger  was  added 
to  her  progress  by  the  presence  of  other 
members  of  the  human  race.  He  tried  to 
endure  her,  but  she  was  like  a  hair-shirt  on 


avoided  by  hairs'-breadths  the  outstretched 
legs  of  dozing  couples,  the  sandy  lunch  of 
whole  families.  To  turn  back  was  impossible. 
Already  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  beach 
black-listing  him,  heard  the  whispered  "  Here 
he  comes  I  "  He  went  on,  becoming  hotter 
and  more  uncomfortable.  Sand  was  in  his 
boots.    He  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  mop  his 
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wet  brow,  and  had  dropped  it— the  hat — • 
consequently  sand  was  in  his  hait.  Gradually 
the  crowd  thinned.  The  families  became 
semi-detached.  He  walked  i  morei  brigljcly, 
hoping  to  reach  the  promenade,  where  there 
were  trams  and  ^^cabs,  without  having  to 
thread  that  maze  of '  disturbed\o  hunianity. 
But  these  things  are  done  for  us.  We  have 
small  control  over  our  desti?iies»;  v  The  Fates 
willed  that  at  this  moment,  thei  lines  of  two 
lives  should  cross, ,  In  after  [years.  Uncle 
Peter  used  to  trace  back  the  ^working8  of 
destiny  which  led  to  this  hour— the  conversa- 
tion with  his  nephew,  the  maddening  maid, 
the  self -created  disaster  which  barred  his 
retrogression  and  forced  him  forward.  He 
met  a  small  girl.  She  was  bare-legged  and 
sandy,  her  freckled  face  was  commonplace  ; 
thousands  of  her  made  the  beach  like  a  seal 
nursery  before  the  much-needed  slaughter 
day.  She  differed  from  her  sisters  in  one 
respect  only — she  was  sucking  an  ice-wafer 
and  watching  a  pierrot  in  mufti  for  whom 
she  had  a  secret  passion.  The  result  was 
that  she  walked  into  Uncle  Peter,  who  was 
saying  "  No  "  to  the  donkey  man.  The  ice- 
wafer,  the  moisture  of  which  had  bent  the 
biscuit  portion  into  a  reluctant  horseshoe, 
finding  that  Uncle  Peter's  waistcoat  offered 
too  much  resistence  for  its  oozing  personality, 
gave  it  up  and  sat  down  in  the  sand.  Its 
mistress  followed  it,  voicing  its  dumb  anguish 
with  her  own  strident  shrieks.  Far  off  in 
the  great  picnic  Uncle  Peter  saw  ominous 
stirrings.  Detached  atoms  of  humanity 
radiated  towards  him.  It  rolled  its  gigantic 
eye  in  his  direction.  Uncle  Peter  acted. 
He  seized  the  small  girl,  left  the  rapidly- 
expiring  wafer  to  dye  the  sand  with  its  futile 
juices,  and  bore  down  upon  a  mustard- 
coloured  barrow  announcing  . "  Ice-cornets, 
ice-boats,  ice-wafers,  ices,"  on  a  green  scroll 
surrounding  an  ambitious  portrait  of  His 
Majesty  the  King.  He  pulled  out  some 
money  and  said  something  hardly  articulate. 

The  white-sleeved  foreigner's  brown  face 
split  into  a  smile,  like  a  chestnut  on  a  fire. 
By  a  swift  process  of  conjuring,  he  evolved 
two  flat  portions  of  ice-cream  enclosed  neatly 
in  covers  of  biscuit,  and  said,  "  Duppenze. 
Yes.  Tharngyou  !  "  Uncle  Peter  put  down 
sixpence  and  started  to  fly.  "  Vorpenze 
change,  yes,"  said  the  foreigner,  surprised 
into  a  semblance  of  honesty.  Uncle  Peter 
came  back.  One  of  the  ice- wafers  had  gone, 
and  with  it  the  little  girl.  The  other — fat, 
cool,  inviting,  its  cold  juices  beginning  to 
soften  the  thin  biscuit  that  held  it — waited 


disconsolate  on  the  polished  Wood  of  the 
barrow. >  -  I  I  ; 

The  foreigner  handed  it  delicately  to 
^  Uncle  i  Peter,  and,  leaving  disgorged  a  some- 
what sticky  fourpence,  said,  "  Ize-kream, 
ize-wavah,  yes,"  with  a  sort  of  deafening 
coquetry.  v 

Uncle  Peter,  flustered  and  hot,  took  it. 
He  moved  off,  holding  it  as  a'  girl  holds  her 
first  cigarette.  , 

It  was  a  very  hot  day.  >  Uncle  Peter  sat 
down,  a  proceeding  for  which  he"  was 
subsequently  charged  twopence.  A  large 
portion  of  the  ice-cream,  seeing  his  knee 
immediately  below  it,  left  the  embrace  of  its 
biscuit  and  tried  to  sit  on  him.  Some  of  it 
succeeded.  Uncle  Peter  grabbed  at  it.  His 
position  was  strangely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Chinese  gentleman  who  "  burnt  his  hand 
with  the  crackling."  Uncle  Peter  sucked 
his  fingers. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day.  Far  out  at  sea  the 
air  quivered  and  shimmered.  Along  the 
promenade  the  dust  lay  thick  under  a  blazing 
sun.  Sand,  hot  sand,  was  in  Uncle  Peter's 
hair  and  nose  and  mouth  and  throat. 
Thoughts  of  his  tepid  lime-juice  moved  him 
strangely,  stirred  him  like  distant  music 
heard  in  boyhood's  hour. 

He  took  a  large  mouthful  of  the  ice- wafer. 
His  inexperience  misled  him.  These  things 
require  a  certain  nicety  of  judgment.  His 
mouthful  was  far,  far  too  large.  It  made 
his  teeth  ache,  it  made  his  head,  his  very 
eyes,  ache.  He  waited  in  a  sort  of  trance,  a 
frigid  agony,  for  some  of  it  to  undergo  the 
processes  which  would  reduce  its  bulk  and 
raise  its  temperature. 

At  this  moment  his  nephew  appeared, 
running  towards  him.  Without  a  second's 
hesitation.  Uncle  Peter  put  the  rest  of  the 
ice-wafer  into  his  coat-pocket. 

With  an  effort  that  convulsed  his  whole 
body,  he  swallowed  the  coldness  that  was  in 
his  mouth.  His  nephew  found  him  gasping, 
apoplectic,  breathless,  looking  strangely 
like  an  old  hen  which  has  managed  to 
consume  en  masse  a  portion  of  garbage 
obviously  intended  to  be  taken  on  the 
instalment  system. 

"  Hullo,  Uncle  Peter  I  "  said  John. 
"  Whassiip  ?  " 

Uncle  Peter,  desiring  nothing  so  much  as 
the  absence  of  his  nephew,  proved  himself, 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  a  man  of 
action. 

"  Here,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  is  a  penny. 
Go  and  buy  yourself — an  ice-wafer  !  " 
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OW  over  the  wide, 
pallid,  almost  un- 
ruffled expanse  of 
tide  a  great  ghost- 
grey  bird  came 
flapping  shoreward 
heavily.  The  shore, 
drowsing  under  the 
June  sun,  was  as 
flat  and  seemingly 
as  limitless  as  the 
sea,  except  to  the  right,  where  the  unfenced 
levels  of  the  grass  foamed  golden-green 
along  the  fringe  of  the  wooded  hills. 
Between  the  waveless  pallor  of  the  water  and 
the  windless  warm  glow  of  the  grass  was 
drawn  a  narrow  riband  of  copper  red — the 
smooth  mud-flats  left  naked  by  the  tide. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  grass  the  bleached 
ribs  of  an  ancient  fishing-smack,  borne 
thither  years  ago  in  some  tempestuous 
conspiracy  of  wind  and  tide,  stood  up  nakedly 
from  the  dry  red  mud,  and  seemed  to  beg  the 
leaning  grass  to  cover  them.  Upon  one  of 
these  grey  ribs  the  great  grey  bird  alighted, 
balancing  himself  unsteadily  for  a  moment,  as 
if  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  then 
settling  to  an  immobility  that  seemed  to 
make  him  a  portion  of  the  wreck  itself. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  the  Grey 
Yisitor  never  stirred,  never  ruffled  a  feather — 
not  even  when  a  gorgeous  black-and-red 
butterfly  alighted,  with  softly  fanning  wings, 
within  a  foot  of  him  ;  not  even  when  a 
desperate  mouse,  chased  by  a  weasel,  squeaked 
loudly  in  the  grass-roots  behind  him.  The 
bees  and  flies  kept  up  a  soft  hum,  the  very 
voice  of  sleep,  among  the  clover-blossoms 
scattered  througb  the  grass,  and  the  hot 
scents  of  the  wild  parsnip  steamed  up  over 
the  levels  like  an  unseen  incense.  The  still 
air  quivered,  glassy  clear.  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  strip  of  red  began  a  soft,  frothy 
hiss,  as  the  first  of  the  flood-tide  began  to 
seethe  back  across  the  flats.  A  heavy  black- 
and-yellow  bumble  bee,  with  a  loud,  inquiring 
boom,  swung  in  headlong  circles  over  the 
wreck,  more  than  once  almost  brushing  the 
feathers  of  the  motionless  stranger.  A 


sudden  flock  of  sand-pipers  puffed  down 
along  the  shore,  alighted,  piping  mellowly, 
on  the  mud  just  beyond  the  wreck,  and 
flickered  grey  and  white  as  they  bobbed 
their  stiff  little  tails  up  and  down  in  their 
feeding. 

But  the  great  grey  owl  never  moved  a 
feather.  For  an  hour  he  sat  there  with  fast- 
shut  eyes  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  sunshine, 
while  life  crept  slowly  back  along  his 
indomitable  but  exhausted  nerves.  An 
estray  from  the  Polar  North,  he  had  been 
blown  far  out  to  sea  in  a  hurricane.  Taking 
refuge  on  a  small  iceberg,  he  had  been  carried 
south  till  the  berg,  suddenly  disintegrating, 
had  forced  him  to  dare  the  long  landward 
flight.  The  last  of  his  strength  had  barely 
sufficed  him  to  gain  the  shore  and  the  refuge 
of  this  perch  upon  the  ribs  of  the  ancient 
wreck. 

At  last  he  opened  his  immense  round 
yellow  eyes — discs  of  flaming  yellow  glass 
with  the  pupils  contracted  to  mere  pin- 
heads  in  the  glare  of  the  unshadowed  light. 
Revolving  his  round,  cat-like  head  very 
slowly  upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  moved 
by  clockwork,  he  surveyed  his  strange 
surroundings.  The  conspicuousness  of  his 
perch  and  the  intensity  of  the  sunlight  were 
distasteful  to  him.  Lifting  his  wide  wings, 
he  hopped  down  into  the  interior  of  the 
wreck,  which  was  half  filled  with  mud  and 
debris.  Here,  though  the  side-planking  was 
all  fallen  away,  so  that  prying  eyes  could 
see  through  and  through  the  ribs  in  every 
direction,  there  was  yet  a  sort  of  seclusion, 
with  some  shadow  to  ease  his  dazzled  eyes. 

Having  recovered  somewhat  from  his 
numbing  exhaustion,  the  Grey  Visitor 
became  conscious  of  the  pangs  of  his  famine. 
He  sat  motionless  as  before,  but  now  with 
all  his  senses  on  the  alert.  His  ears — so 
sensitive  that  he  could  hear  innumerable 
and  tell-tale  sounds  where  a  human  ear  would 
have  perceived  nought  but  a  drowsy  silence — 
caught  a  chorus  of  rustlings,  squeaks,  and 
rushes,  which  told  him  that  the  neigh- 
bouring depths  of  the  grass  were  populous 
with  the  mouse  folk  and  their  kindred.  At 
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one  point  the  grass-fringe  came  so  close  .to 
the  wreck  that  its  spears  were  thrusting  in 
between  the  ribs.  The  Grey  Visitor  hopped 
over  to  this  point,  and  waited  hopefully,  like 
a  cat  at  a  frequented  mouse-hole. 

He  had  been  but  a  few  moments  settled  in 
his  ambush  when  a  fat,  sly-faced  water-rat 
came  ambling  into  the  wreck  at  the  other 
end  of  the  keel,  nosing  this  way  and  that 
among  the  debris  for  sleepy  beetles.  Keen 
as  were  the  rat's  eyes,  they  did  not  notice 
the  ghost-grey  erect  figure  sitting  up  like  a 
post  beside  the  grass-fringe.  The  Visitor 
waited  till  the  rat  should  come  within  reach 
of  an  unerring  pounce.  His  sinews  stiffened 
themselves  in  tense  readiness.  Then  some- 
thing like  a  brown  wedge  dropped  out  of  the 
sky.  There  was  a  choked  squeal,  and  the 
rat  lay  motionless  under  the  talons  of  a 
mottled  brown  marsh-hawk,  which  fell 
instantly  to  tearing  its  victim  as  if  obliged  to 
lunch  in  a  hurry. 

The  downy  wings  of  the  Grey  Visitor 
lifted.  His  swoop  was  as  soft,  soundless,  and 
effortless  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  wisp  of 
feathers  blown  on  a  sudden  puff  of  wind. 
His  mighty  talons  closed  on  the  neck  and 
back  of  the  feasting  hawk.  There  was  a 
moment's  convulsive  flapping  of  the  mottled 
brown  wings  beneath  the  overshadowing 
grey  ones.  Then  the  stranger  set  himself 
voraciously  to  the  first  square  meal  which 
had  come  his  way  for  days.  When  he  had 
finished,  there  was  little  left  of  either  the 
hawk  or  the  water-rat. 

The  Visitor  wiped  the  black  sickle  of  his 
beak  on  a  block  of  driftwood,  glared  about 
him,  and  then  rose  softly  into  the  air.  He 
wanted  a  darker  and  more  secluded  place 
than  the  ribs  of  the  wreck  for  his  siesta. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  uplands  to  the  right  he 
marked  a  patch  of  swamp,  sown  with  sedgy 
pools  and  clumps  of  dense  bushes.  Just  at  its 
edge  towered  a  group  of  three  immense  water- 
poplars,  the  tops  of  which  he  decided  would 
serve  him  as  a  post  of  outlook  for  his  night 
hunting.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  was 
close  covert  which  he  wanted,  where  he  could 
escape  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  sleep  off  his 
great  meal.  Flying  low  over  the  grass-tops, 
and  ignoring  the  hushed  rustle  of  unseen 
scurriers  beneath,  he  winnowed  down  the 
shore  to  the  swauip  and  plunged  into  the 
heart  of  the  leafiest  thicket.  A  half-rotted 
stump,  close  to  the  ground,  offered  him  an 
inviting  perch,  and  in  half  a  minute  he  was 
the  soundest-sleeping  grey  owl  this  side  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Some  little  time  after,  a  fussy  red-winged 


blackbird  came  bustling  into  the  thicket, 
perhaps  to  hunt  for  drowsy  night-moths 
asleep  on  the  under  sides  of  the  twigs.  He 
alighted  on  a  branch  about  two  feet  from 
the  Grey  Visitor's  head,  and  stared 
impertinently  at  the  spectral,  motionless 
shape.  As  he  stared,  a  pair  of  immense 
round  eyes,  brass  yellow  and  terrible,  opened 
wide  upon  him.  For  one  petrified  second 
he  stared  straight  into  them.  Then,  recover- 
ing the  use  of  his  wits,  he  fell  backwards  off 
his  branch  with  a  protesting  squeak,  and 
fluttered  out  from  the  bush  that  held  such 
horrors.  The  Grey  Visitor  turned  his  head 
slowly,  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  such 
intruders  upon  his  solitude,  then  tranquilly 
went  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  perhaps  a  half -hour  later  when  a 
big  black  mink  came  poking  his  pointed  nose 
into  the  thicket.  His  malicious  eyes,  set 
close  together  in  his  cruel,  triangular  face, 
detected  at  once  the  sleeping  form  of  the 
Grey  Visitor,  and  glowed  deeply  as  if  all  at 
once  transformed  to  drops  of  garnet.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  hurl  himself  straight 
upon  the  slumberer's  throat.  But,  fearless 
and  joyous  slaughterer  though  he  was,  there 
was  something  in  this  grey  shape  that  made 
him  hesitate.  He  had  never  before  seen  an 
owl  of  this  ghostly  colour,  or  of  even  half 
this  size.  His  long,  lov\^,  sinuous  body 
gliding  almost  like  a  snake's,  he  slipped  up 
to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  sleeper  and 
paused  irresolute. 

To  the  mink's  own  ear,  keen  as  it  was,  his 
motion  was  as  soundless  as  a  moving  shadow. 
But  the  ear  of  the  owl  is  a  miracle  of 
sensitiveness.  In  the  deep  of  his  sleep  the 
Grey  Visitor  heard  some  warning  of  danger. 
Just  as  the  mink  was  gathering  his  lithe 
muscles  for  a  spring,  a  pair  of  immense, 
palely  blazing  discs  opened  before  his  face 
with  a  light  so  sudden,  so  bright,  and  so  hard 
that  he  recoiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  Grey  Visitor  had  no  need  of  thought 
to  tell  him  that  the  long  black  creature 
before  him,  with  the  narrow  snarling  mouth 
and  venomous  eyes,  was  dangerous.  His 
instinct  worked  quicker  than  thought.  His 
wings  spread,  and  he  rose  as  if  lifted  by  a 
breath  from  beneath.  Then  he  dipped 
instantly  and  struck  downwards  with  his 
knife-like,  clutching  talons.  In  the  same 
moment  the  mink  sprang  to  meet  the  attack, 
lengthening  out  his  elastic  body  prodigiously 
and  reaching  for  his  adversary's  throat. 

But  what  the  mink  did  not  know  was  his 
undoing.  He  did  not  know  that  the  deep 
covering  on  the  Grey  Visitor's  throat  and 
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breast — firm,  close-lying  feathers  and  a 
lavish  padding  of  down  —was  an  armour  too 
thick  and  resistant  for  even  his  keen  teeth. 
He  got  a  choking  mouthful  of  feathers. 
He  even  achieved  to  scratch  the  skin 
beneath  and  draw  blood.  Then  his  savage 
jaws  stretched  wide  in  a  choking  screech 
as  the  steel  talons  closed  inexorably  on  his 
throat  and  his  slim  loins,  and  the  fiery  light 
in  his  brain  went  out  in  a  flame  of 
indignation,  amazed  that  it  in  turn  should 
suffer  the  fate  which  it  had  so  continually 
and  so  implacably  inflicted. 

The  Grey  Visitor  w^as  already  hungry  again 
by  this  time,  for  an  owl's  digestion  is 
astonishingly  swift.  He  made  a  good  meal, 
therefore,  upon  the  flesh  of  the  mink,  though 
that  flesh  is  so  tough,  so  stringy,  and  so  rank 
that  few  other  flesh  -  eaters  will  deign  to 
touch  it  unless  in  the  extremity  of  famine. 
Then  he  went  to  sleep  again,  for  he  had 
long  arrears  to  make  up,  and  the  hot  glow  of 
afternoon  was  still  heavy  on  the  reaches  of 
sea  and  grass. 

But  just  after  sunset,  when  the  glow  had 
faded,  and  the  first  thin  wave  of  lilac  and 
amber  came  washing  coolly  over  the  wide 
landscape,  and  the  blossoms  gave  out  new 
scents  at  the  touch  of  the  dew,  and  the 
night-hawks  twanged  in  the  pale  green  upper 
heaven,  then  the  Grey  Visitor  woke  up  to 
eager  activity.  He  floated  upwards  from  out 
his  covert  like  a  ghost  from  a  pool,  circled 
over  it  twice,  and  flew  off  to  those  high  and 
lonely  tree-tops  which  he  had  marked  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

In  the  nearest  tree,  not  far  from  the  top, 
was  what  looked  like  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  dead  sticks.  To  the  Grey  Visitor, 
coming  from*  a  region  so  far  north  that  there 
were  no  tall  tree-tops,  this  dark  mass  had 
no  significance.  In  his  world  of  the  Arctic 
barrens  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  nest  would 
ever  be  built  in  such  an  exposed  position, 
where  the  first  icy  hurricane  screaming  down 
from  the  Pole  would  rip  it  to  shreds.  There- 
fore it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  clumsy 
platform  of  dead  sticks  was  the  nest  of  a  pair 
of  blue  herons.  In  fact,  he  had  no  idea  that 
any  such  creature  as  a  blue  heron  existed. 
He  flew  noiselessly  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree 
and  perched  there  some  ten  or  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  dusky  platform  of  sticks. 

All  the  wide,  glimmering  twilight  world  be- 
neath him  was  very  still  and  quiet.  Nothing 
seemed  astir  but  the  two  or  three  night- 
hawks  swooping  and  twanging  high  up  in 
the  hollow  heaven,  and  he  had  no  thought 
of  hunting  any  such  elusive  quarry  as  the 


night-hawks.  With  a  view  to  startling  some 
wary  hiders  into  activity,  he  opened  his  beak 
and  gave  utterance  to  an  unearthly  screeching 
hoot.  As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  sharp  move- 
ment on  the  platform  of  sticks,  and  a  keen, 
defiant  eye  looked  up  at  him.  He  discerned 
instantly  that  the  platform  of  ;  sticks  w  as  a 
nest,  and  that  an  immense  bird,  with  an 
astonishingly  long  head  and  bill,  was  sitting 
upon  it. 

In  his  own  desolate  north  the  great  grey 
owl  knew  that  no  creature  on  wings  could 
rival  him.  He  was  the  undisputed  tyrant 
of  the  Polar  air,  even  the  dashing  white, 
chocolate-mottled  hawk-owl  flying  precipi- 
tately before  him.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  this  straight-billed  nester  could  be  in 
any  way  dangerous.  He  dropped  down  upon 
her  quite  casually,  as  upon  a  sure  and  easy 
victim. 

But,  before  he  was  within  striking  distance, 
the  narrow  head  of  the  heron  was  drawn  far 
back  between  her  shoulders,  and  the  long 
straight  javelin  of  her  bill  presented  its  point 
directly  toward  the  attack. 

The  Grey  Visitor  noted  what  a  weapon 
confronted  him,  and  paused  warily.  In  the 
next  instant  the  snaky  n^ck  of  the  heron 
uncoiled  itself  and  the  javelin  bill  darted  up 
at  him  like  lightning.  It  was  a  false  stroke 
on  the  heron's  part,  for  her  assailant  was  not 
quite  within  reach.  But  the  Grey  Visitor 
took  note  of  the  deadly  possibilities  of  that 
darting  bill,  and  promptly  sailed  a  little 
further  out  of  its  range. 

But  he  was  only  warned,  not  daunted. 
For  several  minutes  he  circled  slowly  just 
above  the  nest,  now  approaching,  now 
retiring,  while  he  pondered  the  unaccus- 
tomed problem.  And  all  the  time  the  heron, 
her  head  drawn  back  between  her  hunched 
shoulders,  watched  his  flight  unwinkingly, 
and  kept  her  menacing  point  at  guard.  On 
the  flexible  coil  of  her  neck  her  head  pivoted 
perfectly,  and  from  whichever  quarter  the 
enemy  approached,  there  was  that  fiery 
yellow  point  always  confronting  him,  waiting 
to  dart  upward  and  meet  him  full  in  the 
breast. 

Suddenly  he  swooped  again.  Up  came 
that  darting  stroke  to  meet  him.  But  he 
did  not  meet  it.  Swerving  craftily,  he  caught 
the  stroke  in  his  wing  feathers  and  smothered 
it,  buffeting  it  down.  With  a  harsh  quah- 
ah  of  despair,  the  heron  strove  to  regain  her 
position  for  another  stroke.  But  already  her 
adversary  had  his  clutch  upon  her  throat.  A 
moment  more  and  the  long  neck  straightened 
out,  and  the  narrow  head  hung  limply  over 


"And  the  fiery  light  in  his  brain  went  out." 
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the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  eggs,  crushed  in 
the  struggle,  oozed  slowly  down  through  the 
loose  foundations  of  the  platform,  and  the 
great  grey  owl  began  to  tear  greedily  at 
the  most  lavish  banquet  his  hunting  had 
ever  w^on  him. 

But  Nature  is  apt  to  deal  remorselessly 
with  the  unprepared.  And  the  Grey  Visitor, 
not  being  at  home  with  his  sarroundings,  had 
neglected  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  the 
dead  mother's  mate.  Busy  at  his  feasting, 
he  failed  to  notice  at  first  the  flapping  of 
heavy  wings.  When  he  did  notice  it,  he  looked 
up  sharply,  his  beak  dripping,  his  round, 
pallid  face  dappled  with  blood.  The  tall 
cock-heron  was  just  settling  upon  the  edge 
of  the  platform.  His  head  was  drawn  back 
betw^een  his  shoulders,  behind  the  long  yellow 
lance  of  his  bill,  and  his  eyes,  hard  as  jewels, 
met  those  of  the  murderer  without  any 
expression  of  rage  or  fear  or  hate.  They 
were  as  unchanging  as  the  gemmed  eyes  of 
an  idol. 

The  Grey  Visitor  sprang  into  the  air,  in 


order  to  Siive  battle  on  more  advantageous 
terms.  But  this  time  he  sprang  a  little  too 
slowly.  The  heron's  head  darfced  downwards 
at  him,  as  if  spearing  a  frog.  The  stroke 
caught  him  full  in  the  wing-elbow,  splitting 
it  and  totally  disabling  him  for  flight.  With 
a  hiss  of  fury,  he  pounced  at  his  stilt-legged 
antagonist,  striking  out  frantically  with  his 
terrific,  clutching  talons.  But  his  trailing 
wing  jerked  him  sidew^ays,  so  that  he  utterly 
missed  his  aim  and  sprawled  at  the  heron's 
feet.  Before  he  could  recover  himself,  the 
avenger  struck  again  with  the  full  drive  of 
his  powerful  neck,  and  the  stroke  went 
home.  The  Grey  Visitor  dropped  in  a  heap, 
with  the  javelin  bill  clean  through  his 
throat.  His  round  yellow  eyes  opened  and 
shut  several  times,  and  his  beak  snapped 
like  a  pair  of  castanets.  Then  he  lay 
quite  still,  while  the  heron,  standing  at 
full  height  on  the  edge  of  the  outraged 
nest,  stabbed  repeatedly  and  with  slow 
deliberation  at  the  unresisting  mass  of 
shadowy  feathers. 


I-|ERE'5  August  with  her  wild  hair  wreathed  with  poppies, 

*  *      With  eyes  like  moor-pools  clear, 

Here's  August  with  her  gay,  sweet  laughter  ringing— 

The  madcap  of  the  year- 
Here's  August  in  her  gown  of  broider'd  splendour, 

Her  scarf  of  filmy  mists. 
Here's  August  with  her  necklace  of  strung  jewels, 

The  heath-bells'  amethysts. 

Here's  August  with  her  lips  like  scarlet  i-owans. 

Her  step  like  bog«silk's  drift, 
Here's  August  with  her  voice  like  whisp'ring  water 

'Twixt  reeds  that  soft  winds  lift, 
Here's  August  with  her  arms  heap'd  high  with  blossoms. 

Each  one  a  heart's  thought  dear — 
Here's  August  with  wild  grace  that  makes  us  call  her 

The  gipsy  of  the  year. 

AUGUSTA  HANCOCK. 


The  Fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright. 


By  albert  KINROSS, 

Author  of  ''Joan  of  Oarioch,'"  ''The  Love  Brokers,'''  etc. 
III.  A  MIDSUMMER  WEEK'S  HOLIDAY. 


IRGINIA  BRIGHT 
had  determined  on 
a  holiday.  It  was 
to  last  a  week  bj 
the  calendar,  and 
was  not  to  cost 
anything  worth 
mentioning.  For 
two  months,  true 
to  her  first  reso- 
lution, she  had 
worked  ;  now  she  not  only  deserved  some 
play,  but  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have  it. 
She  would  leave  her  trunk  with  Mrs,  Tabrett, 
which  was  the  same  thing  as  leaving  it  at 
her  last  place,  and  then  she  would  hire  a 
really  sound  bicycle  and  continue  her  travels 
in  England.  For  was  not  Virginia  actually 
an  American  tourist  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Old  Country  athirst  for  all  its  wonders 
and  antiquities  ?  The  waiter  at  her  second 
hotel  had  broken  open  her  trunk  and  made 
off  with  the  bulk  of  her  travelling  money,  and 
wisely  she  had  resolved  to  continue  her  tjip, 
even  at  the  cost  of  earning  her  living  as  she 
went  along.  So  far  fortune  had  been  kind 
to  her  ;  she  had  found  jobs  easily  enough — 
and  pleasant  jobs,  too,  that  hardly  interfered 
with  her  programme— and,  indeed,  she  had 
made  lots  of  new  friends,  who  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  entertain  her.  But 
Virginia  had  not  come  to  England  to  stay 
with  nice  new  people,  and  she  must  be 
pressing  on.  Gaily  down  the  road  she 
sailed  on  her  hired  bicycle,  with  her  little 
vahse  strapped  on  behind,  and  a  holiday 
mood  uplifting  her  young  heart. 

Virginia's  next  adventure  began  at 
Chilmington,  where  she  visited  the  church, 
with  its  famous  stalls  and  carvings,  and 
stood  before  the  canopied  tomb  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Wogan,  a  right  gallant  counsellor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  first  two  days  had 
been  entirely  unadventurous,  if  one  except 
the  rain  and  consequent  dryings  before  the 
kitchen  fires  of  village  inns.  But  on  the 
third  day  Virginia  came  to  Chilmington, 
dismounted  at  the  church,  and  read  a  notice 


that  was  affixed  to  the  stout  oaken  door 
which  guarded  the  famous  carvings  and  the 
marble  effigies  of  old  Sir  Nicholas  and  his 
good  dame,  asleep  beneath  their  canopy,  like 
a  stubborn  couple  who  had  gone  to  bed  on 
their  backs  without  undressing.  The  notice 
on  the  stout  oaken  door  said  :  "  Visitors  who 
wish  to  see  the  church  can  obtain  the  keys 
at  the  vicarage."  And,  of  course,  Virginia 
wished  to  see  the  church. 

Chilmington  is  a  spot  to  dream  in, 
especially  on  a  fine  summer's  morning  when 
all  the  world  belongs  to  you,  and  you  may 
enjoy  its  radiance  undisturbed.  Virginia 
sat  on  a  tombstone  and  dreamt.  The 
churchyard  sloped  to  the  bank  of  a  winding 
river,  green  and  gold  meadows  beyond,  and 
woodland,  and  the  misty  blue  of  hills.  The 
peace  of  this  place  invaded  one  and  held 
one  bound.  Virginia  shook  herself  free  and 
wandered  up  a  path  that  led  into  a  farm- 
yard, and  here  she  found  one  of  those  great 
tithe -barns,  vast  as  a  cathedral,  that  she 
had  read  of,  and  across  the  yard  was  an 
ancient  priory,  now  used  as  a  farmhouse, 
that  stood  in  a  garden  of  midsummer  flowers, 
sweet  peas  and  tall  white  lilies,  phlox  and 
roses,  Canterbury  bells  and  nasturtiums. 
"  My,  this  is  heaven  ! "  she  cried,  with 
upraised  hands,  as  the  beauty  of  that  old- 
world  place,  drowsing  in  the  sunshine,  took 
her  breath  away.  It  looked  as  though  it 
had  not  changed  much  in  three  hundred 
years,  as  probably  it  had  not.  Of  a  bent, 
earth-coloured  old  man,  who  pottered  here, 
she  asked  the  way  to  the  vicarage. 

She  could  hardly  understand  his  speech, 
for  it  was  bent  and  earth-coloured  too,  and 
he  ham'd  and  haw'd,  and  repeated  himself, 
and  lingered  and  collected  his  wits  and  said  : 
"  See  yere  now,  miss  or  ma'am,  as  the  case 

mebbe  "    It  was  a  great  effort,  but  at 

last  Virginia  had  it  plain,  and  now  she  could 
go  to  the  vicarage  and  ask  for  the  church 
keys. 

You  had  only  to  step  out  of  the  yard  and 
into  a  lane,  and  past  a  walled  garden,  and 
there  you  were  at  the  vicarage.  Virginia 
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strolled  up  the  gravelled  drive  and  looked 
through  the  front  door,  that  stood  wide  open, 
and  no  one  about.  She  could  have  stolen 
hats  and  coats  and  umbrellas  and  walking- 
sticks,  and  a  lot  of  nice  old  brass  and  china, 
if  she  had  wanted  to,  and  a  few  water-colour 
drawings  and  other  odds  and  ends.  "All 
the  English  thieves  seem  to  be  in  America," 
she  said  to  herself,  amazed  at  the  trustfulness 
that  left  these  valuables  exposed. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

Someone  had  come  up  behind  her,  and  the 
sound  of  this  unexpected  voice  had  made 
Virginia  jump.  She  turned  to  discover  a 
very  young  man  in  tennis  shoes,  striped 
blazer,  and  grey  flannel  trousers.  His  face 
was  pleasant  and  his  fair  hair  very  neatly 
brushed.  "Sorry,"  he  added,  "  if  I  startled 
you ;  it's  these  shoes."  And  he  indicated 
their  red  rubber  soles. 

"You  see" — Virginia  had  recovered  her 
composure — "  I  was  thinking  of  making  off 
with  some  of  this  dear  old  china,  and,  of 
course  " 

"  No  wonder  you  jumped,"  chimed  in  the 
youth.  "  An  evil  conscience,  as  father  says, 
is  warranted  to  make  one  jump  sky  high." 

"  So  you're  the  Vicar's  son,"  inquired 
Virginia,  "  and  you're  quoting  one  of  his 
sermons  ?  " 

"Merely  a  paraphrase.  But  won't  you 
come  inside  and  see  the  china  face  to  face  ? 
There's  lots  more  of  it,  if  you're  interested." 

"  I  am  interested,"  replied  Virginia,  "  but 
I  came  to  get  the  key  of  the  church.  There's 
a  notice  on  the  door,  and  this  is  the 
vicarage." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  no 
mistake !  Father's  up  in  town,  seeing 
detectives  and  people  ;  mother's  gone  with 
him  ;  Jane's  gone  up  to  the  village  on  an 
errand ;  cook's  getting  lunch.  Stay  and  have 
some  lunch  ?  " 

"But  you'll  get  into  trouble,  won't  you, 
inviting  people  in  like  this  ?  " 

"It  all  depends  on  how  you  behave 
yourself,"  replied  the  youth,  who,  apparently, 
was  none  too  serious  a  youth.  And  then, 
"  They  shouldn't  have  gone  up  to  town  and 
left  me  all  alone,"  he  added.  "  I'm  sure  to 
get  into  mischief  when  I'm  left  alone." 

"  So'm  I,"  chuckled  Virginia.  "  But  what 
about  those  keys  ?  " 

"  Lunch  first,  keys  afterwards  I"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  who  thereupon  announced  that 
his  name  was  Ned  Gascoyne,  and  that  he 
was  home  from  Cambridge  for  the  Long 
Vacation.  "  Ever  be^n  to  Cambridge  ?  " 
he  inquirecj, 


"  Not  yet,"  answered  Virginia.  And  then 
she  explained  who  ^f^e  was,  and  why  she  was 
there,  and  how  she  hoped  to  continue  till  the 
autumn,  when  she  was  going  back  to  America. 

This  narrative  would  till  a  book  if  it 
ventured  on  descriptions — if,  for  instance, 
it  told  how  Virginia  looked  into  all  those  fine 
old  rooms  and  exclaimed  over  all  the  fine  old 
furniture  and  china  and  pictures  and  odds 
and  ends  she  found  in  them  ;  or,  again,  if  it 
described  her  luncheSh  with  the  Vicar's  son, 
and  her  presentation  to  cook,  who  was  a 
stout,  red-cheeked  old  lady,  quite  one  of  the 
family,  and  on  easy  terms  with  "  Master 
Ned."  We  pass  these  matters  by,  and  step 
out  to  the  summer-house  in  the  garden, 
where  Virginia  reclined  in  an  easy-chair  and 
thought  of  all  she  would  have  to  tell  when  she 
got  home,  and  where  young  Ned  Gascoyne 
lit  his  best  briar  pipe  and  fancied  himself  a 
"  dog,"  as,  indeed,  he  was.  Their  luncheon 
had  been  excellent,  especially  the  cherry  tart 
with  lots  of  cream. 

"  Father  and  mother'll  be  back  by  the 
seven-forty,  and  I  do  hope  " — Ned  Gascoyne 
knit  his  brows  uneasily — "  I  do  hope  they'll 
be  able  to  stop  it." 

"  Stop  what  ?  "  asked  Virginia.  She  was 
puzzled  by  this  sudden  change  of  tone,  for, 
so  far,  the  young  man  had  been  careless  and 
without  a  cloud  ;  indeed,  she  had  wondered 
whether  there  was  any  matter  on  earth  that 
could  trouble  his  serenity.  "  Stop  what  ?  " 
she  repeated ;  and  Ned  Gascoyne,  grown 
quite  serious,  hesitated. 

"Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  tell  you,"  he 
resumed  ;  "  but  you're  so  jolly  clever,  and 
all  there.  It's  about  father — he's  in  such  a 
deuce  of  a  hole." 

"  Consulting  detectives  ?  You  said 
something  about  them  whetl  we  started. 
Anybody  been  stealing  things  out  of  the 
hall  ? "  Virginia  was  recalling  her  own 
temptation. 

"No,  worse  luck  !  It's  about  Miss  Knight 
and  the  Portuguese  Count  who's  staying  at 
*  The  Swan.'  Father's  sure  he's  a  wrong  'un, 
and  after  Miss  Knight's  money — she  owns 
half  Chilmington,  and  Bryde  Hall,  and 
there's  another  place  in  Sussex — and  Miss 
Knight's  so  gone  on  him  that  nothing'll 
stop  her.  The  wedding's  to-morrow,  if 
nobody  interferes." 

"  And  why  should  anybody  interfere  ?  " 

"  Because  the  Count's  a  liar  and  a  rogue, 
and  owes  everybody  money,  and  isn't  a  Count 
at  all,  so  father  says.  He's  been  deuced 
civil,  and  got  to  know  people,  and  father 
was  quite  taken  in  by  him  at  first.    It  was 
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father  who  introduced  him  to  Miss  Knight, 
who's  old  enough  to  know  better.  But  she's 
fairly  smitten,  and  won't  listen  to  anybody  ; 
and  father's  just  got  on  the  scent — that's 
why  he's  away  in  town.  If  we  could  only 
put  off  this  wretched  marriage  for  a  day  or 
two,  we  might  catch  the  Count  and  expose 
him ;  but  the  wedding's  to-morrow,  and 
father  has  hardly  any  hope  of  completing  his 
evidence  by  then." 

Yirginia,  listening  hard,  had  grasped  the 
situation. 

"The  Count's  a  fortune-hunting  rascal, 
Miss  Knight's  an  infatuated  and  deluded 
woman,  and  full  of  goods  and  money,  which 
the  Count  is  after,  and  your  father's  an  old 
dear — is  that  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  That  is  it,  especially  the  bit  about 
father." 

"  You'd  like  to  help  him  to  an  extra  day 
or  two  ? " 

"  I'd  give  anything  if  I  could." 

"  Oh,  we'll  manage  it !  "  cried  Virginia, 
though  at  the  instant  she  didn't  quite  know 
how.  Then,  "  Where's  the  wedding  to  be 
held  ?  "  she  added  thoughtfully. 

"Here,  in  the  church,  to-morrow  at  noon." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Yirginia.  "  I 
haven't  seen  the  church,  and  I  came  here  to 
see  the  church.  Where  are  those  keys  that 
visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  church .  can 
obtain  at  the  vicarage  ?  " 

Gascoyne  went  indoors  and  returned  with 
three  keys  on  a  string. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Virginia.  "  Now  put 
them  in  my  bag." 

The  youth  obeyed. 

"  Sure  what  you  told  me's  true  ? "  was 
Virginia's  next  question. 
"  I  wish  it  weren't." 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you.  You've  been 
very  sweet  to  me."  And  she  held  out  a 
small,  firm  hand,  which  Gascoyne  tried  to 
ignore. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  ^"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  interrupted  him.  "  I'll 
bring  the  keys  back  presently,  if  I  don't 
forget  it — I'm  rather  absent-minded."  The 
hand  was  still  on  offer,  and  Ned  Gascoyne 
shook  it. 

"There  are  duplicates,"  said  he,  with  a 
glimmer  of  her  intention. 

"  Lose  them  !  "  cried  Virginia. 

Ned  Gascoyne  whistled. 

A  wave  of  that  small,  firm  hand  and  she 
was  across  the  lawn.  In  at  the  long  window 
of  the  morning-room  she  stepped,  and  now 
she  had  disappeared.  His  mind's  eye  watched 
her  as  she  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 


drive,  and  back  to  Chilmington  Church. 
"  What  a  corker !  What  a  ripping  fine  girl ! " 
cried  young  Gascoyne.  "  If  she  isn't  back  in 
half  an  hour,  I'll  go  and  look  for  her." 

II. 

Virginia  was  miles  away  from  Chilmington. 
The  afternoon  had  gone,  and  now  the  shadows 
heralded  one  of  those  long  English  evenings 
which  were  ever  a  new  joy  to  this  adventurer. 
She  had  come  to  a  place  older  even  than 
Chilmington,  more  restful  even  than  that 
quiet  churchyard,  and  more  remote.  An 
hour  ago  she  had  left  the  beaten  road,  going 
haphazard  through  lanes  and  byways,  till  it 
seemed  as  though  here  at  last  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  all  the  world.  There  was  a  bridge, 
on  the  low  parapet  of  which  she  had  rested, 
overlooking  the  clear  waters  of  a  stream  that 
moved  dream-like  through  dream  meadows, 
where  stood  huge  and  ancient  trees.  A  mare 
and  foal  came  down  to  drink,  kingfishers 
flashed  over  the  pebbled  bed,  wagtail  and 
wild  duck  were  here,  but  never  a  human 
being.  Once  she  caught  herself  reproving  a 
pair  of  vandal  lovers  who  had  carved  initials 
and  a  large  round  heart  on  the  grey  stone  of 
the  parapet;  and  then  she  saw  that  this 
had  happened  in  1642,  and  the  date,  so 
distant,  and  till  now  almost  unreal,  made 
her  forgive  them.  Indeed,  she  wished  they 
might  come  by  again,  in  hose  and  doublet, 
in  farthingale  and  ruff.  She  was  not  quite 
certain  as  to  their  costume,  but  she  was  sure 
it  must  be  picturesque  and  entirely  different 
from  anything  she  had  ever  seen  except  upon 
the  stage. 

Across  the  bridge  the  world  came  to  an 
end,  and  Virginia  was  arrested  by  huge 
iron  gates  and  pillars  supporting  strange 
heraldic  beasts,  while  right  and  left,  as  far 
as  eye  could  carry,  ran  a  wall,  lichen ed  and 
stained  and  high.  Mounting  her  bicycle 
once  more,  she  followed  it  for  mile  after  mile. 

This  endless  wall  piqued  her.  She 
wondered  what  could  be  upon  its  other  side. 
Once  a  peacock  looked  down  idly  from  its 
height  and  spread  a  tail  all  eyes  at  her  ; 
now  and  again  a  pheasant  would  perch  there, 
or  a  heron  pass  overhead  on  its  way  to  that 
mysterious  beyond.  The  wall  continued, 
with  never  an  outlet,  never  a  peep-hole,  never 
a  clue  to  the  secret  of  what  it  might  enclose. 
Birds  were  singing  in  the  trees  that  overhung 
it,  calling,  shouting  ;  it  seemed  the  boundary 
to  some  joyous  place  all  given  over  to  these 
tenants  that  could  fly.  But  Virginia  could 
not  fly.  She  dismounted  and  watched  and 
listened.    Two   magpies  w^ere  chattering 
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overhead,  and  a  woodpecker  was  tapping  ; 
doves  cooed  now,  and  there  came  the  caw  of 
homing  rooks.  "Nothing  but  birds,"  she 
muttered.  "  How  I  should  like  to  get  in 
and  see  them ! "  And,  as  she  spoke,  her 
wish  was  answered. 

Down  the  lane  came  a  middle-aged  ladj 
in  a  walking  skirt  and  boots  ;  she  carried  a 
basket  on  her  arm  and  a  cane  in  her  hand. 
She  looked  at  Virginia  as  much  as  to  say  : 
"  And  who  may  you  be  ?  I'm  simply  dying 
to  know."  She  seemed  an  inquisitive  old 
thing,  and  one  who  liked  to  hear  herself  and 
gossip.  She  looked  at  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
smiled. 

"  What  is  on  the  other  side  ?  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do  if  somebody  doesn't 
let  me  in  to  see  !  " 

"  You're  a  stranger  here  ? "  asked  the 
lady,  quite  as  curious  as  Virginia  and  just 
as  determined. 

"Nobody  more  strange;  I've  come  over 
three  thousand  miles." 

This  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
middle-aged  lady  put  a  hundred  questions. 
She  wanted  to  know  all  about  Virginia,  and 
Virginia  gratified  her  within  reason.  They 
walked  on  side  by  side,  and,  at  a  pause, 
Virginia  asked  about  the  lovers  who  had 
carved  their  initials  on  the  stone  parapet  of 
the  bridge  in  1642.  This  middle-aged  lady 
had  never  noticed  it.  When  at  last  they 
came  to  a  little  door  that  was  let  into  the 
wall,  the  lady  produced  a  key,  which 
reminded  Virginia  that  she  had  the  keys  of 
Chilmington  Church  safe  in  the  bag  that 
dangled  at  her  waist.  "  I  wonder  what 
they'll  do  ?  "  she  thought.  And  then,  as  the 
door  stood  open,  she  looked  in  and  saw  a 
neat  gravel  path  that  led  somewhere. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  inside  ?  "  asked 
her  companion. 

"  I  would,"  agreed  Virginia  heartily.  And 
^0  they  entered  and  shut  the  door  behind 
them,  and  now  they  were  in  that  mysterious 
park. 

It  was  a  wide  place,  splendidly  timbered, 
and  the  path  they  had  taken  led  uphill  to  a 
big  house  that  stood  clear  against  the  sky,  a 
fine  mansion  built  of  grey  stone,  with  pillars 
in  the  classic  style  and  large  windows  and  a 
broad  terrace. 

"  That's  our  home,"  said  the  middle- 
aged  lady.  "  There's  nobody  there  but 
Patricia  and  me.  Perhaps  you've  heard 
of  us?" 

:    Virginia  confessed  her  ignorance. 

"  This  place  belongs  to  Miss  Patricia 
Guest^  and  I'm  b^r  auut,   She's  fond  of 


birds  and  beasts  and  things — won't  let 
anybody  kill  them — and  so  the  house  is 
called  The  Sanctuary  instead  of  Sheldwich 
Park,  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  That's  why  they're  all  so  happy  here  ?  " 
asked  Virginia,  who  noticed  that  even  the 
rabbits  stayed  stock  still  instead  of  running, 
their  long  ears  raised,  their  noses  twitching, 
and  two  little  paws  held  up  in  front.  With 
large,  luminous  eyes  they  looked  at  her. 

A  doe  came  up  and  almost  begged  for  a 
lump  of  sugar ;  the  squirrels  seemed  expectant 
too ;  nothing  went  into  hiding  as  they  passed, 
nor  took  alarm.  The  pheasants  walked,  the 
peacocks  strutted,  and  even  the  youngest  and 
shyest  things  pecked  unafraid,  and  chirped 
and  rustled.  They  caught  the  shimmer  of 
a  distant  lake  before  they  began  the  ascent 
to  the  big  house. 

On  the  terrace  it  was  supper- time,  and 
there  stood  a  girl — a  white  slip  of  a  girl — 
calling  and  scattering  handfuls  of  grain  and 
meal  and  currants.  The  middle-aged  lady 
told  Virginia  all  about  it.  "  My  niece,  Miss 
Guest,"  she  concluded.  But  Virginia,  heed- 
less, only  saw  a  picture,  and  it  was  the 
loveliest  picture  she  had  ever  gazed  on. 
There  was  this  beautiful  creature,  herself 
slight  and  quick  and  bird-like,  standing  in  a 
cloud  of  birds — doves  that  fluttered  on  her 
breast  and  shoulders,  robins  eating  from  her 
hand,  thrush  and  blackbird  and  wren  and 
linnet — Virginia  could  hardly  name  them  all ; 
birds  big  and  httle,  all  bright  and  fearless, 
hovering  and  perching,  circling  and  chatter- 
ing, round  this  one  white  figure,  who  stood 
there  like  a  queen  among  her  subjects,  or 
like  some  fairy  sorceress, 

As  the  two  approached,  the  girl  flung  her 
last  handful.  "  Scatter  !  "  she  cried  and 
clapped  her  hands.  And  now  the  air  was  full 
of  birds  in  flight  and  the  sound  of  them. 
"  Away  !  "  cried  the  girl,  and  only  the  greedy 
sparrows  remained. 

"  Oh,  you're  just  lovely  !  "  cried  Virginia, 
and  meant  it  and  looked  it. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  They've  hardly 
any  friends  but  me.  Outside  these  walls 
people  kill  them  and  trap  them,  and  even 

here  " 

"  They  don't  dare  do  it  here  ?  " 
"  Not  if  I  can  help  it."  And  Miss  Guest's 
eyes  flashed,  her  nostrils  quivered,  although 
her  voice  was  very  even  and  controlled. 
"  Would  you  like  to  be  here  in  the  morning, 
very  early,  when  all  of  them  awake  ?  It's 
better  than  any  concert,"  she  added. 

"  But  where  am  I  to  sleep  ? "  began 
Virginia. 
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"  Anybody  can  sleep  here,  provided  they 
don't  kill  things.    Perhaps  you'll  stay  ?  " 

"  Patricia  !  "  exclaimed  the  aunt,  but  more 
from  a  desire  to  say  something  than  from 
any  lack  of  hospitality.  "  Of  course,"  she 
apologised,  "  I  hope  Miss — Miss  " 


"  Those  are  my  conditions."  And,  turning 
to  Virginia  with  a  most  delightful  smile : 
"  I'm  sure  you  don't  wish  to  kill  or  shoot 
any  of  my  little  friends  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  laughed  Virginia,  and  followed 
her  two  hostesses  into  the  big  house. 


"Bright — Virginia  Bright,"  put  in  their 
visitor. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Bright  will  stay.  It's  so 
dull  here,  with  only  us  and  the  servants,  and 
you've  driven  all  our  neighbours  away." 

"  Only  the  bloodthirsty  ones,"  corrected 
Miss  Guest. 

"But  they're  all  bloodthirsty,"  expostulated 
the  aunt. 


III. 

"  What  a  world  !  What  a  strange  and  dear, 
surprising  and  romantic  world  was  this  old 
England ! "  reflected  Virginia,  snug  in  a 
large  white  bed  that  stood  in  a  pale  yellow 
room,  the  windows  of  which  overlooked  that 
enormous  park.  The  Sanctuary,  they  called 
this  place.  Well,  indeed,  it  was  a  sanctuary  ; 
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and  here  was  she,  another  of  its  multitude  of 
guests,  safe  and  sound  within  those  sheltering 
league-long  walls.  How  still  the  night  was  ! 
An  owl  hooted,  perhaps  after  a  kill.  No,  you 
could  not  get  clean  away  from  killing  and 
murder,  not  even  here.  The  scents  of  a 
midsummer  night  came  in  at  the  open 
windows  as  Virginia  undressed  and  brushed 
her  hair,  sitting  exposed  like  the  Lorelei  in 
the  ballad. 

She  thought  of  her  home  in  America  ;  she 
thought  of  Chilmington  Church  and  its  keys, 
and  the  Vicar's  son  she  lingered  over  the 
evening  she  had  spent  downstairs  in  that 
wonderful  house,  fitted  like  a  palace,  the 
winter  gardens  of  which  alone  could  have 
sheltered  a  half -score  families.  The  aunt  had 
chattered  and  chattered,  and  asked  question 
after  question,  and  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  she 
went  to  bed,  the  two  girls  had  sat  alone  and 
exchanged  confidences.  Virginia  had  heaps 
to  tell  about  her  adventures  in  England  ; 
Miss  G-uest  spoke  of  her  governesses  and  the 
father  and  mother  who  had  died  and  left  her 
this  great  park.  "  I  can't  help  being  like  I 
am,"  she  explained.  "  I  often  think  that 
birds  and  animals  are  nicer  than  people — 
they're  so  natural.  But  I  won't  bore  you 
with  that." 

Virginia  was  not  bored  ;  the  open  air, 
however,  had  made  her  yawny.  Miss  Guest 
herself  came  up  the  stairs  with  her  and  saw 
her  safe  into  the  pale  yellow  room.  Now 
she  was  ready  for  bed,  and  sleep  came  easy. 

It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  Virginia  was  aroused  by 
someone  grasping  her  shoulder  and  shaking 
her  awake.  The  lights  were  full  on  ;  she 
blinked,  she  remembered.  This  was  Miss 
Patricia  Guest,  and,  instead  of  a  white  muslin 
gown,  the  girl  was  in  corduroys  and  stockings, 
and  looked  like  some  nice  boy  whose  blood 
was  up  and  who  meant  business. 

"Yes,  it's  me — Patricia,"  she  said.  "  There 
are  poachers  in  the  park — after  my  birds  and 
things.  Would  you  like  to  join  us  ?  You 
may  have  to  shoot  somebody." 

Virginia  understood.  It  came  over  her  in 
a  flash,  dispelling  her  drowsiness,  recalling 
the  heavy  senses  of  a  person  half  awake. 
"  You're  really  going  ?  "  she  asked,  sitting 
bolt  upright. 

Here's  my  gun  !  " — and  Miss  Guest 
displayed  a  hammerless  breechloader.  "  I've 
a  second  one  for  you,  if  you're  coming  out  with 
us.  You  said  you  wanted  to  have  all  the 
adventures  possible.  Perhaps  this'll  be  one." 

Virginia  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  and, 
"  What  shall  I  wear,"  she  asked  instinctively. 


"  I've  another  suit  like  mine — it's  in  my 
room.  Come,  and  I'll  dress  you,  and  you 
must  coil  your  hair  as  I've  coiled  mme. 
But  perhaps  you'd  rather  stay  in  bed  ? " 
And  Miss  Guest's  eyes  pointed  the  question. 

"  If  you  go,  I  go,"*  rapped  out  Virginia, 
now  come  to  full  consciousness  and  very 
wide  awake ;  "  and  it  won't  be  the  first 
time  I've  handled  a  shot-gun,"  she  finished, 
very  proud  of  an  experience  opposed  to  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  her  present 
abode. 

"  Good  ! "  cried  Miss  Guest.  "  I  thought 
you'd  hke  it." 

Down  the  corridor  they  pattered,  and, 
when  Virginia  was  equipped,  down  the  great 
staircase  into  the  hall,  where  Graves,  the 
head -keeper,  was  awaiting  them. 

"  They're  in  the  Hurst — three  men  and  a 
couple  o'  dogs,  miss.  Shoveller  and  young 
Hunt  have  marked  'em,  and  won't  let  'em 
go,"  announced  Graves,  fresh  from  the 
telephone. 

"  That's  the  best  part  of  two  miles — we 
must  hurry,"  answered  Patricia.  "  We'll 
go  out  through  the  billiard-room  window. 
You've  brought  the  dark  lantern  ?  " 

Graves  had  it  ready,  and  each  of  the  girls 
pocketed  a  small  electric  lamp. 

Outdoors,  the  moon  had  set ;  it  was  a 
true  poacher's  night,  dark  and  windless. 
Virginia  followed  the  others,  who  seemed  to 
know  the  darkness  and  feel  their  way  as  by 
some  added  sense.  Uphill  to  the  Hurst 
Wood  they  mounted  after  a  long  descent. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  heard  the 
startled  whir  of  roosting  pheasants  taken  by 
surprise. 

"That's  their  game!"  muttered  Miss 
Guest.  And  then  to  Graves  :  "Payne  and 
Sharpies  will  meet  us  at  the  hut  ?  " 

"  Them's  their  orders." 

They  moved  on  in  silence  across  the  open. 
Ten  minutes  more,  and  they  had  come  to 
the  black  line  of  the  wood.  Now  they  went 
singly  under  the  thick  foliage,  taking  a  path 
that  Virginia  could  only  keep  by  holding  on 
to  Miss  Guest's  hand.  Two  figures  joined 
them.  "  Payne  and  Sharpies  ? "  asked 
Patricia. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  came  the  answer. 

"  We  can  load  now."  And  Virginia,  too, 
rammed  in  her  cartridges  and  closed  the 
breech  with  a  click. 

A  whistle  sounded — it  must  have  been 
Patricia.    The  answer  came  promptly. 

"  On  your  right,"  whispered  Graves.  The 
answering  whistle  sounded  once  again — 
three  distinct  notes  this  time. 
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*'  They're  in  the  oak  clearing " — from 
Patricia. 

"  Then  we've  got  'em  front  and  rear  " — 
from  Graves. 

The  path  widened,  and  now  they  heard 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  gun.  "  Shoveller  and 
Hunt  are  beating  them  this  way,"  whispered 
Patricia ;  "  they  must  come  out  at  the 
clearing.  We'll  wait  for  them."  A  hundred 
yards  further  on  the  five  guns  halted  and 
spread.    Virginia  could  see  the  sky  at  last. 

Two  more  reports,  and  then  the  sound  of 
parting  underwood  and  birds  giving  the 
alarm.  "  Lights  on  ! "  cried  Miss  Guest, 
and  flashed  her  own  pocket-lamp.  Virginia 
followed  suit,  and  so  did  Graves.  Three 
men  and  a  couple  of  dogs  were  in  the 
clearing,  loaded  with  birds  and  caught 
red-handed. 

"  We're  seven  to  three  !  "  cried  out  Miss 
Guest.    "  You'd  best  come  quietly." 

Two  of  the  men  seemed  to  see  it  that  way ; 
the  third  one  tried  to  bolt.  But  Patricia, 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  so  the  nearest, 
had  sprung  at  him  and  was  clinging  to  his 
collar.  He  shook  her  off,  and  then,  with 
heavy  boot  upraised,  was  about  to  finish  her. 
The  butt-end  of  Virginia's  gun  had  taken 
him  clear  between  the  eyes.  All  her  might 
was  in  that  stroke,  the  sternest  she  had  ever 
dealt.  The  man  swayed — it  was  Graves 
who  caught  him  and  closed  this  brief  and 
Amazonian  encounter.  "You've  saved  the 
mistress  !  "  he  whispered,  two  throttling  hands 
on  the  bull  neck  of  his  prisoner. 

"  Thank  you  !"  added  Miss  Guest.  "  I'd 
just  shut  up  my  eyes." 

The  dawn  was  breaking,  every  bird  was 
piping,  when  the  party  reached  the  house 
and  separated,  the  keepers  with  the  night's 
bag,  and  both  girls  too  excited  and  awake 
to  seek  their  beds  again. 

"Now  we  can  hear  the  concert,"  cried 
Miss  Guest,  "and  we  haven't  even  had  the 
trouble  to  get  up  for  it !  " 

Virginia  listened.  The  gold  of  dawn  was 
stealing  through  that  widespread  park,  and 
from  every  tree  and  shrub  and  spinney  and 
coppice  came  the  music  of  the  birds. 

Before  Virginia  ventured  back  to  Chilming- 
ton  she  sent  a  short  note  to  the  Vicar's  son. 
"  I've  held  on  two  nights  and  two  days,"  she 
said.  Has  it  been  any  good  ?  Meet  me 
in  the  churchyard  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

A  day's  easy  riding  brought  her  back,  and 
she  was  half  an  hour  late  because  she  had 


stopped  too  long  at  Winchfield  Castle,  with 
its  moat  and  flint  bastions.  Patricia  Guest 
had  come  part  of  the  way  with  her,  on  a 
white  Arab  that  she  had  bred  herself.  At 
Detling  Corner  they  had  said  good-bye. 
"  If  you  want  more  adventures,  come  to  me," 
called  out  Patricia,  "or  if  things  don't  go 
well  and  you  require  a  sanctuary." 

Virginia  waved  and  laughed.  "  The 
weather's  too  fine  for  things  to  go  badly. 
Perhaps  to-night  I'll  sleep  under  a  stack — 
I've  been  longing  to  for  days ! "  she  cried, 
and  so  they  separated. 

The  Vicar's  son  was  waiting,  watch  in 
hand.  "So  this  is  what  you  call  four 
o'clock ! "  was  how  he  greeted  her.  "  Anyhow, 
you're  just  in  time  for  tea,  and  father's  going 
to  give  you  a  good  talking  to." 

"  It  worked,"  cried  Virginia,  "  or  else  you 
wouldn't  be  in  such  spirits  I  Here  are  your 
old  keys."  And  she  handed  them  over  to 
him. 

"  It  did  work.  The  Portuguese — he's  really 
a  Sicilian,  and  a  bank-note  maker  and  various 
other  respectable  things — he's  in  gaol,  and 
Miss  Knight,  the  bride-elect,  is — travelling 
on  the  Continent.  Father's  dying  to  thank 
you." 

"  Did  you  lose  your  keys  ? "  interposed 
Virginia — "  the  duplicates  ?  " 

"  Lost  'em  like  lost  souls." 

"  How  careless  of  you  !  " 

"  Wasn't  it  ?  Almost  as  bad  as  you  going 
off  with  the  others.  The  Count  called  it  a 
conspiracy  when  he  found  that  everybody 
was  ready,  but  couldn't  get  into  the  church. 
He  wanted  to  have  the  door  smashed  open, 
but  father  put  a  stopper  on  that.  *  There 
are  other  churches,  besides  this  one,'  he  said. 
"And  if  the  detectives  hadn't  nabbed  the 
Count  next  day,  he  and  Miss  Knight  would 
have  gone  to  London,  for  she  was  furious  as 
well.  He'd  made  bank-notes  and  forged 
signatures,  and  been  in  prison — in  fact,  he 
was  quite  a  notorious  character,  if  we'd  but 
known  it." 

At  the  vicarage,  Mr.  Gascoyne  greeted 
Virginia  with  both  hands.  "  I  regard  your 
coming  as  you  did  as  a  direct  interposition 
of  Providence,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Knight  is 
one  of  my  most  valued  parishioners,  and, 
but  for  this  error,  which  was  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  my  fault,  she  has  never  given  me 
a  moment's  anxiety.  It  was  indiscreet  of 
Ned  to  mention  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  an 
indiscretion  which  has  led  to  such  remarkable 
results." 

Virginia  caught  Ned's  eye.  The  young 
man  was  actually  winking. 
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"  Ahem  !  This  is  my  wife — Miss  Bright," 
added  the  Vicar,  presenting  Virginia  to  a 
lady  who  was  very  much  Hke  Ned. 

Virginia  bowed  and  received  another  warm 
welcome. 

"And  the  keys,"  asked  Mrs.  Gascoyne — 
"  those  useful  keys  ?  " 

Ned,  imitating  a  conjurer,  produced  both 
sets  from  the  bottom  of  his  hat. 

"  Then  we  shan't  require  a  locksmith,  after 
all,"  said  the  Vicar,  "and — and  I  don't 
believe  Ned  lost  the  others,  either." 


That  night  Virginia  indulged  herself  in  a 
long-cherished  desire,  and  actually  slept  out 
under  a  haystack.  The  bright  stars  were 
over  her,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  hay  filled  all 
the  dark,  her  nest  was  soft  and  spacious. 
"  I  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  next  ?  " 
she  mused.  "  I've  no  more  money,  so  it's 
bound  to  be  something  rather  exciting." 
In  her  sleep  she  dreamt  of  tramps  and 
poachers,  and  of  Patricia  Guest  rising 
skyward  from  the  terrace  of  The  Sanctuary 
caught  up  in  a  cloud  of  birds. 


MIDSUMMER  DAWN. 


1  IKE  a  slate-coloured  plain  the  ocean  lay, 

Desolate,  vague,  and  vast; 
The  leaden  cliffs  loomed  inkily  grey, 
When  a  small,  chill  zephyr,  from  far  away, 
Sighed  and  whispered  and  passed. 


Then  dawn  peeped  over  the  east  again, 

In  a  shaft  of  topaz  and  milk; 
It  stained  the  sky  with  an  amethyst  stain. 
And  changed  that  sullen,  slate-coloured  plain 

To  a  stieet  of  silvery  silk. 


Through  bars  of  rose  and  daffodil  cloud 
The  round  sun  shouldered  his  way; 
The  seagulls  rose  in  a  silent  crowd, 
And  up  from  the  foreland,  shrill  and  loud, 
A  skylark  heralded  day. 


JESSIE  POPE. 


AN  ATTACK  AT  DAWN. 


By  JOHN  BAENETT, 

Author  of  "  Geoffrey  Cheriton^^^  "  A  Queen  of  Castaways,''''  etc. 


7^T  was  a  letter  from 
'        home  which  ended 
Carson's  wander- 
ings.    A  cousin 
who  had  passed 
all   his   days  in 
sheltered  England 
had  been  killed  in 
a  railway  accident, 
and  he,  the  wan- 
derer, had  come,  by 
that  ironical  stroke  of  Fate,  into  wealth  and 
position. 

And  so  they  were  ended,  if  he  chose,  his 
laborious  days.  Wandering,  toil,  and  grim 
privation,  they  were  for  other  men  now.  No 
more  need  he  go  forth,  life  in  hand,  to  wring 
a  bare  livelihood  among  savage  men  and 
beasts.  Hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  fever, 
the  chances  of  life  and  death,  had  been  his 
portion  for  long.  Now  before  him  lay  com- 
fort, security,  sport,  and  ease.  You  would 
think  that  he  rejoiced.  Nine  men  out  of  ten 
would  have  been  intoxicated  by  the  bewilder- 
ing happiness  of  such  a  sudden  stroke  of 
luck.  Blue-funk  Carson  was  the  tenth. 
Often  enough  he  had  cursed,  with  heat  and 
fluency.  West  Africa  while  it  held  him  in  its 
bonds.  Now,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
leave  it,  he  knew  that  he  had  come  to  love 
this  wild,  reeking  land,  with  its  treachery  and 
its  beauty  and  its  constant  menace  of  death. 
It  had  proved  him,  this  wild  land.  He  had 
contrived  to  hold  his  own  against  it.  And 
it  held  men.  Somehow  it  seemed  a  desertion 
and  a  weakness  to  go  back  to  comfort,  and 
leave  all  those  men  to  their  long,  hopeless 
fight.  He  knew,  even  as  he  read  the  letter — 
he  knew  that  often  enough,  in  smooth,  snug 
England,  he  would  have  a  compelling  vision 
of  these  wild  days  that  he  had  lived,  these 
days  that  now  seemed  good  in  spite  of  all. 
Perhaps,  in  his  queer  folly,  he  might  even 
have  rejected  his  good  fortune,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  thought  that  thrilled  his  pulses 
and  brought  a  strange  light  to  his  quiet  eyes. 

And  that  thought  was  of  a  woman,  of 
course.  He  could  go  to  Clare  Kennedy  now 
and  tell  her  all  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
for  so  long.    But,  no,  he  could  not.  He 


knew  that  he  would  be  a  tongue-tied  fool 
when  it  came  to  the  pinch.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  her  nearly  all  the  thoughts 
that  had  come  to  him  beside  lonely  camp 
fires  or  as  his  canoe  slipped  up  river  under 
the  brooding  stars.  He  had  seen  her  very 
often,  very  clearly,  since  the  last  time  that 
he  had  seen  her  in  the  flesh.  In  his  lonely 
dreamings  she  had  come  to  him,  tall  and 
slim,  with  dark,  wide-set,  valiant  eyes  and  a 
mouth  that  could  be  tender  and  could  endure. 
He  had  thought  of  her  facing  all  perils  and 
hardships  in  her  brother's  ill-managed  factory 
far  up  the  wild  river.  No  place,  that,  for  a 
white  lady,  however  brave.  Now  at  last  he 
could  go  to  her,  and — and  perhaps— perhaps 
she  would  let  him  make  her  life  as  easy  and 
gracious  as  he  would  have  it  be. 

Imbono  scarcely  recognised  his  master 
when  he  bade  him  make  ready  for  a  start  up 
river  at  dawn.  There  seemed  to  be  a  boy's 
face  atop  of  Blue-funk  Carson's  long,  lean, 
loose-knit  figure. 

It  was  far  up  the  river  that  they  came 
upon  the  Sub-Commissioner,  a  steady-eyed, 
young-old  man  of  Carson's  acquaintance. 
His  little  paddle-wheel  steamer  was  moored  v ; 
against  the  bank.  Upon  her  fore-deck  a 
score  of  small,  white-clad,  efficient  black 
soldiers  were  squatting  in  the  scorching 
sunshine,  taking  snuff. 

The  Sub-Commissioner  hailed  Carson 
uproariously,  and  he  ran  his  canoe 'alongside. 

"  Hullo,  is  there  trouble  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
a  glance  at  those  small,  twinkling-eyed 
warriors. 

"Come  aboard  and  have  a  drink,"  the 
Sub-Commissioner  answered.  "  Trouble  ? 
There's  always  trouble  in  this  benighted 
country,  and  especially  up  this  accursed  river. 
That's  what  I'm  underpaid  to  enjoy  !  " 

Carson  accepted  gratefully  a  long  glass  and 
a  cheroot. 

"As  I'm  bound  up  river  myself,  I'm 
mildly  interested  in  the  point,"  he  drawled. 

The  Sub-Commissioner  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  If  it  were  anyone  else,  I'd  warn  him  to 
turn  back,"  he  said  drily.  "  Seeing  that  it's 
you— well,  I  know  you  have  a  positive 
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passion  for  chancing  your  luck.  But  you'd 
better  keep  your  eyes  skinned.  All  the  way 
up  river  the  tribes  are  simmering  like  tea- 
kettles ! " 

"  But  that's  always  their  way,"  remarked 
Blue-funk  Carson  carelessly. 

"  It  is.  Don't  I  know  it  ?  None  better, 
hence  these  grey  hairs.  But  things  are 
coming  to  a  head — a  bad  head,  I'm  pretty 
certain.  I've  been  looking  into  matters,  on 
the  strength  of  *  information  received,'  and 
things  are  going  to  happen  fairly  soon." 

"  Are  you  making*  your  way  down  ? " 
Carson  asked.  "  You're  not  exactly  in  force 
at  the  moment,  are  you  ?  "  And  he  cocked 
his  eye  with  a  grin  at  the  handful  of  black 
soldiers. 

The  Sub-Commissioner  laughed  quietly. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  enough  for  most  emergencies. 
We  don't  go  in  for  expensive  expeditions, 
with  gold  lace  and  regiments  of  troops,  up 
here.  Economy  is  our  motto,  at  all  costs. 
It  jolly  well  has  to  be  !  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you've  guessed  it  in  once.  I  am  on  my 
way  down  to  strengthen  my  hands  a  little. 
You'll  come  with  me,  if  you're  wise." 

"  I  can't,"  Carson  said  quietly  "  I'm  on  a 
most  particular  errand  up  streana  to  see  some 
friends  of  mine.  And,  by  the  way,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  trouble,  they'll  be  bang  in 
the  thick  of  it !  "  ^ 
.  The  Sub-Commissioner  stared. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  nervous  before, 
Carson,"  he  said.    "  Who  are  your  friends  ?  " 

"  You  know  Tom  Kennedy  ?  He  has  a 
factory  up  river.  Rather  a  feckless  sort  of 
chap." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  the  Sub-Commissioner 
answered  rather  grimly.  "  Feckless  is  the 
right  word.  He's  responsible  for  some  of  my 
anxieties,  confound  him !  He  can't  handle 
the  natives  round  him  for  toffee.  Loses  his 
temper  at  trifles — has  even  been  known  to 
thrash  a  buck  nigger  or  two  !    Honest  and 

all  that,  but          Man,  it's  the  fools  who 

cause  the  trouble  in  this  ill-managed  world  !  " 

Carson  had  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  I'll  get  a  move  on,"  he  muttered.  "  If 
the  tribes  do  break  out  " 

"  His  neighbours  will  vent  old  scores  on 
him,  to  start  with,"  the  Sub-Commissioner 
put  in.  "  That's  so.  I  warned  him  myself,  but 
he  said  he  couldn't  clear  yet.  I  fancy  he's 
rather  badly  dipped,  one  way  and  another. 
But  I  don't  think  the  danger  is  pressing,  or 
I  would  have  been  more  forcible." 

"  I'll  be  getting  on,"  Carson  said.  "  Are 
you  going  down  stream  at  once  ?  " 

Directly  my  fool  of  an  engineer  has 


tinkered  up  his  third-hand  engine,"  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  snapped  crossly.  "  But  it  may 
be  a  ten  hours'  job,  if  I  know  anything  of 
the  engineer  or  engine  !  " 

Carson  shook  hands  and  jumped  into  his 
canoe.  He  spoke  one  word  to  his  boys,  and 
they  drove  home  the  paddles.  The  canoe 
swirled  up  the  brown  river,  leaving  %  white 
wake  of  foam.  The  Sub-Commissijia^r^stood 
and  noted  her  progress  with  a  slow  smile 
upon  his  brown,  harassed  face. 

"  Carson  can  hustle  his  boys  at  pinch," 
he  reflected.  "If  it  was  anyone  else;  you'd 
almost  guess  he  was  in  love  !  And,  my  word, 
there's  that  sister  of  Kennedy's  I  Is  it 
possible  ?  Any  poor  devil  of  a  man  might 
be  proud  to  be  in  love  with  her  !  But,  no, 
not  old  Blue-funk  Carson  !  He  doesn't  give 
a  hang  for  any  woman  !  " 

Late  that  evening,  when  the  purple  dark- 
ness had  swept  across  the  broad  river,  Carson 
put  in  to  the  bank,  that  his  sweating  paddlers 
might  rest  and  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  He 
himself  could  scarcely  eat.  He  was  con- 
sumed by  a  restless  foreboding  of  mischance, 
certain  to  fall  now  that  his  luck  had  turned. 
He  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  order  even 
this  necessary  halt ;  he  was  afire  to  win  to  his 
journey's  end.  If  he  should  come  late — if  he 
should  come  late  !  That  thought  tortured 
his  brain.  He  had  horrible  visions  of 
disaster  as  he  sat  smoking  steadily.  He 
scarcely  noticed  Imbono's  own  restlessness. 
That  sable  giant  was  peering  through  the 
darkness  like  a  great  dog  whose  vague 
suspicions  have  been  aroused.  At  last  he 
rose  and  slipped  noiselessly  to  the  bank. 
Then  Carson  spoke. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ? "  he  snapped. 

"  No  like  soraet'ing  I  hear.  Go  see," 
Imbono  muttered. 

Master  and  man,  who  well  understood  each 
other,  exchanged  a  glance.    Carson  nodded. 

"  Good  !  But  don't  be  long,"  he  directed. 
Imbono  glided  away  into  the  blackness  with 
the  silence  of  a  huge  ghost. 

He  was  gone  for  a  long  twenty  minutes. 
When  he  slid  back,  Carson,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  to  start  again,  checked  the  remon- 
strance upon  his  lips  after  one  glance  through 
the  gloom  at  his  servant's  face. 

"  What  have  you  seen,  Imbono  ? "  he 
asked  curtly. 

Imbono  muttered  his  report  into  his 
master's  ear  after  his  own  fashion,  using 
characteristically  short,  choppy  sentences. 
His  English  vocabulary  was  limited,  he  had 
scanty  dramatic  or  literary  instincts,  but  he 
was  a  great  fighter,  and,  where  Carson  was 
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concerned,  was  faithful  to  the  death.  His 
master  had  proved  that  many  times. 

"  Big  camp  ob  niggers  quite  near.  Crep' 
up  close  and  listened.  Dey  out  on  war 
palaver.  No  women — all  got  rifles  and 
spears.  I  hear  what  de  fools  say  quite  easy. 
Dey  t'ink  dey  can  wipe  out  all  white  men 
long  ribber.  Dey  going  to  begin  fust  wid 
Kennedy's  factory.  Chief  got  bad  grudge 
'gainst  dat  Kennedy  becos  he  lick  his  son. 
Dey  march  berrah  soon,  and  going  to  wipe 
out  dat  factory  at  dawn  !  " 

There  was  the  situation,  brutally  plain  and 
simple.  Carson,  hearing  all  his  worst  fears 
realised,  sat  for  perhaps  ten  seconds  with 
clenched  hands,  getting  a  grip  of  the  position. 
Then  his  plan  was  made.  He  had  had  just 
one  moment  of  overwhelming  horror,  one 
moment  in  which  he  pictured  the  rush  upon 
the  sleeping  factory  in  the  grey  dawn,  and 
saw — actually  saw — Clare  Kennedy  at  the 
mercy  of  those  barbarians  .  .  .  Then  his 
brain  and  will  had  answered  to  their  training, 
and  straightway  something  that  was  almost 
happiness  came  to  him.  At  least,  he  would 
be  there  beside  her  to  share  what  chanced. 
Nothing  else  really  mattered.  This  complex 
world  becomes  a  simple  place  when  a  man 
can  secure  happiness  just  by  his  nearness  to 
a  woman. 

"  I'm  going  to  land,  Imbono,"  he  said, 
"  and  make  ray  way  along  the  bank  to  the 
factory.  You  and  the  boys  will  paddle  like 
blazes  down  river.  The  Sub-Commissioner 
may  not  have  started  yet.  I'll  ^ive  you  a 
note  for  him.  We  shall  hold  the  factory 
till  you  bring  him  back,  hell  for  leather  !  " 

That  was  his  plan.  But  it  appeared  that 
it  did  not  appeal  to  Imbono. 

"  I  no  go  in  canoe.  I  come  wid  you  to 
factory,"  he  growled. 

Carson  answered  with  patience,  appreciating 
the  man's  attitude. 

"  No,  that  won't  do.  I  can't  trust  the 
boys  to  go  quick  without  you.  I'd  like  to 
have  you  with  me,  but  you  must  go  for 
help." 

Imbono's  sullen  face  was  set  like  a  stubborn 
mask. 

"  I  come  wid  you  to  factory,"  he  repeated. 

Carson's  temper,  fretted  by  long  anxiety, 
began  to  rise. 

*'  You  hear  what  I  say — I  won't  have  any 
argument  ! " 

"  I  no  go  in  canoe  !  "  Imbono  snarled. 

Carson's  eyes  gleamed  wickedly.  When  a 
man  is  tortured  by  grinding  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  one  woman  in  the  world,  he 
is  capable  of  murderous  rage.    Carson  drew 


his  revolver.  In  after-days  he  could  wonder 
at  himself. 

"  Are  you  going  to  do  what  I  order  ?  "  he 
muttered,  and  Imbono  understood  his 
movement  in  the  gloom. 

"You  shoot,  if  you  want,"  he  growled, 
"  but  dem  beastly  niggers  hear  you." 

Carson  realised  the  truth  of  this,  and 
mastered  his  rage. 

"  For  the  last  time,  will  you  go  down 
river  ?  "  he  asked  between  his  teeth. 

"No,"  Imbono  answered,  with  sullen 
steadiness.  "  No  sense  in  wasting  me  by 
shooting  or  sending  away  in  canoe.  I  come 
wid  you  and  help  hold  factory.  Dere  not  too 
many  men  dere.  Afterwards,  you  do  what 
you  please  to  me.  Tie  me  up  and  gib  me 
four  dozen,  p'raps.  But  I  coming  wid  you 
now  ! " 

Carson  thrust  back  his  revolver  into  his 
belt.  He  was  wildly  angry  with  Imbono,  but 
he  could  never  have  brought  himself  to  shoot 
the  man.  He  had  too  many  memories  of 
gallant  loyal  service.  Now,  with  infinite 
caution,  he  lit  a  small  shaded  lantern  and 
contrived  to  pencil  a  few  urgent  lines  to  the 
Sub-Commissioner  upon  a  page  torn  from  his 
note-book.  He  handed  the  folded  note  to 
Sam,  the  most  intelligent  of  his  boys,  and 
gave  his  orders  as  briefly  and  clearly  as 
might  be. 

"  If  you  find  him  and  bring  him  up  in 
time,"  he  concluded,  "  there  will  be  big '  dash,' 
real  big  'dash,'  for  each  of  you  !  "  And  he 
enlarged  upon  the  promised  present  in  a 
style  that  widened  the  eyes  of  Sam  and  his 
fellows.  They  saw  themselves  rich  men,  as 
canoe-boys  go,  if  they  could  only  find  the 
Sub-Commissioner  and  bring  him  to  the 
factory  with  speed. 

"  We  lib  for  paddle  real  quick  ! "  they 
promised ;  and  Blue-funk  Carson  had  no 
choice  but  to  trust  to  their  greed  and  perhaps 
to  some  little  liking  and  loyalty  for  himself 
that  might  dwell  in  their  hearts. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  and,  without  one 
word  or  glance  at  Imbono,  he  stepped  upon 
the  bank.  Imbono  followed  him  like  a  sullen 
shadow.  The  canoe  was  shoved  off  and 
headed  down  river  at  a  satisfactory  speed. 
Then  Carson,  still  ignoring  his  huge  body- 
servant,  began  his  forced  march  through  the 
night. 

He  never  forgot  that  journey.  The  going 
was  cruelly  trying.  It  was  one  long  blunder- 
ing struggle  through  thick  darkness  at  first. 
Each  tree,  each  noose-like  creeper,  each 
slippery  rock,  each  thorny  bush,  was  an  active, 
devilishly  intelligent  enemy.    Carson  fought 
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slowlj  forward  with  clenched  jaws,  bruised, 
ragi^ed,  and  torn  from  countless  falls.  At  his 
heels  Imbono  stumbled,  a  rifle  slung  across 
his  great  shoulders,  in  his  hand  a  heavy  axe. 
Despite  all  misadventures,  no  word  of  any  sort 
passed  between  master  and  man.  Carson  was 
bitterly  offended  with  his  servant.  That 
servant,  one  fancies,  despite  a  sullen  sense  of 
guilt,  had  no  regrets  for  his  disobedience. 

And  then  at  last  the  moon  gleamed  out, 
flooding  the  open  spaces  with  pure  silver 
light.  And  now  the  pace  improved,  despite 
the  close,  damp  heat.%  Carson  plunged  on 
unresting,  his  thin,  torn  clothes  sticking  to 
his  wet  body.  The  going  was  still  vile. 
Often  the  moon  was  hidden  for  many  yards. 
There  were  waterways  that  must  be  swum  or 
waded.  It  w^as  in  one  of  these  that  Carson 
came  very  near  to  death. 

The  stream  w^as  a  full  twenty  yards  in 
breadth.  Carson,  still  holding  the  lead, 
splashed  in  without  a  pause  or  thought  to 
spare  for  lurking  perils.  In  the  middle  he 
swam  for  a  few^  yards,  and  then  the  water 
shallowed  to  waist  deep.  As  he  wallowed 
through  the  holding  mud,  he  was  aware  of  a 
heavy  swirl  at  his  very  shoulder,  and  of 
a  horrible  taint  of  musk  that  swept  at  his 
nostrils  in  a  sickening  wave.  He  under- 
stood. He  had  a  vision,  lit  as  it  were  by 
flashlight,  of  death  in  a  hateful  shape.  A 
great  log-like  head  seemed  to  break  open, 
reveahng  hideous  fangs.  He  was  helpless, 
horribly  helpless,  in  the  clogging  mire.  And 
then  there  was  a  wnld  roar  from  behind,  a 
downward  gleam,  and  a  dull  thudding  crash 
as  steel  clove  through  armoured  bone. 
Imbono  had  plunged  forward,  giant  strong, 
entirely  careless  of  his  own  life,  and  had 
struck  one  mighty  blow  with  his  axe.  The 
crocodile  sheered  off,  sorely  hurt.  Imbono 
dragged  his  master  to  the  bank,  then  fell 
behind  him  instantly  without  a  word. 

Carson  made  a  quick  movement,  half 
stretched  out  his  hand,  was  upon  the  verge 
of  speech.  But  no  word  came.  With  a 
slight  shrug  he  pushed  forward  once  again 
at  his  full  speed. 

But  he  had  his  thoughts.  Despite  his 
enduring  anger,  there  was  a  warmth  in  his 
heart  for  the  huge  silent  man  at  his  heels. 
How  often  had  they  faced  death  together  ? 
How  often  had  they  journeyed  through 
unknown  perils  ?  Many  times,  beyond  his 
counting.  How  often  had  this  disobedient 
servant  saved  his  life  ?  Times  not  a  few. 
And  how  often  had  he  failed  his  master, 
save  in  this  matter  of  obedience  ?  Not 
once,  as  Carson  knew  right  well    He  did 


not  speak — his  anger  was  still  stubborn — but 
already  Imbono  was  forgiven. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  dawn  when  their 
second  mischance  befell  them.  Carson, 
labouring  across  a  huddle  of  ice-like  rocks, 
heedless  of  exhaustion,  praying  only  that 
they  might  be  well  ahead  of  the  attacking 
party,  fell  forward  with  his  right  foot  twisted 
between  two  stones.  He  did  not  need  the 
sharp  pain  that  shot  through  his  ankle  to 
tell  him  that  almost  the  worst  had  happened. 
He  was  a  cripple,  with  still  some  way  to  go. 

He  rose,  gritting  his  teeth,  and  staggered 
forward  for  a  few  paces,  to  fall  once  more, 
almost  faint  with  pain.  He  realised  then 
that  he  was  out  of  the  race  against  time, 
and  he  broke  his  long  silence.  This  w-as  no 
moment  for  nursing  resentment.  He 
dragged  himself  up  and  spoke  to  Imbono, 
leaning  for  support  against  a  saphng. 

"  You  go  on  alone,  Imbono,  and  w^arn 
them  at  the  factory.    My  ankle's  gone." 

Imbono  moved  swiftly  to  his  master's 
side.  Upon  his  heavy,  ugly  face  was  neither 
resentment  nor  satisfaction.  He  was  a  man 
of  singularly  few  ideas.  To  be  with  his 
master,  in  safety  or  peril,  whether  that  master 
were  angered  or  complacent,  was  his  chief 
wish  and  ambition  in  life.  Some  few  of  us, 
in  our  lofty  civilisation,  cherish  aims  less 
worthy. 

"  Not  far  from  de  factory,"  he  muttered. 
"  You  climb  on  my  back.  I  plenty  'trong, 
and,  anyway,  I  not  leave  you  !  " 

Carson  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  The 
giant's  strong,  uncouth  loyalty  touched  him. 

"  Good  man,  Imbono  !  "  he  said,  and  he 
touched  lightly  his  servant's  knotted  black 
shoulder. 

Imbono  never  yielded  to  emotion,  save 
under  the  influence  of  hquor,  very  much 
liquor. 

"  No  much  time  for  talk,"  he  said.  "  You 
get  on  back.  Plenty  good  job  you  let  me 
come  wid  you  !  " 

Carson  laughed  again,  this  time  with 
genuine  amusement,  despite  the  torment  of 
his  swelling  ankle.  Imbono  crouched  low  ; 
somehow,  with  the  aid  of  the  sapling,  Carson 
scrambled  upon  his  back,  and  the  strange 
pair  resumed  their  progress. 

It  had  never  been  fast,  and  now  it  was 
maddeningly  slow.  Only  a  man  of  Imbono's 
almost  limitless  strength  could  have  borne 
such  a  burden  over  broken  ground  in  the 
teeth  of  such  obstacles.  But  the  giant  held 
on  grimly  with  taut  muscles,  and  the  yards 
crept  by.  Only  once  did  they  halt  for  rest. 
Then  Carson  produced  his  flask,  and  Imbono, 


She  made  him  sit  down,  and  brought  bandages  and  water,  and  tended  his  ankle," 
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with  brightened  ejes,  gulped  greedily  at  the 
[spirit  it  held.  After  that  they  checked  no 
more  until  Imbono  staggered  gamely  with 
^his  burden  up  to  the  palisade  of  the  factory. 

Carson  wasted  no  time.  He  flung  a 
handful  of  pebbles  clean  through  Tom 
Kennedy's  bedroom  window.  Then  he  leaned 
against  the  palisade  and  forgot  all  about  the 
I  throbbing  agony  of  his  ankle  in  the  rapturous 
I  knowledge  that  soon,  within  a  few  minutes, 
[perhaps,  he  would  see  Clare  again  .  .  .  There 
;  was  nothing  superhuman  about  Blue-funk 
;  Carson.  He  was  just  an  ordinary  foolish 
man  ten  fathoms  deep nn  love. 

And  then  Tom  Kennedy  had  opened  to 
them,  and,  at  the  sight  of  his  visitors,  had 
broken  into  amazed  ejaculations.  But 
Carson  cut  them  short. 

"  Help  me  in,  man.  We're  both  pretty 
well  sewn  up,  and  my  ankle's  gone  back  on 
me.  And  then  knock  up  your  boys  and  get 
rifles  for  them,  if  they  can  shoot.  We've  got 
to  hold  this  old  barn  against  a  very  pretty 
rush  by  natives  at  dawn  !  " 

In  the  sitting-room  Carson  sank  into  a 
chair  and  made  the  position  clear  with  a  few 
more  words.  Even  as  he  ended,  there  was 
:  the  sound  of  a  light  step,  and  Clare  Kennedy 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  room.  In- 
stinctively Carson  dragged  himself  to  his  feet. 
Just  for  a  moment  their  eyes  met  and  spoke 
in  the  silence.  It  made  rather  a  queer 
scene,  with  that  big  bare  room  lit  by  one 
smoky  lamp  as  stage.  The  actors  were  Tom 
Kennedy,  half  dressed,  with  a  startled 
face,  Imbono,  huge  and  almost  naked,  sweat- 
ing after  valiant  toil,  and  those  other  two  — 
the  lean,  long  man,  mired  and  torn  with 
desperate  travel,  and  the  tall  girl,  with  her 
quiet,  steadfast  face.  The  eyes  of  those  two 
last  were  very  bright  and  very  happy.  If  one 
were  very  foolish,  one  might  feel  envy  of  them. 

Clare  Kennedy  broke  that  short  silence. 

"  You  must  sit  down,  Mr.  Carson.  You 
have  been  hurt !  Have  you  been  wounded  ?  " 

He  laughed  and  made  light  of  his  hurt, 
but  she  would  not  listen.  She  made  him  sit 
down,  and  brought  bandages  and  water,  and 
tended  his  ankle.  Her  brother  told  her 
hastily  of  the  danger,  but  she  did  not  appear 
to  heed.  She  seemed  to  consider  Carson's 
injury  far  more  important  than  such  a  trifle 
as  an  attack  at  dawn.  It  may  be  that  those 
.  few  moments  of  her  ministry  were  the 
happiest  that  Blue-funk  Carson  had  ever 
known.  But  his  experience  of  happiness  had 
not  been  very  wide. 

Only  when  her  work  was  done  did  she 
speak. 


"  So  you  came  to  warn  us,  Mr.  Carson,  at 
any  risk  to  yourself  ?  That  was  not  unlike 
you,  I  think  !  " 

Blue-funk  Carson  flushed  like  a  boy.  She 
cut  short  his  confused  stammerings. 

"  I  will  get  you  and  Imbono  something  to 
eat  and  drink.  You  must  be  quite  done  up. 
No,  you  are  not  to  stir." 

Carson's  eyes  followed  her  from  the  room. 
Imbono  spoke. 

"Dat  white  lady  well  worth  risking 
somet'ing  f or  !  "  he  observed,  with  fine  sim- 
plicity. 

Blue-funk  Carson  laughed. 

"You're  not  always  one  complete  fool, 
Imbono  !  "  he  said.  And  then  Tom  Kennedy 
came  bustling  in  with  his  armed  boys,  and 
the  talk  turned  upon  defences  and  cartridges. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  and  the  dawn 
was  breaking  The  air  was  damp  and  heavy 
with  white  mist.  At  a  window  in  the  rear 
of  the  factory,  Carson  was  seated  in  a  chair, 
with  a  rifle  across  his  knees  and  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  Near  to  him  Imbono  was 
squatting.  He  had  made  it  clear  that  it  did 
not  fall  in  with  his  views  to  be  parted  from  his 
master.  There  were  few  enough  defeaders, 
for  three  sides  of  the  house  had  to  be  held 
against  possible  attack.  Tom  Kennedy  had 
risen  to  the  occasion.  Feckless  and  wayward 
where  business  was  concerned,  no  man  had 
ever  questioned  his  pluck.  Often  his  type 
of  man  is  exalted  by  pressing  danger  as  by 
good  wine.  His  jokes  had  put  heart  into  his 
half  a  dozen  "  boys."  As  for  his  sister,  she 
had  said  very  quietly  that  she  could  handle  a 
rifle  as  well  as  Tom  himself — which  was  the 
case — and  that  she  must  do  her  part.  Blue- 
funk  Carson  was  thinking  of  her  now  in  this 
brief  time  of  waiting.  He  hated  to  think  of 
her  in  danger,  it  jarred  upon  him  that  she 
should  have  to  share  in  the  fight,  but  the 
thought  of  her  quiet  courage  gave  him  an 
odd  feeling  in  the  throat.  A  brave  lady  in  a 
garrison  is  worth  a  dozen  men. 

His  thoughts  were  rudely  broken.  Imbono 
stirred  abruptly  behind  him,  there  was  a 
confused  vague  sound  from  beyond  the 
palisade,  and  then  out  of  the  white  mists 
there  flamed  a  ragged,  thunderous  volley. 
It  was  followed  instantly  by  a  savage  rush. 
With  brandished  spears,  with  clubbed  rifles 
swinging,  with  white  eyeballs  gleaming  from 
dark  faces,  the  natives  charged. 

When  the  leaders  were  ten  yards  from  the 
house.  Blue-funk  Carson's  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  cool.  "  Fire  !  "  he  shouted,  and 
the  defenders'  rifles  flashed.  The  volley 
at  that  range  was  finely  effective.  The 
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bullets  drilled  home  into  the  close-packed 
charging  jam.  The  natives  distinctly  reeled, 
staggered  bj  their  reception.  Carson  and 
Kennedy  pumped  home  bullets  from  their 
repeaters,  Imbono  fired  a  huge  revolver  as 
fast  as  he  could  pull  the  trigger.  Like  one 
man,  the  natives  turned  and  made  for  the 
palisade.  The  yard  was  left  empty  save  for 
some  few  dark  figures  that  writhed  or  lay 
very  still. 

Tom  Kennedy  entered  Carson's  room, 
rifle  in  hand,  his  face  smeared  with  powder, 
his  eyes  alight  with  battle. 

"Well  done,  boys!"  he  called.  "We 
shall  stave  off  the  brutes  all  right  !  What 
do  you  think  of  things,  Carson  ?  " 

"  We  ought  to  manage,"  Carson  said 
quietly.  "  But  we  must  concentrate.  We 
must  leave  one  man  upon  guard  on  each 
side,  and  the  rest  gather  to  meet  attacks." 

"  Yes,  you're  right,"  Kennedy  answered. 
"  Those  chaps  seem  to  mean  business.  Of 
course,  old  Fika,  the  chief,  hates  me  like 
poison  !  " 

"  That's  rather  unfortunate,"  Carson 
said  soberly.  "  We  must  spare  cartridges 
as  far  as  possible,  and  keep  them  from 
firing  the  house  at  any  cost.  We  don't 
know  how  long  help  may  be  in  coming.  Ah, 
now  they're  going  to  burn  powder  !  " 

Erom  three  sides  of  the  house  there  broke 
a  straggling  volley.  Three  ragged  bullets 
sang  past  Carson's  head  and  smashed  against 
the  wall.    Carson's  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  your  sister  and 
the  boys  not  to  expose  themselves  !  "  he  said 
urgently.  "  There's  nothing  to  be  gained, 
and  this  is  pretty  hot !  " 

It  was  hot.  Three  more  desperate  attacks 
followed  in  swift  succession.  The  enemy 
came  swarming  to  the  verydoor  pf  the  factory. 
From  two  windows  the  defenders  fired  into 
the  thick  of  them  straight  and  hard.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  smash  in  the  door  with 
a  tree-trunk,  but  a  viciously  effective  volley 
staved  off  that  peril.  Yet  things  were  going 
ill  with  the  little  garrison.  Two  of  the 
native  boys  were  down,  Imbono's  left  arm 
had  been  smashed  by  a  piece  of  "  potleg  "  ; 
worst  of  all,  by  nine  in  the  morning,  Tom 
Kennedy  whispered  to  Carson  that  the 
cartridges  were  running  short.  Blue-funk 
Carson  laughed  for  the  first  time. 

"  Then  we'll  keep  them  off  with  the 
butt ! "  he  said  cheerily.  "  Hullo,  Miss 
Kennedy,  this  is  good  of  you  !  " 

Clare  had  entered  the  room  with  a  big  jug 


of  water.  Blue-funk  Carson  looked  at  her 
keenly  and  yet  shyly,  while  Imbono  drank 
thirstily.  Her  face  was  rather  white,  but 
her  eyes  were  shining.  With  a  little  smile, 
she  put  up  her  hand  and  showed  where  a 
ragged  bullet  had  clipped  a  strand  of  her 
dark  hair.  Blue-funk  Carson  gave  a  queer 
little  gasp. 

"Can't  you — won't  you  keep  under 
cover  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  hate  firing  at  these  poor  foolish  people, 
but  we're  short-handed  " 

"  Here  dey  come  again  ! "  Imbono 
shouted,  and  another  furious  charge  came 
surging  over  the  palisade. 

That  rush  was  the  fiercest  of  them  all. 
The  defenders  dared  not  fire  with  freedom. 
The  attackers  seemed  to  realise  their  plight. 
The  tree-trunk  was  brought  on  at  a  run  by 
half  a  dozen  stalwart  natives.  This  time 
they  could  not  be  checked.  The  door  began 
to  splinter  and  give.  Carson  got  up  from 
his  chair. 

"  Help  me  to  the  passage,  Imbono,"  he 
said.  "  Good  luck  it's  your  left  arm  ! " 
And  to  the  rest  he  called  above  the  hideous 
din :  "  Get  ready  to  hold  the  doorway, 
boys  !  " 

It  was  a  tense  moment.  The  chances  of 
life  looked  slim  enough.  And  then — and 
then  there  was  a  sudden  startled  yell  from 
the  attackers  and  a  scurry  of  retreating  feet. 
Imbono  darted  back  to  a  window. 

"  Dey  all  clearing  off  !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
my  word,  steamboat  coming  up  river,  Maxim 
all  ready  to  shoot !  Dat  fool  Sam  brought 
up  help  just  in  time  !" 

Ten  minutes  later  Blue-funk  Carson  came 
limping  in  search  of  Clare.  He  found  her 
fumbling  with  a  bandage.  There  was  a  smear 
of  bright  blood  upon  her  bare  right  arm. 

"  It  is  only  a  graze,"  she  said  quickly,  in 
answer  to  his  exclamation.  "  And  you  must 
not  stand.  Still,  if  you  could  tie  it  up, 
that  would  be  very  kind  of  you  !  " 

Blue-funk  Carson's  long,  sinewy  fingers 
trembled  and  blundered  oddly  over  the 
simple  task.  But,  when  it  was  ended,  he 
bent  and  touched  that  white,  blue- veined 
arm  with  his  lips. 

"I  wonder  if  you  know — that  I  love 
you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes. 

"I — I  rather  thought  you  did,"  said 
Clare  Kennedy  very  simply. 

"  And — and  do  you  mind  ?  "  he  asked. 

But  it  seemed  that  she  did  not  mind. 
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THERE  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  wrote 
the  Preacher,  he  who  was  king  over 
all  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  and  this 
truth,  like  so  many  set  out  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  has  survived.  The  visitor  to 
Wordsworth's  counti^  should  bear  it  well 
in  mind,  for  Hawkshead  and  Grasmere  and 
Rydal,  the  most  outstanding  of  the  poet's 
haunts,  are  at  their  best  in  late  spring  and 


school  and  the  care  of  kindly  Dame  Tyson 
and  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  M.A.,  of 
whom  the  last-named  figures  as  Matthew 
in  a  well-known  poem.  The  school-house  at 
Hawkshead  is  no  longer  in  use — it  was  closed 
to  pupils  a  few  years  ago— but  is  still  open 
to  visitors,  who  come  to  see  the  old  benches, 
on  one  of  which  the  lad  cut  his  name  deeply, 
the  bare  walls,  with  a  text  or  two  written 
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early  autumn.  In  the  late  spring,  when  all 
the  woods  are  green,  or  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  green  is  transmuted  to  gold,  you 
may  see  lakeland  at  its  loveliest,  because 
its  peace  is  unbroken  ;  it  will  greet  you 
in  an  aspect  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  give 
you  something  of  the  strange,  elusive  sense  of 
joy  that  woke  so  many  years  ago  in  the 
heart  of  William  Wordsworth. 

You  may  follow  his  steps  from  the  early  days 
when  he  left  the  old  house  at  Cockermouth, 
with  its  sunken  garden  stretching  to  the  river's 
bank,  and  went,  a  little  boy,  to  Hawkshead 
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across  them,  and  the  picture  of  Archbishop 
Sandys,  who  founded  the  school  in  the 
spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth,  a  recent 
gift  to  the  school-house.  A  descendant  of 
the  founder.  Colonel  Sandys,  M.P.,  owned 
and  directed  the  fortunes  of  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  until  two  years  ago,  and  was 
well  spoken  of  in  and  round  the  village. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  resolute  preserver 
of  wild  life,  and  any  bird  or  beast  within 
his  domains  was  safe  from  persecution.  By 
the  side  of  Hawkshead  is  Esthwaite  Water, 
the  beauties  of  which  are  set  out  so  happily 
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in  "  The  Prelude."  Out  of  school  hours 
the  boy  Wordsworth  found  a  happy  home 
in  Aime  Tyson's   cottage.     You  can  see 
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trees,  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  larch,  silver 
birch,  horse  chestnut,  Spanish  chestnut,  and 
alder,  and  I  saw  squirrels  pattering  over  the 
leafy  floor  of  the 
wood.  Mountain 
birds  are  plentiful. 
You  may  see  the 
raven,  carrion 
crow,  magpie, 
peregrine  falcon, 
and  buzzard  ;  but, 
as  might  have  been 
expected,  there  are 
comparatively  few 
singing  birds — 
they  have  too 
many  enemies. 
Ferns  grew  on 
some  of  the  older 
trees,  and  on  the 
stone  dykes  that 
mark  the  bound- 
aries, the  parsley 
fern  and  stonecrop 
seemed  to  flourish. 
Small  wonder  if, 
in  a  1 1   t  h  o  s  e 


the  steps  leading  from  the  garden  to  his 
bedroom.  Undoubtedly  the  cottage  is  now 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  the  pretty 
garden,  in  which, 
at  the  end  of  last 
October,  nastur- 
tiums and  sweet 
Williams  were  still 
in  flower,  is  very 
good  to  see.  The 
name  of  Tyson 
still  remains  in  the 
district.  There  is 
a  clothier  of  that 
name  in  Hawd^s- 
head  itself,  and  a 
Tyson  has  an  hotel 
atConiston.  Jack- 
daws were  flying 
over  the  cottage 
when  I  saw  it  last, 
while  on  Esthwaite 
Water  were  two 
great  crested 
grebes,  birds  that 
the  poet  does  not 
mention  in  his 
poems,  and,  because  we  had  chosen  a  late 
date  for  our  visit,  we  had  the  place  to 
ourselves.  The  country  round  Hawkshead 
is  richly  wooded.    I  noted,  among  familiar 


surroundings  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  woodland,  the  poet  spent 
such  happy  years  that,  in  his  Cambridge 
vacation,  he  would  return  to  Hawkshead  to 
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renew  his  moral  strength  in  the  shadow 
of  Edwin  Sandys'  school-house.  It  was 
here  that  the  poet  in  Wordsworth  was 
born,   and    some    of    his    noblest  work 
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is  inspired  by  emotions  remembered  in 
tranquillity. 

Cambridge,  Lyme  Regis,  and  Alfoxden 
have  no  place  in  this  brief  survey.  The 
years  pass,  an  anonymous  volume  entitled 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  has  proclaimed  to  the 
readinsf  world  the  advent  of  a  new  force  in 


been  in  past  years  a  small  ale-house  known 
as  "  The  Dove  and  Glive  Bough."  It  catered 
for  a  little  chance  custom  like  that  of  the 
poet's  "  Waggoner."  On  an  eventful  day, 
when  Wordsworth  had  returned  from  his 
uneasy  sojourn  at  Goslar  in  the  Harfcz 
Mountains,  he  and  his  brother  John  tramped 
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poetry — though  the  part  Coleridge  played  in 
creating  the  sensation  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  length  of  his  contribution — and,  with 
the  coming  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
turn  to  the  little  village  of  Grasmere,  on  the 
cocich  road  between  Ambleside  and  Keswick. 
Here,  at  Town  End,  remote  from  the  little 
regular  traffic  of   the  village,  there  had 


with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  in  search  of  a 
home.  They  found  the  ale-house  untenanted. 
The  poet  rented  it,  and  went  to  live  there 
(December,  1799)  with  his  sister.  The  name 
was  altered  to  that  by  which  it  is  so  well 
known  to-day — Dove  Cottage.  In  "  The 
Recluse  "  you  will  find  it  described.  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's    letters    and    De  Quincey's 
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narrative,  founded  on  his  visit  in  1807,  might 
well  serve  to  complete  the  picture,  but  it  is 
painted  again  at  short  intervals.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  six  small  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 
To-day  the  trustees,  who  bought  the  house 
a  few  years  ago  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  have  added  a  fair-sized  tire- 
proof  room,  in  which  many  of  the  poet's 
letters  and  a  complete  collection  of  all 
editions  of  his  works  are  housed.  Happily, 
the  new 
room  is  quite 
in  keeping 
with  the 
orig^inal.  At- 
tached to  the 
house  is  a 
small  but 
prettily- 
arranged 
garden  laid 
out  by  the 
poet,  and 
containing  a 
s  u  m  m  e  r  - 
house  in 
w  h  i  c  h  h  e 
worked.  The 
mostfamiliai* 
picture  of  the 
cottage  is 
taken  from 
the  garden. 

I)ove  Cot- 
tage  and 
G  r  a  s  m  e  r  e 
itself  en- 
shrined the 
poet's  happi- 
est memories. 
T  hey  are 
identified  by 
innumerable 
touches 
throughout 
his  poems 
with  his  mo- 
ments of  truest  insight  and  profoundest 
philosophy,  and  are  therefore  to  this  day 
associated  for  us  with  his  genius  at  its 
loftiest.  They  were  the  scene,  probably,  of 
his  happiest  hours.  Here  he  l)rought  his 
well-beloved  wife,  for  whom  his  first  honest 
affection  deepened  as  the  years  passed  by. 

Morn  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve, 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  new, 
As  welcome  and  as  beautiful. 

Here  three  children  were  born,  and  in  the 
peaceful  Grasmere  churchyard  we  find  the 
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simple  graves  of  the  poet  and  his  wife,  of 
Dorothy,  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  of  Dora 
Quillinan,  Wordsworth's  beloved  daughter, 
who  died  shortly  before  her  father.'  Truly 
Grasmere  is  a  place  of  pleasant  pilgrimage,  not 
only  when  the  visitors  begin  to  arrive  with  the 
summer,  but  after  they  have  gone  and  left 
the  spot  to  enjoy  the  peace  that  belongs  to  it 
of  right.  Even  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  July 
and  August  are  powerless   to  aft'ect  the 

exquisite 
tranquillity 
of  other 
seasons.  For 
jiine  months 
of  the  year 
the  place  is 
as  the  poet 
and  his  great 
contempor- 
aries knew 
and  loved  it. 
Needless  to 
say,  the  place 
teems  with 
old  associa- 
tions. The 
greater  the 
familiarity 
with  the 
poet's  work, 
the  more 
vivid  they 
seem ;  there 
is  inexhaust- 
ible material 
to  please  the 
visitor  who 
knows  his 
Wordsworth. 
In  the 
garden  are 
the  steps 
fashioned  by 
the  poet  and 
his  neigh- 
bour, John 
Fisher.  The  highest  part  of  the  little 
pleasaunce  is  on  a  level  with  the  roof.  We 
see  the  rocky  slab  out  of  which  Coleridge 
fashioned  a  seat.  The  view  commands  village 
and  lake.  A  few  yards  away  is  the  well 
from  which  the  poet  drew^  water  daily  for 
household  purposes. 

In  Dove  Cottage,  Wordsworth  read  the 
first  books  of  "  The  Excursion  "  to  Coleridge, 
who  in  his  turn  read  "  Christabel "  to  his 
admiring  friend.  Southey  came  from  Greta 
Hall,  near  Keswick,  a  dozen  miles  or  so 
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away,  and  read  his  "  Tlialaba."  Here,  too, 
came  Sir  George  Beaumonfc,  the  poet's  patron 
and  friend,  and  WilHam  Calvert,  whose  dead 
brother's  legacy  had 
done  so  mnch  for 
Wordsworth  in  the 
days  when  his  gift 
was  unmarketable. 
Charles  Lloyd, 
Clarkson  the  Abo- 
litionist, Humphry 
Davy,  Sir  Walter 
Scott — one  and  all 
came  to  Dove 
Cottage.  And  you 
may  find  cottage 
or  garden  in 
many  a  poem.  In 
"The  Waggoner," 
^^The  Prelude," 
"  Michael,"  "  The 
Cuckoo,"  ''The 
Leech  Gatherer," 
"  The  Butterfly," 
''The  Green 
Linnet,'*'  "  The  Ode 
to  Duty  " — these  are 
but  a  few  gathered  at  random  in  which  the 
associations  of  cottage  and  garden  are  clearly 
to  be  traced.    It  is  interesting  to  remember 


thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  share  the  most  menial  labours. 
A  year  after  the  Wordsworths  left  Dove 
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that,  in  the  days  when  the  earliest  work  was 
done  at  Dove  Cottage,  the  total  income  of 
William  and  Dorothy  amounted  to  about 
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Cottage  for  Allan  Bank,  a  mile  away,  Thomas 
de  Qiiincey  took  the  place,  and  for  twenty- 
seven  years  was  the  tenant  there.  After 
1886,  Dove  Cot- 
tage liad  no  special 
interest  until  1890, 
when  the  Rev. 
S  topf  ord  A .  B  r  0  oke 
evolved  a  sclieme 
for  its  piuchase  by 
the  nation.  The 
sixpence  paid  by 
each  visitor  for 
admission  keeps 
the  place  in  splen- 
did order,  and  has 
enabled  the  trustees 
to  place  several 
hundred  pounds  to 
the  credit  of  the 
Trust. 

Allan  Bank  and 
the  Vicarage  do 
not  loom  large 
in  the  poet's 
history.    The  one 
was  very  uncom- 
fortable, the  second 
was  associated 
with  sad  memories,  of  lost  little  ones.  He 
left  Dove  Cottage  in  1808,  and  settled  at 
Rydal  Mount  in  1813,  and  here  he  Uved  for 
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the  rest  of  his  long  and  peaceful  life — lived 
to  outgrow  his  old  political  opinions  and  his 


favourable.  There  are  broad  stone  garden- 
steps  leading  from  one  elevation  to  another, 

and  in  the  gaps 
' .  ^         ^     *  parsley  fern  and 

stonecrop  have 
thriven  unre- 
buked.  Along  the 
short  drive  from 
gates  to  house 
there  is  a  fine 
bank  of  rhodo- 
dendron, and  the 
garden  is  rich  in 
matured  trees, 
including  several 
species  of  pine.  In 
the  most  secluded 
corner  of  the 
upper  garden 
is  the  poet's 
summer-house,  in 
which  he  could 
take  refuge  when 
uninvited  visitors 


sought  to  intrude. 
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poetic  gift,  to  see  the  passing  of  some  of 
those  he  held  most  dear — his  daughter  Dora, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  little  Hartley,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  others.  He  had 
thirty- seven  years  remaining 
when  he  went  to  Rydal 
Mount,  but  the  whole  out- 
put of  that  period  cannot 
compare  for  a  moment,  in 
point  of  quality,  with  the 
work  done  at  Dove  Cottage. 
The  poet's  beautiful  home 
above  Rydal  Water  is  no\y 
in  possession  of  one  of  the 
Wordsworth  family,  to  whose 
courtesy  I  was  indebted 
recently  for  permission  to 
see  the  gardens  and  a  part 
of  the  house. 

The  garden  is  very  charm- 
ing. It  is  built  on  a  hillside, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  greatly 
varying  levels,  gave  the  poet 
an  admirable  opportunity 
for  indulging  in  his  pastime 
of  laying  out  grounds.  Old 
box  edges  border  the 
flower-beds,  and  one  sees 
a  variety  of  tree-ferns,  to 
which  the  moist  air  is  very 


There  is  an  oak 
by  the  side,  with 
a  nesting -box 
favoured  by  the  pied  fly-catcher,  and,  beyond 
that,  a  wicket  opening  to  a  path  that  leads 


wokdswouth's  lodgings  at  hawksheau. 
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across  the  hill  to  ISTab  Cottage,  where  Hartley 
Coleridge  lived  and  died,  carefully  nursed 
and  deeply  mourned  by  his  father's  friend. 

To  the  photographs  of  scenes  associated 
with  Wordsworth's  life  and  work  here 
reproduced  is  added  one  of  Wytliburn  Church, 
which  illustrates  not  only  the  greater  poet's 
description  of  it,  but  that  of  Hartley  Coleridge 
too,  who,  in  one  of  his  most  appealing  poems, 
wrote  of  this  lowly  house  of  prayer — ■ 

Humble  it  is,  and  meek,  and  very  low, 
And  speaks  its  purpose  by  a  single  bell ; 

But  God  Himself,  and  He  alone,  can  kjiow 
If  spiry  temples  please  Him  half  so  well. 

In  the  lower  garden  of  Nab  Cottage,  one 
path  leads  to  a  paddock  in  which  a  very  old 
pollarded  oak  stands.  Wordsworth  wrote  of 
the  wren  that  had  its  nest  there,  and  the 
poem  gave  an  added  interest  to  a  fine  tree, 
so  that,  when  it  was  blown  down  during  a 
gale,  some  twelve  years  ago,  a  big  and 
seemingly  successful  effort  was  made  to 
replant  it.  In  the  lower  garden,  too,  is  a 
lichened  stone  that  Wordsworth  saved  from 
destruction  in  1830,  and  his  lines  recording 
the  event  are  preserved  on  a  metal  plate 
fastened  to  the  stone's  face.  Close  by  Eydal 
Mount  is  a  small  rock  overlooking  the  lake, 
and  known  as  Poet's  Rock,  because  it  is  said 
that  Wordsworth  used  to  sit  on  the  top  and 
compose  his  later  poems.  The  view  from  the 
level  top  of  this  rock  shows  Rydal  Water  on 
the  left,  with  towering  hills  beyond,  and  Nab 
Scar  to  the  right.  The  poet's  seat  lies  between 
Rydal  Mount  and  Nab  Cottage.  In  the 
cofctage  there  are  one  or  two  oak  cupboards, 
or  desks,  built  into  the  wall,  that  must  have 
been  tliere  when  Wordsworth  used  to  come 
across  to  visit  his  well-beloved  Hartley,  who 
was  so  popular  with  the  dalesmen.  The 
cottage  beams  are  of  oak,  but  a  modern 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  place. 
Between  Rydal  and  Grasmere  there  is  a  gate 
overlooking  a  field.  It  is  called  the  wishing 
gate,  and  orthodox  people  are  said  to  cut  their 
initials  deeply  into  it  before  they  wish  or  when 
they  have  finished  wishing.  Of  the  efficacy  of 
the  proceeding  I  cannot  judge,  but  it  lies 
probably  in  the  situation  rather  than  in  the 
quality  of  the  wood.  The  initial-cutting 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  old  gate  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  every  few  years.  They 
say  the  practice  of  wishing  at  this  gate  is 


older  than  the  time  of  Wordsworth,  who 
must  often  have  seen  the  wishers  at  their 
labours. 

By  contrast  with  Dove  Cottage,  Rydal 
Mount,  although  a  delightfully  secluded 
country  home,  is  rather  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  hving-rooms  must  suffer  from  the  fine 
growth  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  poet — it 
needs  a  strong  sun  to  send  its  rays  through 
the  windows.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  measure  of  peace  that  even  the  quiet 
Town  End  of  Wordsworth's  time  may  not 
have  known,  and  the  gardens  may  well 
have  proved  a  source  of  unending  delight. 
Moreover,  the  mountains  are  towering  over 
Rydal  Water  on  every  side,  and  Rydal  is  near 
enough  to  Grrasmere  to  have  left  the  poet's 
excursions  unaffected. 

Residence  in  this  peaceful  home  was 
associated  with  comparatively  ample  means, 
while  Dove  Cottage,  though  an  abode  of 
perfect  peace  and  happiness,  was  taken  at 
a  season  when,  but  for  Raiseley  Calvert's 
timely  gift,  Wordsworth's  faculty  might  have 
been  dulled  by  the  necessity  of  following  some 
uncongenial  labour  in  search  of  a  living.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  not  all  the  unpretentious 
charm  of  Rydal  Mount,  the  seclusion  it 
brought  with  it,  or  the  relief  granted  by 
outside  conditions,  could  avail  to  transfer  the 
gift  that  seemed  to  come  at  its  fullest  to 
Wordsworth  in  Dove  Cottage,  and  to  grow 
less  and  less  when  Grrasmere  was  left  behind. 
Those  who  will  follow  the  roads,  old  or  new, 
between  Hawkshead,  Grrasmere,  and  Rydal, 
may  be  said  to  cover  the  most  important  area 
of  Wordsworth's  activity,  and  as  hill  and 
dale  become  more  and  more  familiar,  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  poet's  lines  may  be 
traced  clearly  enough.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  splendid  view  that  has  not  provided 
him  with  inspiration,  and  the  task  of  tracing 
these  associations  has  proved  a  labour  of  love 
for  countless  pens.  It  is  likewise  possible  to 
see  many  aspects  of  natural  life  that  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  poet,  but  it  may  be  that  he 
was  silent  of  set  purpose.  His  aim  in  life 
was  to  guide  people  to  happiness  and  a 
moral  life,  and  in  the  justification  of  his  own 
high  gift  he  sought  the  outward  and  visible 
work  of  Nature,  with  which  the  simplest 
understanding  may  become  intimate  ac 
will 


A  LAG  BLUE 


By  WADHAM  peacock. 


HEN  the  captain  of 
the  University 
Cricket  Club  went 
through  the  list  of 
likely  men  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the 
eleven  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season, 
he,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  secretary 
unanimously  de- 
cided that  Algernon  Octavius  Tompkyns  was 
certain  of  his  -Blue.  Octavius,  as  his  father 
called  him,  or  Algy,  as  his  friends  preferred 
to  dub  him,  was  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  senior,  and  in  the  previous  year  he  had 
done  so  consistently  well  all  through  the 
season  that  the  retiring  captain  had  been 
roundly  abused  by  the  onlookers  —  who 
believe  that  they  see  most  of  the  game — for 
his  denseness  in  not  including  Tompkyns  in 
the  team,  for,  as  any  one  of  those  who  sit 
round  the  ring  had  seen  from  the  first,  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  freshers  who  could 
bat  for  toffee.  The  new  captain  had  not 
been  so  sure  of  Algy's  merits,  but,  all  the 
same,  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  mistake, 
and  so  he  put  the  name  of  Tompkyns  first  on 
the  list  of  possibles. 

Now,  Algernon  Octavius  had  two  ambitions 
in  this  world — the  first  was  to  win  his  Blue, 
and  the  second  was  to  win  Marjory  Thruxton, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rector  of  his  father's 
parish.  The  acquisition  of  a  degree  was  not 
one  of  Algy's  ambitions  ;  he  regarded  it  as 
an  evil  necessity,  for  he  knew  that  his  father 
would  jib  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage  with 
Marjory  until  he  had  pipped  the  examiners. 
The  Reverend  Theophilus  Thruxton,  or  T.  T., 
as  he  always  signed  himself,  did  not  care 
much  for  the  connection  with  the  Tompkyns 
family,  for  Marjory's  grandfather  had  begun 
life  as  a  courtesy  lord,  whereas  Algy's  had 
started  as  an  errand-boy.  However,  the 
business  which  the  old  man  had  built  up 
had  been  turned  into  a  limited  company  long 
since,  and  the  Rector,  who  was  of  that  once 
common  but  now  fast  disappearing  type,  a 
University  man,  a  scholar,  and  an  athlete, 
looked  upon  Algy  as  a  fine,  healthy  young 
fellow,  whose  personal  qualities  made  him  as 
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near  worthy  of  Marjory  as  any  man's  possibly 
could.  Neither  the  Rector  nor  Marjory 
cared  very  much  whether  the  boy  scraped 
through  his  degree  or  not,  but  both  were 
exceedingly  keen  on  his  winning  his  cricket 
Blue  ;  so  Algy  felt  that,  unless  he  gained  the 
coveted  colours,  he  would  have  to  wait  an 
uncomfortable  time  for  Marjory's  consent 
as  well  as  the  Rector's.  At  the  Hall  he  was 
Octavius,  and  the  order  of  running  was 
Degree  first,  Blue  second.  At  the  rectory  he 
was  Algy,  and  the  order  was  Blue  first.  Degree 
a  bad  second. 

So  matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  when  Algy  made  what  the  cricket 
reporters  called  "  a  useful  contribution  "  in 
the  Seniors'  match,  it  only  needed  a  good 
score  against  a  county  team  or  a  gentlemen's 
eleven  to  put  both  his  Blue  and  his  sweet- 
heart within  his  reach.  But  from  that 
moment  all  went  awry.  A  succession  of 
wet  wickets  spoiled  everyone's  average,  which 
made  some  sarcastic  onlookers  declare  that 
wickets  would  have  to  be  narrowed  in  first- 
class  cricket,  and  Algy's  scores  w^ere  con- 
sistently the  worst  on  his  side.  The  climax 
came  when  a  pair  of  spectacles  were  placed 
to  his  discredit  in  the  principal  fixture  of 
the  pre-London  play.  As  he  walked  sorrow- 
fully to  the  pavilion,  after  achieving  his 
second  blob,  he  felt,  even  if  the  silence  of 
his  friends  had  not  expressed  it  more  clearly 
than  words,  that  his  last  chance  was  gone, 
and  that  his  name  would  never  be  enshrined 
in  the  list  of  Blues.  He  threw  his  bat,  pads, 
and  gloves  into  his  bag,  and  went  out  and 
hid  himself. 

For  the  last  few  days  of  the  term  he  went 
about  hoping  against  hope,  and  feeling  and 
looking  like  a  criminal.  The  awkward 
kindness  of  his  friends,  who  nearly  dis- 
located their  minds  in  the  effort  to  keep  off 
the  one  subject  dear  to  him  and  to  them,  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  next  door  to  an  out- 
cast, and  he  was  glad  when  at  last  his  tutor's 
slip  of  paper  allowed  him  to  take  his  sorrows 
down  into  the  country.  Until  the  train 
got  out  of  the  station  he  had  cherished  a 
secret  hope  that  he  might  be  wanted,  after 
all ;  but,  as  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
University,  he  realised  that  he  had  a  still 
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worse  job  before  him,  and  that  was  facing 
Marjory  as  a  discredited  cricketer.  He  knew 
he  could  get  no  sjmpathj  from  his  father, 
who  treated  the  matter  with  unconscious 
indifference,  but  the  gloom  in  which  he  was 
,  enveloped  caused  the  old  gentleman  to 
suspect  that  Octavius  must  be  at  enmity 
with  his  tutor.  When  there  was  anyone  at 
the  Hall,  even  Octavius  since  he  had  become 
a  'Varsity  man,  the  chairman  of  Tompkyns 
Limited  insisted  upon  having  the  cloth 
drawn  and  a  decanter  of  port  and  another 
of  sherry  placed  in  front  of  him.  He  did 
not  care  for  port  himself,  as  it  always  made 
him  bilious,  and  though  he  always  kept  some 
undeniable  black-strap  going,  he  was  more 
of  a  connoisseur  in  cigars,  and  lighted  up 
the  biggest  Havana  he  could  get  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  dinner.  Octavius  hated 
both  the  port  and  the  cigars,  and  distressed 
his  father  by  smoking  cheap  American 
cigarettes,  not  because  he  was  economical, 
but  because  his  palate  was  hopelessly  vitiated. 
And  as  the  cigarettes  as  well  as  the  port  and 
the  cigars  came  from  Tompkyns  Limited, 
they  might  just  as  well  have  been  the  finest 
Turkish  procurable  in  England. 

So  they  both  sat  and  smoked  after 
Octavius's  first  dinner  at  home — Mr.  Tomp- 
kyns greedily  and  Octavius  resignedly — and 
felt  the  port  as  a  barrier  between  them  rather 
than  a  link,  as  it  would  have  been  fifty  years 
ago.  But  the  wine  had  to  be  there,  as 
Tompkyns  looked  on  it  and  the  polished 
mahogany  as  the  hall-mark  of  a  county 
gentleman. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  lively,  my  boy," 
said  the  father,  when  they  were  alone  at  last. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  father,"  replied 
Octavius  languidly,  with  a  silent  prayer  for 
support  in  what  he  knew  was  coming. 

"You  haven't  made  a  muddle  of  your 
lessons,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Octavius,  suddenly 
brought  back  from  his  moody  thoughts  on 
cricket  to  the  inferior  world  of  examinations. 
"  That's  all  right." 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kaikes"  (the  tutor)  "  will 
tell  me  that  you  are  at  the  top  of  your  class 
when  he  sends  in  his  account." 

Octavius  squirmed  at  the  phrases,  but  he 
said  nothing,  for  he  knew  that,  brilliant  as 
his  father  was  in  business,  it  was  waste  of 
time  to  try  and  explain  to  him  the  intricacies 
and  technicalities  of  University  examinations. 

"  No  trouble  with  Mr.  Raikes,  then  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Octavius,  smiling 
sadly  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  mourn- 
ful way  in  which  Bogey — also  the  tutor — had 


said  to  him  as  they  parted  :  "  I  shall  always 
regret,  Tompkyns,  that  you  did  not  take  my 
advice  and  have  your  eyes  seen  to  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term."  As  his  father  said 
nothing,  he  went  on  ;  "  At  least,  of  course, 
he's  beastly  sick — almost  as  sick  as  I  am." 

Tompl^yns  Senior  nearly  bit  off  the  end  of 
his  cigar.  "  What  about  ?  You  are  not  in 
debt,  are  you  ?  " 

"  What  about  ?  Why,  I've  not  been  asked 
to  play  for  the  'Varsity  !  "  replied  Octavius, 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  tragedy. 

"That  all?"  said  his  father,  almost  in- 
credulous in  his  relief.  "  Rubbish  !  Mr. 
Raikes  is  a  sensible  man,  and  I  should  hope 
neither  knows  nor  cares  whether  you  play  in 
a  game  against  a  lot  of  boys  of  the  other 
University." 

Octavius  sighed  deeply.  He  knew  too  well 
that  Bogey  ranked  a  rowing  or  cricket  Blue 
with  a  high  First,  and  lower  down,  but  still 
in  the  First  Class,  a  footer  or  athletic  Blue. 
But  Mr.  Tompkyns  was  naturally  perverse 
on  the  subject>  of  sport.  He  was  one  of  that 
fairly  common  class  which  cannot  hit  a  ball 
straight,  but  what  singled  him  out  from  his 
fellows  was  the  fact  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  see  anyone  else  perform  the 
feat.  He  had  never  formed  one  of  the 
crowds  who  sit  and  watch  cricket  and  foot- 
ball matches,  for  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
that,  whatever  he  did,  he  did  thoroughly ;  and 
as  he  had  early  discovered  that  he  was  no 
good  at  games,  he  wisely  devoted  himself  to 
business,  with  the  result  that  he  was  now 
chairman  of  Tompkyns  Limited,  the  vast 
business  which  he  had  built  up  out  of  the 
little  shop  founded  by  his  equally  single- 
minded  father.  Octavius  he  regarded  and 
humoured  as  a  freak,  and  so  the  man  who 
had  missed  his  Blue  had  to  fight  his  fight 
out  at  the  Rectory  without  any  support  from 
the  Hall. 

There  was  an  air  of  mournful  resignation 
about  Marjory  and  her  father  when  he  went 
to  report  himself  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
home,  and  during  the  visit  he  lived  over 
again,  with  additions,  the  doleful  tramp  from 
the  wickets  after  the  second  failure,  and  the 
stony  misery  of  the  pavilion.  But  now  it 
was  all  intensified,  for  he  felt  that  something 
of  contempt  was  mingled  with  Marjory's 
pity.  His  luck  might  have  happened  to  any- 
one, but  that  made  it  no  easier  to  bear,  and 
he  noticed,  with  a  sort  of  dull  amusement, 
that  the  Rector  and  his  daughter  kept  as 
far  from  cricket  as  possible,  and  ignored  the 
subject  just  as  his  friends  at  college  had 
done.    As  the  days  wore  on,  the  feeling  of 
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constraint  got  worse,  and  so  at  last  Octavius 
announced  to  his  father  that  he  should  like 
to  go  abroad  with  a  reading  friend,  who  was 
incidentally  a  football  Blue,  and  an  upholder 
of  the  theory  that  summer  was  the  only  time 


'  If  you  win  the  match,  I'll  give  you  a  kiss ! ' " 


to  be  wasted  over  books.  Tompkyns  Senior 
had  a  puritanical  objection  to  crossing  the 
Channel,  except  for  some  definite  and  well- 
authenticated  commercial  business,  but  the 
footballer's  summer  reputation  as  a  reading 
man  did  away  with  his  scruples,  and  leave 
and  money  were  accordingly  granted  to 
Octavius. 

As  the  day  of  the  match  drew  near,  Algy 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  and  anxious  to 
be  off.  He  dreaded  being  in  England  for 
the  first  week  in  July,  for  he  could  not  stop 
at  home,  and  he  dared  not  go  up  to  Lord's. 
Neither  Marjory  nor  her  father  was  any 
comfort  to  him,  for  they  fought  shy  of  the 
subject ;  and,  as  for  his  father,  Octavius  got 
no  sympathy  from  him,  for  the  old  man  had 
actually  forgotten  the  all-important  event. 
The  footballer  was  quick  enough  between 
goals,  but  he  was  sluggish  about  going 
abroad,  for,  as  he  had  arranged  not  to  begin 
reading  as  long  as  he  was  at  home,  he  did 
not  see  why  he  should  hurry  to  get  into 
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harness.  Therefore  it  fell  to  Octavius  to 
force  on  the  departure,  and  by  huge  efforts 
he  managed  to  get  his  footballer  down  to 
the  Hall  ready  to  start  when  July  began. 
At  last  all  was  ready,  and  in  feverish  hasto 
Octavius  quitted  home  and  country  to  hide 
himself  in  a  foreign  land,  where  nothing 
could  possibly  remind  him  of  the  game  he 
both  loved  and  hated.  They  were  to  go  up 
to  town  in  the  afternoon,  spend  the  night  in 
London,  and  cross  over  by  the  morning  boat. 
So  Octavius  said  good-bye  to  Marjory  and 
the  Rector  before  lunch,  feeling  like  a  victim 
going  into  exile,  and  exchanging  merely  a 
few  commonplaces  about  foreign  travel.  Mr. 
Tompkyns  gave  his  son  a  good-sized  cheque, 
and  a  warning  not  to  let  the  Frenchmen 
make  a  fool  of  him,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
seated  in  the  train  with  the  unruffled  foot- 
baller, Octavius  trusted  that  he  had  left  all 
thoughts  of  the  'Varsity  match  behind  him 
at  the  Hall. 

Just  as  the  train  was  starting,  Marjory 
came  running  along  the  platform,  so  Algy 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called 
out :  "  What's  up  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  panted  Marjory — "only  a 
telegram  for  you.  I  saw  it  at  the  post-office, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Jones  had  no  one  to  send  with 
it,  I  offered  to  bring  it  on.  I'm  so  glad  I've 
caught  you  ! " 

"  Thanks  awfully  !  "  shouted  Algy,  as  the 
train  went  out  of  the  station,  waving  his 
hand  to  Marjory,  who  at  that  moment  seemed 
nearer  to  him  than  at  any  moment  since 
those  two  blobs  had  been  recorded. 

"  Who  the  deuce  can  be  wiring  to  me  ?  " 
he  said,  when  the  station  and  Marjory  had 
disappeared,  and  he  had  settled  into  his  seat. 
"  Some  ass,  I  suppose." 

"  My  dear  chap,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ? "  said  the  footballer,  for  Algy  had 
fallen  back  in  his  corner  deadly  pale.  "  Bad 
news  ?    Anyone  dead  ?  " 

*'  Eead  it,"  muttered  Algy — "  read  it  out 
loud  !  " 

" '  Must  play,  'Varsity  match.  Wire,  Binks, 
Fyton  Rectory,  Downshire.' " 
It  is  Binks,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  quite  plain." 

"  D'you  think  someone's  rotting  me  ? 
Let  me  look."  Algy  took  the  telegram  and 
read  it  again  carefully.  The  colour  came 
back  to  his  cheeks.  "  I  believe  it's  all  right." 
Then  suddenly  Algy  went  mad.  "  Buffalo, 
old  man,  I've  got  the  wish  of  my  life  !  "  he 
yelled,  ungratefully  forgetting  Marjory. 
"  I'm  going  to  play  in  the  'Varsity  match  ! 
Hooray  ! "     And  he  hit  Buffalo  a  smack 
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on  the  shoulder  that  made  even  that  giant 
wince. 

Buffalo,  feeling  that  a  railway  compartment 
is  rather  a  confined  space  for  boxing,  gripped 
hold  of  Algj  and,  after  a  brief  but  furious 
struggle,  put  him  on  his  back  on  the  seat 
and  pummelled  all  the  wind  out  of  him  in 
friendship's  name. 

"  Hold  up,  jou  silly  old  juggins  !  "  said  the 
Buffalo  at  last.  "  If  you  want  three  rounds, 
wait  till  we  get  to  London." 

"  Is  it  really  true  ?  "  gasped  Algy.  "  Did 
Binks  really  send  that  telegram  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  "  asked  the  Buffalo, 
who,  as  he  had  himself  gone  through  much 
the  same  emotions,  could  look  at  the  matter 
calmly.  "  It's  all  right.  Someone  has 
crocked,  that's  all,  and  you've  got  to  be  sub. 
nothing  to  lose  your  hair  about." 

The  moment  the  train  gob  to  London, 
Algy  dashed  out  of  the  carriage  and  tele- 
graphed an  eager  acceptance  to  Binks,  and 
an  imperative  order  to  his  tailor,  and  the 
next  day  astonished  his  father  by  walking 
calmly  in  to  luncheon  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  chairman  of  Tompkyns 
Limited  was  both  astonished  and  indignant, 
and  looked  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
tour  as  the  neglect  of  serious  work  for 
frivolous  play  ;  but  Octavius  got  Marjory 
and  her  father  to  take  his  part,  and  their 
enthusiasm  finally  made  Tompkyns  Senior 
believe  that,  after  all,  his  son  might  be  doing 
something  for  the  credit  of  the  family. 

The  whole  party,  therefore,  went  up  to 
London  for  the  match,  and  Tompkyns  Senior 
put  himself  in  the  Thruxtons'  hands,  and  did 
the  thing  thoroughly  well.  As  for  the  Buffalo, 
he  was  a  stolid  person,  who  went  straight 
ahead  with  whatever  he  had  taken  in  hand, 
even  if  it  was  only  an  examination.  He 
therefore  went  abroad  as  he  had  arranged, 
and  told  Algernon^-fehat  he  might  come  on 
later,  if  he  did  not  make  too  great  a  fool  of 
himself  in  the  match. 

Algy's  blazer  and  the  rest  came  in  good 
time,  after  some  anxious  hours  spent  in 
telegraphing  to  keep  the  tailor  up  to  the 
mark.  Binks  lost  the  toss  and  the  other 
side  took  first  innings.  Nothing  is  better 
attested  in  the  annals  of  cricket  than  the  fact 
that  the  men  who,  when  nothing  particular 
depends  on  it,  will  play  first-class  professional 
bowling  with  comparative  freedom,  fiddle 
about  and  lose  all  their  confidence  when 
confronted  with  the  simplest  bowling  in  the 
University  Cricket  Match.  The  other  side 
did  not  make  an  overwhelming  score — only  a 
little  over  a  couple  of  hundred—  so  that  there 


was  nothing  to  shiver  about.  Binks,  though 
a  careful  bat,  was  a  hard  hitter  whenever  he 
got  the  chance,  but  even  he  treated  with 
respect  "  tosh  "  that  in  any  other  match  he 
would  have  smashed  to  the  boundary  without 
hesitation.  It  took  him  a  couple  of  hours 
to  knock  up  fifty,  while  the  rest  of  the  team 
were  as  timid  as  a  high  school  for  girls. 
Still  the  score  crept  up,  and  the  two  hundred 
was  on  the  board  before  Algy  had  to  go  in  at 
the  fall  of  the  ninth  wicket. 

He  had  studied  the  bowling  all  day,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not 
seen  much  that  he  could  not  master.  He 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  he  walked  to  the 
wickets  without  a  tremor,  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  by  the  evident  feeling  in  the 
pavilion  that  the  innings  was  already  over. 
His  partner,  though  a  good  bowler,  was  a 
w^eak  bat,  so  Algy  decided  for  a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one.  The  first  ball  he  received 
was  too  enticing  to  resist,  so  he  drove  it  for 
four  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  playing  in  a 
college  match.  The  second  ball  he  had  to 
treat  with  more  respect,  but  he  recognised 
with  joy  that  he  had  got  his  eye  in  again, 
and  that  he  could  judge  the  ball  as  well  as 
ever.  The  bowling  at  the  other  end  he 
knew  that  he  could  simply  make  hay  of, 
but,  though  he  scored  another  two,  he  could 
not  manage  to  get  across.  He  w^as  terribly 
nervous  for  fear  that  the  man  at  the  other 
end  should  be  sent  back  before  he  could  get 
a  knock  at  the  bowling  ;  so  when  the  first 
ball  of  the  over  was  snicked  into  the  slips,  he 
started  as  soon  as  the  ball  left  the  bat  with  a 
yell  of  "  Run  !  "  that  startled  his  partner  and 
made  him  jump  half  across  the  pitch.  The 
fieldsman  picked  the  ball  up  neatly  and 
hurled  it  at  the  wicket,  missing  the  bails  by 
half  an  inch  ;  but  though  there  was  a  chance 
of  an  overthrow,  Algy  refused  to  budge.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  run  nothing  but  two 
or  four  until  the  last  ball,  when  he  would 
steal  a  single  whatever  happened.  He  carried 
out  his  programme  splendidly,  except  that 
he  had  to  play  the  last  ball  for  his  life,  and 
then  the  first  ball  of  the  next  over  ended  the 
innings,  for  it  was  put  into  slip's  hands  in 
a  w^ay  that  a  baby  could  not  miss,  and  Algy 
returned  to  the  pavilion  twelve  not  out,  and 
with  the  score  showing  a  lead  of  seven  over 
the  other  side. 

In  the  field  Algy  had  no  great  oppor- 
tunities of  distinguishing  himself.  No 
catches  came  his  way,  but  he  stopped  one  or 
two  likely  boundaries  and  never  fumbled  the 
ball.  But  the  score  crept  up,  and  when  the  end 
of  the  innings  came,  there  was  a  matter  of  one 
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hundred  and  ninety-six  to  get.  This  did  not 
look  an  insuperable  task,  but  the  wicket  was 
becoming  worn,  and  one  never  knows  what 
may  happen  in  a  fourth  innings,  especially 
in  the  University  match.  Binks,  as  usual, 
opened  the  innings,  and  the  first  wicket  did 
not  fall  until  fifty-six  had  been  scored.  Algy 
was  again  the  last  man  in,  so  he  spent  the 
time  with  Marjory,  the  Eector,  and  his  father, 
in  congenial  company,  for  two  of  them  were 
enthusiastic  cricketers — ^Marjory  theoretically 
and  Mr.  Thruxton  practically — while  even 
the  chairman  of  Tompkyns  Limited  was 


whispered  :  "  If  you  win  the  match,  I'll  give 
you  a  kiss  !  " 

Algy  flushed  with  triumph.  Done  !  "  he 
said  prosaically,  and  hurried  off,  feeling  that 
even  a  century  had  no  difficulties  for  him. 
There  was  an  hour  left  for  play,  twenty  runs 
to  make,  and  three  wickets  to  fall,  so  all 
round  the  ground  the  interest  was  pitched 
high,  and  every  ball  was  watched  as  if  each 
man's  very  existence  depended  upon  it.  As 
he  passed  through  to  put  on  his  pads,  a 
mighty  shout  told  that  another  wicket  had 
fallen  with  the  score  unchanged. 


infected  by  their  keenness,  and  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  match  as  if  it  had  been  an 
important  business  transaction.  Algy  was 
in  high  form,  for  he  had  done  well  in  the 
match  for  a  lag  Blue,  and  had  quite  earned 
his  place  in  the  eleven.  Marjory  chatted 
away  to  Algy  to  keep  him  from  thinking 
about  himself,  for  runs  were  uncommonly 
hard  to  get,  the  bowlers  were  on  the  spot, 
and  the  field  never  missed  a  chance. 

At  the  fall  of  the  seventh  wicket  Algy 
thought  it  best  to  go  down  and  get  on  his 
pads.  As  he  went,  Marjory  said  :  "  Algy, 
stoop  down."    He  bent  his  head,  and  she 


"  stretching  himself  and  his  bat 
to  incredible  lengths." 


Binks  stopped  him,  looking  very  serious. 
"  You're  not  nervous,  are  you,  Tompkyns  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  Not  I !  "  replied  Algy,  with  the  light  of 
battle  shining  in  his  eyes.  "  Not  I  !  I'm 
all  right." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Binks,  looking  at  him  with 
his  little  gimlet  eyes.  "  Look  sharp  and  go 
in.    Peters  is  simply  blue  !  " 

Algy  jumped  at  the  word,  and  as  the 
defeated  batsman  came  miserably  into  the 
pavilion,  he  dashed  out,  pulling  on  his  gloves 
and  striding  along  like  a  conquering  hero. 
The  fall  of  two  wickets  to  successive  balls 
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had  given  the  out  side  a  distinct  air  of 
victory.  Thej  evidently  meant  to  finish  the 
match  off  with  the  over,  and  the  general 
wonder  was  how  near  a  thing  it  would  be. 
But  Algy  by  no  means  looked  the  representa- 
tive of  a  beaten  side.  Marjory's  whispered 
promise  had  filled  him  with  a  strange  intoxi- 
cation, and  the  confident  smile  that  shone 
on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes  made  his  opponents 
feel  that  they  had  no  easy  job  before  them. 
Algy  looked  very  tall  and  strong  as  he  took 
his  stand  at  the  wicket,  with  his  fair  hair  no 
longer  plastered  sleekly  down,  but  recklessly 
ruffled.  He  got  to  work  at  once.  The  first 
ball  he  drove  for  a  couple,  and  the  next  he 
snicked  for  one,  and  that  took  him  across  to 
the  other  side  for  the  change  of  over.  His 
partner  was  a  regular  sticker,  who  had  been 
batting  nearly  two  hours  for  less  than  twenty 
runs.  He  was  a  mighty  punisher  of  loose 
balls,  but  he  w^as  likewise  so  exceedingly 
careful  that  his  estimate  of  what  constituted 
a  loose  ball  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
confidence.  Algy  knew  that  the  run-getting 
depended  on  him,  and  he  meant  to  have  all 
the  glory  there  was  to  be  had.  He  had  now 
got  the  bowling  he  liked,  so  he  put  on  a  two 
and  then  a  four,  and  finally  wound  up  the 
over  with  another  boundary.  His  partner 
scored  a  couple,  and  then,  after  looking  like 
stopping  all  day,  was  taken  at  the  wicket,  with 
five  runs  left  to  get. 

The  tenth  man  w-as  Peters,  who,  as  Binks 
put  it,  still  looked  blue.  Peters  was  a  fine 
bowler,  and  quite  a  respectable  bat  in  a 
college  match,  but,  when  it  came  to  playing 
at  Lord's,  he  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat.  Binks 
and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  had  tried  to 
buck  him  up  by  telling  him  in  simple, 
straightforward  language  that  he  had  nothing 
to  be  nervous  about,  that  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  up  his  wicket  and  let  Tompkyns 
get  the  runs.  But,  in  spite  of  friendly 
encouragement,  he  had  the  needle  badly. 
Peters  knew  all  about  cricket,  however, 
and  his  one  object  in  life  was  to  keep 
down  the  ball  and  let  Tompkyns  make 
the  runs.  The  first  ball  he  received  was 
craftily  tempting,  but  Peters  was  not  to  be 
had,  and  he  simply  smothered  it  in  a  way 
which  would  have  excited  laughter  in  any 
but  such  a  critical  moment  in  the  game.  He 
did  the  same  with  the  next  ball,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  over,  and  then,  having  survived 
the  moments  he  had  dreaded  all  the  after- 
noon, his  nervousness  dropped  from  him  like 
a  garment,  and  he  was  ready  to  run  at  the 
slightest  sign  from  Algy. 

The  interest  was  tenser  than  ever  all  over 


the  ground.  Five  runs  to  get,  and  only  the 
lag  Blue,  who  had  been  brought  in  at  the 
last  moment,  to  knock  them  off.  The  bowler 
meant  to  have  that  wicket,  and  as  for  the 
last  two  matches  he  had  taken  the  majority 
of  wickets,  Algy's  chance  seemed  a  poor  one. 
But  the  batsman  had  the  advantage  of 
Marjory's  promise  to  back  him,  so  he  stood 
up  smiling  and  confident.  The  first  ball  was 
a  teaser  and  tied  him  up  in  a  knot,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  it  out  of  his  wicket  some- 
how with  more  energy  than  grace.  The 
second  he  managed  to  put  away  comfortably 
for  a  couple.  The  third  ball  very  nearly 
had  him,  and  the  fourth  would  have  meant  a 
catch  if  he  had  let  out  at  it ;  but  the  fifth 
ball  was  looser,  and,  with  a  mighty  smite 
which  he  hoped  would  reach  the  boundary, 
he  started  to  run.  But,  unluckily  for  him, 
a  fieldsman  who  had  the  annoying  habit  of 
always  being  where  the  batsman  did  not 
want  him,  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  in 
with  ruthless  accuracy.  It  was  a  long  shot, 
and  Peters  had  started  on  the  third  mn,  so 
there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Algy  took 
three  kangaroo-like  leaps  and  then  hurled 
himself  face  downwards  on  the  pitch, 
stretching  himself  and  his  bat  to  incredible 
lengths. 

'S  that  ?  "  yelled  the  wicket-keeper,  as  he 
snapped  off  the  bails. 

"  'T  out !  "  replied  the  umpire.  And  Algy 
picked  himself  up  with  a  skinned  elbow  and 
most  of  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him,  but 
with  the  joyful  knowledge  that  he  had  won 
both  Marjory  and  the  match. 

How  he  got  back  to  the  pavilion  he  never 
knew,  but  he  remembered  that  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  cheering  crowd,  and  that  he  was 
thumped  black  and  blue  by  enthusiastic 
partisans  as  the  hero  of  the  match.  Mr. 
Thruxton  was  almost  in  tears  with  excitement, 
and  even  Tompkyns  Senior  was  so  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  that  he  threw  his  hat 
into  the  air  and  never  saw  it  again.  As  for 
Marjory,  she  gave  Algy  his  promised  reward 
that  evening,  and  even  doubled  it,  as  his 
wounded  arm  called  for  exceptional  treatment. 

And  when,  in  the  following  year,  Algy,  no 
longer  a  lag  Blue,  went  down  with  another 
match  and  a  decent  second  to  his  credit,  and 
Mr.  Kaikes  wrote  Tompkyns  Senior  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  that  Octavius  was  in  every 
way  a  credit  to  his  college  and  his  University, 
and  that  they  w^ere  sorry  to  lose  him,  the 
chairman  of  Tompkyns  Limited  was  so  proud 
of  his  son  that  he  put  him  into  the  firm  with 
a  small  salary  and  a  large  allowance,  w^hich 
Marjory  was  kind  enough  to  share  with  him. 


AN    EYE   TO  ECONOMY. 


"Has  a  body  got  tae  pay  for  they  chairs,  mister?" 
"Yiis,  lidy,  penny  each,  but  the  benches  is  free." 

"  Ahj  well,  just  tak'  awa'  some  o'  they  chairs  and  bring  another  bench  alongside  that 
yin,  an'  me  an'  faither  an'  a'  th'  bairns  will  sit  doon !  " 


THE  EDITOR'S 

A   FEW  TRUISMS. 

Hope  took  the  hedge  in  a  single  leap  ;  Fear 
went  a  mile  around,  and  found  bad  going. 

Very  few  of  us  are  as  broad-minded  as  some 
of  us. 

Time  does  not  right  all  wrongs — it  merely 
heals  the  wounds. 

There  was  a  bicycle  collision  the  other  day. 
One  man  was  hurt  because  he  was  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  the  other  because  he  wasn't  in 
any  hurry  at  all. 

No  sermon  is  too  long  for  the  woman  with 
a  new  hat. 

Read  the  newspapers,  and  the  world  reads 
with  you  ;  read  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  you 
read  alone — or  very  nearly. 


ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE. 

"  These  interpretative  dances  are  getting  a 
bit  too  literal  for  me,"  observed  the  man  with 
the  tame  whiskers. 

"  Too  sensational  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  latest  one  is  to 
have  the  Nibelungen  Ring  danced  only  by  bow- 
legged  performers." 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

It  was  when  the  first  editions  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  were  coming  out  in  monthly 
parts  that  a  specialist  said  to  a  patient :  My 
dear  sir,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  break  the  news 
to  you,  but  I  fear  you  have  not  more  than  a 
month  to  live."  "  Well,  anyhow,  the  next 
number  of  '  Pickwick  '  will  be  out  before  then," 
was  the  patient's  reply. 


Edwin  said  Angelina  couldn't  write  a  letter 
without  a  postscript,  and  they  decided  on  a 
wager.  Angelina  wrote  the  letter,  and  would 
have  won  the  prize,  but  she  spoilt  everything 
by  adding  to  her  finale  of  "  Your  loving  wife, 
Angelina,"  these  words:  "  P.S. — Now  who's 
won  the  wager?  " 


The  old  Irish  coachman  had  arrived  wet  and 
cold  after  a  long  drive.  Said  one  of  the  young 
ladies  :  "  Now,  Pat,  drink  this  glass  of  toddy, 
and  you'll  feel  another  man."  Later  on,  when 
preparing  to  start  on  the  return  journey,  Pat  is 
reported  to  have  said :  "  Sure,  and  the  other 
man  would  like  a  dhrap  of  something  hot  I  " 
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THE   WAY   IT    WAS  PUT. 

Tall  Giul  (at  branch  post  office)  :  I  want  to  put 
my  little  sister  in  the  bank,  please,  miss. 

(Explanations  showed  that  she  only  wished  to  open  a 
savings  bank  account  in  her  sister's  name  with  a  nucleus  of 
one  shilling.) 

THE  BLUE-STOCKING. 

To  Qirton  Cousin  Gertie  went, 
And  now  site's  not  the  same, 
For  everything  she  talks  about 
Has  got  another  name. 
Her  colds  become  •* acute  catarrh," 
Her  headaches  are  "migraine"; 
It's '*  rheumatoid  arthritis"  if 
Her  elbow  has  a  pain. 

No  foreign  phrase  e'er  comes  amiss; 

She  scorns  all  English  plain. 

Her  first  words  are,     Comment  se  va?** 

Her  last,  **Auf  Wiederseba.** 

At  lunch  I  cried,  "This  chicken's  tough; 

I'd  sooner  cut  up  trees!" 

She  said,  **  De  mortuls,  my  friend, 

Nil  nisi  bonum,  please." 

I  asked  her  why  she  looked  so  pale. 

She  said,  **Que  voulez'Vous? 

Odi  protanum  valgus,  and 

I've  just  been  to  the  Zoo. 

I  wandered  through  the  monkey  house; 

The  sequel— can  you  guess  it? 

The  mandril  tried  to  snatch  my  plume, 

And— proxime  accessit.*' 

With  admiration  wholly  filled, 

I  spluttered  out,  **Be  mine!" 

She  said,  "I'm  not  a  bit  eprise; 

And  so,  icb  danlce,  nein,*' 

But  **Amor  vincit  omnia,** 

1  begged.    "That's  Latin  true," 

She  cried,  **  Potztausend  !  Norn  d*un  nomi 

You've  won  m?f   Voiia  tout,** 

O.  F,  Turner, 


Lord  Macaxjlay,  passing  one  day  through 
Seven  Dials,  bought  some,  cheap  music  from 
some  street  folks  who  were  bawling  out  their 
contents  to  a  gaping  audience.  Proceeding 
on  his  way  home,  he  was  astonished  to  |  find 
himself  followed  by  half  a  score  of  urchins, 
their  faces  beaming  with  expectation.  "  Now, 
then,  my  lads,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  good  'un,"  replied  one  of  the 
boys,  "  after  we've  come  all  this  way  I  " 

'*  But  what  are  you  waiting  for?  "  said  tJje 
historian,  astonished  at  the  lad's  familiarity, 

"Waiting  fori  Why,  ain't  yer  going  to 
sing,  guv'nor  ?  " 


TRUE  OPTIMISM. 

Vicar:  Amid  all  your  troubles,  Mrs.  Smith, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  your  sensQ  of 
gratitude  does  not  fail. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  No,  sir.  Rheumatiz  is  bad, 
indeed ;  but  I  must  be  thankful  I  still  'ave  a 
back  to  'ave  it  in  I  V  '  ■   ^  > 


Modern  Wife  :  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,  that  your 
staying  at  home  and  taking  care  of  baby 
prevented  you  from  seeing  me  at  the  head  of 
the  suffrage  march. 


THE   SOONER   THE  BETTER. 

Prospective  Emi-loyer  :  Not  afraid  of  early  hours, 
I  suppose? 

Emi'Loyee  :  You  can't  close  too  early  for  me,  mister. 
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Good  Health 


in  every  Ijox  of 

BEECHAM'S 

PILLS 


My  Visitors   have  often  said  how  delicious 
my  bread  is.    I  am  not  sur- 
prised, because  I  always  have 
BERMALINE  BREAD 
From  all  Fint-clmn  BahMn. 
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ABOUT  CARPETS. 

Fr&m  a  man's  point  of  view. 
By  tToh/n  Payne, 

The  thought  of  a  carpet  sometimes  brings 
tears  to  my  eyes.  I  try  to  believe  there  is  a 
heaven  and  hell  for  every  object  on  this  earth, 
and,  if  there  is,  surely  carpets  deserve  a  special 
heaven  of  their  own,  where  they  will  be  hung 
on  ceilings  and  pasted  to  walls,  and  never 
again  be  trodden  under  foot. 

Just  think  what  a  miserable  life  a  carpet 
leads  I  From  the  moment  it  leaves  the  shop 
and  is  brought  into  the  house,  it  is  left  on  the 
floor,  and  trodden  on  by  all  and  sundry.  No 
mercy  is  shown  to   it  whatsoever.    For  its 


maid,  a  new  acquisition,  and  therefore  an 
entirely  unknown  quantity,  will  remember 
our  careful  directions,  and  announce  the  guests 
properly.  There  is  a  ring  at  the  bell.  We 
cast  one  look  at  the  glass,  and  then,  assuming 
what  we  imagine  is  a  welcoming  smile,  gaze 
anxiously  at  the  door,  which  opens  suddenly, 
and  in  comes  the  dog.  He  is  pleased  to  see 
us,  and  tells  us  so  in  his  dress -disarranging 
fashion.  We  hear  voices  outside.  "  What  is 
the  girl  doing,"  we  say,  "  and  why  has  she 
let  the  dog  out  ?  "  The  door  opens  again,  and 
enter  the  maid,  who  tells  us  the  young  man 
has  come  about  the  washing.  We  have  been 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  washing  lately. 
We  have  longed  to  meet  that  young  man  and 


ONLY   TO   OBLIGE  I 


Mother  :  Oh,  Ethel,  youVe  upset  Grannie's  tea !  You  mustn't  be  so  rough  when  you're  playing  with  Grannie. 
Ethel  :  I  don't  really  want  to  play  myself,    I  was  only  doing  it  to  amuse  Grannie. 


summer  holiday  it  is  dragged  into  the  garden 
and  severely  beaten.  Why?  It  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  But  that  is  the  way 
we  soft-hearted,  kind,  considerate  human 
beings  behave.  We  beat  our  carpets  !  Is  it 
surprising  they  occasionally  work  themselves 
up  into  rucks  and  bring  us  down  to  their  level 
suddenly  and  without  warning  ? 

We  have  had  the  house  thoroughly  spring- 
cleaned.  We  have  lost  all  our  dearest 
treasures,  and  have  accused  sundry  members 
of  the  family  of  stealing  them  for  their  own 
vile  purposes,  and  we  decide  to  give  an  even- 
ing "  At  Home  "  as  a  kind  of  house-warming. 
Certainly  the  house  does  feel  cold  after  a 
spring-cleaning;  there  is  nothing  like  dirt 
for  warmth. 

The  evening  arrives,  and  we  wait, in  the 
drawing-room  for  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
praying  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  the 


tell  him  our  true  and  honest  opinion  of  him 
and  all  his  works,  but  on  this  occasion  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  do  either  ourselves  or  him 
justice.  So,  with  a  sigh,  we  tell  her  that  the 
man  must  call  again.  At  that  moment  we 
hear  the  voices  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Jane  in 
the  hall.  Pulling  ourselves  together,  and  once 
more  assuming  the  smile,  we  stand  prepared. 
Uncle  Tom  enters  the  room.  He  is  worried 
about  the  cab  fare,  catches  his  foot  in  the 
lately -beaten  carpet,  says  "  Tut  I  "  quickly, 
and  falls  full  length  at  our  feet.  Aunt  Jane, 
following  closely  on  his  steps,  raises  her  hands 
to  the  ceiling,  gives  a  weak  cry  and  sits  on 
his  head.  The  dog,  a  frivolous  animal  of  the 
worst  description,  jumps  round  and  barks  loudly. 

Driving  the  dog  off,  we  assist  Uncle  Tom 
and  Aunt  Jane  to  disentangle  themselves. 
Neither  of  them  recover  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  our  party  lacks  fire. 
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What  for  Breakfast  ? 

For  rosy,  active,     strenuous  "  health,  use  the  menu 
advised  by  a  famous  food  expert : 

Some  Fruit,  preferably  cooked 

A  Saucer  of  GRAPE=NUTS 

with  cream  or  milk  poured  over. 

Lightly  Boiled  Eggs 
A  Slice  of  Crisp  Toast 

A  Cup  of  POSTUM 

That's  enough  to  run  you  until  noon. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  made  of  selected  parts  of  the  gfrains  that  rebuild 
the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

You  will  feel  fit  as  a  lord  "  on  this  kind  of  breakfast.  Use  the  same 
articles  for  luncheon  or  supper. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 


Grape =Nuts 
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Though  we  do  not  realise  it,  the  trouble  is 
due  to  our  having  beaten  the  carpet.  We 
should  have  left  it  alone. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I  will 
admit  is  unpleasant  about  a  carpet,  and  that  is 
the  purchase  of  it. 

Choosing  a  carpet  is  one  of  life's  little 
difficulties.  A  new  carpet  is  required  in  the 
dining-room — your  wife  says  so.  She  has  said 
so  several  times.  You  have  your  own  opinion. 
You  consider,  with  a  little  twisting  and  arrang- 
ing, that  the  carpet  is  good  for  another  two 
years.  It  is  true  that  the  pattern  is  rather 
obscure,  but  in  its  place  there  are  some 
curious  stains  which  give  variety  to  an  other- 
wise orderly  room.  However,  the  stronger 
mind  prevails— it  is, she  who  calls  it  the 
stronger  mind.  Here,  again,  you  have  your 
opinion,  but  you  say  nothing— and  one  fine 
morning  you  are  led  off  to  Messrs.  Swinfords 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  carpet. 

You  have  often  seen  Messrs.  Swinfords' 
advertisements  of  how  to  furnish  a  house  for  a 
hundred  pounds.  On  the  poster  you  are  shown 
a  large  room  with  a  low  ceiling.  On  the  left 
there  is  a  huge  arched  fireplace  with  a  roaring 
log  fire.  Through  the  daintily-curtained 
lattice  window,  which  is  wide  open,  you  see 
waving  cornfields  and  sunshine  in  the  distance. 
In  front  of  the  window,  as  far  from  the  fire 
asj  possible,  is  a  pretty  girl.  (No  poster  is 
complete  without  a  pretty  girl  about  some- 
where. Well,  well,  I  don't  complain  I)  She  is 
ini  fancy  dress.  Is  it  suggested  that  you 
should  dress  according  to  your  room,  or  furnish 
according  to  your  dress  ?  The  poster  does  not 
tell  you. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  bare,  except  for 
th^ee  small  pictures  very  far  apart.  There  is  a 
tatle  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  two  chairs 
ar^  placed  near  it — they  don't  entertain  in 
that  house,  apparently — and,  by  Jove,  yes,  it  is 
so— there  is  no  carpet !  At  this  discovery  you 
turn  all  aglow  to  your  wife,  and,  pointing  to  the 
poster,  you  remark  :  "  That's  a  pretty  room, 
isn't  it  ?  "  She  agrees.  "  How  would  you  like  a 
room  like  that,  darling  ?  "  Darling  thinks  that 
she  would  like  a  room  like  that.  Then,  be- 
coming a  little  warmer :  "  Well,  dear,  you  see, 
we  could  have  a  room  like  that  in  time.  One 
must  make  a  beginning.  You  see,  there  is  no 
carpet  in  that  room.  So  let  us  start  by  not 
having  a  carpet  I  "  She  first  looks  at  you,  and 
then  at  the  poster,  and  you  are  momentarily 
amazed  at  the  neat  way  you  have  put  things. 
Then  she  turns  to  you  and  says  :  "  That  room 
has  a  parquet  flooring.  Are  you  prepared  to 
pay  for  it  ?  "  You  are  not.  When  there  is  a 
choice  of  two  evils,  be  economical. 

You  arrive  at  Swinfords,  and,  after  some 
negotiations  with  various  young  men  whose 
dr^ss  commands  respect,  you  are  shown  into 
the  right  department,  and  proceed  to  choose 
a  carpet. 

The  time  then  is  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  two  p.m.  you  are  still  choosing. 
You  cannot  see  your  wife — she  is  entirely  lost 
to  view  behind  a  pile  of  carpets — though  you 
cap  hear  her  voice  plaintively  raised  from  time 
to  time. 


You  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  two  mad 
demons,  who  spend  the  whole  time  running 
up  ladders,  pulling  carpets  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  down  from  the  ceiling  and  throwing  them 
at  you  with  all  their  might.  Will  you  ever  see 
your  wife  again?  Will  you  ever  want  to  see 
her  again,?   That  is  the  question. 

At  last  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  have  lunch,  come  what  may. 
You  start  in  search  of  your  wife,  and  eventually 
find  her.  She,  too,  would  like  lunch,  and  so, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  several  aforementioned 
demons,  you  instruct  them  to  send  several 
samples  home.    Thus  you  escape. 

In  the  evening  the  several  specimens  arrive. 
These  you  arrange  artistically  about  the  room, 


seeing's  believing. 


Mothkr-in-Law  :  I  am  sure,  Maggie,  any  woman 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  John  says  he  gives  you.  ! 
Wife  :  So  would  I,  with  what  he  sa^s  he  does.  ; 

and,  until  they  are  called  for  some  months  later,|, 
no  further  talk  of  buying  a  carpet  is-  heard.  | 
By  that  time  you  have  decided  to  go  in  for/ 
linoleunl.  '  -y:!':-  I 


The  teacher  was  addressing  his  pupils  on 
the  subjects  of  laziness  and  idleness. 

He  drew  a  terrible  piciu¥e^  of  the  habitual 
loafer — the  man  who  dislikes  work,  and  wh6 
begs  for  all  he  gets. 

Now ,^  John  1"  said  the  teacher  to  a  little  , 
boy  who  had  been  very  inattentive  during  thei ' 
lesson.  i' 

John  was  instantly  on  the  alert.  ' 

*'  Tell  me,"  continued,  the  teacher,  '*  who  is; 
the  miserable  individual  who  gets  clothes,  food, 
and  lodging,  and  yet  does  nothing  in  return  ? 

John's  face  brightened.  j 
Please,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  baby.'*  i  \ 
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How  to  Have  Cheerful 
Breakfasts 


It  is  said  that  if  one  keeps  cheerful 
ur^il  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
is  ^afe  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  start 
the  day  right :  Serve  a  new  and 
enticing  breakfast. 

Surprise  your  folks  to-morrow 
morning  with  a  dish  of  Puffed 
Rice  or  Puffed  Wheat.  Then 
watch  the  faces  smile.  For  every- 
one,  young  and  old,  welcomes 
these  foods. 

Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat 
are  gigantic  grains  of  rice  and 
wheat  respectively,  puffed  to  eight 
times  natural  size  ;  made  four 
times  as  porous  as  bread. 

They  are  puffed  by  a  steam 

Puffed  Rice,  7d. 


explosion — by  being  ^*shot  from 
guns.''  Every  starch  granule  is 
thus  blasted  to  pieces,  so  that 
the  digestive  juices  can  act. 

Yet  the  coats  of  the  grain  arq 
unbroken,  the  shapes  are  un- 
altered. We  have  the  natural 
grains  made  porous  and  digestiblej 
nut-like  and  crisp. 

They  are  different  from,  and 
far  better  than  any  other  cereal 
food  —  no  trouble,  no  cooking, 

ready  to  serve  with  milk  or  fruit. 

i 

Serve  them  once.  It  will  meanj 
good  cheer  for  one  breakfast.: 
Then  let  your  folks  say  if  theyj 
want  them  again. 

Order  one  packet  of  each  of 
them  now,  from  your  grocer. 

Puffed  Wheat,  6d. 


If  your  grocer  has  not  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 
PI.  QUAKER  OATS,  LTD.,  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND, 
On  the  sea  for  a  row 
Once  dear  auntie  did  go ; 

But  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  sand. 
It  came  on  so  rough, 
5he  had  more  than  enough, 

So  auntie  went  baclc  to  the  land. 

For  a  sight  of  King  George, 
Father  pounds  did  disgorge, 

But  another  man  came  on  the  stand 
And  said,  **  That's  my  seat," 
Pitched  him  into  the  street. 

Thus  father  got  back  to  the  land. 


The  Father  :  Eeally,  I  am  afraid  to  associate 
with  my  own  children  for  fear  my  morals  will 
be  hurt. 

The  Daughter  :  But,  papa,  don't  you 
suppose  we  realise  that,  and  are  careful  when 
we're  with  you  ? 


**  Your  wife  suffers  from  nervous  prostration, 
doesn't  she  ?  " 

"Well,  sometimes  I  think  she  suffers,  and 
sometimes  I  think  she  enjoys  it." 


MUD-LAKKS. 


Gert:  Aw  !    Look  at  yer  best  dress,  'Liza! 

'Liza  :  Garn  I    This  ain't  my  best  dress — my  best  dress  is  a  'obble  i 


Percy  wanted  to  soar 
As  an  aviator, 

And  he  monoplaned  over  the  Strand  f 
But  the  thing  got  the  jerks, 
And  went  wrong  in  its  works, 

Then  Percy  came  back  to  the  land. 

JR.  H»  MobertS' 


APPLIED  THEORY. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  once  in  the  company 
of  a  man  who  affected  to  maintain  Dean 
Berkeley's  strange  position,  that  nothing 
exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind."  When 
the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Dr.  Johnson 
said  to  him :  "  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us,  for  we 
may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then 
you  will  cease  to  exist." 


Brown  :  I  am  in  love  with  two  beautiful 
girls,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  marry  one,  I 
shall  wish  that  I  married  the  other. 

Jones  :  Equally  beautiful  ? 

Brown  :  Yes. 

Jones  :  Well,  there's  one  consolation — they'll 
both  get  over  it. 


Louise  :  What  beautiful  hair  you  have  1 
Julia  :  If  you  really  admire  hair,  come  to 
see  me,  and  I'll  show  you  my  collection. 
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Toilette  Recipes 


By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 


TT  is  easy  to  remove  superfluous  liair  tem- 
porarily,  but  to  remove  it  permanently  is 
quite  another  matter.  Not  many  women 
know  that  for  this  purpose  such  a  simple 
substance  as  powdered  pheminol  may  be 
used,  applied  directly  to  the  hair.  The 
recommended  treatment  is  designed  not 
merely  to  instantly  remove  the  hair,  but  also 
to  eventually  kill  the  roots  entirely.  Almost 
any  chemist  could  supply  an  ounce  of  phemi- 
nol, which  quantity  should  be  sufficient. 

a«c         3^  a^c 

PERSISTENTLY  shiny  nose  or  a  dull 
lifeless  complexion  drives  many  a  woman 
to  cosmetics  and  consequent  despair.  And 
all  the  time  a  simple  remedy  lies  at  hand  in 
the  home.  If  you  have  no  cleminite  in  the 
house  you  need  only  get  about  an  ounce  from 
your  chemist  and  add  just  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  it.  A  little  of  this  simple  lotion  is 
Nature's  own  beautifier.  It  is  very  good  for 
the  skin  and  instantly  gives  the  complexion  a 
soft,  velvety,  youthful  bloom  that  any  woman 
might  envy.  It  lasts  all  day  or  evening, 
renders  powdering  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
absolutely  defies  detection. 

a«c  a^c 

A   SIMPLE  way  to  quickly  neutralize  dis- 
agreeable  body  odours  is  to  dust  the 
armpits  occasionally  with  powdered  (white) 
pergol. 

The  use  of  the  natural  allacite  of  orange 
blossoms  as  a  greaseless  cream  is  becoming 
prevalent  among  the  smartest  women.  It 
holds  the  powder  perfectly,  gives  a  dehghtful 
cool  finish  to  the  skin  and  does  not  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  lips, 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  tired,  hot  or  perspiring  feet  use  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot 
bath. 

For  an  actual  hair  grower  nothing 
equals  pure  boranium.  It  is  quite  harm- 
less, and  sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with 
new  life. 


The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  colliandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the 
finger  tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as 
well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold  or 
hard  water. 

3«C  3«C 

^HE  well-known  characteristics  of  oxygen 
may  be  effectively  applied  to  the  renova- 
tion of  the  complexion.  Mercolized  wax, 
such  as  may  be  found  at  any  chemist's,  con- 
tains oxygen,  which  is  released  directly  the 
wax  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Oxygen 
consumes  waste  matter  in  the  body,  but  does 
not  affect  healthy  tissues  at  all.  Therefore, 
it  attacks  and  removes  the  deadened  waste 
accumulations  on  the  skin  which  show  in  the 
disfiguring  form  of  sallowness,  moth  patches, 
and  a  general  appearance  of  lifelessness. 
The  fresh  -young  skin  which  has  been 
obscured  by  this  disfiguring  veil  of  waste 
matter  is  thus  allowed  to  show  forth  in 
all  its  healthy  beauty.  The  mercolized  wax 
is  absolutely  harmless  and  indeed  very 
beneficial  to  the  skin. 

iic 

T  WAS  much  interested  to  learn  from  this 
young  woman  with  the  beautiful  glossy 
hair  that  she  never  washes  it  with  soap  or 
artificial  shampoo  powders.  Instead  she 
makes  her  own  shampoo  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water.  *  I  make  my  chemist  get  the 
stallax  for  me,"  she  said.  "  It  comes  only 
in  sealed  packages,  enough  to  make  up 
twenty-five  or  thirty  individual  shampoos, 
and  it  smells  so  good  I  could  almost  eat 
it."  Certainly  this  little  lady's  hair  did 
look  wonderful  even  if  she  has  strange  ideas 
of  a  shampoo.  I  am  tempted  to  try  the 
plan  myself. 
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Use  only 
Weldon's 
Patterns 


No  other  fashion  paper  appeals  so  keenly  to  the  love  of  elegance 
which  characterizes  people  of  culture  and  refinement  as  does 
"Weldon's  Ladies'  Journal,"  and  certainly  none  is  so  full  of 
thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  and  good  sound 
instructive  and  entertaining  reading,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
the  adornment  of  the  person  and  home. 


Weldon's 
Leads  by 
Merit 


What 
others 
say: 


PATTERNS  TH°E^sE  FOUR 
BLOUSES  and  SMART  SKIRT 


I  really  do  not  know  what  I  should 
do  without  your  patterns ;  they  are 
a  perfect  blessing,  and  so  reliable." 


'*  I  speak  from  20  years  experience  of  the 
excellence  of  Weldon's  paper  patterns, 
Fashions  and  Needlework  designs." 


'*  Your  patterns  are  excellent:  with- 
out- them  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
make  well-fitting  garment?." 


GRATIS  TRANSFER 


for  Lady's  Large  Turn-down  COLLAR  for 
working  in  the  New  Bulgarian  Embroidery, 
with  Extra  Sprays  to  match  for  Belt  or  Cuffs. 


WELDONS  LTD.,  Fashion,  Pattern  and  Transfer  Publisher,  30&31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


''THE  LAST   OF  ENGLAND."    BY  FOKD  MADOX  BIJOWN. 
From  the  orijinal  in  the  Bmmnjham  Art  Gallery,  by  permusion  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Corporation. 


"WICKT.IFFE   READING   HIS   TRANSLATION   OF   THE    BIBLE  TO  JOHN  OF  GAUNT."     BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.   A  larger  version  is  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Bradford. 


The  Art  of  Fori 

By  Austin 

FORD  MADOX  BROWN  was  born 
in  1821,  the  son  of  Ford  Brown,  a 
retired  naval  purser,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Scots  doctor,  John  Brown,  who, 
after  a  stormy  career,  bequeathed  his  name  to 
medical  history  in  the  epithet  Brunonian," 
by  which  his  much- debated  theories  have 
ever  since  been  known.  After  his  retirement 
from  his  naval  duties.  Ford  Brown  lived 
chiefly  on  the  Continent,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  his  son,  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
received  his  early  art  education  in  France, 
the  fertile  soil  of  which  land  has  always 
been  fruitful  in  generation  of  new  ideas. 
At  the  time  when  Ford  Madox  Brown  had 
arrived  at  an  age  to  absorb  artistic  im- 
pressions, the  sentiment  of  romance,  long 
absent,  had  become  again  part  of  the 
nation's  consciousness. 

The  year  1830  has  been  called,  and 
rightly,  "  the  '93  of  the  arts,"  and  Ford 

1913.   No.  225. 


)  Madox  Brown. 

Chester. 

Madox  Brown,  a  peculiarly  precocious  child, 
was  at  that  date,  or  at  any  rate  within  the 
years  that  immediately  ensued,  old  enough 
to  note  the  progress  of  revolution,  to-  see 
classicism,  so  long  the  official  faith,  de- 
throned, and  the  cult  of  the  ideal  substituted. 
As  a  young  art-student  he  brought  to 
the  new  faith  those  natural  instincts  of 
devotion  and  of  spontaneous  veneration  which 
make  the  lawlessness  of  others  appear  to 
inexperience  the  worthy  objects  of  fervid 
worsliip,  for  already  the  genius  of  Dumas 
and  Byron  held  lii«  malleable  artistic  nature 
in  thrall.  And  offerings  at  the  newly- 
raised  shrine  of  romance  liad  become,  in 
1840,  the  year  of  his  migration  from 
Antwerp  to  Paris,  no  longer  so  much 
matters  of  choice  as  parts  of  experience,  for 
rebellion  against  hard-and-fast  rules,  had 
already  pressed  into  its  ranks,  as  it  advanced, 
all  the  young  talent  of  the  country.  Corot 

2  C 
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broke  new  ground  at  the  Salon  of  1827, 
and  the  years  which  lay  between  1830  and 
1815  saw  the  election  of  such  men  as 
Rousseau,  C  our  bet,  Delacroix,  Diaz,  and 
Dupre  to  the  nation's  artistic  hierarchy. 

From  the  time  when,  in  letters,  Madox 
Brown  was  employed  on  pot-hooks  and 
hangers,  he  was  exhibiting  remarkable 
artistic  faculty,  and  at  seven  years  old,  we 


which  consisted  of  his  wife,  one  daughter, 
and  the  subject  of  our  article,  gave  the  boy 
only  one  year's  study  with  Gregorius  ;  then 
migration  to  Ghent  substituted  Van  Hanselaer 
as  master.  After  this,  Antwerp  became  more 
or  less  the  home  of  the  family,  and  Baron 
Wappers  undertook  the  boy's  tuition. 
He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  better 
master  than  Wappers,  for  the  vision  of 


3 


'the    body   of   HAROLD    BROUGHT    BEFORE    WILLIAM   THE   CONQUEROR."      BY   FORD   MADOX  BROWN. 

From  the  cartoon  in  the  collection  of  the  South  London  School  of  Art. 


are  told,  was  making  very  creditable  copies 
from  engravings  after  Raphael  and  Correggio. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  his  father,  Ford  Brown, 
painted  when  the  boy  was  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen,  and  it  was  the  extraordinary 
capacity  which  this  and  other  experimental 
work  showed  that  turned  his  father's 
opposition  to  his  desired  profession  of  artist 
into  approval,  and  induced  him  to  enter  his 
son  as  a  student  of  the  Academy  at  Bruges, 
under  the  painter  Gregorius.  The  roving 
life  led  by  Ford  Brown  and  his  family, 


this  talented  romanticist  and  fresco-painter 
had  something  analogous  to  his  own. 

Three  invaluable  years  Madox  Brown 
Avorked  under  Baron  Wappers,  and  at 
nineteen  he  quitted  the  Antwerp  studio 
in  1840,  and  went  to  Paris.  He  had  already 
exhibited  a  picture,  "  Job  and  His  Friends," 
at  Ghent,  and  in  the  following  year  he  had 
his  first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  a 
theme  from  Byron,  entitled  The  Giaour's 
Confession."  If  w^e  had  any  doubt  of  the 
technical  equipment  of  this  boy  of  nineteen, 


"  CHAUCER   AT   THE   COURT   OF   EDWARD   III."      BY   FORD   MADOX  BROWN. 


From  the  smaller  version  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  of  the  original  in  the  Municipal 

Art  Gallery,  Sydney. 


we  have  but  to  look  at  his  picture  "The 
Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  upon 
which  he  was  then  employed,  although  it 
was  not  finished  until  two  years  later. 

In  Paris  he  worked  independently  of  the 
ateliers,  and  his  "  Parisina's  Sleep  "  shows  the 
impress  of  his  close  study  of  the  Old  Masters 


at  the  Louvre,  as  do  also  his  "  Manfred  on 
the  Jungfrau "  and  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Cliillon,"  which  belong  to  this  period  of 
his  art,  besides  many  portraits. 

In  1844  he  sent  in  to  the  Westminster 
Hall  competition,cartoons,  brilliant  in  design, 
of  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "Harold  at  Hastings," 
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and  "  The  Spirit  of  Justice,"  works  wliicli 
made  that  experienced  artist  Haydon  exclaim, 
"  The  only  bit  of  fresco  fit  to  look  at  is  by 
Madox  Brown  ! "  but  works  which  failed, 
as  they  naturally  would  amongst  their 
inartistic  judges,  to  create  notice,  gaining 
no  mention  in  the  report  ;  and  he  could 
not,  even  in  those  early  yeai'S,  have 
failed   to   feel   depression   at   the  nnjust 


encouragement  he  met  with  was  restricted 
to  a  small  body  of  knowledgeable  men. 

After  but  a  brief  period  of  life  and  work 
in  England,  during  a  sojourn  divided  between 
London  and  Meopham,  in  Kent,  Madox 
Brown  and  his  wife  went  to  Italy  in  1845, 
and  this  visit  was  evidently  of  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  art.  It  was  in  this  year,  in 
Rome,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  those 


"the  entombment."     by  ford  madox  brown. 
From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Boddington. 


dispraisement  meted  out  to  him  by  con- 
temporaries. Already  to  the  Academic  body 
his  brilliant  originality  was  apparently 
anathema.  The  taste  of  the  public  was 
disastrously  affected  by  the  fare  supplied 
to  it  by  Ihe  mediocre  talents  of  the  day  ; 
and  whereas  in  France  he  wonld,  had  he 
been  born  and  continued  to  work  there,  have 
been  acclaimed  an  artist  of  brilliant  promise 
and  immense  possibilities,  in  England  his 
aims  were  largely  misunderstood,  and  what 


German  Pre-Raphaelites  and  revolutionaries 
in  art,  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  then  demon- 
strating their  doctrines  there. 

Some  surmise  has  for  years  centred  round 
the  question  of  Madox  Brown's  responsibility, 
or,  at  any  rate,  his  influence,  in  the  rise  of 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  this  country,  different 
though  it  was  in  both  conception  and  aim 
from  the  movement  which  took  the  same 
name  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  speaks  of  him  as  an 


"ELIJAH  AND  THE  WIDOW'S  SON."    BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 

From  the  original  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  South  Kensington. 
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"  unaccredited  convert "  to  the  cult  of  Pre- 
Rapliaelitism.  He  asserts  that  the  back- 
ground of  his  picture  "  Pretty  Baa-Lambs," 
painted  1850,  "  was  the  first  out-of-door 
painting  that  showed  signs  of  his  conversion 


so  far  as  work  of  Madox  Brown's  anticipated 
that  of  the  men  who  definitely  took  the  title 
of  Pre-Raphaelite,  the  more  representative 
pictures  of  this  period  are :  "WickliffeReadhig 
his  Translation  of  the  Bible  to  John  of 


'the    execution   of   MARY,    QUEEN   OF   SCOTS."      BY   VORD   MADOX  BROWN. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Boddington, 


to  our  principles."  But  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,  in  his  interesting  book  on  his 
grandfather,  points  to  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bamford,  painted  in  1846,  ''as  being  one  of 
the  works  by  which  Maclox  Brown's  claim 
to  be  considered  the  father  of  Pre- 
Rapliaelitism  must  stand  or  fall."    But  in 


Gaunt"  (1847);  "Our  Ladye  of  Good 
Children"  (1847);  "Cordelia  at  the  Bedside 
of  Lear "  (1848)  ;  and  "  Chaucer  at  the 
Court  of  Edward  III.,"  begun  at  Rome  in 
1845,  and  finished  six  years  after. 

Probably,  however,  Rossetti's  w^ords, 
written  to"^  Ford  Madox  Brown  in  1848,  in 
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the  letter  in  which  he  asked  to  become  liis 
pupil,  are  those  which  best  illustrate  the 
influence  of  the  latter  upon  tlie  younger 
movement  before  its  tenets  became  more 
definitely  formulated  than  entirely  consorted 
with  Madox  Brown's  strong  originality  : — 

"  Since  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  an 
exhibition  ...  I  have  always  .  .  .  rushed  first 
of  all  to  your  number  in  the  catalogues. 
The  '  Parisina,'  the  study  in  the  manner  of 
the  early  masters,  '  Our  Lady  of  Saturday 


book,  taken  down  from  his  grandfather's 
dictation  : — 

"As  to  the  name  Pre-Raphaelite,  when 
they  began  talking  about  the  early  Italian 
masters,  I  naturally  told  them  of  the  German 
P.R.'s,  and  either  it  pleased  them  or  not, 
I  don't  know,  but  they  took  it.  I  don't 
know,  for  one  thing,  whether  they  ever  asked 
me  to  become  a  P.R.B.  ;  I  suppose  they  did  ; 
but  I  never  would  have  to  do  with  societies 
■ — they're  bound  to  end  in   cliquishness  ; 


'  CROMWELL,    PROTECTOIl   OF   THE    VAUDOIS."      BY   FORD   MADOX  BROWN. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brockbank. 


Night,'  and  the  glorious  works  you  have 
exhibited,  have  successively  raised  my 
admiration.  .  .  .  And  as  for  the  '  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,'  if  ever  I  do  anything  in 
art,  it  will  certainly  be  attributable  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  constant  study  of  that 
work." 

Unconsciously,  Madox  Brown,  although 
never  officially  one  of  the  body  of  the  so- 
called  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,  appears  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  name,  for, 
to  quote  another  extract  from  Mr.  Hueffer's 


besides,  I  was  a  good  deal  older  than  they 
were." 

In  1849  Madox  Brown  was  evidently  deep 
in  the  confidences  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
group,  but  the  essential  youthfulness  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  to  contemplate 
revolutionising  artistic  taste,  the  older  man 
had  already  lost.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  their  councils,  listening  with 
interest  to  their  facile  expressions  and 
aspirations ;    but  such  youthful  labelling 


"CROMWELL  ON  HIS  FARM."     BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 
From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brockbank. 
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of  ideals  apparently  did  not  attract  him. 
His  older  point  of  view,  nrged  by  himself, 
must  be  taken  to  apply  to  his  experience 
rather  than  to  actual  years  alone,  for  he  was 
twenty-eight  only  at  the  time,  but  the 
sorrows  of  life  had,  indeed,  eaten  somewhat 


the  foregoing,  Mad  ox  Brown  was  nevei' 
formally  invited  to  join  the  Brotherhood, 
although  he  remained  for  many  years  the 
intimate  and  much  esteemed  friend  of  more 
than  one  of  its  principal  members.  This 
would  explain  Madox  Brown's  own  phrase. 


"the    coat    of   many   colours."      by   FORI)    MADOX  liKOWN. 

From  the  original  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation,  from  a 

photograph  by  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co. 


deeply  into  his  nature  ;  he  had  lost  father, 
mother,  and  a  dearly-loved  sister  by  death, 
and  in  184.5  his  young  wife  also  died ; 
and  the  artistic  hopes  with  which  he  had 
come  to  England  had  encountered  serious 
disappointment. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  at  a  later  date, 
explained  that  for  various  reasons,  such  as 


quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that  he  himself 
was  not  sure  whether  he  was  ever  actually 
asked  to  become  a  member  or  not ;  and,  in 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  his 
own  phrase  in  a  letter,  written  in  1850,  on 
the  subject  of  the  critics,  of  whom  he  says  : 
"  They  seem  to  smell  a  rat,  and  begin  to 
know  that,  if  not  an  actual  Pre-Raphaelite 


STUDY   FOR  "  ROMEO   AND   JULIET."      BY   FORD    MADOX  BROWN. 


Brother,  I  am  an  aider  and  abettor  of  Pre- 
liapliaelitism." 

In  the  'sixties,  as  Mr.  Hueffer  shows, 
Madox  Brown's  Avork  underwent  a  change, 
attributable  partly  to  a  certain  cliange  of 
vision  to  which  the  greatly  gifted  are  on 
occasion  subject,  and  partly  to  his  turning 
his  attention  to  decorative  designs  for 
windows,  for  he  was  one  of  the  several 


accomplished  artists  whose  talents  were 
enrolled  by  the  firm  of  Morris,  Marshall, 
Falkner  &  Co.,  and  for  this  firm 
he  executed  work,  of  which  it  was  the 
transcriber,  for  colleges  and  churches 
at  Cambridge,  Landaff,  Tamworth, 
Knaresborough,  Durham,  Scarborougli, 
and  Bradford.  His  pictures  thencefortb 
became    less    realistic,    and  assimilated 
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some  of  the  qualities  of  his  decorative 
work. 

The  hst  of  Madox  Brown's  important  oil 
pictures  numbers  nearly  fifty.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  as  many  duplicates  in  the  same 
medium  and  as  many  more  in  water-colour. 
His  many  portraits,  sketches  in  chalk, 
pen-and-ink,  sepia,  charcoal,  his  cartoons, 
his  frescoes,  his  memorial  (in  bronze)  to 
liossetti,  and  about  a  hundred  designs  for 
stained  glass  window^s,  his  numerous  black- 


riding  about  the  manor  of  Heep  Hall,  he 
ponders  over  the  verse  yielded  by  the  Bible 
in  his  hand :  "  Lord,  how  long  ?  Wilt 
Thou  hide  Thyself  for  ever,  and  shall  Thy 
wrath  burn  like  fire  ?  "  unconscious,  in  his 
fanatical  trance,  of  the  everyday  affairs 
in  evidence  around  liim  ;  and  again,  in  the 
"  Cromwell,  Protector  of  the  Yaudois  " 
(1877),  we  are  shown  an  older  man 
dictatiug  the  despatch  which  the  blind 
poet,   Milton,    as   Secretary  for  Foreign 


and-white  illustrations  to  the  Bible,  and 
some  others  for  certain  modern  books,  form 
an  enormous  record  of  both  ability  and 
industry.  But  for  lack  of  space  Ave  should 
have  liked  to  linger  over  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures  and  over  Madox  Brown's 
interesting  insight  into  the  characters  of 
the  people  with  whom  those  subjects  deal. 
In  the  picture  "  Cromwell  on  his  Farm," 
for  instance,  painted  in  1874,  we  see  the 
great  iconoclast  under  "the  soul-sobering 
vision  of  the  prophet  or  seer,"  as,  back  from 
that  first  Parliament  with  shaken  loyalty, 


Languages,  Latinised  for  Andrew  Marvel's 
taking  down,  the  result  being  the  historic 
missive  to  the  King  of  France  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
Yaudois  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  establishment  of  their 
religious  liberty. 

"  The  Last  of  England  "  owed  its  origin 
to  the  great  emigration  movement  which 
attained  its  culminating  point  in  1852,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  artist's  journey  to 
Gravesend  to  see  Thomas  Woolner,  afterwards 
known  to  fame  as  sculptor  and  poet,  leave 
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England  to  try  his  fortunes  at  the  Australian 
goldfields. 

Such  artistry  brings  the  history  of  our 
world  worthily  before  our  eyes.  "  Work," 
painted  at  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  begun 
in  1852,  laid  aside,  and  ultimately  finished 
in  1868,  is  an  apotheosis  of  labour,  in 
which  the  painter  combined  the  qualities  of 
Decoration,  Eomance,  and  Eealism.  The 
"Christ  Washing  St.  Peter's  Feet"  is, 
fortunately,  always  within  access  of  many 
picture-lovers  in  our  National  Gallery,  as, 
too,  is  the  superb  in  design  "  Elijah  and 
the  Widow's  Son  "  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.    The  "  Chaucer  at  the  Court  of 


w^ater  Canal,"  "John  Kay,"  "John  Dalton," 
"  Chetham's  Life's  Dream,"  "  Wickliffe  on 
Trial,"  "AVeights  and  Measures,"  "  Crabtree 
Watching  the  Transit  of  Yenus,"  and 
"  Flemish  Weavers."  The  picture  of 
"AVork"  is  in  Manchester's  Municipal 
Gallery,  and  the  same  city's  Owens  College 
holds  twelve  cartoons.  The  Sydney  Municipal 
Gallery  possesses  the  "  Chaucer  at  the  Court 
of  Edward  III.,"  a  smaller  version  of  which 
is  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Gallery  holds  "  The  I^ast  of 
England " ;  South  Kensington  Museum 
has  a  large  water-colour  as  well  as  a  pen- 
and-ink  drawing  of  "  Elijah  and  the  Widow's 
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Edward  III.,"  painted  in  1851,  holds,  in  the 
head  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  best  portraits 
ever  painted  of  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti. 

To  Manchester  must  be  accorded  the 
praise  of  having  provided  an  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  Madox  Brown's  great  powers ; 
for  when  he  had  reached  sixty  years  of  age, 
it  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  twelve 
panels  from  incidents  in  the  city's  story 
from  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation 
onward,  which  to-day  make  its  town  hall 
one  of  the  shrines  of  art,  the  subjects 
being,  "The  Expulsion  of  the  Danes  from 
Manchester,"  "  The  Romans  Building' 
Manchester,"  "The  Baptism  of  Edwin," 
"First  Blood  of  the  Civil  War,"  "Bridge- 


Son"  ;  Philadelphia  owns  "  Hampstead  From 
My  Window  "  ;  the  British  Museum  acquired 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon."  A  few  cartoons  have  found  their 
way  into  smaller  institutions,  like  the  AVest- 
minster  Technical  and  the  South  London 
School  of  Art.  Thus,  by  acquiring  and 
exhibiting  in  its  permanent  collections  many 
of  the  artist's  best  w-orks,  the  public,  which 
was  but  too  neglectful  of  Ford  Madox 
Brow^n's  great  talents  during  his  life,  has 
sought  to  make  posthumous  amends.  Caviare 
to  the  general  such  work  must  always  remain, 
but  amongst  those  who  are  art-lovers  it  is 
realised  that  Madox  Brown  was  a  man  of 
rare  endowment,  fine  accomplishment.  His 
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From  a  photograph  by  F.  Holly er,  Pembroke  Square,  W. 


colour  was  rich,  luminous,  decorative,  and 
in  these  qualities  it  is  difficult  to  find  many 
English  artists  who  have  surpassed  him.  As 
a  draughtsman  he  was  peculiarly  exact,  and, 
in  sincerity  of  observation  and  expression, 
his  work  was  both  theoretically  and  practically 
sound.  The  spirit  of  beauty  is  visible  in 
all  that  he  painted,  and  he  was  a  keen 


and  devoted  observer  of  many  phases  of  life. 
To  fix  his  precise  place  in  art  is  difficult,  for 
he  broke  from  the  trammels  of  several  schools. 
At  his  highest  he  produced  work  which  takes 
rank  with  the  best  pictorial  achievement  of 
not  only  this,  but  of  any  country,  and  even 
in  England  it  is  to-day  beginning  to  be 
suspected  that  there  have  been  few  British 
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artists  whose  work  has  excelled  a  good  Madox 
Brown. 

He  held  liberal  views  not  only  of  art,  bnt 
of  life  ;  for,  apart  from  his  art,  Madox  Brown 
was  a  man  of  large  parts.  His  range  of 
knowledge  was  almost  unbounded,  and  his 
faculty  for  throwing  his  whole  mind  into 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  of 
enunciating  original  view^s,  was  most  unusual. 

"  A  man  so  balanced,"  to  quote  his  life- 
long admirer,  Eossetti,  "as  to  unite 
executive  excellence  with  imagination  and 
elevation  of  aim  .  . •  equally  capable  of 
clothing  his  ideas  in  w^ords  as  in  paint," 
Madox  Brown  was,  indeed,  as  all  who  knew 
him  well  aver,  a  Avonderful  companion  ;  a 
man  whom  consensus  of  opinion  pronounced 
"  highly  educated,"  since  he  spoke  not  only 
French  and  Italian  with  fluency,  but  was 
w^ell  read  in  the  best  literature  of  both 
those  and  his  own  countries  ;  whose  critical 
faculty  pointed  to  sound  opinion ;  and 
who,  if  he  hinted  at  faults,  never  failed  to 
supply  suggestions  that  would  be  those 
faults'  remedies.  Yet,  withal,  he  was  so 
simple  and  childlike  in  nature  as  to  be  of 
open-handed,  unconsidered  charity  ;  capable 
of  interesting  himself  in  the  delicious 
nonsense  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Lear 
and  Carroll,  and  in  the  manchats,  chameleons, 
and  stray  beasts  of  his  own  and  his  friends' 
menageries.  He  was  summed  up  by  Kossetti 
in  the  words :   "  By  far   the  best  man 


that  I  know  —  the  really  good  man  —  is 
Brown." 

Madox  Brown  died  in  1898  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  His  second  wife  was  then 
dead,  as  well  as  his  son,  Oliver  Madox  Brown, 
whose  youthful  work  in  paint,  poetry,  and 
prose  romance  showed  promise  of  brilliant 
talents.  Of  his  two  daughters,  the  elder 
married  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti,  and 
the  younger  Dr.  Franz  Hueffer. 

For  sundry  of  the  biographical  facts  incor- 
porated in  the  foregoing  article,  as  also  for 
information  concerning  the  artist's  long 
series  of  pictures,  w^e  are  indebted  to  the 
large  and  lavishly-illustrated  record  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown's  career,  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  the  distinguished 
novelist  and  critic,  from  which  they  are 
compiled  by  permission  of  the  publishers  of 
that  volume,  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Several  of  our  reproductions  from  the 
artist's  pictures  are  from  the  negatives 
specially  made  for  that  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hueffer's 
book,  yet  further  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  many  points  of  interest  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown's  career  in  relation  to  his  friendships 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  valuable  works  of 
Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti  on  "  Ruskin, 
Rossetti,  and  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,"  and  "  Thf 
Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti." 


THE  SISTER  SEA-GULLS. 

I  5AW  two  sister  gulls  to=day 
*    Together  dare  the  windy  way; 
The  one  beat  up  with  broken  pace, 
The  other,  with  unruffled  grace, 
Rode  through  the  eddies  of  the  air- 
She  seemed  to  Icnow  no  trouble  there. 
Then  with  their  strange,  unearthly  cry, 
High  overhead  they  passed  me  by ; 
And  I  could,  through  the  wings  of  one, 
All  frayed  and  splintered,  see  the  sun; 
The  other  shone  with  dazzling  sheen. 
But  let  no  light  her  wings  between. 
So  might  two  souls  fare  forth  together, 
One  rent  and  scarred  by  storm  and  weather. 
Yet  shot  with  shafts  of  broken  light, 
The  other  robed  in  flawless  white. 
Though  they  reach  heaven  by  divers  ways. 
What  mortal  dare  those  paths  appraise? 

EDGAR  VINE  HALL, 
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nas 


After  drinkiii": 


said 


HEN  I  had  drawn 
blood  for  the  third 
time,  I  felt  that 
honour  was  satis- 
fied, so  I  cleaned 
the  safety  razor 
carefully  and  put  it 
away. 

A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  I  entered 
the  dining-room. 
"  I  said  so,"  said  Daphne. 
"  I  know,"  said  I,  frowning. 
"  You  don't  even  know  what  I  said." 
"I  know  that  some  surmise  of  yours 
proved  correct,  which  is  enough." 
We  left  it  there. 
The  coffee  really  was  hot. 
a  little,  my  smile  returned. 
"  Tell  him,"  said  Berry. 
"  We've  been  thinking  it  over,'" 
Daphne,  "  and  w^e've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you'd  better  call." 

"  On  whom  ?    For  what  ?  " 
"  Be  call-boy." 
I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  I  have 
to  thank  you  this  day — it  is  meant  for  a  day, 
isn't  it  ? — for  the  honour  you  have  done  me. 
Although  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  sustain  the 
role  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  " 

"  We'd  cast  you  for  something  else,  if  it 
was  safe,"  said  Daphne. 

"  You  don't  really  think  I'm  going  to  call, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  And  have  to  stand  in  the  wdngs  while 
you  all  get  crowds  of  cabbages  and  things  ? 
Not  much  !  I've  been  relying  on  this  show 
ever  since  Berry  trod  on  the  big  marrow." 

"  Well,  of  course,  there  is  Buckingham," 
said  Berry. 

"  Or  the  soothsayer,"  said  Jill. 
You  are  now  talking,"  I  said.  "  Sooth- 
saying is  one  of  my  fortes — my  Martello 
tower,  in  fact.   Of  course,  Hurlingham  " 

"  Buckingham,  stupid  !  " 

"  Well,  Buckingham,  then,  has  his  points. 
Whom  does  he  espouse  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  espouse  anyone." 
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"  Whom  does  he  love,  then  ?  " 
Berry  and  Daphne  looked  uneasily  at  one 
another. 

I  turned  to  Jonah,  who  was  deep  in  a 
sporting  paper. 

"Who's  Buckingham  in  love  with,  Jonah  ?  " 
"  Down  and  four  to  play.  What  ?  "  said 
that  worthy.  "  Oh,  Buckingham  ?  He's 
hanging  round  the  Queen  mostly,  I  think, 
but  he's  got  two  or  three  other  irons  in 
the  fire." 

"  I  will  play  Hurl — Buckingham,"  said  I. 
When  Berry  had  finished,  I  reminded  him 
that  he  had  suggested  the  part,  and  that  my 
mind  was  made  up. 

After  a  lengthy  argument,  in  the  course 
of  which  Berry  drew  a  stage  on  the  table- 
cloth to  show  why  it  was  I  couldn't  act — 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  he'd  better  play  it," 
said  Daphne  ;  '*  but  I  scent  trouble." 

"  That's  right,"  I  said.  "  Let  me  have  a 
copy  of  the  play." 

Berry  rose  and  w^alked  towards  the  door. 
With  his  fingers  on  the  handle,  he  turned. 

"  If  you  don't  know  what  some  of  the 
hard  words  mean,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  in 
the  library." 

"  Why  in  the  library  ?  "  said  Daphne. 
"  I'm  going  to  write  in  another  scene." 
"  Another  scene  ?  " 
"  Well,  an  epilogue,  then." 
"  What's  it  going  to  be  ? " 
"  Buckingham's  murder,"  said  Berry.  I 
can  see  it  all.    It  will  be  hideously  realistic. 
All  women  and  children  will  have  to  leave 
the  theatre." 

As  he  went  out — 

"  I  expect  the  Duke  will  fight  desperately," 
said  I. 

Berry  put  his  head  round  the  door. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  dastardly  part 
of  it.    It  is  from  behind  that  his  brains  are 
dashed  out  with  a  club." 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  for  a  roll. 
*'  Do  you  know  how  a  log  falls  ?  "  said 

Berry.    "  Because,  if  " 

I  could  not  get  Daphne  to  see  that,  if 
Berry  had  not  withdrawn  his  head,  the  roll 
would  not  have  hit  the  Sargent.  However. 

The  good  works  of  which  Daphne  is 
sometimes  full  occasionally  overflow  and 
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deluge  those  in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Yery 
well,  then.  A  local  institution,  the  pcirticular 
function  of  which  has  for  the  moment 
escaped  me,  suddenly  required  funds. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  was  suddenly 
noised  abroad  that  this  was  the  case,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  kind  that  is  always  in  this 
uncomfortable  plight.  If  one  day  someone 
were  to  present  it  with  a  million  pounds  and 
four  billiard  tables,  next  week  we  should  be 
asked  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  to  buy  it  a 
bagatelle  board.  At  any  rate,  in  a  burst  of 
generosity,  Daphne  had  'undertaken  that  we 
would  get  up  a  show.  When  she  told  us  of 
her  involving  promise,  we  were  appalled. 

"  A  show  ?  "  gasped  Jonah. 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  "  You  know,  a  show 
— display.  We  are  to  exhibit  us  to  a 
horrified  assembly." 

"  But,  Daphne  darling,"  said  Jill,  what 
have  you  done  " 

*'  It's  all  right,"  said  my  sister.  "  We  can 
do  a  play.  A  little  one,  you  know,  and  the 
Merrows  will  help." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Berry.  "  Some  telling 
trifle  or  other.  Can't  we  dramatise  '  The 
Inchcape  Rock  '  ?  " 

"Excellent,"  said  I.  "I  should  hke  to 
play  the  abbot.  It  would  be  rather  suitable, 
too.  If  you  remember, '  they  blest  the  Abbot 
of  Aberbrothok.' " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Berry.  *'  We  could 
have  a  very  fervent  little  scene  with  them 
all  blessing  you." 

"And  perhaps  Heath  Robinson  w^ould 
paint  the  scenery." 

And  so  on. 

In  the  end.  Berry  and  Jonah  had 
constructed  quite  a  passable  little  drama,  by 
dint  of  drawing  largely  on  Dumas  in  the 
first  place,  and  their  own  imagination  in  the 
second.  There  were  one  or  two  s'trong 
situations,  relieved  by  some  quite  creditable 
light  comedy,  and  all  the  curtains  were  good. 
The  village  hall,  complete  with  alleged  stage, 
was  engaged,  and  half  the  county  were 
blackmailed  into  taking  tickets.  There  were 
only  twelve  characters,  of  which  we  accounted 
for  five,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 
all  twelve  foregather  four  days  beforehand, 
to  rehearse  properly.  The  other  seven 
artists  were  to  stay  with  us  at  White  Ladies 
for  the  rehearsals  and  performance,  and 
generally  till  the  affair  had  blown  over.  It 
was  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the 
production  that  I  w-as  cast  for  Buckingham. 
Six  days  to  become  word  perfect  !  When 
three  of  them  had  gone,  I  explained  to  the 
others  that,  for  all  their  jealousy,  they  W'ould 


find  that  I  should  succeed  in  getting  into 
the  skin  of  the  part,  and  that,  as  it  w^as 
impossible  to  polish  my  study  of  George 
Yilliers  in  the  teeth  of  interference  which 
refused  to  respect  the  privacy  even  of  my 
own  bedroom,  I  should  go  apart  with 
Pomfret,  and  perfect  my  rendering  in  the 
shelter  of  the  countryside. 

"  Have  pity  upon  our  animal  life  !  "  cried 
Berry,  when  I  made  known  my  intention. 
"  Consider  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our  happy 
shire  ! " 

"  Hush,  brother,"  said  I.  "  You  know 
not  what  you  say.  I  shall  not  seek  the 
fields.    Rather  " 

"  That's  something.  We  don't  want  you 
hauled  up  for  sheep-worrying  just  now\" 

— shall  I  repair  to  some  sequestered 
grove.  There,  when  I  shall  commune  with 
myself,  Nature  will  go  astray.  Springtime 
will  come  again.  Trees  will  break  forth  into 
blossom,  meadows  will  blow  anew,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  " 

"  If  you  don't  ring  off,"  said  Berry,  I'll 
set  George  at  you." 

George  is  our  gorgonzola,  which  brings 
me  back  to  Pomfret.  Pomfret  is  a  little 
two-seater.  I  got  him  because  I  thought 
he'd  be  so  useful  just  to  run  to  and  fro  when 
the  car  was  out.  And  he  is.  AYe  made 
friends  at  Olympia,  and  I  took  to  him  at 
once.  A  fortnight  later,  Jill  was  driving 
him  delightedly  round  and  round  in  front 
of  the  house.  After  watching  her  for  a 
while,  Berry  got  in  and  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

"Not  that  I  want  a  drive,"  he  explained 
carefully,  "  but  I  want  to  see  if  my  dressing- 
case  will  be  able  to  stand  it  as  far  as  the 
station." 

"  If  you  think  "  I  began.  But  the  next 

moment  Jill  had  turned  down  the  drive,  and 
I  watched  the  three  go  curling  out  of  sight. 

When  they  returned,  half  an  hour  later. 
Berry  unreservedly  withdrew  his  remark 
about  the  dressing-case,  and  the  next  day, 
when  Daphne  suggested  that  Pomfret  should 
bear  a  small  basket  of  grapes  to  the  vicarage, 
he  told  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself. 

From  that  day  Pomfret  was  one  of  us. 

And  now,  with  three  days  left  to  learn 
my  words,  and  a  copy  of  the  play  in  my 
pocket,  I  drove  forth  into  the  countryside. 
When  I  had  idly  covered  about  twenty  miles, 
I  turned  down  a  little  lane  and  pulled  up 
by  the  side  of  a  still  w^ood.  I  stopped  the 
engine  and  listened.  Not  a  sound.  I  left 
the  road  and  strolled  in  among  the  trees  till 
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I  came  to  where  one  lay  felled,  making  a 
lifcble  space.  It  was  a  sunshiny  morning  in 
October,  and  summer  was  dying  bard.  For 
the  most  part,  the  soft  colourings  of  autumn 
were  absent,  and,  as  if  loyal  to  their  old 
mistress,  the  woods  yet  wore  the  dear  green 
livery,  faded  a  little,  perhaps,  but  the  more 
grateful  because  it  would  so  soon  be  laid 
aside.  The  pleasant  place  suited  my  purpose 
well,  and  for  tw^enty  minutes  I  wrestled  with 
the  powerful  little  scene  Jonah  had  written 
between  the  Queen  and  Buckingham.  By 
the  end  of  that  time  I  knew  it  fairly  well, 
so  I  left  it  for  a  while  and  stealthily  entered 
the  old  oak  chamber— Act  III.,  Scene  1 — by 
the  secret  door  behind  the  arras.  After 
bringing  down  the  curtain  with  two  ugly 
looks,,  four  steps,  and  a  sneer,  I  sat  down  on 
the  fallen  beech  tree,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
wondered  why  I  had  rejected  the  post  of  call- 
boy.  Then  I  started  on  the  love  scene  again. 

'  Madam,  it  is  said  that  I  am  a  harsh 
man.  I  am  not  harsh  to  everyone.  Better 
for  me,  perhaps,  if  I  were  ;  yet  so  Heaven 
made  me.' " 

"  When  do  you  open  ?  " 

"  That's  wrong,"  said  I.  "  '  Can  you  be 
gentle,  then  ? '  comes  after  that.  Now, 
however,  that  you  have  shattered  the 
atmosphere  I  had  created— of  course,  I  think 
you're  absolutely  beautiful,  and,  if  you'll 
wait  a  second,  I'll  get  Pomfret's  rug." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  but  thanks, 
all  the  same,  and  if  Pomfret  doesn't  mind  ; 
this  tree  is  rather  grubby." 

I  got  the  rug  and  spread  it  on  the  fallen 
trunk  for  her.  She  was  what  the  Irish  are 
popularly  believed  to  call  a  shlip  of  a  ghirl, 
clad  in  a  dark  blue  riding-habit  that  fitted 
her  slim  figure  beautifully.  No  hat  covered 
her  thick  blue-black  hair,  which  was  parted 
in  the  middle  and  loosely  knotted  behind. 
Here  and  there  a  wisp  of  it  was  in  the  act 
of  escaping.  I  watched  them  greedily. 
Merry  grey  eyes  and  the  softest  colouring, 
with  a  small  red  mouth,  ready  to  join  the 
eyes  in  their  laughter  if  its  owner  listed. 
She  was  wearing  natty  little  patent-leather 
boots,  and  her  hunting  hat  and  switch  lay 
on  the  log  by  her  side.  She  sat  dow-n  and 
began  to  pull  the  gloves  off  a  pair  of  small 
brown  hands. 

"  Do  you  know  if  cats  ever  drink  water  ?  " 
she  said  musingly. 

From  what  I  remember  of  last  year's 
statistics,  there  was,  I  belie\e,  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  alcoholism  cases 
reported  as  occurring  among  that  species. 
I'm  speaking  off-hand,  you  know." 


Never  mind  that ;  it's  very  good  hearing." 

"  I  know,  and,  talking  of  tight-ropes,  Alice, 
have  you  seen  the  March  Hare  lately  ?  " 

She  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed 
merrily.  Then,  "  We  are  fools,  you  know," 
she  said. 

"  Perhaps.    Still,  a  little  folly  " 

Is  a  dangerous  thing.  And,  now,  when 
do  you  open  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  week.  And,  owing  to  the 
iniquitous  provisions  of  the  new  Shops  Act, 

foisted  by  a  reckless  Government  upon  a  " 

You  can  cut  that  bit." 

"  Thank  you.    We  close  the  same  night." 

"  Positively  for  one  performance  only  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  And  that's  why  I  shall  only 
just  be  able  to  get  you  a  seat." 

"  You  needn't  trouble." 

"  What  ?    Don't  you  want  to  come  ?  " 

"Is  it  going  to  be  very  good  ?  " 

"  Good  ?  My  dear  Alice,  we  shall  that 
night  light  such  a  candle  as  shall  never  be 
put  out.  Electric  light  is  doomed.  The 
knell  of  acetelyne  gas  has  sounded." 

"  You've  only  got  afew^  lines,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  sorrowfully. 

"  Whose  rug  is  she  sitting  on  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Pomfret's." 

"Pomfret  is  but  the  bailee  of  the  rug, 
Alice." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  he's  going  to  be  a 
barrister  !  " 

"  Talking  of  cats,"  I  said  stiffly,  "and  speak- 
ing as  counsel  of  five  years'  standing— — " 

I  stopped,  for  she  was  on  her  feet  now, 
facing  me,  and  standing  very  close,  with  her 
hands  behind  her  and  a  tilted  chin,  looking 
into  my  eyes. 

"  Talking  of  what,  did  you  say  ?  " 

For  a  second  I  hesitated.  Then,  "  Gnats," 
I  said. 

She  turned  and  resumed  her  place  on  the 
fallen  tree. 

"  Now  you're  going  on  with  your  rehearsal," 
she  announced.  "  I'll  hear  you." 

"  AYill  you  read  the  cues  ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  book." 

I  showed  her  the  point  I  had  reached 
when  she  "  entered." 

"You  are  the  Queen,"  I  said.  "It's 
rather  confusing,  because  I  had  thought  you 
were  Alice  ;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Besides, 
you  came  on  just  before  you  did  really,  and 
you've  spoken  twice  before  you  opened  your 
small  red  mouth." 

"  Is  that  how  it  describes  the  Queen  ?  " 
This  suspiciously. 

"  I  was  really  thinking  of  Alice,  but  " 

"  But  what  ? " 
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"  The  Queen  has  got  a  delicate,  white 
throat.    It  sajs  so." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?    I've  got  a  stock  on." 

"  I  said  the  Queen  had.  Besides,  when 
jou  put  your  face  up  to  mine  just  now  " 

"  Hush  !  Besides,  you  were  looking  me 
in  the  eyes  all  the  time,  so  " 

"  And,  if  I  w^as,  do  you  blame  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  in  the  witness-box  now,  counsel." 

"No,  but  you're  sitting  on  Pomfret's  rug, 
and  Pomfret  is  but  the  " 

She  began  to  laugh  helplessly. 

"  Come  along,  Alice,"  I  said.  "  '  Yet  so 
Heaven  made  me.'  Now  *you  say,  *  Can  you 
be  gentle,  then  ?  '  and  give  me  the  glad  eye." 

"  It  only  says  'archly  '  here,  in  brackets." 

"  Same  thing,"  said  I. 

"  '  Can  you  be  gentle,  then  ?  '  " 

A  pause.    Then,    Go  on,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  waiting  for  my  cue." 

"  I've  said  it — Hare." 

"  John  or  March  ?  " 

"  March,  of  course.    John  is  an  actor." 

"  Thank  you,  Alice  dear.  I  repeat,  I 
await  my  cue,  the  which  you  incontinently 
withhold.    Selah ! " 

She  tried  not  to  laugh. 

"  I've  given  it,  you  silly  man  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  come  in  on  the  eye.  It's 
most  important.  You  must  give  it  to  me, 
because  I've  got  to  give  it  back  to  you  in  a 
second  or  two." 

She  gave  it  me  exquisitely. 

"  '  There  are  with  wdiom  I  can  be  more 
than  gentle,  madam.' " 

Here  I  returned  the  eye  with  vigour. 

" '  What  manner  of  men  are  these  you 
favour  ? ' " 

"  *  They  are  not  men,  madam.  Neither 
are  they  favoured  of  me.'  "• 

"  '  Of  whom,  then  ?  ' " 

" '  Of  Heaven,  madam,  and  at  birth.  I 
mean  fair  w^omen.'  " 

"  '  Such  as  '  " 

"  '  Such  as  you,  madam.'  " 

The  way  she  said  "  Hush  ! "  at  that  was 
a  flash  of  genius.  It  w^as  indescribably 
eloquent.  She  forbade  and  invited  in  the 
same  breath.  It  was  wonderful,  and  it  made 
me  Buckingham.  And  Buckingham  it 
brought  to  her  feet.  Little  wonder.  It 
would  have  brought  a  cardinal.  In  the 
passionate  rhetoric  of  my  lines  I  wooed  her, 
sitting  there  on  the  tree  trunk,  her  head 
thrown  back,  eyes  closed,  lips  parted,  and 
always  the  faint  smile  that  sends  a  man  mad. 
I  never  had  to  tell  her  to  rise.  To  the  line 
she  swayed  towards  me.  To  the  line  she 
slipped  into  my  arms.    She  even  raised  her 


lips  to  mine  at  the  last.  Then,  as  I 
stooped  for  the  kiss,  she  placed  her  two 
small  hands  firmly  on  my  face  and  pushed 
me  away. 

"  Very  nice,  indeed,"  she  said.  "  You 
know  your  lines  well,  and  you  know  how  to 
speak  them.  Hare,  I  think  you're  going  to 
be  rather  good." 

I  wn'ped  the  perspiration  off  my  forehead. 

"  You  made  me  good,  then.  I  shall  never 
give  such  a  show  again." 

"  Of  course  you  will." 

"  Never  !  Never,  Ahce  !  But  you— you're 
wonderful !  Good  Heavens,  lass,  this  might 
be  the  two  hundredth  night  you'd  played 
the  part !  Are  you  some  great  one  I've  not 
recognised  ?  And  will  you  sign  a  picture- 
postcard  for  our  second  housemaid,  the  one 
who  saw  *  Kismet '  eighteen  times  ?  " 

"  What  !    Not  the  one  with  fair  hair  ?  " 

"  And  flat  feet  ?  The  very  one.  Junket, 
her  name  is— Curds  out  of  Season.  Don't 
think  I'm  quite  mad.  I'm  only  drunk. 
You're  the  wine." 

"  The  Queen  is,  you  mean." 

"  No,  no — you,  Alice." 

She  looked  at  her  wrist- watch. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  said.  "The  Queen's 
the  wine,  the  play's  the  thing.  Anything 
you  like.  Only  I'm  tired  of  play-acting,  and 
I  only  want  to  talk  to  Alice.  Come  and  let 
me  introduce  Pomfret." 

"  He  hasn't  been  here  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Waiting  in  the  road." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  horse  !  " 

I  laughed  by  way  of  answ^er,  and  we  walked 
to  w4iere  Pomfret  stood,  patient,  immobile. 
I  introduced  him  elaborately.  My  lady  swept 
him  a  curtsy. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  lending  me 
your  rug,  Pomfret,"  she  said. 

I  replied  for  the  little  chap. 

"  It's  not  my  rug  ;  I  am  but  the  bail  " 

"  That's  all  right.  Is  your  master  nice  to 
you  ?  " 

"  But  yes,  lady.    Don't  you  like  him  ?  " 
"  He  seems  to  mean  well." 
"  Isn't  that  rather  unkind  ?  "  said  Pomfret. 
"  I'm  not  in  the  witness-box  now." 
"  Then  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
tell  the  truth." 

"  Pteally,  Pomfret !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Alice.  I'm  only  a  young 
car,  and  sometimes,  when  the  petrol  gets  into 
my  tank  " 

"I  hope  you  don't  take  more  than  you 
should." 

"I'm  sober  enough  to  see  you've  got  a 
fine  pair  of  headlights." 


"In  the  passionate  rhetoric  of  my  lines  I  wooed  her." 
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"  Fin  afraid  yuirre  of  rather  a  coinitig-on 
disposition,  Pomfret." 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  my  thirty-five.  His  Ucense 
will  show  yon  that." 

"  Oh,  Pomfret,  did  yon  get  it  endorsed  ?" 

"It  was  his  own  fault.  Kept  egging  me 
on  all  the  time,  and  then,  when  we  were 
stopped,  tells  the  police  that  it's  a  physical 
impossibility  for  me  to  do  more  than  fifteen. 
And  I  had  to  stand  there  and  hear  him  say 
it!  He  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was 
only  a  fagon  de  fader ^  but  I  was  angry.  I 
simply  shook  with  cyiger,  the  radiator  was 
boiling,  too,  and  one  of  the  tyres  burst  with 
rage." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  petrol  pipe  was  choked 
with  emotion." 

"And  the  engine  almost  throttled  in 
consequence.  Bat  that  is  another  story. 
And  now  won't  you  let  me  take  you  for  a 
little  run  ?    My  clutch  is  not  at  all  fierce." 

My  companion  leaned  against  Pomfret 's 
hood  and  laughed, 

"  He's  a  bit  of  a  nut,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  quite  safe  ?  " 

"  Rather  !    Besides,  I  shall  be  with  you." 

"  That's  not  saying  much." 

* '  Thank  you .  And  talking  of  gurnats — — " 

"  Where  will  you  take  me  ?  " 

"  Whithersoever  she  listeth." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Tendon  Harrow  ?  " 

"  About  sixteen  miles." 

"  Would  you  mind,  Hare  ?  " 

"  You  know  I'd  love  it." 

I  started  up  Pomfret,  and  we  settled 
ourselves  in  the  car.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  I  had  a  second  coat  with  me,  and  she 
said  she  was  quite  \varm  and  comfortable. 
Presently  she  told  me  all  that  had  happened. 
In  the  morning  she  had  ridden  alone  to 
hounds.  The  meet  had  been  at  Will  Cross. 
The  mare  was  keen,  and  for  a  few  miles 
all  went  w^ell.  Then  the  hounds  had  split. 
Most  of  the  field  had  followed  the  master, 
but  she  and  a  few  others  had  followed  the 
huntsman.  After  a  while  she  had  dropped 
a  little  behind.  Then  there  had  been  a 
check.  She  had  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  her  to  slip  off  and  tighten  her 
girths. 

"  Wasn't  there  any  man  there  to  " 

"  Wait.  The  next  second  the  hounds 
picked  up  the  scent  again,  and,  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  the  mare  had  jerked  the  bridle 
out  of  my  hand  and  was  half-way  across  the 
first  field." 

"  And  didn't  anyone  catch  her  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  caught  her  is  a  brute. 
He  would  have  wanted  to  tighten  my  girths 


for  me,  and  that's  why  I  dropped  behind.  I 
felt  it  would  be  he,  so  I  slid  out  of  sight 
behind  a  hedge,  and  when  I  saw  it  was  he 
coming  back  with  her,  I  didn't  want  his 
smile,  so  I  just  ran  into  the  woods  and 
started  to  walk  home." 
"  Did  he  see  you  ?  " 

"No.  He  may  be  there  still,  for  all  I 
know." 

"  He  must  have  been  having  a  roaring 
time  leading  the  mare  about  all  day." 

"I  hope  it'll  teach  him  not  to  pester  a 
<^irl  aorain."  ■ 

I  sighed. 

"  Some  of  us  are  brutes,  aren't  we  ?  " 
"Yes." 

A  pause.    Then —  ^  ' 

"But  some  men  have  been  very  nice 
to  me." 

"  The  devil  they  have  !  "  said  I. 

Here,  as  certain  of  our  writers  say  and 
have  said,  a  gurgle  of  delight  escaped  her. 
I  leaned  forward  and  grabbed  at  something, 
caught  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  stared  at 
my  empty  palm. 

"  Your  gurgle,  I  think." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  you  are  mad  ! 
But  I  like  you.    Now,  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Personal  charm,"  said  I.  "  The  palmist 
who  sits  where  the  draughts  are  in  the 
Green  Park  Hotel,  West  Central,  said  I  had 
a  magnetism  of  my  own." 

"  There  you  are!  I  never  believed  in 
palmistry." 

"  She  also  told  me  to  beware  of  lifts, 
and  a  fellow  trod  on  one  of  my  spats  in  the 
one  at  Dover  Street  the  very  next  morning. 
Hullo!"' 

Pomfret  slowed  gradually  down  and^ 
stopped.    I  turned  to  the  girl. 

"This  is  what  we  pay  the  boy  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  for."  ^ 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "      ■  ^ 

"  Petrol's  run  out.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  ■ 
The  silly  serf  must  have  forgotten  to  fill  up. 
before  I  started."  \ 

"  My  dear  Hare,  what  shall  we  do  " 

I  made  a  rapid  calculation. 

"  We  can't  be  more  than  f  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Fell.  In  fact,  I'm  almost  sure  it's 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  hill.  Yes,  I  know  it 
is.  kvA  if  we  can  get  Pomfret  to  the  crest 
of  this  rise,  it's  all  downhill  from  thel^e  to 
tlie  village.    Shall  we  try,  Alice  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  " 

She  got  out  and  I  followed.  '\ 
Fortunately  the  slope  was  a  gentle  one, 
and,  without  much  of  the  harder  labour, 
we  managed  to  top  the  rise.    Then  we  got 
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ill  again  and  began  to  descend  the  hill. 
When  the  brakes  failed  one  after  another,  I 
was,  if  possible,  more  pained  than  surprised. 
I  rebuked  Ponifret  and  turned  to  my 
companion. 

"  Do  you  mind  making  ready  to  die  ?  "  I 
said.  "  I'm  sorry,  but  if  we  don't  take  the 
next  corner,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  be  what  is 
called  '  found  later.'  " 

We  took  it  on  two  wheels,  and  I  tlien  ran 
Pomfret's  near  front  wheel  on  to  the  low 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  Put  your  arms  round  my  neck  !  "  I  cried. 

She  (iid  so,  and  the  next  moment  we 
plunged  into  the  bushes.  I  heard  a  wing 
snap,  and  the  car  seemed  to  mount  a  little 
into  the  air  ;  then  we  stopped  at  a  nasty 
angle,  for  the  off  hind  wheel  was  yet  in  the 
channel.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then, 
still  grasping  the  wheel,  I  looked  down  at 
my  left  shoulder. 

"  I  love  Harris  tweeds,"  said  the  girl 
quietly.    "  It's  just  as  well,  isn't  it  ?  " 

All  thiiigs  considered,  it  was.  Her  nose 
was  embedded  in  the  cloth  about  two  inches 
above  my  left  breast-pocket.  In  silence  I 
kissed  her  hair  four  times.    Then — 

"  I  confess,"  I  said,  "  that  the  real  blue- 
black  hair  has  always  been  a  weakness  of 
mine." 

At  that  she  struggled  to  rise,  but  the 
angle  was  against  her,  and,  honestly,  I 
couldn't  do  much.  Also,  I  am  a  man.  The 
next  minute  she  had  found  the  edge  of  the 
wind-screen— fortunately  lowered  at  the  time 
of  the  accident — and  had  pulled  herself 
off  me. 

"  My  hair  must  have  been  " 

"  Almost  in  my  mouth,"  I  said.  "  Exactly. 

I  have  been  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Licking  it,  my  dear.  It's  awfully  good 
for  hair,  you  know— imparts  a  gloss-like 
and  silky  appearance.  Besides,  since  the 
Insurance  Act  " 

"  Idiot ! " 

I  climbed  gingerly  out  of  the  car  and  then 
helped  her  into  the  bushes. 

"  Are  you  suffering  from  shock,  Alice  ? 
I'm  really  dev — awfully  sorry." 

"Not  a  bit.  It  wasn't  your  fault.  Between 
you  and  me,  Hare,  I  tliink  you  managed  it 
wonderfully." 

"  Thank  you,  Alice.  That's  very  sweet  of 
you." 

"  I  hope  Pomf ret  isn't  much  hurt." 

"  The  little  brute  !  Only  a  wing,  I  think. 
Look  here,  if  we  walk  into  the  village,  you 
can  have  some  lunch — you  must  want  it — at 


the  inn,  while  I  get  some  help  to  get  him 
out." 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  came  upon 
"  The  Old  Drum,"  its  timbered  walls  showing 
white  behind  the  red  screen  of  its  Virginia 
creeper.  When  I  had  escorted  my  lady  into 
the  little  parlour,  I  sought  the  kitchen.  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  the 
comfortable  mistress  of  the  house  told  me 
that  at  that  very  moment  a  toothsome  duck 
was  roasting,  and  that  it  would  and  should 
be  placed  before  us  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Without  waiting  to  inquire  whom 
we  were  about  to  deprive  of  their  succulent 
dish,  I  hastened  with  the  good  news  to  my 
companion. 

"  Splendid  !  "  she  said. 

"  You  don't  mind  waiting  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  waited  for  you,  anyway. 
Now  go  and  retrieve  Ponifret ;  you've  just 
got  time." 

To  the  two  husbandmen  I  found  in  the 
bar,  the  idea  of  earning  twopence  a  minute 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  appealed  so  strongly 
that  they  did  not  wait  to  finish  the  ale  I  had 
ordered  for  them,  and  the  feats  of  strength 
they  performed  in  persuading  Pomfret  to 
return  to  the  path  from  which  he  had  strayed 
made  me  ache  all  over.  The  result  was  that 
the  car  was  in  the  yard  before  the  duck  had 
left  the  oven,  and  I  was  able  to  have  a  wash 
at  the  pump  before  luncheon  was  served. 
Pomfret  had  come  off  very  lightly,  on  the 
whole.  Except  for  the  broken  wing,  a  fair 
complement  of  scratches,  and  the  total  wreck 
of  one  of  the  lamps,  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
no  hurt. 

So  it  happened  that  Alice  and  I  lunched 
together.  I  think  we  were  both  glad  of 
the  food.  When  it  was  over,  I  lighted 
her  cigarette,  and  drew  her  attention  to 
the  oleograph,  which  pictured  Alfred's 
astonishment  at  the  condition  of  what,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  large  cake. 
Out  of  perspective  in  the  background  a 
youth  staggered  under  a  pile  of  arrows. 

"No  wayside  inn  parlour  is  complete 
without  one  such  picture,"  said  1.  "As  a 
rule,  we  are  misled  about  Moses.  This, 
however,  is  of  a  later  school.  Besides,  this 
is  really  something  out  of  the  common." 

"  Why  ? " 

"Well,  that's  not  Alfred  really,  but 
Garrick  as  Alfred.  Very  rare.  And  that 
with  the  arrows  is  Kean  as — as  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"As  Ever,"  I  went  on  hurriedly,  "Alfred's 
great  pal,  you  know,  brother  of  Always.  And 
Mrs.  Siddons  " 
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"Who  made  her  debut  six  years  after 
Garrick's  farewell  .  .  .  And  you're  all  wrong 
about  Kean.  But  don't  let  me  stop  you. 
Which  is  Nell  Gwynne?" 

"  Nelly  ?  Ah,  no,  she  isn't  in  the 
picture.  But  she  stopped  here  once — for 
lunch  —  quite  by  chance  and  unattended, 
save  for  a  poor  fool  she  had  found  i'  the 
forest.  Hunting  she  had  been,  and  had  lost 
her  horse,  and  he  brought  her  on  her  way  on 
a  pillion.  Be  sure  he  rode  with  his  chin  on 
his  shoulder  all  the  time.  She  never  said 
who  she  was,  but  he  kmew  her  for  some  great 

lady,  for  all  his  dulness.    Ah,  Nell,  you  

She  was  very  sweet  to  him,  let  him  see  the 
stars  in  her  eyes,  let  him  mark  the  blue  cloud 
of  her  hair,  suffered  him  to  sit  by  her  side  at 
their  meal,  gave  him  of  her  fair  company, 
and— and,  like  them  all,  he  loved  her.  All 
the  time,  too — from  the  moment  when  he 
turned  and  saw  her  standing  there  by  the 
fallen  tree  in  the  forest,  with  her  loose  hair 
scrambling  over  her  temples —scrambling  to 
see  the  stars  in  her  eyes.  The  day  passed, 
and  then  another ;  and  then  the  weeks  and 
months,  and  presently  the  years,  very  slowly. 
But  always  the  fool  saw  her  standing  there 
in  the  sunshine,  with  the  dear,  faint  smile  on 
her  lips,  and  the  bright  memory  of  her  eyes 
lighted  his  path  when  the  way  w^as  dark, 
and  he  might  have  stumbled,  always,  always. 

I  stopped.  She  was  looking  away  out  of 
the  latticed  window  up  at  the  clear  blue 
sky — looking  with  the  look  that  is  blind 
and  seeth  nothing.  I  came  round  to  the 
back  of  her  chair  and  put  my  hands  on  her 
shoulders. 

"  We  never  finished  our  scene,"  I  said 
gently. 
"  No  ? " 

"  No.    You  pushed  me  away." 
"  Did  I  ? " 

A  pause.  Then,  "  May  I  finish  it  now  ?  " 
I  said. 

"I  expect,"  she  said  slowly,  I  expect 
you  know  that  bit  all  right." 

"  I  shall  cut  it  on  the  night  of  the 
performance." 

She  leaned  right  back  in  her  chair  and 
looked  steadily  up  into  my  eyes.  I  bent 
over  her. 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said 

firmly.    "  She  may  be  " 

"  A  goddess.    But  she  won't  be  you." 
"No?"  she  smiled. 
"  Never,  Alice." 

"  Promise  me  you'll  not  cut  it  on  the 
night." 
I  groaned. 


"  But  "  I  faltered. 

"  Promise  ! " 

"  Oh,  all  right !    But  I  shall  hate  it,  Alice, 
hate  ^" 

"A  present  for  a  good  Hare,"  she  said 
softly,  and  raised  her  lips  to  mine. 

***** 

On  examination  Porafret  proved  to  be 
practically  unhurt,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
some  petrol  in  the  village ;  but  naturally  I 
didn't  dare  to  drive  him  without  seeing  to 
the  brakes.  It  was  impossible  for  my 
companion  to  wait  while  I  rectified  the 
trouble,  but  we  managed  to  raise  what  had 
once  been  a  dog-cart,  and  in  that  she  left 
for  Tendon  Harrow.  She  left,  I  say,  for  she 
would  not  let  me  come  with  her.  She  was 
so  firm.  I  implored  her,  but  it  was  no  good. 
She  simply  would  not  be  entreated,  and  I 
had  to  content  myself  with  putting  her 
carefully  in  and  watching  her  drive  away  in 
the  care  of  a  blushing  half -boots,  half -ostler, 
who  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen. 

I  got  home  about  six. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  ?  "  said 
Daphne,  as  I  entered  the  smoking-room. 

"  Ask    Pomfret,"    said    I.     "  He's  in 
disgrace." 

"  You  haven't  hurt  him  ?  " 

"He  nearly  killed  me." 

"  What  happened  ?  " 

"  Lost  his  temper  just  because  the  petrol 
ran  out.  Believe  me,  a  horrid  exhibition. 
Absolutely  let  himself  go.  In  other  words, 
the  brakes  failed,  and  I  had  to  run  him  into 
the  bushes.  One  lamp  and  one  wing  broken, 
otherwise  unhurt.  To  adjusting  brakes — 
materials,  nil ;  labour,  three  hours  at  a 
drink  an  hour,  three  pints  ale.  Oh,  rotten, 
my  dear,  rotten  !  " 

I  sank  into  a  chair. 

"Meanwhile  w^e've  had  to  entertain  the 
Wilson  crowd.  I  suppose  you  forgot  they 
were  coming  ?  " 

"  I  was  with  you  in  spirit." 

"  In  beer,  you  mean,"  said  Berry.  "  Look 
here,  I  knew  you  when  you  were  seven, 
before  you  had  put  off  the  white  mantle  of 
innocence  and  assumed  the  cloak  of  depravity. 
It  has  been  my  unhappy  lot  to  be  frequently 
in  your  company  ever  since,  and,  speaking 
fro^  a  long  and  distasteful  experience  of 
you  and  your  ways,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,,, 
even  if  you  did  meet  with  some  slight 
contretemps^  you  made  no  whole  -  hearted 
effort  to  rejoin  us  in  time  to  degrade  your 
intellect  by  discussing  the  sort  of  topics 
which  appeal  to  that  genus  of  hopeless 
wasters  which  the  Wilsons  adorn." 
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"  Was  it  very  bad  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Bad  ?  "  said  Jonah.  "  Bad  ?  When  a 
woman  with  six  male  children  leads  off  by 
telling  you  that  she  keeps  a  book  in  which 
she  has  faithfully  recorded  all  the  amusing 
sayings  of  her  offspring  up  to  the  age  of 
seven,  it's  pretty  bad,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  really  ?  " 

"  Fact,"  said  Berry.  "  She  quoted  a  lot 
of  them.  One  of  the  more  nutty  was  a 
contribution  from  Albert  on  seeing  his 
father  smoking  for  the  first  time.  '  Mother, 
is  daddy  on  fire  ? '  Now,  that  really 
happened.  We  had  about  half  an  hour  of 
the  book.  Jonah  asked  her  why  she  didn't 
publish  it,  and  she  nearly  kissed  him.  It 
was  terrible." 

"  To  make  things  worse,"  said  Jonah, 
"they  brought  Baldwin  and  Arthur  with 
them,  as  specimens." 

"  How  awful  !  "  said  I. 

"  It  was  rather  trying,"  said  Berry.  "  But 
they  were  all  right  as  soon  as  we  turned 
them  on  to  the  typewriter." 

"  What  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"Oh,  we  had  little  or  no  trouble  with 
them  after  that." 

"  Quiet  as  mice,"  said  Jonah. 

"  Do  you  know  that  machine  cost  me 
twenty-five  pounds  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  The  jam'll  wash  off,"  said  Berry,  "  You 
don't  know  how  easily  jam  comes  off.  Why, 
I've  known  " 

"  If  I  thought  you  really  had  turned  them 
on  to  the  typewriter,  I  should  never  forgive 

you." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  say  a  thing  like  that, 
even  in  jest,"  said  Berry  ;  "  it  isn't  Christian. 
I  tell  you  for  your  good." 

"  Seriously,  you  didn't  do  such  a  wicked 
thing  ?    Hullo,  where  is  it  ?  " 

"They're  going  to  bring  it  back  on 
Wednesday.  I  said  they  couldn't  have  it 
more  than  a  week." 

I  glanced  at  Jill,  who  was  standing  by  the 
window.  Her  left  eyeHd  flickered,  and  I 
knew  it  was  all  right. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  I  said,  sinking 
back  into  my  chair  and  lighting  a  cigarette. 

"  Poor  old  chap ! "  said  Daphne.  "  I  believe 
you  thought  we  had  done  you  down." 

"  Of  course  I  didn't.  Is  it  to-morrow 
you've  got  to  go  up  to  town,  Jill  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Boy.    Are  you  going  up,  too  ?  " 

"  Must.  I'll  give  you  lunch  at  the 
Berkeley,  if  you  like,  dear." 

Jill  came  and  laid  her  cheek  against  mine. 

"  I  always  like  Boy,  because  he's  grateful," 
she  said  gently. 


Three  days  later  our  fellow-mummers 
began  to  arrive.  A  deep  melancholy  had 
settled  upon  me.  I  cursed  the  play,  I  cursed 
the  players,  I  cursed  my  part,  and  most  of 
all  I  cursed  the  day  which  had  seen  me  cast 
for  Buckingham.  Whenever  I  picked  up 
the  book,  I  saw  my  Queen,  Alice,  standing 
there  by  the  fallen  tree  or  sitting  looking  up 
at  me  as  I  bent  over  her  chair  in  the  parlour 
of  "  The  Old  Drum."  And  now  her  place 
was  to  be  taken,  usurped  by  another — a  Miss 
Fairie — whom  I  hated  terribly,  though  I 
didn't  know  her,  and  the  very  idea  of  whom 
was  enough  to  kill  any  dramatic  instinct 
I  once  seemed  to  possess.  Whenever  I 
remembered  my  promise  to  Alice,  I  writhed. 

When  Daphne  announced  that  the 
wretched  woman  was  coming  by  the  5.14, 
and  that  she  should  go  with  the  car  to 
meet  her,  and  added  that  I  had  better  come, 
too,  I  refused  point-blank. 

''I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you,"  said  my  sister.  "  Don't  you  want  to 
see  the  girl  you'll  have  to  play  the  love  scene 
with  ?  " 

This  about  finished  me,  and  I  laughed 
bitterly. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  do  !  " 

When  Daphne  pressed  her  point  as  only 
Daphne  can,  I  felt  really  too  tired  and  bored 
with  the  whole  affair  to  argue  about  it,  so  I 
gave  way.  Accordingly,  at  ten  minutes  past 
five,  I  stood  moodily  on  the  platform  by  my 
sister's  side.  The  train  steamed  in  and  the 
passengers  began  to  alight.  Daphne  scanned 
them  eagerly. 

"I  don't  see  her,"  she  said  half  to 
herself. 

We  were  standing  half-way  down  the 
platform,  and  I  turned  and  looked  listlessly 
towards  the  front  of  the  train.  That  end  of 
the  platform  was  empty  except  for  two  people. 
One  was  a  stoker  wlio  had  stepped  off  the 
foot-plate.  The  other  was  Alice.  She  was 
in  blue  still— a  blue  coat  and  skirt,  and  the 
coat  had  white  facings.  A  large  blue  bent 
straw  hat  shaded  her  eyes  rather,  but  1  could 
see  she  was  looking  at  me  and  smiling. 
I  forgot  all  about  Miss  Fairie — she  simply 
didn't  matter  now. 

Involuntarily  I  cried,  "Why,  there's  the 
Queen  !  "  and  started  towards  her. 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

"  Here,"  I  flung  over  my  shoulder. 

A  four-wheeled  truck  of  luggage,  propelled 
by  a  porter  across  my  bows,  blocked  my  way 
for  a  moment,  and  Daphne  overtook  me. 

"  So  it  is,"  she  said.  "  But  how  did  you 
know  ?  " 
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spirit  of  the  country  that  had  helped  to  give  so  home-like  an  air  to  the  little  group  of  pole  and  daga  huts 
where  Betty  and  Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with  their  two  brothers.  Betty,  the  elder  girl,  was  engaged 
to  a  young  doctor  at  present  working  in  the  sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some  day  be  engaged  to  Toby 
Fitzgerald,  a  young  Englishman  living  near  them  and  running  a  store  ;  but  as  the  present  profits  of  his  store  and 
butcher's  shop  totalled  only  five  pounds  a  month,  no  binding  promise  had  been  asked  or  given.  Meanwhile,  a 
neighbouring  colonist  named  Blake  aspired  to  win  Bobbie's  hand  and  heart,  although  she  disliked  and  mistrusted 
him.  As  the  present  story  opened,  news  reached  this  little  community  of  the  discovery  of  a  rich  gold  vein 
on  a  claim  in  their  neighbourhood  pegged  some  time  before,  when  he  was  on  a  shooting  expedition,  by  Sir 
James  Fortescue,  the  best  statesman  in  the  country,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  those  settlers 
who  had  come  to  rely  upon  him.  The  Glynn  brothers  and  their  circle  were  much  interested  in  the  proximity 
of  this  rich  vein  to  their  own  claim,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  reaped  much  reward  for  all  their  hard  toil, 
and  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Fortescue,  on  his  way  to  inspect  his  property,  interested  them  and  their  sisters  still 
further.  Blake,  however,  affirmed  that  the  best  samples  of  gold  so  far  crushed  had  come  from  the  adjoining 
claim  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Tyl.  Somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  James  recognised  Blake,  but 
without  enthusiasm,  Bobbie  noticed  also  that  the  latter  insisted  on  giving  Sir  James  certain  advice  as  to  his 
journey,  and  subsequently,  after  Sir  James's  departure  and  in  the  absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  overheard 
an  interview  between  Blake  and  Van  Tyl,  which  led  her  to  suspect  a  treacherous  conspiracy  between  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  more  details,  in  order  to  help  Sir  James  to  outwit  any  such  plot,  Bobbie  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Blake  to  lunch  at  his  house,  and,  by  arriving  before  the  appointed  hour,  contrived  to  overhear 
the  plans  of  Van  Tyl  and  Blake  for  the  moving  of  the  pegs  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's  claim  to  such  an  extent 
that  most  of  its  gold  would  then  be  found  on  Van  Tyl's  laud.  To  her  horror,  she  learned  also  that  to  prevent 
discovery  of  this  fraud,  and  out  of  vengeance  for  legal  punishments  justly  pronounced  against  him  by  Sir  James 
in  the  past.  Van  Tyl  had  now  planned  for  the  murder  of  Sir  James  by  the  natives  of  a  kraal  near  which 
Blake  had  already  advised  him  to  camp  on  his  way  to  his  claim.  Before  she  could  escape  from  his  company, 
Bobbie  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  persistent  wooing  of  Blake,  and  while  the  distracted  girl  was  thinking 
more  of  plans  for  warning  Sir  James  than  of  Blake's  courtship,  Toby  arrived  at  the  window,  and,  at  once 
assuming  Bobbie  to  be  fickle,  left  the  district  without  hearing  any  explanation  from  Bobbie,  and  in  still 
deeper  distress  the  girl  set  forth  on  an  eight-mile  journey  across  wild  country  to  warn  Sir  James  of  his  peril, 
accompanied  only  by  one  native  boy.  After  fighting  her  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  kopje  path, 
Bobbie  and  her  native  boy  arrived  in  sight  of  Sir  James's  camp  after  nightfall,  just  as  three  natives  were 
creeping  through  the  dark  to  murder  the  Englishman,  while  their  employers.  Van  Tyl  and  Blake,  crouched 
within  shot.  Then  into  the  flickering  light  of  the  camp  fire  stumbled  Bobbie,  calling  aloud  to  arouse  Sir 
James  and  his  attendant  from  their  sleep.  Rather  than  be  baulked  at  the  last.  Van  Tyl  raised  his  gun, 
though  Blake  closed  with  him  to  stop  him,  and  Sir  James  dashed  from  his  tent,  to  see  Bobbie  reel  and  fall  at 
his  feet,  shot  by  the  Dutchman's  bullet.  Blake  having  been  knocked  senseless  by  Van  Tyl  for  attempting  to 
stop  his  murderous  attack,  now  that  it  included  Bobbie,  success  would  have  rested  with  the  Dutchman  but  for 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Sir  James's  native  attendant,  who  killed  Van  Tyl  with  an  axe,  but  was  fatally  wounded 
himself  in  the  struggle,  while  the  native  assailants  retreated  before  the  combined  attack  of  Sir  James  and  the 
boy.  Bobbie's  wound  proved  less  serious  than  the  shock  and  exhausfcion  of  her  perilous  journey  ;  but  while 
she  gradually  recovered,  Sir  James  was  puzzled  to  understand  what  really  lay  behind  the  plot,  and  the  girl's 
apparent  knowledge  of  it,  and  meanwhile,  on  learning  that  Blake  had  recovered  and  gone  to  find  medical  help 
and  carriers,  Bobbie  refrained  from  revealing  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SIR  JAMES  DREAMS. 

THUS  the  night  wore  on.  The  moon 
climbed  up  from  the  east,  until  it 
shone  brightly  overhead,  lighting  up 
the  country  round  with  silvery  radiance. 
Over  all  there  was  a  great  stillness.  The  very 
trees  were  motionless,  only  murmuring  to  each 
other  at  intervals  in  softest  undertones.  Other 
stars  looked  down  now,  wondering,  perhaps,  at 
those  two  dark  spots  where  something  lay  silent 
under  a  blanket ;  but  the  stars  which  under- 
stood had  mostly  gone  below  the  horizon. 

Almost  as  motionless  as  the  dead  bodies, 
Sir  James  sat  just  inside  his  tent.  A 


shaded  light  burned  near  the  little  bed 
where  the  sleeping  figure  still  slept  on. 
Preparations  stood  all  in  readiness  for  tea- 
making  on  the  small  camp-table.  For  the 
rest,  it  seemed,  for  the  time  being,  that 
life  had  stood  still.  Sir  James  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  thinking  or  not. 

Slowly,  unconsciously,  all  his  being  had 
become  wrapped  up  in  the  still  form  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  mattered  but  that,  when 
she  woke,  he  should  be  waiting  to  do  for 
her  anything  that  mortal  man  might  do. 

A  spasm  crossed  his  face  once,  as  he 
remembered  their  deadly  peril  when  he 
stooped  over  her  before  the  tent,  and  when 
he  tried  to  shelter  her  behind  the  rock.  If 
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any  tiling  bad  happened  then— if  he  had 
failed  !  If  she  had  been  fatally  shot,  and 
he  still  saved  by  Jim,  what  would  his  life 
have  been  to  him  any  more  without  her  ? 
Would  it  be  anything  without  her  now  ? 

He  roused  himself  from  his  dream  to 
grapple  with  a  force  of  practical  common- 
sense  that  seemed  to  be  deserting  him,  and 
apostrophised  himself  severely  for  a  fool. 
Three  days  ago  he  had  not  known  of  her 
existence,  and  he  teas  twice  her  age.  He 
tried  to  smile  at  himself,  sitting  there  in 
the  shadow.  Evidently  he  was  not  quite  as 
level-headed  as  he  had  supposed.  He  mnst 
get  himself  in  hand  again  quickly.  No 
doubt  the  startling  events  of  the  night  had 
shaken  him.  So  he  apostrophised  himself 
once  more  and  watched  the  silver  moonlight. 

Then  the  dream  came  back.  He  had 
a  beautiful  house  at  Lobenwayo,  but  no 
woman  had  ever  reigned  there.  In  his 
fancy  his  unruly  thoughts  pictured  to 
him  a  tall,  slim  girl  moving  with  a  fresh 
grace  among  his  treasures — a  girl  whose  face 
seemed  to  have  a  power  of  radiating 
brightness  and  illuminating  the  very 
atmosphere  it  moved  in.  When  political 
factions  worried  and  harassed,  what  a 
revivifying  spirit  for  a  jaded  politician's 
home  ! 

With  an  effort  he  thrust  aside  the  alluring 
picture  and  reminded  himself  of  those  fifty 
years,  with  their  attendant  grey  hairs.  No 
wonder  the  dream  was  full  of  sweetness  for 
him  ;  but  what  for  her,  with  the  splendid 
years  of  her  prime  all  before  her  ? 

But  still  the  thought  came  back.  After 
all,  how  much  more  he  could  give  her  than 
the  man  nearer  her  own  age  !  With  that 
other  there  would  probably  be  a  long, 
wearying  struggle,  those  years  of  prime 
shadowed  by  a  remorseless  uphill  fight. 
With  him,  though  political  factions  might 
disturb,  she  would  at  least  be  safe  from  the 
harass  of  any  need  for  money  ;  wealth  and 
position  would  be  liers  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  would  that  weigh  anything 
with  a  girl  like  Bobbie  Glynn  ?  Alas,  he 
feared  not !  She  did  not  look  the  woman 
to  desire  ease  without  raising  a  finger  to 
win  it,  to  step  into  ready-made  success  and 
know  no  glow  of  personal  achievement. 

If  he  had  met  her  when  he  was  thirty, 
and  together  they  had  stormed  the  Olympic 
heights,  what  a  rich  satisfaction  they  might 
have  won  from  the  trials  and  exigencies  of 
being  !  With  her  at  his  side  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  doubtless  he  would  have,  done 
far  better  work.    But  what  use  to  regret 


now  ?  What  good  in  idle  wishing  ?  There 
was  still  the  f nture.  Who  could  tell  ?  At 
fifty  a  man  is  still  in  his  prime.  Why 
should  he  not  win  her  yet,  and,  through 
that  winning,  achieve  better  work  down  all 
the  years  to  come  ? 

Whether  he  would  or  no,  a  little  hope 
grew  up  in  his  heart  and  glimmered  brightly. 
He  reflected  with  gladness  that,  if  she  could 
but  care  for  him,  there  were  many  ways  in 
which  he  might  serve  her.  He  could  help 
her  brothers  on,  and  probably  obtain  a  good 
post  for  her  sister's  fiance,  which  would 
enable  them  to  marry  at  once.  When  one 
put  all  this  in  the  balance,  the  fifty  years 
seemed  to  shrink  in  significance.  Provided 
she  w^as  fancy  free,  the  advantages  might 
easily  help  him  to  win  her  heart.  He  drew 
near  to  the  little  bed  again,  and  stood 
looking  at  her  with  great  tenderness  in  his 
face.  He  was  still  gazing  thus,  when  once 
more  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round 
her  anxiously.  But  her  mind  was  clearer 
now,  and  she  tried  immediately  to  sit  up, 
only  to  fall  back  with  a  low  moan  from  the 
pain  of  the  bullet  wound  in  her  shoulder 
and  the  sprained  wrist. 

"  Don't  try  to  move  for  a  little,"  he  said 
tenderly.  "  You  will  feel  better  when  you 
have  had  something  to  eat." 

Bobbie  said  nothing,  but  lay  still,  looking 
at  the  opening  of  the  tent,  wliere  the  stars 
shone  through.  Sir  James  busied  himself 
making  tea,  leaving  her  to  recover  her 
clearness  of  mind  undisturbed.  Then  he 
poured  a  little  brandy  into  her  cup  and 
persuaded  her  to  drink  it.  After  a  few 
minutes,  she  made  another  unsuccessful 
efi'ort  to  sit  up,  and  then  Sir  James  came 
and  sat  close  beside  her. 

"  I  wouldn't  try  to  sit  up.  You  will  feel 
better  lying  still.  Your  shoulder  is  hurt,  as 
well  as  your  wrist.  But  my  carriers  will  be 
here  soon,  and  then  I  shall  take  you  home, 
and  the  doctor  from  Geegi  has  been  sent 
for."^ 

Tell  me  what  happened  ? "  she  asked 
faintly. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  wise  for  you  to  talk 
much  at  present,  but,  as  you  know,  Yan  Tyl 
fired  at  me,  and  the  shot  struck  you.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  it  is  not  a  bad  wound." 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

''After  that  he  fired  again,  but  I  had 
carried  you  behind  a  rock,  and  he  could  not 
hit  us." 

He  paused,  and  she  asked  quietly  :  "  And 
then  ? " 

"Then  my  boy  Jim  crept  round  through  the 
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brushwood  and  sprang  upon  Yan  Tyl  with  a 
native  axe  in  his  hand." 

She  started.    "A  native  axe  ! 

"  Yes.  I  suppoBe  it  belonged  to  one  of 
mj  carriers,  and  he  was  Imkj  enough  to 
find  it." 

"  Was — was  Van  Tjl  killed  with  a  native 
axe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  wondering  a  little  at 
her  manner. 

"  Ah  !  "  She  closed  her  eyes  and  was 
silent  a  moment.  At  kst  she  said  :  "  I  am 
glad  he  was  killed  tliat,way.  It  is  what 
he  meant  for  you." 

It  was  Sir  James's  turn  to  mutter  an 
exclamation.  He  longed  to  ask  her  how  she 
knew,  but  felt  it  was  too  harrowing  for  her 
to  speak  of  now,  and  strove  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience. 

Then  suddenly  Bobbie  asked  :  "  Was  Van 
Tyl  alone  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was."  Sir  James 
was  silent   a   moment,  then   he   added : 

Mr.  Blake,  your  neighbour,  was  near  him 
when  he  first  fired,  and  tried  to  stop  him, 
your  boy  says.  Van  Tyl  hit  him  on  the 
head  and  made  him  unconscious  instantly." 

Bobbie  stared  at  the  tent-opening  with  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  that  he  could  not 
fathom,  but  she  only  said  :  "  Where  is  he 
now,  then  ?  " 

"  He  has  ridden  to  tell  the  police  and  send 
someone  here.  He  happened,  fortunately, 
to  have  his  horse  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  came  from,  nor  how  he  chanced  to 
be  here." 

He  waited,  but  she  made  no  further 
comment,  only  continuing  to  gaze  out  at  the 
stars.  She  was  still  too  tired  to  probe  deeply. 
She  did  not  understand  yet  what  part  Blake 
had  played  in  the  end. 

Then  suddenly  she  said  :  "  I  sent  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hulatt,  asking  him  to  come." 

"  Mr.  Hulatt  ?  "  inqaired  Sir  James. 

"Yes.  He  was  to  come  to  the  huts  for 
the  night  to  keep  me  company.  I  sent  the 
piccanin  with  a  note  to  ask  him  to  come 
here  quickly,  instead." 

"  Then  you  only  knew  late  in  the  day  ?  " 

"  I  found  out — by  accident.  I  overheard 
something.  There  was  no  one  to  send  to 
you  ;  I  was  afraid  to  trust  a  boy.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  could  never  get  here  in  time." 

"How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  or  repay 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  deep  feehng. 
"  I  have  been  sitting  here  thinking  about  it 
as  you  slept.  It  was  a  splendid  deed.  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  all  my  life." 

She  smiled  a  little.     "You  matter  so 


much.  The  country  needs  you.  I  felt  that 
nothing  else  mattered  at  all  except  saving 
you." 

"  Few  could  have  done  what  you  did,"  he 
replied,  his  warmth  deepening,  "  all  through 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon  in  those  rocky 
kopjes  !  I  admire  you  more  than  anyone  I 
have  ever  known.  It  would  not  have  been 
much  for  a  man,  safe-guarded  with  a  gun,  but 
for  a  girl,  with  only  a  frightened  native  " 

"  How  do  you  know  he  was  frightened  ?  " 
said  Bobbie,  glancing  at  him  with  a  lurking 
gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  told  me  so  himself.  He  w^as  afraid 
of  the  crocodiles  in  the  river  and  the  lions 
in  the  kopjes.  He  said  you  were  not  afraid 
of  anything." 

"I  hadn't  time  to  be.  When  we  made 
the  mistake  just  at  the  last,  after  seeing  your 
camp  fire,  and  came  out  above  the  sheer 
rock,  I  cried.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  have 
lost  a  whole  half  hour.  I  was  so  vexed  I 
had  to  cry  to  relieve  my  feelings.  Then, 
when  we  came  near,  I  kept  calling  to  you, 
and  I  could  not  make  you  hear.  I  thought 
every  moment  I  should  see  the  natives  creep 
into  the  tent.    It  was  awful !  " 

"  The  natives  ?  "  he  asked  wonderingly. 

"Yes.  I  don't  think  Van  Tyl  meant  to 
shoot.  He  wanted  to  make  it  look  as  if 
only  natives  had  done  it." 

"  Of  course.  I  can  quite  believe  that. 
He  would  have  got  innocent  natives  hanged 
at  any  time,  if  it  suited  his  purpose,  or  have 
persuaded  them  to  work  his  will  with 
promises  he  never  meant  to  keep.  He  was 
a  desperate  character  before  he  went  to 
prison,  and  probably  he  came  out  worse.  I 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  found  out  and 
sentenced  for  various  crimes,  and  he  always 
swore  to  kill  me." 

The  night  wore  on,  but  Bobbie  could  not 
sleep  again  for  the  pain  in  her  arm,  and 
Sir  James  tended  her  with  the  greatest 
solicitude.  He  went  down  to  the  river 
for  cold  water,  and  re-bandaged  the  sprained 
wrist  with  the  touch  of  a  professional. 

"I  have  rendered  first-aid  many  times," 
he  told  her  simply,  as  she  praised  his  skill. 

Later  he  told  her  how  Jim  had  saved 
them,  and  about  his  brother,  and  how,  when 
Jim  was  dying,  he  managed  to  ask  for  a 
watch. 

"  Poor  Jim ! "  he  murmured,  a  little 
brokenly.  "He  has  been  with  me. for  ten 
years.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  replace  him." 

Tears  shone  in  Bobbie's  eyes.  ".  I  like 
to  hear  of  a  boy  like  that,"  she  said. 
"They  are  not  all  thieves  and  scoundrels. 
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Tvviliglit  is  a  good  boy,  but  I  could  not 
make  him  understand  what  was  the  matter. 
I  could  only  insist  that  he  came  on." 

"  I  think  you  were  wonderful  to  reach 
me  unaided.  Did  you  even  know  the 
way  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  there  was  a  path,  supposed 
to  be  a  short  cut,  but  it  is  so  rough,  I 
doubt  if  one  saves  anything.  I  was  afraid 
to  take  the  other  track,  lest  I  was  seen  by — 
by  " — she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said 
— "YanTyl." 

Sir  James  noticed  the  hesitation,  but  did 
not  like  to  press  her  for  particulars. 

''It  must  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal," 
he  said.  "  How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  ?  " 
Suddenly  he  leant  forward  and  placed  his 
strong  brown  hand  on  hers.  "  1  owe  you 
my  life.  Miss  Glynn.  Believe  me,  the  day 
will  never  come  when  I  am  not  ready  to 
serve  you." 

Her  eyes  faltered  and  fell  before  the 
expression  in  his,  and  he  drew  himself  up 
a  little  suddenly,  as  if  afraid  his  feelings 
would  entrap  him  into  saying  more  than  he 
felt  was  fair  at  such  a  time. 

"  You  won't  forget,  I  hope  ?  "  he  asked 
softly.  ''  You  will  at  least  let  me  try  to 
pay  my  debt  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  think  of  it 
that  way,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Anyone  would  have  done  wdiat  I  did." 

Sir  James  got  up  and  moved  to  the 
entrance  to  look  out  a  moment.  He  was 
afraid  of  harassing  her  unnecessarily,  and 
determined  to  keep  himself  in  hand. 

At  daybreak  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  feet  treading  the  dry  twigs,  and 
the  carriers  arrived,  led  by  their  capitan, 
in  considerable  consternation.  Sir  James 
went  outside  and,  drawing  them  aside,  told 
them  how  an  ancient  enemy  had  made  an 
attack  on  his  life,  and  how  Jim  had  died 
saving  him. 

Bobbie  heard  the  boys  exclaiming  in  low, 
awe-struck  murmurs,  as  she  lay  inside  the 
httle  tent.  Then  Sir  James  went  on  to 
tell  them  how  she  had  come  to  save  him, 
and  had  been  hurt,  and  that  they  were  to 
make  a  machila  quickly  to  carry  her  home. 
Being  mostly  northern  boys,  they  knew  how 
to  set  to  work  immediately,  cutting  poles 
and  manipulating  the  blankets  he  gave 
them.  When  he  re-entered  the  tent,  he 
looked  at  her  anxiously.  "  I  wish  we  could 
start  at  once,"  he  said,  "  if  it  were  not  for 
leaving  Jim." 

"  Couldn't  the  boys  bring  tlie  body  to 
our  huts  ? "  she  asked.     "  Let  him  be 


buried  near  us,  and  we  will  take  care  of 
his  grave." 

"  That  is  good  of  you,"  said  Sir  James 
earnestly.  "  I  should  be  very  glad.  I  should 
like  to  put  up  a  headstone  where  any  of  his 
tribe  passing  might  see  it.  I  can  leave  my 
capitan  in  charge  here  until  a  pohceman 
arrives  to  take  over  the  case." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boys  came  to 
say  a  white  man  was  approaching,  and 
Hulatt,  looking  thoroughly  mystified,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Sir  James  told  him  in  a 
few  words  what  had  happened,  and  explained 
why  Bobbie  had  sent  for  him,  and  asked 
him  to  remain  until  the  police  arrived,  while 
he  liastened  home  with  the  invalid.  Then 
he  lifted  Bobbie  into  the  machila  himself, 
and  the  little  party  got  ready  to  start. 

Bobbie  glanced  once  at  the  little  tent,  and 
tlie  dark  object  where  a  blanket  hid  something 
on  the  ground,  and  a  shiver  ran  through 
her.  She  felt  that  life  had  suddenly  called 
her  into  a  strange  arena,  cleaving  the 
monotony  of  the  long,  silent,  anxious  months 
Avitli  so  tragic  a  scene.  Twenty-four  hours 
before,  the  monotony  bad  still  held  sway,  and 
now  

Suddenly,  with  a  shock  of  recollection, 
she  saw  in  her  mind  Toby's  face  as  he  had 
looked  at  her  from  the  doorway  in  Blake's 
house,  saw  its  mingling  of  horror  and 
despair  and  anger,  as  he  flung  away  wdth 
his  parting  words.  A  wave  of  anguish 
swept  over  her.  Sir  James  was  safe  now. 
The  dark  deed  w^as  foiled,  and  the  murderer 
would  plan  no  more  ;  but  what  remained 
for  her  ?  If  Toby  had  indeed  flung  away 
into  the  wide  world,  how  could  she  ever 
reach  him  and  explain  ?  Weakened 
thoroughly  by  all  she  had  gone  through, 
she  felt  only  swift  hopelessness  crushing 
down  upon  her,  and  fainted  away  in  the 
machila. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

toby's  despair. 

When  Bobbie,  overthrown  by  the  poignant 
recollection  of  her  last  sight  of  Toby, 
succumbed  to  the  pain  and  anxiety  and 
exhaustion  of  the  hour,  he,  Toby,  w^as 
likewise  out  under  the  open  skies,  with 
haggard  eyes  watching  the  dawn.  She  had 
been  right  when  she  judged  by  instinct  that 
the  shock  would,  in  a  sense,  throw^  him 
temporarily  off  his  balance. 

Toby  had  so  built  on  her,  so  believed  in 
her,  so  hoped  through  her,  that,  with  the 
eclipsing  of  her  influence,  he  became  like  an 
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anchorless  ship  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  waves.  He  felt  he  would  ratlier 
have  died  than  lived  to  find  her  faithless  and 
unreliable.  It  shattered  all  his  world  at  a 
blow.  What  use  any  more  to  put  up  with 
the  tiresome  details  of  Rhodesian  life,  and 
worry  with  a  store  in  the  wilderness,  in  order 
to  buy  a  farm  and  make  a  comfortable  home  ? 
Without  Bobbie  these  things  were  but  idle 
folly  to  him.  He  might  as  w^ell  go  into  that 
expensive  regiment  and  fritter  away  his  time 
at  home,  or  start  off  across  the  world,  without 
any  definite  aim,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

If  only  she  had  not  given  her  promise  that 
very  week  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Blake 
that  she  could  avoid,  he  might  not  have  taken 
the  discovery  so  violently  to  heart  all  in  a 
moment.  What  would  have  seemed  to  him 
black  in  any  case  was  infinitely  blacker 
because  of  that  unfortunate  promise.  Without 
that  she  might  not  have  known  how  bitterly 
he  disliked  Blake,  and  how^  much  he  would 
resent  her  going  to  his  house.  Without  that 
he  might  hav(3  waited  to  give  her  a  chance  to 
explain.  But,  in  the  face  of  that  promise, 
no  loophole  remained.  On  the  contrary,  it 
opened  the  way  to  accusations  and  supposi- 
tions that  otherwise  would  not  have  entered  his 
head.  He  believed  now  that  she  had  purposely 
commended  his  proposition  to  go  to  Geegi 
with  the  others  that  she  might  have  an 
entirely  free  day.  His  warped  mind  ran 
from  accusation  to  accusation  with  alarming 
ease.  Perhaps  Blake  had  been  playing  with 
her,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  had  been  playing 
with  him,  Toby,  to  gain  ground  with  Blake. 
It  was  Blake's  charming  house  and  farm 
and  money  she  had  in  her  mind  all  along,  and 
he  had  been  a  mere  tool. 

When  he  tried  to  pull  himself  togetlier,  and 
remember  how -tremendously  she  had  helped 
him  with  her  friendship  and  sympathy,  and 
was  just  succeeding  in  softening  his  heart, 
the  damning  evidence  of  the  scene  in  Blake's 
sitting-room  would  return  with  redoubled 
force,  blotting  out  all  else.  He  now  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  seen  Blake's  arm  round 
her,  and  that,  as  he  appeared,  Blake  had  been 
kissing  her.  Her  utter  silence  and  dumbness 
were  easily  explained  now.  What  explanation 
could  she  possibly  offer  of  the  smallest  use  at 
such  a  moment  ?  What  explanation  that  he 
could  listen  to  for  an  instant  ?  Besides,  what 
need  of  any  explanation  ?  The  perfidy  was 
there  in  all  its  naked  effrontery.  He  felt  she 
had  damned  his  faith  in  all  women  for  ever — 
taken  the  sun  out  of  his  heaven  and  the 
daylight  from  his  life. 

In  the  first  overwhelming  shock,  he  had 


only  been  conscious  that  somehow  or  other 
he  must  get  away.  It  was  during  the  hours 
that  followed  he  let  himself  build  up  so  black 
a  case  against  her,  aided  by  his  warped 
reason.  When  he  rushed  blindly  down  the 
steps  of  the  verandah,  instant  flight  was  the 
chief  thought  in  his  mind  —  how  to  get  away 
so  that  he  need  see  her  face  no  more,  nor 
the  triumphant  scorn  that  had  dominated 
Blake's  countenance. 

In  a  sharp,  short  tone,  utterly  nnhke  his 
usual  pleasant  manner,  he  told  his  boy  he 
was  going  back  to  the  store,  and  he  must 
follow  him  quickly.  Here,  without  allowing 
himself  time  to  think,  he  threw  a  few  things 
into  a  bag,  changed  into  a  respectable  grey 
flannel  suit,  and  prepared  to  start  on  his 
hundred-mile  journey  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  He  strapped  the  bag  on  to  the  back 
of  the  bicycle,  filled  his  whisky  flask,  stuffed 
his  pockets  with  dry  biscuits,  while  his  boy 
looked  on  in  astonishment,  and  then  told 
him  he  was  going  away  for  some  time.  He 
gave  him  the  key  of  the  store,  and  told  him 
to  go  on  trading,  and  account  for  stock  when 
he  came  back.  The  boy  asked  him  how  long 
he  would  be,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  would  send  him  a  message  by  a 
white  man  presently.  Finally,  without  one 
backward  look,  with  a  strangled  sensation  in 
his  throat  and  a  deadly  sense  of  injury  in 
his  heart,  he  mounted  his  bicycle  and  rode 
away. 

The  first  night  he  spent  out  on  the  veldt, 
under  the  stars,  little  indeed  dreaming,  as  he 
sat  by  his  lonely  fire  nursing  the  bitterness  in 
his  heart,  that  Bobbie  was  even  then  in  peril 
of  her  life  for  Sir  James  Fortescue's  sake. 
He  tried  not  to  think  of  her  at  all,  for,  if 
he  did,  he  was  only  conscious  of  a  black, 
despairing  sensation  that  urged  temptingly  : 
"  What  is  the  good  of  anything  ?  Why 
go  on  at  all  ?  Why  not  finish  with  it  all 
here  under  the  stars,  in  the  sweet  niglit 
air  ?  " 

Once  he  even  took  his  revolver  from  his 
belt  and  looked  at  it.  But  a  memory  seemed 
to  strike  him  of  the  many  men  who  had 
committed  suicide  in  Rhodesia  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  how  weak  and  paltry  it  always 
seemed.  He  w^ould  not  be  as  w^eak  as  that  if 
he  could  help  it.  After  all,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  soldier.  He  would  not  disgrace 
his  father  that  way.  He  w^ould  take  the 
more  manly  method  of  reckless  daring  and 
careless  devilry.  Once  get  away  from  the 
country  where  she  had  been  so  much  to  him — 
had,  indeed,  been  all  his  world— and  he  would 
find  a  way  to  drown   memory  and  fling 
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despair  to  the  winds.  His  plans  had  been 
speedily  made  as  he  cycled  through  the  hot 
afternoon.    He  would  go  down  to  the  colony 


India.  Probably  he  could  find  a  post  there 
that  would  keep  him  in  food  and  clothes 
while  he  considered  future  plans.  Of  one 
thing  he  felt  resolute — nothing  should  bring 
him  back  to  Rhodesia,  that  fair,  lovely 
country  where  he  had  been  so  happy  until 
Fate  dealt  the  blow  that  laid  him  in  the  dust. 

If  Bobbie  married  Blake,  at  least  he  would 
never  set  eyes  on  her  as  Blake's  wife,  nor  hear 
her  spoken  of  by  his  name.  He  was  persuaded 
in  his  mind  that,  after  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, they  would  get  married  at  once,  and, 
with  a  strange  insistence,  he  was  determined 
to  shake  the  dust  of  Rhodesia  from  his  feet 


"'Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

me  off-haud,  1  suppose?'" 


Coudemn 


where  an  uncle  of  his  held  a  high  position, 
and  accept  a  constantly  repeated  and  always 
open  invitation. 

From  there,  if  his  father  wired  him  a 
remittance,  he  w^ould  take  the  east  coast 
steamer  to  Bombay,  and  visit  his  brother  in 


before  the  event  took  place.  Rhodesia  for 
him  had  long  meant  Bobbie  Glynn.  When 
the  country  no  longer  held  anyone  of  that 
name,  he  would  have  done  with  it.  Both 
memories  must  be  killed  in  his  heart  together. 
He  would  strive  to  blot  out  that  year  of  his 
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life  that  had  been  so  carelessly  happy,  and  go 
on  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

He  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  head,  and  looked  up  at  the  stars — those 
sanae  stars  gazing  with  their  cold,  unseeing 
eyes  upon  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  near  Loka. 
He  told  himself  he  was  but  an  atom,  after  all, 
and  despair  was  foolish.  Let  him  seize  what 
gaiety  and  excitement  he  could  out  of  life, 
and  resolutely  tear  from  his  mind  all  that 
had  passed.  He  had  been  weak  in  caring 
so  much.  Why  let  oneself  care  at  all,  in  a 
universe  where  one  Is  such  an  atom  ?  He 
would  be  wiser  in  future,  and  sip  pleasure  as 
a  bee  sips  honey.  He  saw  the  first  streak  of 
light  in  the  east,  and  watched  it  with  a  hard 
look  on  his  usually  sunny  face  that  changed 
his  whole  appearance.  Already  he  seemed 
years  older,  and  as  if  some  boyishness  that 
had  been  his  greatest  charm  had  fallen  from 
him.  He  might  in  futureappear  more  striking, 
more  interesting,  as  an  extremely  good- 
looking  man  of  the  world,  but  it  was  doubtful 
if  the  freshness  and  glory  of  his  morning 
manhood  could  ever  return. 

And  Bobbie  saw  that  first  streak  of  light 
also,  as  Sir  James  helped  her,  with  his  tender 
solicitude,  into  the  machila  ;  and  because  a 
pitiless  instinct  told  her  of  her  lover's  un- 
relenting, bitter  condemnation,  her  strength 
flowed  from  her  utterly  for  the  first  time. 

But  consciousness  returned  all  too  quickly, 
and  with  a  faint,  pain-wrung  smile,  she  told 
her  protector  she  felt  able  to  make  another 
attempt  to  start.  A  very  little  later  the 
cavalcade  set  out,  the  boys  carrying  the 
machila  as  steadily  as  they  could,  and  Sir 
James  pacing  along  beside  it.  When  they 
reached  the  huts,  he  persuaded  her  to  go  to 
bed,  saying  he  would  keep  watch  outside 
until  the  doctor  arrived  from  Geegi,  probably 
accompanied  by  Betty  and  the  brothers,  whom 
Blake  was  to  tell  if  he  found  them. 

Bobbie  was  glad  to  take  his  advice,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  refreshed  by  the 
feeling  that  anyone  as  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  Sir  James  was  taking  everything  in  hand 
to  save  her  whatever  exhausting  arranging 
or  explaining  he  could.  When  she  awoke, 
he  sent  a  tray  to  her  with  eggs  that  he  had 
poached  himself,  and  an  appetising  little 
milk-pudding,  later  coming  to  the  door  of 
her  hut  to  inquire  if  she  were  eating  it,  and 
to  persuade  her  to  make  a  special  effort. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  up 
my  camp  close  by,"  he  told  her,  in  his 
pleasant,  sympathetic  voice,  as  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  spare  you  a  good  deal  of  worrying 
work  over  the  inquiry." 


Bobbie  thanked  him  and  lay  back  with 
a  slightly  perplexed  expression.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  an  inquiry.  She  had 
forgotten  that.  And  what  was  she  to  say 
about  Blake  ? 

After  a  time  Sir  James  came  to  her  with 
some  tea,  remarking  that  the  others  might 
arrive  at  any  moment,  and  he  thought  it 
would  refresh  her  and  stimulate  her  a  little. 

Glancing  away  to  the  horizon,  he  then 
related  quietly  how  ^they  had  buried  the 
brave  Jim  in  a  lovely  spot  high  up  on  a 
kopje,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  huts. 

"  It  was  a  very  impressive  little  ceremony," 
he  told  her,  and  she  knew  by  his  voice  how 
keenly  he  had  felt  it.  "The  boys  dug  a 
grave,  and  we  lined  it  with  ferns  and  flowers, 
and  then  lowered  the  body,  wrapped  in  the 
sort  of  bright-coloured  blanket  a  boy  loves. 
Then  my  carriers  all  gathered  round,  and  I 
had  a  little  talk  with  them  about  Jim's 
bravery,  and  how^  splendidly  he  had  always 
served  me,  and  how,  because  of  it,  he  had 
gone  to  heaven.  Then  I  said  I  should  have 
a  headstone  put  up,  telling  of  his  deed  in 
their  language,  and  that  I  should  also  have 
it  inscribed  in  a  watch,  to  be  presented  to 
his  kraal.  They  hung  on  every  w^ord,  and  I 
am  sure  they  all  mentally  resolved  to  try  and 
follow  his  example.  Then  I  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  after  that  we  filled  in  the  grave. 
I  had  a  mound  made,  and  now  they  are 
collecting  blocks  of  granite  from  the  kopje 
to  fence  it  round." 

"  I  am  glad  you  treated  him  like  that," 
she  murmured  ;  "  his  brothers  will  appreciate 
it  very  much." 

"  Some  objection  may  be  raised  at  the 
inquiry,"  Sir  James  told  her,  "  but  I  think 
I  can  smooth  it  over  all  right.  They  are 
likely  to  think  both  bodies  should  have  been 
left  until  the  policeman  arrived." 

"  Is  there  bound  to  be  an  inquiry  ?  "  she 
asked  a  little  anxiously. 

Something  of  the  kind,  but  I  think  we 
can  keep  it  quiet.  For  my  part,  I  should  like 
to  keep  it  as  quiet  as  possible.  Is  that  your 
wish  ?  "  And  he  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  please.  Need  I  come  in  at 
all  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  the  only  one  who 
can  prove  it  was  attempted  murder,  unless 

— unless   How  much  do  you  think 

Blake  knew  ?  " 

The  question  was  so  direct  that  it  startled 
her,  and  Sir  James  was  quick  to  see  its  effect. 
He  was  not  at  all  sure,  in  his  own  mind, 
concerning  what  part  Blake  had  played,  and 
was  curious  to  know  what  she  knew  about 
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ifc.  Bobbie,  however,  was  still  troubled 
and  undecided.  Evidently  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  against  Blake.  It  rested 
with  her  to  win  for  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  or  to  damn  him  for  ever.  And 
though,  for  a  woman,  Bobbie  was  not  very 
religious  in  the  church-going  sense,  she  was 
yet  a  Christian  in  a  true  spirit — the  spirit  of 
mercy  and  kindness  and  forgiveness — and 
she  would  never  willingly  damn  any  soul 
alive  of  her  own  act. 

"I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a  little 
hesitation  not  lost  upon  Sir  James,  "  that 
possibly  a  native  may  have  warned  him  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  he  rode  over  to 
make  sure." 

"  But  a  native  did  not  warn  you  ?  "  asked 
Sir  James  significantly. 

"No,  I  overheard  something  that  Van 
Tyl  said." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 
He  came  here  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  I  was  behind  the  palisade,  and  he 
did  not  know." 

She  turned  her  head  away  wearily,  and, 
with  quick  compassion.  Sir  James  murmured  : 
"  I  am  a  brute  to  worry  you  now  !  Get 
strong  first,  little  woman.  I  will  try  and 
manage  everything  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
possible." 

To  himself,  as  he  stood  alone  outside, 
looking  along  the  track  in  the  direction  of 
Geegi,  he  said  thoughtfully  :  "  There  is 
something  about  Blake's  part  in  the  alfair 
that  she  does  not  want  to  give  away." 


^  CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  INQUIRY. 

Meanwhile,  as  Blake  rode  out  across 
country  in  the  moonlight,  to  inform  the 
police  and  fetch  the  doctor,  his  mind  was 
full  of  acute  and  anxious  misgiving.  His 
instinct  was  to  take  to  flight  at  once  ;  but  if 
he  did  so,  he  inevitably  condemned  himself, 
whereas  wise  discretion  might  yet  save  him, 
failing  any  accuser.  Evidently  the  boy 
Twilight  was  prepared  to  testify  that  he 
saw  him  try  to  stop  Van  Tyl  firing,  before 
he  was  knocked  senseless,  but  that  evidence 
might  not  go  for  much  before  Bobbie's 
knowledge.  The  question  was,  what  did 
Bobbie  know  ?  He  thought  it  out  in  every 
aspect  as  he  rode  along,  and  gradually  came 
to  a  glimmering  of  the  truth.  He  decided 
that  she  must  have  overheard  something  said 
at  his  house,  and  feigned  a  headache  in  order 
to  get  away  and  warn  Sir  James.    He  could 


not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  she  had 
heard  the  whole  conversation,  yet  not,  in 
her  horror,  revealed  the  fact. 

He  cursed  himself  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  persuade  her  to  come  to 
lunch,  little  dreaming  that  her  motive  in 
coming  had  been  to  overhear  the  conversation. 
But  if  she  had  indeed  acted  upon  something 
said  at  his  house,  he  mused,  what  chance 
had  he  to  clear  himself  ?  It  seemed  he 
might  as  well  get  away  while  he  could. 
And  then,  again,  he  argued,  the  evidence 
of  the  boy  who  saw  him  try  ta  stop  Van  Tyl 
was  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  might,  at 
any  rate,  win  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Possibly  afterwards  the  neighbourhood  might 
be  an  unpleasant  place  for  him  to  live  in, 
and  the  notoriety  might  bring  other  things  to 
light,  but  that  was  less  serious,  on  the  whole, 
than  damning  himself  by  running  away.  Van 
Tyl's  revengeful  motive  for  the  crime  was  so 
obvious  that  it  would  save  much  attention 
being  directed  to  him,  Blake,  who  had  no 
such  motive.  The  idea  of  removing  the 
pegs  on  the  claim  would  never  leak  out  at  all. 

Then  he  thought  of  how  his  part  had 
mainly  been  undertaken  to  make  himself 
secure  with  Bobbie,  and  how,  instead,  he 
must  certainly  have  lost  her  friendship  for 
ever.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the  trick  he 
felt  Fate  liad  played  him.  Had  good  luck 
been  his,  he  might  easily  have  been  the  one 
to  save  Sir  James's  life,  instead  of  the  boy 
Jim,  and  so  have  made  both  him  and  Bobbie 
his  debtors.    And  instead  

He  rode  on  with  compressed  lips  and  a 
grim  expression,  more  shaken  than  he  cared 
to  own  about  the  future. 

There  were  two  British  South  Africa 
policemen  at  the  police  camp,  and,  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  affair,  they  decided 
that  they  would  both  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  and  wait  there  until  the  doctor 
arrived,  for  the  necessary  formula  before 
burying  the  Dutchman.  They  lent  Blake 
one  of  their  mules  to  go  on  to  Geegi,  in 
exchange  for  his  horse,  which  could  easily 
return  to  Loka  after  a  feed  and  a  rest. 
Thus,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time, 
considering  the  distance,  Dr.  Jennings 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Glynns'  mine.  Betty 
and  her  two  brothers  had  already  left  on 
their  homeward  journey,  and  arrived  some 
hours  before  him,  all  unconscious  of  the 
news  that  awaited  them  concerning  what 
had  transpired  during  their  absence.  Betty, 
full  of  anxious  alarm,  hastened  to  Bobbie, 
who  was  still  feeling  too  exhausted  to  talk 
much,  and  continued  very  reticent.  Only 
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once  she  seemed  to  become  alert,  and  that 
was  when  Betty  exclaimed — 

"  Where  was  Toby  all  the  time  ?  He 
never  came  to  Geegi,  after  all." 

"  Didn't  he  follow  you  there  ?  "  Bobbie 
asked. 

No,  he  did  not  come  at  all.  But 
where  is  he  ?  If  he  were  at  the  store, 
he  must  have  heard  by  now,  and,  of  course, 
he  would  come  at  once  to  see  you." 

Bobbie  turned  her  head  away  again  with 
an  air  of  weariness,  and  Betty  did  not  press 
the  subject. 

But,  later  on,  after  the  doctor  had  paid 
his  visit  and  gone  on  to  Loka,  she  came  to 
Bobbie  again  with  an  anxious,  worried 
expression,  and  said  ;  "  Toby  seems  to  have 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Ken 
went  to  look  for  him  at  the  store,  in  case  he 
was  laid  up  with  fever,  and  his  boy  says 
he  has  gone  away  altogether." 

She  paused  wonderingly,  but,  as  Bobbie 
made  no  comment,  ran  on  :  Sixpence  told 
Kenneth  he  went  to  Mr.  Blake's,  and  then 
came  back  and  packed  up  a  few  things  in  a 
bag,  and  went  off  on  his  bicycle.  He  told 
him  to  go  on  trading  with  the  things  left  in 
the  store,  and  he  would  send  him  a  message 
by  a  white  man  soon.  Isn't  it  extraordinary  ? 
What  in  the  world  has  made  him  go  off  like 
that,  without  saying  good-bye  to  anyone  ?  " 

She  w^aited,  and  Bobbie  tried  to  say  quite 
naturally  :  "  I  suppose  he  had  a  message  by 
runner,  and  had  not  time  to  say  good-bye. 
Perhaps  a  cable  came  from  England,  and  was 
sent  on  from  Geegi.  If  he  had  to  catch 
Friday's  train,  he  would  have  to  hurry 
tremendously." 

"  I  think,  if  he  were  going  to  England,  he 
would  bave  managed  to  say  good-bye  to  you," 
Betty  said  significantly.  Probably  you  will 
get  a  note  in  a  day  or  two." 

When  she  was  alone,  Bobbie  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  in  great  bitterness.  So  he 
had  indeed  gone  !  When  w^ould  he  come 
back  to  let  her  explain  ?  Would  he  ever 
come  back  ? 

For  a  moment  she  almost  wished  the  shot 
had  killed  her.  If  he  never  came  back,  he 
would  never  hear  the  true  explanation  of  her 
conduct,  but  would  go  on  thinking  all  his 
life  that  she  was  faithless.  If  she  wrote  to 
him,  where  could  she  send  the  letter  ?  How 
could  she  be  sure  he  would  believe  it  ?  She 
felt  that  one  interview  would  have  sufficed  to 
clear  up  everything  ;  but  how  could  she  ever 
attain  even  that,  if  he  had  indeed  flung  away 
in  such  bitter  anger  that  he  would  never 
come  back  any  more  ?    She  felt  almost  glad 


of  the  pain  in  her  wrist  and  shoulder, 
because  it  prevented  her  dwelling  long  upon 
anything,  and  also  provided  an  excuse  for 
her  to  remain  in  her  hut,  instead  of  having 
cheerfully  to  face  the  others  and  answer  more 
questions. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  and  the  two 
policemen  came  to  the  huts,  and  she  had  to 
screw  up  her  courage  for  the  most  trying 
ordeal  of  all.  Van  Tyl  had  been  buried 
where  he  lay  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  a 
long  deposition  of  all  that  had  happened  had 
been  taken  on  the  spot  from  Sir  James.  Only 
Bobbie's  evidence  and  her  native  servant's 
and  Blake's  were  wanting.  Bobbie  tried  to 
excuse  herself ;  but  Sir  James  told  her  she 
need  only  say  that  she  overheard  the  Dutch- 
man speak  of  killing  him,  and,  if  she  could 
find  the  strength  for  that,  it  was  possible  he 
could  spare  her  appearing  any  more.  In  the 
end  she  proved  herself  a  very  clever  witness, 
for  she  satisfied  both  policemen  that  what 
she  had  overheard  in  the  morning  was  the 
clue  she  had  acted  upon,  making  the  time 
tally  with  her  late  start,  instead  of  admitting 
that  it  had  been  at  an  early  hour.  After- 
wards Sir  James  had  a  quiet  talk  with  the 
police,  and  urged  upon  them  that  there 
was  nothing  to  gain  by  publicity,  as  it  was 
obviously  a  case  of  private  revenge  against 
himself.  That  Shagann's  natives  were  in- 
culpated he  did  not  doubt  in  his  private 
mind  ;  but  there  was  no  direct  evidence,  and 
he  intended  to  deal  with  them  himself.  To 
this  end,  he  had  kept  the  axe  that  Jim  used, 
and  meant  to  find  its  owner  later  on.  If 
the  police  had  their  suspicions  that  the  affair 
was  being  hushed  up,  they  let  them  rest. 
Sir  James  w^as  known  and  respected  through- 
out the  country,  and  many  times  he  had 
proved  himself  a  good  friend  to  the  police 
force.  It  was  more  his  affair  than  anyone 
else's,  and,  it"  he  wished  it  hushed  up,  they 
might  very  well  humour  him.  The  fact  of 
Van  Tyl  being  an  ex-convict,  with  a  record 
that  proclaimed  him  a  desperate  character, 
made  it  easier  ;  and  the  general  opinion  of 
all  was  that,  since  Sir  James  was  safe,  the 
country  was  well  rid  of  him. 

The  police  said  they  would  go  on  to  Blake's 
place  for  the  night,  and  see  if  he  had  any 
further  information  to  add  before  they  drew 
up  their  report. 

Dr.  Jennings  remained  at  the  Glynns' 
camp,  to  dress  Bobbie's  wound  and  see  her 
well  on  her  way  to  recovery  before  he 
departed  to  his  home,  forty  miles  away. 

It  was  with  an  anxious  heart  that  Blake 
watched  from  his  verandah  the  approach  of 
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the  two  policemen,  whose  report  of  Bobbie's 
evidence  must  mean  so  much  to  him.  His 
thin,  bronzed  face  had  a  grey  look  as  he 
made  them  welcome  with  as  nonchalant  a 
manner  as  he  could  command,  and  asked 
them  how  matters  had  progressed.  Their 
first  words  and  their  manner  were  sufficient 
to  tell  him  he  was  safe  for  the  present ;  and 
instantly  he  felt  his  courage  revive,  for  he 
knew  he  could  still  hope  to  "  bluff  "  his  way 
to  acquittal. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  want  much  evidence 
from  me,"  he  said,  with  a  light  air.  "  My 
chief  part  seems  to  be  to  suffer  an  endless 
regret  that  the  murderer  knocked  me  un- 
conscious, so  that  I  could  not  render  the 
help  that  Sir  James's  native  servant  did." 

"  I  suppose  you  knew  it  w^as  intended 
murder  ?  "  the  senior  asked. 

"  I  guessed  it.  As  soon  as  I  realised  Yan 
Tyl  was  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  Sir 
James,  I  knew  he  meant  mischief.  He  came 
here  with  a  long  rigmarole  about  his  claim 
on  Loka  kopje  which  he  had  inherited  from 
a  brother,  but  I  did  not  believe  much  of  his 
story.  I  knew  too  well  what  he  was.  I  had 
heard  him  swear — not  once,  but  fifty  times — 
to  '  do  for '  Sir  James  ;  and,  seeing  that  Sir 
James  was  trekking  with  only  black  boys, 
and  in  such  a  lonely  neighbourhood,  I  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  drew  my  own 
conclusions." 

"  I  believe  you  saw  him  on  the  day  of  the 
attempt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  morning,  and,  by 
the  way,  he  spoke  of  Sir  James.  I  expected 
he  was  bent  on  following  him  that  very 
night.  He  knew  all  about  Shagann's  natives 
having  sucli  a  bad  name,  and  I  am  confident 
he  meant  to  shelter  himself  behind  it,  and 
make  the  deed  appear  to  be  theirs.  I  should 
have  reached  Sir  James  sooner,  only  I  went 
to  Loka  first,  and  lost  a  lot  of  time  finding 
him." 

"  And  when  you  came  to  the  camp,  you 
found  this  man  Yan  Tyl  already  there." 

"  I  saw  Miss  Glynn  in  the  firelight  before 
Sir  James's  tent,  looking  as  if  she  were  so 
done  up  she  could  hardly  stand.  Then  Yan 
Tyl  cursed  furiously,  and  raised  his  gun 
t%  fire  either  at  her  or  at  Sir  James  when  he 
came  out  from  the  tent.  I  sprang  at  liim 
and  tried  to  reach  his  uplifted  arms,  but  he 
stood  above  me  on  the  bank,  and  I  only 
caught  him  below  the  shoulders.  He  fired 
instantly,  and,  before  I  could  recover  my 
footing:,  he  knocked  me  senseless  down  the 
bank.'' 

They  had  a  little  more  talk,  and  then  the 


senior  policeman  said:  "Sir  James  seems 
anxious  not  to  have  any  more  publicity  than 
can  be  helped.  He  feels  it  is  a  personal 
affair,  and  no  good  will  be  gained  by  a  lot  of 
discussion  in  public." 

"  Quite  right,  too.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
outsiders  hearing  of  attempted  murders  in 
lonely  districts.  It  gives  a  country  a  bad 
name.  Why  shouldn't  we  keep  it  to  ourselves 
down  here,  if  he  is  willing  ?  I  am  sure  Miss 
Glynn  is  not  one  to  like  notoriety." 

"I  understand  she  particularly  wishes  to 
be  left  out  altogether,  if  possible.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  think  she  ought  to  have  a  special 
medal  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  she 
managed  to  get  to  Sir  James.  Not  many 
women  w^ould  have  faced  that  journey  on 
foot  through  the  kopjes  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon." 

"  Indeed,  no."  He  paused,  then  asked  : 
"  Has  she  given  her  evidence  ?  Was  she — 
was  she  well  enough  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  She  only  said  that  she  overheard  some 
remarks  of  Yan  Tyl's  when  he  went  to 
their  place  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  was 
frightened  lest  he  meant  harm  to  Sir  James 
that  very  night,  when  he  was  camped  near 
Shagann's  kraal." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  overheard  ?  " 
In  spite  of  himself,  Blake  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  questions.  He  felt  instinctively 
that  his  fate  must  rest  on  Bobbie's  evidence. 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  did."  And  the 
policeman  puckered  his  forehead  somewhat. 
"  She  looks  pretty  ill,  and  Dr.  Jennings  told 
me  to  get  the  interview  over  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  we  did  not  press  her.  I  dare  say 
she  will  tell  more  later." 

Blake  turned  the  conversation  then  to  the 
Dutchman,  telling  them  what  he  knew  of 
him  in  the  Transvaal,  and  keeping  their 
attention  fixed  upon  him  instead  of  upon 
the  event  which  had  brought  them  there. 
He  gave  them  a  good  dinner,  and  finally 
sent  them  both  to  bed  slightly  hilarious  and 
well  pleased  with  their  host. 

But,  when  he  was  alone,  a  restless  sense 
of  uncertainty  possessed  him.  There  was 
something  about  the  inquiry  that  he  did  not 
understand.  As  Bobbie  had  baffled  him 
when  she  came  to  see  him,  so  she  baffled  him 
now  in  her  actions  and  her  account  of  them. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  her  part  all 
through  that  he  could  not  grasp.  It  per- 
plexed and  worried  him  deeply,  for,  until  he 
knew  her  real  attitude,  he  could  not  feel  safe. 
Was  it  possible  she  knew  all  and  chose  to 
shield  him  ?    If  so,  why  ?    Or  did  she  in 
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truth  know  nothing  concerning  his  share, 
and  only  believe  the  same  as  the  others  ? 

"I  must  try  to  see  her,"  he  decided. 
"  zind  I  must  find  out  what  has  become  of 
Toby  Fitzgerald,  for  if  he  chose  to  reveal  that 
she  was  at  my  house  for  lunch,  things  would 
look  black  for  me,  and  her  story  would  be 
discredited." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

A  WEEK  passed  before  Blake  made  up  his 
mind  to  face  the  ordeal  of  an  interview  with 
Bobbie.  He  heard  then  that  Sir  James  had 
gone  to  Loka  to  his  gold  claim,  and  would 
be  away  for  a  week  ;  and  he  knew  that,  if 
he  went  in  the  afternoon,  the  two  brothers 
would  be  working  at  the  mine,  and  the  two 
sisters  alone.  It  would  therefore  be  probable 
that  he  and  Bobbie  might  be  left  together  for 
a  little ;  and,  while  fearing  her  instinctively, 
he  yet  longed  to  hasten  the  interview  and 
get  it  over. 

So  he  rode  up  to  the  huts  about  half -past 
three,  trying  to  look  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  Bobbie  was  lying  on  a  lounge 
chair  in  the  shade,  with  her  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  he  was  almost  startled  to  see  how  ill  she 
looked.  Betty  was  sewing  beside  her.  As 
he  approached,  he  saw  an  instant  distrust 
come  into  her  face  ;  but  Bobbie  only  gave 
him  one  fleeting  glance  of  acknowledgment, 
and  then  dropped  her  gaze  so  that  he  could 
not  see  the  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,"  he  said,  standing 
beside  her.  "  I  should  have  called  sooner, 
but  your  brother  told  me  you  were  hardly 
equal  to  seeing  anyone  yet,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  a  nuisance." 

She  murmured  a  few  words  of  thanks 
without  looking  up,  and  Betty  relieved  the 
situation  by  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any 
news  of  Toby. 

He  coloured  slightly  as  he  answered : 
"Only  that  he  seems  to  have  gone  in  a 
hurry,  and  does  not  intend  to  return  at 
present.  He  was  always  bad  at  writing 
notes,  if  he  could  help  it.  I  expect  he  will 
turn  up  again  as  suddenly,  and  surprise 
us  all." 

"  I  suppose  nothing  could  have  happened 
to  him  ?  "  said  Betty  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Toby  is  too  great  a  favourite 
everywhere." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  lion  or  leopard," 
Betty  said,  a  little  coldly. 

"  We  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  that.  He 
evidently  went  to  the  railway,  and  a  good 


many  boys  pass  that  way.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  a  very  open  path,  and  perfectly  safe. 
Lions  and  leopards  rarely  attack  white  men, 
unless  they  are  wounded." 

Still  Bobbie  remained  with  lowered  eyes 
and  said  nothing,  and  Blake  felt  himself 
regarding  her  with  growing  uneasiness. 

"  Ken  has  been  to  the  store  once  or  twice," 
Betty  continued.  "  We  shall  try  to  keep  it 
going  for  him  while  there  is  anything  to 
sell.  Sixpence  is  a  good  boy,  and  will  take 
care  of  everything."  There  was  a  pause, 
and  then  she  added  :  "It  seems  so  odd  he 
should  have  gone  that  day  of .  all  days.  We 
quite  expected  him  to  follow  us  to  Geegi  to 
see  Mr.  Shute." 

They  had  tea,  and  still  Bobbie  continued 
strangely  silent  and  aloof.  Blake  tried  to 
chat  to  Betty,  but  he  saw  little  except  the 
grave,  white  face  of  the  invalid,  so  resolutely 
turned  away  from  him. 

After  tea  Betty  remarked  that  she  had  to 
go  to  the  garden  for  one  or  two  things,  and 
prepared  to  leave  Blake  alone  with  Bobbie. 
For  one  moment  he  thought  he  would  go 
with  Betty,  then  he  decided  that  he  must 
know  the  worst,  if  possible,  and  would 
stay. 

As  Betty  moved  away,  there  was  a  pulsing 
silence,  and  then  Bobbie  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  straight  into  his  face.  Instantly  he 
realised  that  she  knew  everything.  He  got 
up  and  moved  away  for  a  few  minutes  to 
recover  himself,  and  then  he  came  back. 
While  he  was  gOne,  she  had  risen  from  her 
reclining  posture,  and  now  sat  upright,  with 
one  hand  gripping  a  chair  near. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  huskily,  "you — over- 
heard— something — at  my  house  ?  " 

"  I  overheard  everything."  She  spoke  in 
a  low  voice,  but  all  she  said  was  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct. 

Suddenly  he  burst  out :  "  Did  you  hear 
that  my  share  was  for  love  of  you  ?  I  told 
you  then  I  loved  you  better  than  I  have  ever 
loved  anyone  before.  I  tell  you  again  now. 
Sir  James  had  it  in  his  power  to  come 
between  us.  It  made  me  desperate.  I — I 
thought  you  were  beginning  to  care  for  me." 

"  So  you  consented  to  be  an  accomplice  to 
a  dastardly  murder  !  "  Her  low  voice  lashed 
him. 

"  I  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  If  I 
had  thwarted  Van  Tyl,  he  would  have  turned 
on  me." 

"  Yet  you  tried — in  the  end." 

"  Good  Heavens,  do  you  think  I  would  let 
the  low  cur  hurt  you  ?  I  recognised  you 
instantly   even  in  that  dim  firelight.  I 
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meant  to  kill  him  !  " — and  his  voice  had  a 
savage  note. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  at  last  he  asked 
sullenly-— 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Con- 
demn me  off-hand,  I  suppose  ?  "  She  sfcill 
said  nothing,  and,  as  if  struggling  violently  to 
steady  himself,  he  ran  on  :  "  What  did  you 
come  to  my  kia  for  at  all  ?  Were  you  just 
playing  with  me  ?  " 

"T  came  to  hear  what  Yan  Tyl  had  to  say 
to  you." 

He  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  Then 
you  knew— before  ?  " 

"  I  knew  before  you  asked  me  to  come. 
It  was  here  " — with  slow  emphasis — "  that  I 
overheard  the  sentence  which  gave  me  the 
clue." 

He  seemed  staggered  by  all  that  the  revela- 
tion implied.  "  Then — then  you  only  accepted 

my  invitation  in  order  to  try^  "  Words 

failed  him. 

"  Certainly,  that  was  all,"  she  answered 
coldly.  "  I  had  to  use  desperate  means  to 
foil  a  desperate  deed." 

"  Ah  !  "  Once  more  he  got  up  and  walked 
away  a  few  paces.  Then  he  came  back. 
"  Then  you  don't  really  care  a  tinker's  curse 
for  me—you  didn't  when  you  came  ?  " — a 
little  roughly. 

"  No,  I  never  cared  for  you." 

"Then"— a  little  wildly— "  why  shield 
me  the  other  day  ?  At  the  full  inquiry  I 
suppose  you  will  give  me  away  ?  " 

Once  more  she  looked  full  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  struck  by  a  certain  simple 
dignity  in  her  whole  face.  "  AVhy  should  I 
give  you  away  ?    I  am  not  your  judge." 

"  You  mean  ?  "  —  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. 

I  mean  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
you  will  get  a  chance  to  wipe  out  this  black 
stain,  and  no  one  will  know  of  it." 

"  Without  caring  for  me,  and  knowing 
everything,  you  positively  mean  to  shield 
me  ?  "  he  asked  incredulously. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  benefit  anyone 
if  I  did  otherwise.  Sir  James  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  danger  from  you  again.  Already 
you  have  apparently  lived  down  some  ill 
deeds  of  the  past.  Why  should  I  be  the 
one  to  rake  them  up  again  in  condemning 
you  ?  " 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  added  : 
"  I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing." 

She  hesitated,  looking  painfully  at  a  loss, 
and  he  moved  a  little  nearer,  sayiiig  in  a 
gentle  voice  wholly  unlike  any  he  had  ever 
used  before  in  all  his  life — 


"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  Ask  me  ;  I  promise 
faithfully  to  do  what  you  wish." 

"  If  you  ever  have  the  chance  " — still 
speaking  with  hesitation — "  will  you  tell 
Toby  Fitzgerald  why  I  was  at  your  house 
that^day  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  strangely,  and  his  face 
went  grey. 

Do  you — do  you  care  so  much,  then, 
what  Toby  thinks  ?  " 

"  I  owe  him  an  explanation,"  she  answered, 
with  quiet  dignity,  "  and  I  think  it  would 
be  better,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it 
should  come  from  you." 

"  I  will  remember  and  keep  my  promise." 
The  huskiness  had  come  again  into  his  throat. 
He  knew  she  w^as  asking  him  to  dig  the  grave 
of  the  dearest  hope  his  life  had  ever  held. 

"  And  T  should  prefer  you  to  go  away  for 
a  time,  if  you  can,"  she  went  on.  "  I — I 
hardly  feel  able  to  receive  you  here  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  I  think  you  will 
understand  that." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish."  There 
was  a  break  in  his  voice,  in  spite  of  his  effort 
to  steady  it,  as  it  came  home  to  him  more 
and  more  what  her  generous  nature  was  giving 
him  by  her  self-imposed  silence.  What  had 
been  a  fierce  passion  for  her  before  was 
merging  into  a  reverence  such  as  he  had  nevei 
believed  himself  capable  of  feeling  for  God 
or  man.  She  did  not  care  for  him  ;  she 
never  would  care.  All  his  plans  had  failed 
utterly,  yet  even  in  his  bitterness  of  defeat 
and  self-condemnation,  even  in  his  inner 
depth  of  shame,  he  knew  that  the  best  of 
him  which  existed  would  worship  her  as  long 
as  he  lived.  In  giving  him  his  acquittal,  she 
had  given  him  also  a  new  and  unexpected 
belief  in  goodness,  a  new  and  unexpected 
loathing  of  evil.  Yet  his  manner  seemed  a 
little  ungracious  as  he  stammered  out  :  "  Of 
course,  it  means  a  new  life  to  me.  If  you  had 
chosen  to  speak,  I  was  powerless.  How  am  I 
to  thank  you  ?  " 

"You  can  thank  me  best  by  wiping  out 
the  stain  in  your  future,  and — and  in  helping 
others  who  are  weak." 

"  I  will  try." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  looking  very 
exhausted,  and  he  knew  he  must  go.  His 
eyes  wandered  round  the  little  camp,  and  a 
sudden  swift  passion  of  regret  filled  them. 

"  Heaven  knows,  I'm  a  blackguard,"  he 
muttered,    "  but  if — if    there  had  been 

someone  like  you  sooner  "    He  broke 

off,  and  his  face  hardened.  "  I  always  think 
idle  regret  is  for  fools  and  imbeciles.  What 
can't  be  helped  must  be  stamped  on.  I'm 
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not  going  to  whine  about  the  past  at  this 
late  hour ;  but  just  because  of  you,  and 
through  you,  and  for  you,  I'm  going  to  trek 
straighter  in  the  future  !  Good-bye  !  I'll 
tell  Toby,  if  I  ever  see  him,  and  he  does  not 
already  know." 

Then  he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel  and 
vanished. 

When  Betty  came  back,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  Bobbie  alone,  and  noticed  that  her 
eyelashes  were  glistening  with  tears  hastily 
wiped  away. 

"  I  ought  not  to  hafe  left  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  were  too  tired  to  talk  to  him  alone." 

Oh,  no,  I  didn't  mind  !  He  is  going 
away,  too.  We  shall  have  no  neighbours 
left  " — and  she  smiled  faintly. 

"  We  shall  not  miss  Mr.  Blake."  And  Betty 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  her  dislike.  "  Where 
is  he  going  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  say.  He  spoke  of  being  tired 
of  the  monotony  here,  and  said  he  felt  he 
must  wander  a  little." 

Betty  glanced  at  her  sister  keenly.  She 
had  long  suspected  that  Blake  cared  for  her, 
and,  putting  two  and  two  together,  decided 
that  Bobbie  had  just  refused  to  marry  him. 
She  wondered  if  anything  of  the  same  kind 
were  the  reason  for  Toby's  sudden  departure, 
but  decided  it  could  hardly  be  so  when  they 
were  almost  engaged  already.  She  wished 
with  all  her  heart  that  Toby  had  not  gone. 
For  reasons  she  had  not  yet  divulged  to 
Bobbie,  they  needed  his  cheering  presence 
more  than  ever  before  to  help  them  to 
forget  their  anxieties  occasionally.  But, 
if  she  had  said  nothing,  Bobbie  had  not 
been  slow  to  observe  the  worried  expression 
upon  her  brothers'  faces,  and  upon  Betty's 
when  she  thought  no  one  was  looking ;  and 
because  she  felt  a  certain  relief  now  the 
interview  with  Blake  was  over,  and  she  had 
been  able  to  ask  him  the  thing  that  was 
in  her  mind  concerning  Toby,  she  felt 
better  able  to  give  her  attention  to  the 
trouble,  and  taxed  her  sister  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong.  At  first  Betty  tried  to  parry  her 
questioning,  but  Bobbie  only  said  :  "  You 
may  as  well  tell  me.  I  am  not  ill  now,  and 
I  know  something  is  worrying  you  all." 

"  It  is  only  the  mine,"  Betty  faltered.  "  It 
does  not  pay  to  work  it  now." 

"  It  has  not  done  before,  and  then  a  fresh 
vein  cropped  up.    I  do  not  think  that  is  all." 

There  was  a  shorb  silence,  and  then  Bobbie 
asked — 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Uncle 
Frank  ?  " 

Betty  coloured,  and  the  younger  girl  urged 


her  point.  In  the  end,  Betty  confessed  that 
there  had  been  a  letter,  and  their  uncle 
wrote  to  say  he  had  lost  so  much  money  in  an 
unlucky  speculation  that  he  feared  he  could 
not  let  them  have  the  promised  loan  at 
present. 

"  What  happened  about  the  stores  ? " 
Bobbie  asked,  knitting  her  forehead,  for 
they  had  relied  upon  this  loan. 

"  The  boys  had  to  give  a  bill  on  their 
machinery." 

Bobbie  turned,  if  possible,  whiter.  If  no 
vein  of  gold  cropped  up,  it  spelt  ruin.  The 
very  machinery  would  not  be  theirs  to  start 
on  another  mine,  even  if  they  could  afford 
to  move  it.  She  leaned  back  and  gazed  long 
and  steadily  at  the  sky.  Beyond  doubt  they 
would  have  to  separate  at  last.  How  hard  it 
seemed  !  All  the  fine  spirit  watli  which  they 
had  laughed  at  the  wilderness  difficulties 
wasted  ;  the  little  home  to  be  left  desolate; 
their  meagre  capital  lost  on  an  enterprise  that 
gave  them  nothing  in  the  end  but  a  sense  of 
tired  hopelessness.  She  thought  how  hard 
the  boys  had  worked  week  after  week,  upheld 
always  by  the  hope  that  success  would  come 
on  the  morrow  ;  how  she  and  Betty  had 
tried  to  hearten  and  encourage  them,  even 
when  they  both  felt  they  were  struggling 
with  a  forlorn  hope.  Even  the  disputed 
claim  meant  little  now,  for,  if  they  won  it, 
they  could  not  move  their  machinery  without 
a  loan,  and  they  were  already  considerably  in 
debt.  If  it  proved  good,  they  might  sell  it,  but 
some  time  must  elapse  first,  and  meanwhile 
what  of  Betty  and  herself  ?  Of  course,  they 
would  have  to  seek  any  post  they  were  fitted 
for,  and  live  among  strangers,  without  a  home 
of  their  own,  until  some  day  when  fortune 
should  perhaps  smile  at  last.  Then  she 
discovered  suddenly  that  Betty  was  crying, 
and,  as  ever,  gave  all  her  attention  to 
rallying  her. 

"  It  will  all  come  right,"  she  declared 
reassuringly.  "  We  have  been  down  in  the 
depths  before.  Obstacles  are  things  to  thrive 
on."  And  she  smiled  with  an  attempt  at 
brightness. 

But  at  night  she  watched  the  stars  with 
vague  and  sad  misgivings.  Before  they  had 
dropped  the  subject,  Betty  had  spoken  a 
sentence  that  seemed  burnt  into  her  brain. 

"  Sir  James  could  do  a  great  deal  for  us," 
she  had  said  timidly,  "  if  you  would  ask 
him." 

Yes,  it  was  true  indeed — perhaps 
Bobbie  knew  better  than  any  of  them  how 
true.  It  had  been  impossible  to  be  blind  to 
his  feelings  for  her  since  the  dreadful  night 
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at  the  camp.  He  had  not  tried  to  hide 
them.  He  had  not  wished  her  to  be  blind. 
True,  he  had  not  spoken  of  them  yet,  but  she 
felt  that  was  due  to  consideration  for  her 
invaUd  state.  When  the  time  came,  what  was 
she  to  say  ?  If  she  refused  his  love,  would 
he  ever  feel  the  same  interest  again  in  her 
brothers'  welfare  ?  Could  they  possibly 
expect  anything  from  him  at  all  ?  And,  if 
so,  how  could  she  fail  them  now,  after  the 
tine  fight  they  had  made  together. 

"  Oh,  Toby,"  she  breathed  pitifully  to  the 
night,  "  could  I  possibly  fail  them  now  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SIR  JAMES  SPEAKS. 

Bobbie  was  right  in  concluding  that  her 
illness  kept  Sir  James  silent  upon  the 
matter  uppermost  in  his  heart.  Every  day 
he  longed  to  tell  her  of  the  love  that  seemed 
to  pervade  his  whole  being,  and  every  day 
her  white,  wan  face  held  him  silent.  He  felt 
vaguely  that  something  was  troubling  her, 
and  longed  to  have  the  right  to  sympathise 
and  comfort,  but  feared  she  was  as  yet  feeling 
too  unstrung  for  him  to  speak  to  her  upon  so 
great  a  subject.  In  going  to  Loka,  ostensibly 
to  see  his  claim,  he  was  in  reality  planning 
chiefly  to  get  away  from  the  Glynns'  huts  for 
a  week.  He  thought  that  if  Bobbie  did  not 
see  him  every  day  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
might  p3rhaps  miss  him,  and  so  discover  her 
own  heart.  He  felt  sure  that  she  realised  the 
depths  of  his  feelings  for  her,  although  as 
yet  he  had  refrained  from  speaking,  and  he 
thought  to(give  her  time  to  think  things  over 
a  little  before  he  declared  himself.  Whether 
Bobbie  understood  this  or  not,  she  was  vaguely 
relieved  when  he  came  to  tell  her  he  was 
going  and  to  say  good-bye. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  soreness  and  longing 
for  Toby,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  talk 
and  laugh  naturally.  Every  day  she  had 
hoped  against  hope  that  some  message  might 
come  to  them,  telling  them  where  he  was,  and 
when  he  might  be  returning,  but  every  day 
only  brought  disappointment. 

When  Sir  James  came  to  say  good-bye  to 
her,  he  found  her  looking  harassed  and  tired, 
and  his  heart  smote  him  for  all  she  had  gone 
through  on  his  behalf.  He  spoke  to  her 
cheerfully  and  hopefully,  and  she  tried  to 
be  her  usual  bright  self  in  spite  of  her 
weariness. 

"  You  mustn't  run  your  head  into  any 
more  tragedies,"  she  told  him,  smiling,  "  for 
I'm  sure  I  should  never  be  in  time  again." 


"  Indeed,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  not,  as 
well  as  for  my  own.  I  could  ill  bear  to  have 
you  once  more  an  invalid  on  my  account." 

Suddenly  she  grew  more  serious.  "I 
think  you  understood  that,  from  what  I  over- 
heard, there  is  no  doubt  Sbagann's  natives 
were  implicated  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understood  that.  I  have  kept 
the  axe  poor  Jim  used,  on  purpose.  I  shall 
go  to  the  kraal  with  all  my  carriers,  and  try 
to  discover  the  culprits."  He  hesitated  a 
little,  and  then  added  :  "  You  could  not  tell 
me  a  little  more  ?  It  need  not  go  any 
further  unless  you  wish  it." 

Bobbie  flushed  crimson.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  actually  implied  that  he  thought 
she  was  keeping  something  back,  and  she  was 
a  little  at  a  loss. 

"  I  only  heard  something  about  Shagann's 
natives  and  axes,  and  I  put  two  and  two 
together.  Naturally  Van  Tyl  would  see  it 
was  the  safest  way  to  throw  the  blame  on 
them." 

"  I  suppose  one  or  more  was  hovering  near 
my  tent  when  you  arrived,  and  Jim  sprang 
upon  him  in  the  dark,  and  the  boy  got  away 
afterwards.  Well,  I  shall  try  and  unravel 
the  Shagann  mystery  for  myself.  You  must 
get  well  while  I  am  gone" — turning  to  her 
with  a  glance  of  the  utmost  solicitude.  "  I 
expect  my  boys  will  arrive  this  afternoon 
with  the  port  wine  I  sent  for,  and  a  few 
things  that  may  tempt  your  appetite." 

Bobbie  thanked  him  gratefully,  and  said 
she  hoped  to  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  week, 
and  quite  equal  to  "  bully  beef  "  and  potatoes 
for  a  staple  diet. 

But,  after  he  had  gone,  she  grew  very 
thoughtful,  and  felt  her  mind  full  of 
misgivings  for  the  future.  The  cloud  upon 
her  brothers'  faces,  which  they  tried  to  hide 
on  her  behalf,  hurt  her  badly,  and  she  knew 
that  Betty's  eyes  told  a  tale  of  tears  in  the 
night.  All  through  the  week  she  pondered 
upon  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  home 
together,  only  to  grow  more  despondent  with 
each  day.  And  ever  and  always  was  the 
consciousness  of  how  she  missed  Toby's 
cheery  presence  and  his  unwearying  good 
spirits  and  hopefulness.  Doubtless  he  lacked 
many  things  that  some  women  sought  for  in 
a  lover  and  husband,  but  to  her  they  were 
amply  balanced  by  those  good  qualities  he 
emphatically  had.  She  loved  his  honest, 
fearless,  boyish  nature,  and  if  he  were 
perhaps  unreliable  in  some  things,  at  least 
he  was  devoted  in  his  love,  and  of  a  nature 
to  remain  so.  That  his  conduct  now  was 
caused  by  any  change  in  his  feelings  she 
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never  believed  for  one  moment.  Through  a 
disastrous  Fate  she  had  shattered  his  faith  in 
her,  and,  just  because  he  could  not  unlove  all 
in  a  moment,  lie  had  flung  a  way.  And  now 
had  come  this  trouble  that  threatened  to 
break  up  their  home.  He  could  not  have 
helped  them,  with  his  five  pounds  profit  a 
month  and  occasional  sirloins  of  beef,  but 
at  least  he  would  have  made  it  easier  for  her 
to  view  the  future  hopefully  and  help  the 
others  wifch  her  cheerfulness. 

And,  instead,  Betty's  tell-tale  eyes  and  the 
brothers'  depressed  looks  went  to  her  heart 
and  seemed  to  rob  her  of  her  ancient  hope. 
And  ever  and  anon  each  day  came  the 
memory  of  Betty's  sentence  :  "Sir  James 
could  do  so  much,  if  you  would  ask  him." 

It  was  not  even  a  case  of  asking,  she 
felt.  It  was  merely  to  let  him  do  it — to 
let  him  love  her,  and  accept  his  love,  and 
so  establish  a  right  for  him  to  help  and  for 
them  to  accept.  But,  if  she  did  this,  she 
must  resolutely  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  heart, 
and  tear  Toby's  image —indeed,  the  very 
thought  of  him — from  her  mind.  Was  it 
possible  life  asked  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  ? 
Was  it  possible  she  could  give  it  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Sir  James  came 
back,  and  Bobbie's  clear  eyes  saw  at  once  that 
a  climax  was  drawing  near.  She  saw  that 
the  others  began  to  suspect  it  also,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  their  eyes  asked  wordless 
questions.  That  Sir  James  would  gladly 
help  because  of  his  debt  to  her  alone  did 
not  hold  much  weight  with  her.  Could 
they  let  him  take  their  welfare  into  his 
keeping  if  she  had  refused  to  become  his 
wife  ?  Would  not  the  position  be  untenable 
and  unpleasant  for  all  ?  If  only  they  could 
win  through  unaided  !  If  only  once  more 
an  unexpected  outcrop  would  rescue  them, 
pay  all  their  debts  and  give  them  a  fresh 
start !  Day  by  day  she  looked  with  a  new 
longing  at  the  thatched  huts,  and  thought 
of  all  the  happiness  they  had  had  there,  in 
spite  of  the  debts  and  worries.  Perhaps 
these  things  were  less  w^earing  in  Rhodesia 
than  in  some  countries,  or  perhaps  the 
household  worries  left  one  less  time  to 
brood,  and  created  a  diversion  in  themselves, 
followed  by  hours  of  blessed  relief  when 
they  were  satisfactorily  grappled  with.  She 
thought  of  the  times  she  and  Betty  had 
wrestled  with  a  raw  nigger,  to  turn  him 
into  a  presentable  house-boy  ;  of  the  awful 
things  these  raw  boys  sometimes  did,  directly 
their  backs  were  turned,  all  in  good  faith 
— things  that  sometimes  only  cost  them  a 
laugh,  and  at  others  were  irremediable, 


She  thought  of  all  their  efforts  to  rear 
chickens,  in  spite  of  hawks  and  crows  and 
rats  ;  and  of  the  struggles  they  had  had  at 
first  over  their  butter-making,  putting  their 
heads  together  and  reading  it  up  in  books, 
and  never  discovering  for  some  time  that 
the  temperature  was  the  trouble,  and  they 
could  make  it  quite  easily  if  they  commenced 
about  five  o'clock  instead  of  nine. 

And  was  it  all  to  cease  now  ?  Were  their 
huts  to  stand  empty  and  deserted  in  the 
wilderness,  while  the  veldt  crept  in  over 
their  garden  and  took  back  its  own  ?  She 
told  herself  there  had  been  days  when  the 
tiresome  things  had  almost  beaten  them — 
when  the  insects  and  the  dust  or  the  rain 
and  the  commissariat  worries  had  very  nearly 
drained  their  powers  of  endurance — only  to 
remember,  with  infinite  longing,  how  Toby 
had  usually  turned  up,  full  of  laughter  and 
nonsense,  with  some  absurd  story  about  his 
store,  and  the  troubles  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  sunshine  and  careless  inconsequence. 

If  she  let  herself  make  this  sacrifice, 
and  marry  Sir  James  Fortescue,  for  the  sake 
of  her  brothers  and  Betty,  how  was  she 
ever  to  support  life  amid  the  tiresome  con- 
ventionahties  of  town,  as  the  wife  of  the 
most  prominent  citizen  ?  Bobbie  had  ever 
been  a  lover  of  the  country.  At  home,  in 
the  little  village  where  her  father  had  been 
vicar,  she  had  spent  whole  days  w^andering  out 
over  fields  and  moors,  with  perhaps  an  apple 
or  two  in  her  pocket,  or  possibly  a  sandwich. 
The  artificiality  of  town  life  was  abhorrent 
to  her,  the  thought  of  dressing  up  and 
paying  calls  vexed  her  very  soul.  However 
much  Sir  James  loved  her,  w^ould  he  not 
soon  find  her  a  burden  and  an  obstacle,  since 
she  was  sure  she  could  never  grace  the 
position  that  must  be  held  by  his  wife  ? 

To  Bobbie  it  sounded  altogether  too 
civilised  and  luxurious.  She  had  gone  out 
to  a  colony  gaily  telling  herself  she  would 
wrestle  with  all  the  difiiculties  gladly  for 
the  sake  of  the  Empire.  What,  then,  should 
she  be  doing  in  a  luxurious  house  in  a  town, 
with  servants  to  wait  on  her,  and  pretty 
frocks  to  wear,  and  plenty  of  nice  things 
to  eat?  She  tried  to  make  herself  think  only 
of  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  her  brothers  and  Betty  ;  but  though  she 
longed  to  make  the  sacrifice  gladly,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  her  heart  grew  heavy 
within  her. 

Then  Sir  James  came  back. 

The  moment  he  approached  she  saw  in  his 
eyes  that  he  meant  to  wait  no  longer,  and  her 
own  fell  before  the  ardent  love  of  his.  At 
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the  first  opportunity  lie  spoke  to  her.  It 
was  in  the  cool,  shady  part  of  the  afternoon, 
and,  having  poured  out  tea,  Betty  went  away, 
as  usual,  to  do  a  little  gardening. 

Then  Sir  James  drew  his  chair  close  to 
hers,  and,  even  in  her  distress  of  mind,  she 
noted  how  good  a  man  he  was  in  all  respects 
to  look  upon. 

A  minute  later  he  was  pouring  his  tale  in 
her  ears  in  low,  earnest  tones.  In  a  low 
voice  she  answered  him — 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  very  w^ell  suited  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  politician.  I  hate  town 
life  and  conventionalities.  I  should  be 
afraid  I  was  only  an  obstacle  in  your  path." 

She  did  not  say  straight  out  that  she  did 
not  love  him.  It  was  a  question  he  had  not 
yet  asked  her. 

"  As  if  I  should  let  that  stay  me  !  "  And  he 
smiled  into  her  eyes.  "  The  conventionalities, 
as  you  call  them,  shall  never  worry  you  if  I 
can  help  it,  and  my  political  career  can  go 
on  the  same  as  before.  In  my  garden  you 
could  forget  you  were  in  a  town,  it  is  so 
shady  and  quiet  and  secluded." 

Then  his  voice  changed  a  little,  and  he 
spoke  wistfully.  "  I  know  I  must  seem 
quite  old  to  you.  It  is  no  use  denying  I 
was  fifty  last  birthday.  Probably  I  am  twice 
your  age,  but  it  does  not  make  a  man  love 
any  less — rather  more,  I  think.  Because  I 
am  fifty,  I  know  better  how  well  W'Orth 
loving  you  are.  Because  I  have  already 
experienced  and  learnt  so  much,  I  ask 
nothing  better  of  life  than  to  devote  myself 
to  you.  If  only  you  could  love  me  a  little 
in  return  !  Or  do  I  seem  too  old 
altogether  ?  " 

"  No — oh,  no,  it  is  not  that !  "  she  said, 
speaking  wntli  hesitation  and  a  little  dis- 
comfort. "  You  do  not  seem  old  at  all. 
You  never  have  done.  But" — and  her 
voice  dropped — "  I'm  afraid  I  don't  love  you 
as  I  ought  if  I  were  going  to  marry  you." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  fast. 
"  I  will  take  the  risk  of  that,  because  I 
believe  I  can  win  your  love.  There  is  so 
much  I  can  do  to  win  it.  There  is  nothing 
I  would  not  do  to  mn  it.  I  mil  move 
heaven  and  earth,  and  surely  I  can  prevail !  " 

She  was  silent,  looking  away  from  him 
with  troubled  eyes. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  joy  to  me  to  help  your 
brothers  and  sister  in  any  way  I  can,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult.  Good  men  are  scarce. 
I  can  find  them  posts  where  they  may  win 
the  success  they  deserve." 


"  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  for 
that.  I  think  I  am  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  it.    It  would  not  be  fair  not  to  tell  you." 

"  My  dear,  I  will  do  anything  for  them 
that  I  can  !  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
you  to  love  me  solely  for  myself — me  with 
my  fifty  years  and  grey  hairs,  you  with  your 
splendid  youth.  But  I  am  confident  I  can 
win  your  love  and  respect,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  not  afraid  to  urge  you  to  come  to  me." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  softiy,  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  tired  air. 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  the  hand  he 
had  taken  in  his.  "  Only  let  me  show  you  !  " 
he  breathed. 

For  several  minutes  Bobbie  gazed  hard  at 
the  horizon,  and  still,  for  all  her  efi'orts,  she 
could  not  crush  Toby  out  of  her  mind.  If 
only  she  knew  where  he  was,  and  what  he 
meant  to  do  !  If  only  some  message  had 
told  her  it  was  useless  to  expect  him  back  ! 

Supposing  he  came,  and  found  her  plighted 
to  Sir  James  ?  If  he  had  one  grain  of  faith 
left,  it  would  be  lost  for  ever.  Could  she 
bear  that  ?  Even  for  the  boys  and  Betty, 
could  she  bear  that  ? 

Bent  by  a  sudden  yearning  she  could  not 
stifle,  she  breathed  :  "  Will  you  let  me  think 
it  over  ?  Will  you  give  me  a  week  ?  It 
means  so  much.  I  had  not  thought  of 
marriage  for  years  to  come,  and  I  love  my 
freedom." 

His  face  expressed  disappointment,  but  he 
said  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  :  "  Of  course 
I  will.  I  have  sent  a  runner  to  excuse 
myself  from  the  only  important  meeting  due 
this  month,  so  I  need  not  leave  just  yet. 
Also,  there  is  the  full  inquiry  coming  on.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Shute  to  try  to  get  it  over 
quickly,  so  that  I  can  return  to  my  work. 
Don't  look  sad,  little  girl.  You  shall  not 
lose  your  freedom  through  me.  I  love  no 
caged  birds.  I  will  not  worry  you  again  at 
present,  but  a  week  to-day  I  will  come  for 
my  answer."  He  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
hair.  Then,  as  Betty  was  seen  returning,  he 
said  he  would  go  to  the  mine  and  look  for 
Ken  and  Bay.  "  I  shall  tell  them  at  once  I 
mean  to  get  them  the  offer  of  good  posts," 
he  told  her  briglitly.  "  They  are  looking 
depressed,  and  they  deserve  better  fortune." 

Bobbie's  eyes  sought  and  found  the  first 
star  of  the  evening,  and  their  sadness  came 
back. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Toby  ?  "  she 
whispered.  "Oh,  couldn't  you  come  back 
and  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  " 


(^To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Walter  Crotch,  the  writer  of  the  following  article,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative 
Dickensian  students  living.  It  was  he  who,  ten  years  ago,  whilst  editing  Dickens's  old  journal,  "  Household 
Words,"  conceived  the  idea  of  banding  together  all  admirers  of  the  great  novelist  in  an  organisation  to  be 
known  as  The  Dickens  Fellowship.  To-day  it  has  branches  uot  only  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  practically  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  the  fame  of  the  mid-Yictorian  writer  has  spread'. 
Mr.  Crotch  is  the  author  of  the  recently-published  book,  "  Charles  Dickens,  Social  Reformer,"  which  has 
aroused  much  interest  and  discussion  in  political  and  literary  circles. — Editor. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  livino^  Dickensians, 
mj  friend  Mr.  Gr.  K.  Chesterton,  has 
remarked  that,  before  you  can  reform 
an  institution,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
love  it.    The  paradox  is  peculiarly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens  and  the  law. 
The  creator  of  Jarndyce  v. 
Jarndyce  was  the  greatest 
legal  reformer  in  our  history. 
His  satires  made  the  judges 
wince,  and  stirred  even  the 
dry  bones  of  Parliament 
itself.    And  yet,  despite  his 
vivid  pictures  of  the  law's 
delays,  his  merciless  carica- 
tures  of  its  innumerable 
baffling  absurdities,  Dickens 
still  loved  the  law.  Placed 
as  a  boy  first  with  Mr. 
Molloy,  solicitor,  of  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
subsequently  with  Messrs. 
Ellis  &  Blackmore,  solicitors, 
of  Cray's  Inn  —  whose 
partner,  Mr .i  Ellis,  by  the 
way,  was  said   to  be  the 
original  of  Mr.  Perker — his 
youthful   fancies  used  to 
hover  about  the  Georgian 
squares  and  the  trim  gardens 
of  the  Temple,  with  its  sombre,  quaint, 
old-fashioned  chambers,  with  their  winding 
staircases  and   deep,  mysterious  recesses ; 
where  Mortimer  Lightwood  struggled  along, 
and    Eugene   Wrayburn,   ruined    by  the 
certainty  of  a  small  income,  toyed  with  the 
profession  which  he  despised,  while  Traddles, 
over  at  Cray's  Inn,  intent  on  marrying  '*  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world,"  worked  day  and 
night  at  it,  whilst  she  darned  his  socks 
and  sweetened  life  with  the  melody  of  her 
Devonshire  songs.    When  we  think  of  these 
places,  we  recall  the  fact  that  dear  old  Tom 
Pinch  and  his  sweet  sister  were  wont  to 
watch  the  sunshine  sparkle  in  the  fountain 
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of  Temple  Garden,  and  Pip,  one  wild  night, 
heard  the  tread  of  his  convict  coming  up  his 
lone  staircase  to  his  chambers,  and  associated 
the  footsteps  with  his  dead  sister  before  he 
came.  All  these  scenes  and  haunts  of  lawland, 
famihar  enough  to  its  practitioners,  Dickens 
came,  as  boy,  so  to  know 
and  to  love  that  he  was  able 
later  to  verbally  photograph 
them  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  scattered 
over  the  globe, until  in  fancy 
they,  too,  could  hear  the 
rooks  cawing  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  could  watch  the  Thames 
glisten  beyond  the  cool  green 
lawns  of  Paper  Buildings. 

But  Dickens  has  done 
more  than  this :  he  has 
made  us  realise,  I  think, 
that  to  achieve  greatness  as 
a  lawyer  a  man  must  have  a 
strain  of  the  heroic  in  him. 

I  suppose  most  of  us,  if 
we  sat  down  to  describe 
the  typical  solicitor,  would 
depict    him    as  a  rather 
supple,  subtle,  smooth, 
and    propitiatory  person. 
Dickens,   by  one    of  his 
greatest  creations,  has  almost  obliterated 
that  view.    Mr.  Perker,  of  course,  answers 
something  of  the  description,  his  tact  and 
diplomacy  in  handling   the  case  of  Miss 
Wardle's  elopement  with  a  fortune-hunting 
adventurer,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of 
Bardell   v,    Pickwick,   being    beyond  all 
praise.    But  then  Mr.  Perker  is  not  so  large 
a  character  as  was  Jaggers,  Pip's  guardian 
in  "Great  Expectations."     To  my  mind, 
indeed,  Jaggers,  with  his  massive  truculence, 
his  pugnacity,  his  grim  elemental  force, 
presents  the  finest  portrait  of  a  fighting 
solicitor  ever  attempted  in  English  fiction. 
It  was  his  huge  menacing  forefinger,  as 

Walter  Crotch,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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SERJKANT    ROMPAS,    THE  ORIGINAL 
OF  "bUZFUZ." 

From  a  sketch  by  a  member  of  the  Western 
Circuit,  made  m  his  lifetime. 
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much  as  his  air  of  "knowing  something 
secret  about  everyone  he  came  in  contact 
with,"  that  made  the  terrible  Jaggers  a  force. 
The  magistrates  shivered  under  a  single  bite 
of  his  finger.  Thieves  and  thief-takers  hung 
in  dread  rapture  on  his  words,  and  "  shrank 
when  a  hair  of  his  eyebrows  turned  in  their 
direction."  His  office  was  situated  in  Little 
Britain,  '*  just  out  of  Smithfield,"  and  his 
chambers  were  adorned  with  an  old  rusty 
pistol,  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  two  dreadful 
casts  of  faces  peculiarly  swollen  and  twitchy 
about  the  nose.    He  was  by  way  of  being  a 


"  '  We  made  the  money  up  this  morning, 
sir,'  said  one  of  the  men  submissively,  while 
the  other  perused  Mr.  Jaggers's  face. 

" '  I  don't  ask  you  when  you  made  it  up, 
or  where,  or  whether  you  made  it  up  at  all. 
Has  Wemmick  got  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  both  the  men  together. 

"  '  Very  well ;  then  you.  may  go.  Now,  I 
won't  have  it,'  said  Mi.  Jaggers,  waving  his 
hand  at  them  to  put  them  behind  him.  '  If 
you  say  a  word  to  me,  I'll  throw  up  the  case.' 

"  '  We  thought,  Mr.  Jaggers  '  one  of 

the  men  began,  pulling  off  his  hat. 


THK    LORD   CHANCELLOR    IN    HIS   COURT   AT    LINCOLN'S    INN,    AS   ALLUDED   TO   IN    "  BLEAK  HOUSE." 

From  a  drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd. 


poor  man's  lawyer,  and  as  he  dealt  with  the 
lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  sometimes  most 
brutal  classes,  he  had  recourse  to  methods 
which  maybe  shocked,  and  still  shock,  the 
more  complacent  and  less  heroic  members  of 
his  profession.  His  clients  would  swarm  up 
and  beset  him  as  he  entered  his  office,  only 
to  l)e  sternly  treated  in  this  wise — 

First  he  took  the  two  secret  men. 

"  '  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  1/011,'  said 
Mr.  Jaggers,  throwing  his  finger  at  them. 
'  I  want  to  know  no  more  than  I  know.  As 
to  the  result,  it's  a  toss-up.  I  told  you  from 
the  first  it  was  a  toss-up.  Have  you  paid 
Wemmick  ?  ' 


" '  That's  what  I  told  you  not  to  do,'  said 
Mr.  Jaggers.  '  You  thought  !  I  think  for 
you  ;  that's  enough  for  you.  If  I  want  you, 
I  know  where  to  find  you  ;  I  don't  want  you 
to  find  me.  Now,  I  won't  have  it.  I  won't 
hear  a  word.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another  as 
Mr.  Jaggers  waved  them  behind  again,  and 
humbly  fell  back  and  were  heard  no  more." 

Or,  again,  take  his  ensuing  remarks  to  the 
two  women  with  the  shawls,  from  wiiom 
the  three  men  had  meekly  separated,  with  the 
conclusion — 

'  Have  you  paid  Wemmick  ?  ' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  sir,  every  farden.' 
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Mr.  Guppy. 


"the   old    man   ok   the   NAMK   of  TULKINGIIORN," 
"bleak  HOUSE." 

From  the  drawing  hrj  liahlot  K.  Browne  ("Phiz"). 


Wemmick  goes  home  every  night 
to  "  the  Castle,"  to  fire  off  the 
toy  cannon  above  the  drawbridge, 
to  amuse  his  old  father,  to 
take  delight  in  simple  healthy 
pleasures — to  become  again  even 
as  a  little  child. 

Jaggers  has  not  heard  of 
these  Arcadian  delights  in  which 
his  clerk  indulges,  and  one  of 
the  most  telling  scenes  in  all 
Dickens  is  when,  himself  surprised 
into  some  little  human  feeling, 
the  grim  lawyer  learns  of  the 
other  side  of  his  clerk's  nature 
— that  other  side  which  all  of 
us,  more  or  less,  keep  from  the 
world. 

In  strange  contrast,  indeed,  to 
Mr.  Jaggers,  and  yet  curiously 
resembling  him  in  certain  essen- 
tials, is  that  old-fashioned  family 
sohcitor  "Mr.  Tulkiiighorn  of 
the  Fields,"  who  throughout 
"  Bleak  House  "  hugs  his  secret 
as  a  miser  does  his  gold. 

"The  old  gentleman  is  rusty 
to  look  at,  but  is  reputed  to  have 
made  good  thrift  out  of  aristo- 
cratic marriage  settlements  and 
aristocratic  wills,  and  to  be  very 


"  '  Very  well.  Then 
you  have  done  all  you 
have  got  to  do.  Say 
another  wo^d — one 
single  word  —  and 
Wemmick  shall  give 
you  your  money  back.'" 

It  is,  of  course,  the 
i  n i m  i table  Wemmick 
who  has  an  aged  parent 
and  that  delightful 
wooden  cottage  at 
Walworth.  You  recall 
that  quaint  little  place,  ■ 
with  its  Gothic  windows 
and  a  Gothic  door 
almost  too  small  to  get 
in  at,  and  a  drawbridge 
that  was  a  plank  cross-  i 
iug  a  chasm  of  four 
feet.  Hard  as  nails  and 
close  as  wax  all  day, 
his  mind  busy  with  the 
secrets  of  half  the 
thieves  and  dangerous 
criminals  in  London, 


Mr.  V holes. 


Richard  Carstone, 


ATTORNEY  A^'D  CLIENT,   FORTITUDE  AND  IMPATIENCE,"  IN   "  RLKAK  HOUSE." 

From  the  drawing  by  Hahlot  K.  Browne  (''Phiz"). 
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MR.  PICKWICK  AND  SAM  IN  THE  ATTORNEY  S  OFFICE. 

From  the  draiving  by  Hablot  K.  Browne  {^^Phiz"). 

rich.  He  is  surrounded  bv  a  mysterious  halo 
of  family  confidences,  of  which  he  is  known 
to  be  the  silent  depository.  There  are  noble 
mausoleums,  rooted  for  centuries  in  retired 
glades  of  parks,  among  the  growing  timber 
and  the  fern,  which  perhaps  hold  fewer  noble 
secrets  than  walk  abroad  among  men,  shut 
up  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Tulkingliorn.  He 
is  of  what  is  called  the  old  school — a  phrase 
generally  meaning  any  school  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  young — and  wears  knee- 
breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and  gaiters  or 
stockings.  One  peculiarity  of  his  black  clothes 
and  of  his  black  stockings,  be  they  silk  or 
worsted,  is  that  they  never  shine.  Mute, 
close,  irresponsive  to  any  glancing  light,  his 
dress  is  like  himself.  He  never  converses 
W'hen  not  professionally  consulted.  He  is 
found  sometimes,  speechless  but  quite  at 
home,  at  corners  of  dinner-tables  in  great 
country  houses,  and  near  doors  of  drawing- 
rooms,  concerning  which  the  fashionable 
intelligence  is  eloquent,  where  everybody 
knows" him,  and  where  half  the  peerage  stops 
to  say,  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ? ' 
He  receives  these  salutations  ^vith  gravity, 
and  buries  them  along  with  the  rest  of  his 
knowledge."  In  passing,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  despite  that  very  precise  description 
of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  and  his  knee-breeches 


and  stockings,  Phiz,  the  artist,  depicted 
him  in  trousers  ! 

While  Jaggers's  energy  was  volcanic  and 
eruptive,  Tulkinghorn's  is  repressed  and 
becomes  almost  cruel  in  its  intensity.  Yet 
there  is  something  wonderfully  fascinating 
in  the  psychology  of  this  man  who  carries 
family  secrets  in  every  limb  of  his  body  and 
every  crease  of  his  dress.  Whether  his  soul 
is  devoted  to  the  great,  or  whether  he  yields 
them  nothing  beyond  the  services  he  sells,  is 
his  personal  secret.  He  keeps  it  as  he  keeps 
the  secrets  of  his  chents  ;  he  is  his  own  client 
in  that  matter,  and  will  never  betray  himself. 
"  He  was  a  solitary  misanthrope  with  strong 
views  on  the  un desirability  of  marriage. 
'  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  most  of 
the  people  I  know  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  marriage  alone.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
three-fourths  of  their  trouble.'  "  And  so  we 
find  him  drinking  his  port  in  the  solitude  of 
his  frescoed  dining-room  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

It  is  in  that  wonderful  scene,  masterly 
portrayed,  when  I^ady  Dedlock,  usually 
proud,  beautiful,  and  defiant,  now  broken  and 
humiliated,  is  denied  even  flight  by  her 
persecutor,  that  we  feel  the  latent  strength 
and  power  of  the  inscrutable  Tulkinghorn. 


THE  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  SERJEANT  SNUBIUNS, 
IX  "the  tick  wick  PAPERS. " 

From  the  drawing  by  Hablot  K.  Browne  (''Phiz"). 
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A  hard,  merciless  man,  but  one  devoted 
whole-heartedly  to  his  chent,  nevertheless, 
for  it  is  of  Sir  Leicester  that  he  is  thinking. 
Would  all  his  successors,  I  wonder,  be 
as  obdurate  in  their  clients'  interests — as 
insensible  to  the  tragic  distress  of  a  beautiful 
woman  ?  Talkinghorn,  the  grave  and 
mysterious,  radiated  severity,  and  severity 
brings  a  sense  of  power.  He  extracted 
from  the  adventuress.  Mademoiselle  Hortense, 
the  secret  of  her 
mistress  with- 
out one  gleam 
of  human  pity ; 
he  browbeat 
honest  George 
Bagnet  without 
stint;  he  in- 
dicted Lady 
Dedlock  of  her 
guilt  with  a 
sleuth-hound 
keenness  and 
savagery. 

Tulkinghoru 
and  Jaggers  are 
both,  in  their 
different  ways, 
strenuous  and 
strong  men. 
Come  to  the 
butterflies  of 
the  profession, 
the  delicate  and 
expensive  crea- 
tures who  take 
good  care  not 
to  get  blown 
into  storms  or 
have  their 
wings  singed 
by  the  heat  of 
action,  who  has 
sketched  them 
like    Dickens  ? 

Take,  for  example,  Conversation  Kenge  or 
Mr.  Yholes,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  was  "  a 
very  respectable  man,"  not  possessing  a 
large  business,  but  a  very  respectable  man, 
occupying  the  ground  floor  of  Symond's 
Inn,  Chancery  Lane.  Dickens  declared  that 
the  one  great  principle  of  the  Enghsh  law 
is  to  make  business  for  itself.  There  is  no 
other  principle,  he  says,  distinctly,  certainly, 
and  consistently  maintained  throughout  all 
its  narrow  turnings.  Viewed  by  this  light, 
it  becomes  a  coherent  scheme,  and  not  the 
monstrous  maze  the  laity  are  apt  to  think  it. 
Let  them  but  once  clearly  perceive  that  its 


THE  TRIAl 


From  the  drawing  by  Hahlot  K.  Browne  Q'Phiz"). 


grand  principle  is  to  make  business  for 
itself  at  their  expense,  and,  he  adds,  surely 
they  will  cease  to  grumble.  Not  seeing 
it  quite  plainly,  or  only  by  halves  and 
confusedly,  the  laity  sometimes  suffer  in 
peace  and  pocket  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
do  grumble  very  much.  It  is  then  that 
the  respectability  of  men  like  Mr.  Vholes, 
admired  by  even  greater  attorneys,  is 
brought  into  play  against  them. 

"'Repeal  this 
statute,  my 
good  sir  ?  '  says 
Mr.  Kenge  to 
a  smarting 
client.  '  Repeal 
it,  my  dear  sir  ? 
Never,  with  my 
consent.  Alter 
this  law,  sir, 
and  what  will 
be  the  effect  of 
your  rash  pro- 
ceeding on.  a 
class  of  prac- 
titioners very 
worthily  repre- 
sented, allow  me 
to  say  to  you, 
by  the  opposite 
attorney  in 
the  case,  Mr. 
Yholes  ?  Sir, 
that  class  of 
practitioners 
would  be  swept 
from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
Now,  you  can- 
not afford  —  I 
will  say,  the 
social  system 
cannot  afford — 
to  lose  an  order 
of  men  like 
Mr.  Vholes,  diligent,  persevering,  steady, 
acute  in  business.  My  dear  sir,  I  understand 
your  present  feelings  against  the  existing 
state  of  things,  which  I  grant  to  be  a  little 
hard  in  your  case  ;  but  I  can  never  raise  my 
voice  for  the  demolition  of  a  class  of  men 
like  Mr.  Vholes."  The  respectability  of 
Mr.  Vholes  has  even  been  cited  with  crushing 
effect  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  as  in 
the  following  blue  minutes  of  a  distinguished 
attorney's  evidence.  "Question (No.  517,869) : 
If  I  understand  you,  these  forms  of  practice 
indisputably  occasion  delay  ?  Answer :  Yes, 
some  delay.    Question  :  And  great  expense  ? 
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Answer :  Most  assuredly  they  cannot  be 
gone  through  for  nothing.  Question  :  And 
unspeakable  vexation  ?  Answer  :  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.     They  have  never 


respectable  man  ?    Answer  (which  proved 
fatal  to  the  inquiry  for  ten  years)  :  Mr. 
Yholes  is  considered  in  ' 
most  respectable  man." 

Man 
for  the 


the   profession  a 


MR.    STRYVER   AT   TELLSON  S   RANK,    IN    "A    TAT.E   OF   TWO  CITIES. 
From  the  drawing  by  Hahlot  K.  Broume  {"Phiz"). 


given  me  any  vexation,  quite  the  contrary. 
Question  :  But  you  think  that  their  abolition 
would  damage  a  class  of  practioners  ?  Answer : 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Question  :  Can  you 
instance  any  type  of  that  class  ?  Answer  : 
Yes.  I  would  unhesitatingly  mention  Mr. 
Yholes.  He  would  be  ruined.  Question  : 
Mr.  Yholes  is  considered  in  the  profession  a 


was  clearly  made 
lawyers,  not  the 
lawyers  for  man.  As  Mr. 
Kenge,of  Kenge  &  Carboy, 
much  later  observes :  "  This 
is  a  very  great  country,  a 
very  great  country.  Its 
system  of  equity  is  a  very 
great  system,  a  very  great 
system." 

Dickens's  early  experi- 
ence as  a  reporter  helped 
him  considerably,  of  course, 
in  depicting  with  lifelike 
fidelity  the  idiosyncracies 
and  in  catching  the  style 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Bar,  notably,  of  course, 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  and 
Serjeant  Snubbins,  Mr. 
Skimpin  and  Mr.  Phunky, 
of  "  Pickwick,"  which 
teems  w^th  brilliant 
sketches  of  the  profession. 
Pickwick's  lawyers, 
delightful  as  they  are,  have,  however,  worn 
just  a  trifle  threadbare.  Buzfuz  will  possibly 
live  as  a  caricature  of  the  heights  of  audacity 
and  overweening  vanity  to  w^hich  a  counsel 
swollen  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance 
will  ascend,  w^hilst  to  designate  him  "  Mr. 
Skimpin  "  even  to  this  day  is  a  cruel  rebuke 
to  the  barrister  who  still  bullies  and  terrorises 


SIDNEY   CARTON    ON    HIS   TRIAL   AT   THE   OLD    BAIT>EY,    IN    "  A    TALE   OF   TWO  CITIES. 

From  the  drawing  by  HaUot  K.  Broivne  ("Phiz''). 
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some  unhappy,  simple-minded  person  wlio  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  appear  in  the  witness-box. 


debt,  as  a  result 
In  an  evil  hour 


Mr.  Chuckster.      Mr.  Witherden. 


Abel  Garland. 


Kit  Nobbles.  Mrs.  Garland. 

wrrn?:RDEN's  ofpice,  in  "the  old  curiosity  shop. 
From  the  drawing  by  Hablot  K.  Browne  (''Phiz"). 


But  if  the  lawyers  of  "  Pickwick  "  have,  in 
the  hands  of  "  book-makers,"  become  a  trifle 
trite,  there  is  another 
lawyer  of  Dickens  who, 
it  seems  to  me,  has 
been  largely  ignored  or 
neglected.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Stryver,  in  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
Stryver  is  interesting, 
not  only  for  himself 
and  because  he  is  the 
subject  of  a  really 
remarkable  piece  of 
portraiture,  but  because 
he  was  based  on  an 
interesting  original,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  whom  Dickens 
met  once  only,  but 
whose  every  outward 
feature  he  caught  and 
preserved  in  Stryver. 
Alas,  the  two  lives  were 
strangely  different !  A 
brilliant  advocate,  a 
clever  actor,  a  distin- 
guished M.P.,  James 
seemed  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in 


the  front 
was  I  ? ' 


rank. 


of  his  wild  extravagance, 
he  accepted  a  bribe  in 
connection  with  a  case  in 
which  he  was  appearing. 
A  mercilessly  analytical 
cross-examiner,  he 
addressed,  in  consequence, 
a  few  mild  and  innocuous 
questions  to  the  man  who 
had  bought  comparative 
immunity.  The  court 
gasped.  Within  a  few 
hours  almost  all  London 
knew  the  story.  That 
night,  in  keeping  with  bis 
striking  originality,  he 
proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  delivered  an 
arresting  speech,  and  then 
fled  to  America.  There 
he  died  in  exile,  and  his 
story  remains  one  of  the 
tragedies  in  the  history 
of  the  Bar. 

It  was  Stryver,  it 
will  be  remembered, 
who  told  Sydney  Carton, 
his  ''devil,"  that 
"'I  had  to  get  into 
I  was  not  born  there, 


MR.    BRASS   AND   SALLY    BRASS   IN   THEIR   OFFICE,    BEVIS   MARKS,    WITH  QUILl* 
AT   THE   WINDOW,    IN    "THE   OLD   CURIOSITY  SHOP." 

Frmti  the  drawing  by  Hablot  K.  Browne  {''Phiz''). 


" '  I  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  but 
my  opinion  is  you  were,'  Carton  rejoined." 
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Froin  the  drawimj  by 
John  Leech. 


So  far  as  Carton  is  concerned,  his  fame 
rests  not  upon  his  powers  as  advocate  so 
mnch  as  npon  that  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice 
which  he  made 
upon  the  scaffold 
in  France.  He  is 
one  of  Dickens's 
best  creations, 
nevertheless,  for 
he  fascinates  the 
imagination  from 
the  moment  when 
one  meets  him, 
slo  venl  J,  i  11-dressed , 
and  debauched,  to 
his  supreme  mo- 
ment of  immolation 
and  tragic  glory. 

One  of  the  clever- 
est sidelights  that 
Dickens's  genius 
ever  flashed  upon 
the  law  was  that 
masterly  example 
of  an  unscrupulous 


cross-examiner,  when  poor  Kit  is  on  trial,  in 
"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  Swiveller 
is  in  the  box  trying  to  save  him.  The 
notorious  Sampson  Brass,  one  of  the  most 
unmitigated  scoundrels  in  the  whole  gallery  of 
Dickens's  criminals,  although  "  a  gentleman 
by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and  "  a  solicitor  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  has  sought 
to  ruin  and  disgrace  Kit  by  placing  a  fi.ve- 
pound  note  in  the  hat  of  the  boy  and  then 
charging  him  with  theft.  The  jaunty  Dick 
Swiveller  is  asked — 

"  '  Where  did  you  dine  yesterday  ?  Was  it 
near  here,  sir  ?  ' 

"  *  Oh,  to  be  sure — yes — just  over  the  way.' 

"  '  Alone,  sir  ? ' 

" '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  Mr.  Swiveller, 
who  has  not  caught  the  question. 

"  '  Alone,  sir  ?  '  repeats  Mr.  Brass's  gentle- 
man, in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '  Did  you  dine 
alone  ?    Did  you  treat  anybody,  sir  ?  Come ! ' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — yes,  I  did,'  says 
Mr.  Swiveller,  with  a  smile. 

" '  Have  the  goodness  to  banish  a  levity, 
sir,  which  is  very  ill-suited  to  the  place  in 
which  you  stand  (though  perhaps  you  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  it's  only  that 
place),'  says  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman,  with  a 
nod  of  the  head,  insinuating  that  the  dock 
is  Mr.  Swiveller's  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
'  and  attend  to  me.  You  were  waiting 
about  here  yesterday,  in  expectation  that  this 
trial  Avas  coming  on.  You  dined  over  the 
way.  You  treated  somebody.  Now,  was 
that  somebody  brother  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar?" 

"  Mr.  Swiveller  is  proceeding  to  explain. 
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" '  Yes  or  no,  sir ! '  cries  Mr.  Brass's 
gentleman. 

"  '  But  will  you  allow  me  ' 

"  '  Yes  or  no,  sir  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  it  was  ;  but  ' 

" '  Yes,  it  was  !  '  cries  the  gentleman, 
taking  him  up  short.  '  And  a  very  pretty 
witness  you  are  ! ' 

"  Down  sits  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman.  Kit's 
gentleman,  not  knowing  how  the  matter 
really  stands,  is  afraid  to  pursue  the  subject. 
Richard  Swiveller  retires  abashed.  Judge, 
jury,  and  spectators  have  visions  of  his 
lounging  about  with  an  ill-looking,  large- 
whiskered,  dissolute  young  fellow  of  six  feet 
high.  The  reality  is— little  Jacob,  with  the 
calves  of  his  legs  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
and  himself  tied  up  in  a  shawl  ..." 

It  is  only  a  minor  point,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  Dickens,  in  this 
laudable  satire,  had  not  fallen  into  a  slight 
error.  Dick  Swiveller  was  called  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  ;  surely  Brass's 
gentleman  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  cross- 
examine  his  own  witness  !  Mr.  Witherden 
should  have  seen  to  this  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Witherden  is  one  of  the  most  shadowy  of 
the  Dickensian  lawyers. 

Brass  and  Uriah  Heep  have,  as  characters, 
much  in  common.  But  the  latter  is 
immortalised  less  as  a  lawyer  than  as  a 


"trADDLES,"    in       DAVID  COPPERFIELD." 

A  sketch  to  illustrate  his  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  31.  P. 


MR.    SKIM  KANT    TALFOURD,    M.P.,    THE    ORIGINAL  OF 
"TRADDLES,"    in    "DAVID  COPPERFIELD." 

From  the  portrait  by  B.  R.  Haydon. 


loathsome  hypocrite,  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  revolting  in  oily  deceit,  fawning  treachery, 
and  criminal  craftiness. 

The  mo^t  astonishing  feature  of  those  who 
are  real  lawyers  in  Dickensian  fiction  is  their 
marked  modernity.  You  may  meet  nearly 
any  of  them  to-day,  if  you  only  know  where 
to  look.  Perker,  for  instance,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  "  the  little  high-dried 
man  with  a  dark,  squeezed-up  face  and  small, 
restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and 
twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  inquisitive  nose, 
as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of 
peep-bo  with  that  feature,"  you  can  find  in 
the  "  Bear  Garden  "  any  morning.  Then 
that  "young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy" 
and  his  friend  Jobling — you  may  see  them 
lunch  together  in  a  certain  little  restaurant 
in  the  Strand,  or  opposite  the  Law  Courts, 
any  day  next  week.  You  remember  that 
sprightly  conversation  when  Jobling,  who 
has  been  "  up  against  luck,"  accepts  Guppy 's 
invitation  to  lunch — their  implicit  trust  "^to 
"  things  coming  round "  ?  That  same 
philosophy,  or  lunatic  optimism,  or  something 
akin  to  it,  you  shall  hear  within  the  purlieus 
of  the  Courts  any  time  you  care  to  listen  for 
it.  And  within  the  Court  itself  you  can 
hear  Buzfuz  hard  at  it,  and  you  may  watch 
Snubbins's  satirical  smile.  And  below,  on 
that  front  bench  under  counsel,  you  may 
still,  if  you  are  observant,  see  the  prototypes 
of  those  eminently  astute  practitioners, 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg.    Lincoln's  Inn 
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to-day  still  possesses  its  Kenge  and  Carboy 
and  its  Mr.  Wickfield  ;  whilst  off  Bloomsbury 
way  I  can  give  you  the  double  of  Mortimer 
Lightwood,  adroit,  respectable,  honest,  but 
with  a  decided  penchant  for  unravelling 
mysteries.  There  are  still  men  w4io  will 
answer  to  Mr.  Snitchey,  who  was  like 
a  magpie  or  raven,  only  not  so  sleek, 
and  as  for  Mr.  Craggs,  his  associate  in 
"The  Battle  of  Life,"  his  cold,  flint-like 
exterior  is  ever  being  reproduced  in  the 
profession. 

But  one  at  least  of  Dickens's  legal  creations 
has  passed  definitely  into  the  limbo  of  the 
past,  and  that  one  of  the  most  engaging  of 
them  all,  to  wit,  Solomon  Pell,  that  astute 
and  Bohemian  practitioner  at  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  who,  it  will  be  recalled, 
obliged  the  Wellers  by  getting  Sam 
imprisoned  (by  request)  for  money  borrowed 
for  the  express  purpose  from  Mr.  Weller, 
Sen.,  so  that  Sam  might  share  his  master's 


experience  in  the  Fleet  prison.  The  details 
of  this  arrangement  were  adjusted  in  the 
little  public-house  opposite  the  court  in 
Portugal  Street.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Pell's 
clients  usually  took  him,  and  here  he  w^as 
wont  to  be  found,  regaling  himself  with  an 
Abernethy  biscuit  and  a  saveloy.  It  was  in 
this  same  public-house  that  Mr.  Weller,  Jun., 
delighted  the  company  with  a  song  on  the  bold 
Turpin,  which  another  coach-driver  who  was 
present  insisted  was  "  derogatory  to  the  cloth." 
The  lower  branch  of  the  legal  profession  has 
become  far  too  dignified  nowadays  to  indulge 
in  any  of  the  freemasonry  which  Pell,  in  his 
good-natured  way,  exhibited  to  those  for 
whom  he  acted.  But  has  it  gained  in 
efficiency  as  in  dignity  ?  The  modern 
Solomon  Pell  is  on  the  telephone,  keeps 
a  staff  of  clerks  and  typists,  and  maybe 
knows  a  good  deal  less  of  the  business  he 
is  transacting  than  in  those  genial,  far-off 
happy  times. 


URIAH    HKEP    AT   THE    DINJ^KIi-PART V,    IN    "  DAVID  COPPERFIELD." 

From  the  drawing  by  Hablot  K.  Browne  ('^  Phiz"). 


THE  EYE  OF  THE  MASTER. 


By  OWEN  OLIVER. 


was  a  cold,  wet 
morning,  late  in 
July,  and  three  men 
who  were  very  much 
in  the  world's  eye 
met  upon  the  main 
line  departure  plat- 
form  of  King's 
Cross.   The  10.5 
express  was  about 
to  start,  and  there 
was  a  note  on  the  blackboard  that  it  would 
call  at  Harbury  at  11.37.    The  three  friends 
had  tickets  for  that  station. 

"I  have  reserved  the  usual  carriage  for 
five,"  the  Bishop  of  Sfc.  Merlin's  said,  in  his 
important  way. 

Astell,  whose  sceptre  was  a  pen,  shook  his 
head. 

"Greaves  will  arrive  at  ten-four-and-a- 
half,  as  usual,"  he  predicted  ;  "  but  I  don't 
think  we  shall  have  E-ogerson.  He's 
enjoying  the  recess  with  the  draftsman  and 
the  BUI!  And  the  permanent  officials  are 
giving  trouble  over  the  details,  I  gather." 

"  He  told  me  last  year,"  General  Greathead 
protested,  "that  he  had  never  missed  a 
speech  day.  Neither  have  I,  of  course, 
unless  I  was  on  ^service." 

"  Sometimes,"^  the  Bishop  said,  in  his 
benediction  voice,  "  duties  compete.  His 
responsibihty  is  great  as  the  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill."  His  tone  gave  the  last 
word  a  capital. 

"  1  never  allow  duties  to  compete,"  the 
General  asserted.  "  They  rank  according  to 
senidrifcy.  Our  duty  to  the  school  is  thirty 
years  old.  By  Jove,  the  Old  Man  did  us 
chaps  well !  " 

"It  is  funny,"  Astell  remarked,  "how 
that  little  shrivelled  chap  holds  us- in  his 
hand  still.  I  always  feel  that,  if  he  said  I 
was  to  be  flogged,  I'd  have  to  be  ! " 
.  "He  had,"  the  Bishop  explained,  "a 
remarkable  personal  influence.  I  have  never 
fathomed  its  exact  source." 
'  "  I  think,"  the  General  pronounced,  "  it 
is  mainly  that  he  looks  upon  us  as  boys  still. 
We'd  better  get  in.  It's  four  past— — • 
Here  is  Greaves.  If  time's  money,  you 
don't  waste  much,  Shylock  1 " 
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That  had  been  Greaves's  name  at  school, 
because  he  had  a  big  nose  like  a  Jew. 
Perhaps  there  was  Jew  blood  in  him,  for  he 
had  become  a  great  financier. 

"  I  don't  waste  any,  Shanks ! "  (The 
General  had  long,  thin  legs.)  "  The  day  at 
Harbury  isn't  waste.  It  oils  the  rusty 
machinery  of  conscience.  Where's  Rodge  ?  " 
That  was  what  they  used  to  call  the  Cabinet 
Minister. 

"  Too  busy,  I  suppose,"  Astell  said.  His 
lip  curled  slightly. 

"  But — dash  it  all !  Here  he  comes.  See 
old  Rodge  run  !  He  must  weigh  fifteen 
stone.  Pull  him  in  !  No  wonder  you  carry 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  you  old 
elephant !  " 

"The  parliamentary  draftsman  button- 
holed me,"  the  great  politician  apologised, 
"and  then  the  motor  got  blocked.  Phew, 
I'm  warm  !  I  wouldn't  miss  this  even  for 
the  great  Bill.  The  Cabinet  is  very  half- 
hearted. I've  got  to  rely  on  you  fellows  to 
help  me  pull  it  through.  You  have  a  big 
influence  with  the  public." 

"  Our  particular  publics,"  Greaves  cor- 
rected. "  The  less  I  appear  before  the 
vulgar,  the  better.  Finance  sounds  unholy 
to  the  Labour  Party !  I  think  I  can 
persuade  the  banks  not  to  oppose  the 
financial  clauses  ;  but  you'd  better  not  cut 
them  any  finer,  Rogerson.  Deuce  knows  if 
it  will  work.  The  actuaries  have  run  it  as 
close  as  they  dare." 

"  The  primary  object,"  the  Bishop  stated 
loftily,  "  is  not  financial." 

"  It  puts  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,"  the  writer  said  shrewdly — "at 
any  rate,  in  those  of  a  very  progressive 
bishop,  eh  ?  " 

"  It's  a  deal  too  progressive,"  the  General 
stated  bluntly.  "  I'm  supporting  you 
simply  to  gain  popularity  to  help  me  when 
I  put  my  conscription  scheme  forward.  I 
don't  let  duties  compete,  as  I  said  just  now. 
So  I  swallow  your  bill ;  but  if  you  want  to. 

know  what  I  think  of  it  "  ' 

"  We  don't,  Shanks,"  the  Cabinet  Minister 
declared.  "  Just  between  bur  trusty  selves, 
it's  like  this.  The  people  aren't  fit  to  have 
power,  but  we  can't  stop  them    The  only 
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tiling  is  to  make  them  believe  that  they've 
got  it  all,  by  giving  them  what  will  do  the 
least  harm." 

"That's  it  exactly,"  the  writer  owned. 
"  If  we  didn't,  the  other  side  would.  The 
difference  is  merely  incidental — except  to 
Greaves." 

"  My  dear  chaps,"  the  financier  observed, 
"you  may  take  a  price  in  money,  or  in 
royalties  on  popular  novels — precious  rot, 
Billy ! — or  in  cabinet-ministership,  or  in 
recruits,  or  in  the  Chiych,  but  a  price  is  a 
price  !  " 

"  My  price  is  paid  to  others,"  the  Bishop 
asserted,  with  dignity.  "Of  course,  one 
must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  but 
I  do  not  regard  the  bill  as  positive  evil.  If 
the  popular  voice  is  directed  by  those  who 
can  influence  it  for  good  " 

"  They  may  become  archbishops,"  the 
writer  interposed.  "  Though  they  don't  do 
it  for  that.  Of  course  you  don't,  old  man. 
We  always  squabbled,  but  we  aren't  going  to 
squabble  to-day.  You  used  to  rob  Farmer 
Giles's  orchard  conscientiously,  you  know  !  " 

The  Bishop  smiled  slowly. 

"  The  Old  Man  made  me  smart  for  that," 
he  remarked  ;  "not  exactly  in  the  seat  of 
conscience." 

They  all  laughed  like  boys. 

"  The  Old  Man,"  the  General  said,  "  had 
indirect  methods  of  appealing  to  conscience  ; 
but  he  got  at  it,  all  the  same.  It  always 
was  strange  to  me  that  a  man  should  have 
such  a  power  of  turning  out  others  to  succeed, 
and  made  nothing  of  his  own  life." 

"  He  wouldn't  own  he  hasn't,"  the  writer 
stated.  "  A  price  is  a  price,  as  Shylock  says. 
He  takes  his  in  his  boys." 

"  That  is  the  secret  of  his  influence,  I 
think,"  the  Bishop  remarked.  "  He  is  like 
an  ancient  monk,  content  to  rule  his  own 
flock.  The  Church  of  the  present  day  is 
more  militant.  It  goes  out  into  the  world. 
To  appeal  to  the  populace,  you  must 
have  "    He  paused  for  sonorous  words. 

"  A  bill ! "  said  the  Minister,  with  his 
Parliamentary  readiness.  "  Hang  the  bill ! 
Let's  talk  of  old  times,  when  the  question  of 
the  day  was  whether  the  Upper  Fourth  should 
use  the  senior  or  the  junior  changing-room 
after  footer.  The  Old  Man  is  making  a 
middle  school  changing-room  now.  That's 
how  his  money  goes." 

"  I  offered  to  do  it,"  the  financier  said, 
"  but  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  in 
that  funny  old  way  of  his.  *  I  thought  I 
had  cured  you  of  being  a  greedy  rascal, 
Greaves,'  he  said,  *  and  now  you  want  to  rob 


an  old  man  of  the  treat  he's  been  saving  for 
all  the  year  !  Thank  you,  dear  chap,  thank 
you  !  No  ! '  The  school's  his  pleasure  in 
life.    That's  a  fact." 

"If  by  *  the  school '  you  mean  everyone 
who  ever  was  there,"  the  Minister  said,  "  I 
agree.  .Do  you  know  he  keeps  a  hst  of  all 
the  old  boys  ?  I've  a  suspicion  that  he  spends 
his  hoHdays  hunting  up  any  who  are  down 
on  their  luck.  If  ever  he  writes  to  me,  it's 
about  some  chap  he  wants  to  'leg  up.'  I 
expect  it's  the  same  with  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent.  The  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  enumerating 
the  cases  in  which  the  Old  Man  had  set 
some  old  boy  on  his  legs  again,  and  they 
thought  that  he  even  had  an  eye  to  the 
troubles  of  old  boys'  wives  and  famihes. 
Anyhow,  the  present  housekeeper  was  the 
widow  of  Melling,  who  died  inexplicably  just 
after  his  failure.  The  Bishop  was  sure  of 
that,  he  said,  and,  upon  cross-examination,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  traced  Mrs.  Melling — 
seeing  the  inquest  in  the  papers — to  offer  his 
own  assistance,  and  had  found  her  at  the 
school.  Melling  was  his  best  "  fag,"  he 
apologised. 

They  w  ent  on  to  talk  of  the  old  matches, 
and  the  sports,  and  the  championship  cup 
that  "  Shanks  "  won,  and  the  midnight  feasts 
in  the  dormitories,  and  the  curious  fact  that 
the  Old  Man  never  found  them  out  so  long 
as  they  did  not  exceed  two  a  term,  but 
invariably  discovered  any  in  excess  of  this 
number. 

"  He  knew  exactly  what  not  to  see,"  the 
writer  declared.  "  That  was  the  uncannily 
wise  thing  about  him.  But  yon  always  felt 
that  the  master's  eye  was  on  you.  It  was  he 
who  set  the  seed  of  authorship  in  me.  The 
old  beggar  found  out  that  I  had  a  turn  for 
wTiting,  and  put  the  notion  of  the  school 
magazine  into  my  head.  I've  never  told 
anyone  before,  but  he  corrected  lots  of  my 
early  stories  for  me— those  I  put  in  the  '  mag.' 
There  are  some  days  in  your  life  that  you 
never  forget.  One  of  the  unforgettable 
events  in  mine  was  when  he  bought  the 
printing-press.  I  always  send  them  down 
some  little  thing,  once  a  year,  for  his  birthday 
number.  That's  a  thing  you  won't  find  in 
any  other  school  magazine — the  master's 
number." 

"  He  wrote  to  my  father,"  the  General 
stated,  "  and  suggested  that,  as  I  was  going 
in  for  the  Army,  he  thought  that  I  might 
have  some  lessons  in  fencing  and  riding  at 
school.  I  w  as  always  stupid  at  book-learning, 
and  slack,  too,  till  then,  but  the  old  man 
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cured  tlie  slackness,  anyhow.  '  Ifc  will  be 
rather  a  waste  of  your  fencing  and  riding  if 
you  don't  get  in  the  Army,'  he  said,  '  won't 
it,  Greathead  ?  And  rather  a  pity  for  the 
Army  to  lose  a  lad  who  was  cut  out  for  a 
soldier,  because  he  wasn't  keen  enough  to 
pass  his  examination!'  By  Jove,  he 
touched  me  on  the  raw  !  There  wasn't  much 
to  complain  of  in  my  work  afterwards,  except 
the  stupidity  !  " 

"  That's  a  military  merit,  isn't  it  ? " 
Greaves  observed.  "  Well,  I  can't  say  that 
the  Old  Man  taught  me  finance,  but  he 
taught  me  not  to  be  too  financial.  I  might 
have  been  a  bit  of  a  sharper,  I  sometimes 
think,  if  I  hadn't  caught  the  tone  of  the 
school ;  and  that  was  the  tone  of  the  Old 
Man." 

"  Yes,"  the  Bishop  said  thoughtfully.  "Yes 
— so  much  of  his  tone  as  was  catchable.  I 
often  wonder  whether  one  caught  it  entirely. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  applicable 
in  the  great  world.  I  should  endeavour  to 
apply  it  as  between  myself  and  my  clergy — • 
domestically,  as  it  were.  But  when  one 
comes  to — to  wider  relations  ■" 

"  Bills,"  the  Cabinet  Minister  suggested. 
"  I  know  what  you're  thinking.  You  see,  the 
fools  will  have  bills.  It's  no  use  offering 
the  best  you  could  do.  You  must  give  them 
the  best  they'll  take — well,  the  best  you  can 
get  through  with  a  crack-brained  following 
pulling  forty  different  ways.  Don't  blame 
me  for  the  bill.  Blame  the  rotten  system  of 
party  government,  and  the  idiocy  of  electors, 
and  the  worse  idiocy  of  those  they  elect." 

The  bill,'' said  the  writer,  "  is  the  spectre 
at  the  feast.  1  wonder  what  the  Old  Man 
vvould  say  of  it  ?  " 

"The  Old  Man's  politics  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,"  the  Minister 
asserted.  "  The  last  time  I  got  on  to  the 
subject  with  him,  he  gave  me  quotations  in 
Greek  about  the  man  who  is  king  of  himself. 
The  Ancient  Greeks  hadn't  a  hundred  Labour 
kings  in  their — what  the  deuce  did  they  call 
their  parliament  ?  " 

"  It's  a  queer  thing  that  anybody  cares 
two  straws  what  the  Ancient  Greeks  thought," 
the  General  observed. 

"The  world,  my  dear  Shanks,"  said  the 
writer,  "  is  full  of  queer  things,  but  I  can't 
imagine  a  queerer  than  the  Old  Man  drafting 
a  Labour  bill." 

"I  can,"  the  Minister  remarked.  "His 
comments  on  my  draft !  He'd  make  me  do 
a  fresh  one,  and  give  me  a  thousand  lines. 
'It  is  not  merely  a  case  of  cribbing, 
Kogerson  ;  it  is  a  case  of  cribbing  badly.' 


And  then  he'd  take  off  his  spectacles  and 
wipe  them." 

"  He'd  have  you  worse  than  that,"  the 
General  asserted.  "  I  can  hear  him : 
'  Rogerson,  you're  a  clever  lad,  and  you  don't 
mean  to  be  a  bad  one.  Just  go  and  sit  over 
there  and  re-read  this  thing ! '  He'd  sniff. 
'  Then  ask  yourself  whether  it  does  credit  to 
the  writer  or  to  his  school.  If  you  decide 
that  it  does,  I  shall  let  you  off.  The 
discredit  must  rest  on  me  for  not  teaching 
you  better.'  Do  you  know  there  have 
been  times  in  life  when  I've  caught 
myself  wondering  what  the  Old  Man  would 
do,  and  thinking  I'd  like  to  lay  the  question 
before  him,  though  I  knew  that  he  hadn't  a 
notion  about  the  subject." 

"That  is  the  ground,"  the  Bishop  said, 
"  of  the  only  serious  argument  for  confession. 
It  makes  you  judge  yourself.  I  also 
sometimes  wish  that  1  could  go  to  the  Old 
Man  about  cases  of  conscience,  such  as  this 
bill."  This  time  his  tone  gave  the  word  no 
capital. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  the 
General  gave  a  shout. 

"  Perry's  Farm  !  "  he  cried.  "  See  the  old 
orchard  !  That  girl  might  be  Jessie  Perry. 
Her  daughter,  likely  enough.  Remember 
the  thrush's  nest  we  found  in  that  tree, 
Budge  ? " 

Budge  was  the  nickname  of  the  Bishop. 

"  Bless  me,  yes  !  That's  the  lane  to  the 
pond  where  we  caught  tiddlers  1  Recollect 
the  great  lout  who  threw  a  stone  and  broke 
one  of  your  bottles  ?  Said  he'd  fight  the 
two  of  us  ;  and  we  licked  him,  though  we 
weren't  up  to  his  shoulder." 

"  My  word,  yes  !  I  got  a  fine  eye  !  That's 
where  Rodge  pulled  the  miller's  brat  out  of 
the  weir.  Narrow  squeak  that,  old  man  ! 
If  Shylock  hadn't  pitchforked  you  in  the 
seat  of  conscience,  you  wouldn't  be  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  now  !  Remember 
what  he  said  when  he  got  his  breath, 
Greaves  ? " 

" '  Now  I  know  how  a  winkle  feels  to  a 
pin  ! '  "  Greaves  quoted.  "  ^  Is  the  kid  all 
right  ? '  " 

"  And  when  I  said  '  Yes,' "  the  writer 
stated,  "he  told  me  to  wring  it  out  dry, 

and          There's  the  old  tuck-shop  !  Those 

little  wretches  going  in  might  be  our 
youthful  selves.  No  thought  had  they  of 
Bills  to  come  !  Here's  the  station.  By 
Jove,  here's  the  Old  Man !  But,  sir,  you 
shouldn't  have  troubled  to  come  to  the 
station.  We're  just  five  of  your  school-boys 
still,  and  you're  The  Head  !    The  Old  Man  ! 
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Ha,  lia !  You  don't  look  a  day  older, 
sir." 

The  five  huge  men  surroiinded  the  little 
master,  a  small,  very  thin  old  gentleman, 
just  a  trifle  bent,  a  quiet-faced  little  man, 
except  for  his  piercing  eyes.  They  shook 
hisjiand  in  turn — about  three  turns  each. 
Then  they  ranged  themselves  at  his  side 
and  walked  along  with  their  heads  inclined 
deferentially,  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  He 
looked  at  them  and  laughed  a  chuckle  of 
pleasure. 

"  The  old  quintet,"  he  said,  "  and  / 
brought  you  together  !  *  I  saw  you'd  rub  off. 
one  another's  corners.  The  Old  Man  saw  a 
few  things,  eh  ?  I've  had  some  boys  get 
on,  but  never  a  whole  gang  together  like 
you  five.  Not  one  gone  down  !  I  thank 
Heaven  ! " 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  five  men 
took  off  theirs. 

"  Five  of  my  very  best,"  he  observed,  and 
looked  up  for  a  moment  skywards.  The 
keen  old  eyes  were  very  soft. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  weren't  much  at  lessons, 
sir,"  the  General  said,  as  deferentially  as  if 
he  talked  to  a  Royal  prince. 

"Lessons?"  The  Old  Man  laughed. 
"  Let's  make  sure  that  no  boys  are  near." 
He  looked  round.  "  Hang  lessons  ! "  he 
whispered,  and  rubbed  his  hands.  "  The 
learning  comes  after  you  leave  school ;  but 
what  you'll  learn  then  turns  on  what  you 
are  when  I  send  you  off  to  the  big  school  of 
life.    Eh,  boys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  five  great  men. 

"  What  did  I  say  when  I  sent  you  off  ? 
'  God  bless  you,  lad  !  Life's  to  come.  Do 
your  part  like  a  man,  and  remember  that  if 
the  eye  of  your  old  master  is  not  on  you, 
the  eye  of  the  great  Master  is.  He  expects 
the  same  of  you  as  I  have  expected  here. 
Go  as  straight  as  a  man  as  you've  gone  as 
a  boy.'  That's  the  lesson  !  Well,  you've 
learnt  it,  all  five  of  you." 

The  five  great  men  looked  at  one  another, 
like  five  small  boys  who  hope  they  haven't 
done  much  wrong,  but  aren't  sure. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  the  General  said,  "  we 
all  take  the  straight  road  when  we  see  it ; 
but  some  roads  aren't  signposted." 

The  Old  Man  chuckled  and  rubbed  his 
hands. 

"  You  didn't  come  to  me  with  excuses  like 
that,"  he  said,  "  luckily  for  you  !  Roads 
that  you  don't  know  must  be  out  of  bounds,  I 
always  said.  It's  much  the  same  in  life,  eh  ? 
Well,  well !  We'll  have  some  lunch  and  a 
chat,  before  the  rush  comes.    A  lot  of  old 


boys  will  be  here  presently.  .  .  This  is 
Mrs.  Melliog,  our  old  friend  Melliug's  wife. 
He  Avas  a  little  chap  when  you  fellows  were 
leaving.  Mrs.  Melling  considers  the  school 
more  hers  than  mine,  I  believe.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  .  .  .  There's  plenty  of  time  before 
lunch.  Come  and  see  tlie  changing-rooms 
I've  added  since  last  year.  Greaves  kindly 
offered  to  help,  but  really  I've  nothing  else 
to  spend  my  money  on.  It  comes  out  of 
the  school  and  goes  into  the  school  !  " 

They  admired  the  addition,  and  listened 
respectfully  to  the  opinions  of  the  Old  Man 
upon  the  practice  of  ablution  in  ancient 
times,  and  had  lunch,  and  talked  of  old  days 
and  old  comrades.  Dozens  of  these  came 
by  the  next  train,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of 
old  boys  of  days  parted  from  theirs.  They 
talked  to  these,  and  they  talked  to  the  boys. 
(Quite  a  little  crowd  cornered  the  General 
to  ask  about  wars.)  They  were  on  the 
platform  for  the  speeches  —  the  entire 
quintet — and,  at  the  Old  Man's  request,  each 
of  them  said  a  few  words.  The  Cabinet 
Minister  said  that  he  expected  that  now 
they  thought  this  was  the  best  school  in  the 
world  ;  but  when  they  grew  as  old  and  big 
and  fat  as  he,  they'd  be  sure  of  it.  The 
writer  told  some  funny  stories  that  made 
them  laugh.  The  General  related  how, 
when  he  was  holding  a  post  against  odds, 
and  expected  to  be  killed,  he  took  a  deal  of 
consolation  in  thinking  that  it  would  stand 
to  the  credit  of  the  old  school.  The 
financier  said  that  men  didn't  think  him  a 
good  speaker,  but  the  boys  would,  because 
he  was  just  going  to  wish  them  good  luck 
and  sit  down  again.  (This  raised  the  cheer 
of  the  afternoon.) 

The  Bishop,  too,  was  unusually  brief.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  with  a  rich,  clear 
V'oice,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  seemed 
impressed  and  sorry  that  he  finished  so  soon. 
There  were  many  things,  he  said,  that  he 
would  like  to  say  to  the  boys  of  his  old 
school  ;  but  he  would  spare  them  a  long 
speech,  and  cut  the  many  things  down  to 
one. 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  a  tradition  in  this 
school — one  of  the  many  honourable  tradi- 
tions taught  us  by  our  respected  Master — 
your  master,  boys,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
mine.  W^e  boys  of  Harbury  pay  our  debts 
of  kindness.  So,  because  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  many  sayings,  I  put  trust  in  you 
to  reward  me  by  remembering  this  one. 
The  school  is  proved  to  the  world  by  the 
lives  of  its  scholars.  You  will  not  go  wrong 
in  life  if  you  act  as  if  you  were  still  under 
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the  eye  of  your  old  headmaster  and  seeking  wiped  his  glasses  several  times,  as  usual, 
his  approval."  and  finally  took  them  off. 

After  the  Bishop's  speech,  the  prizes  were        He  began  with  his  usual  account  of  the 


"They  shook  his  hand  in  turn- 
about three  turns  each." 


presented  and  the  school  song  was  sung  ; 
and  then  the  Old  Man  got  up,  amid  a  storm 
of  cheers,  to  make  his  usual  speech.  He 


term's  work  and  the  scholarly  successes  of 
ex-pupils.  These,  he  declared,  were  the 
things  that  helped  him  and  made  the  school. 

"  I  look  to  you  boys  Avho  are  leaving,"  he 
said,  "  to  go  on  helping  me.  The  boys  who 
come  after  you  will  believe  in  me,  and  I 
shall  believe  in  myself,  while  everyone  sees 
that  Old  Harbureans  do  well  in  ^lie  world. 
That  is  what  all  this  tiresome  schooling  is 
for,  boys — to  make  you  do  well.  Your 
success  is  my  success,  and  the  greatest 
success  you  can  have  is  to  turn  out  good, 
honourable  men.  That  is  what  I  wish  of 
you. 

"  It  is  your  success,  not  mine.  I  only  clain\ 
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to  have  tried  very  bard  to  help  you.  But 
your  success  gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  it  were  my  owu.  It  gladdens  me  to  see 
so  many  old  scholars  come  back  here  year 
after  year — good  men  and  great  men,  and 
still  at  heart  members  of  the  old  school.  I 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride — if  the  Bishop 
were  not  an  old  pupil,  I  expect  he  would 
reprove  me  !  " — (the  boys  laughed  heartily  at 
the  idea) — "  when  I  see  here  beside  me  five 
friends — called  them  the  quintet — who 
were  here  at  one  time,  and  left  within  one 
year,  and  are  now  all  men  of  note  in  the 
world.  I  doubt  if  any  other  school  can 
produce  from  its  boys  of  one  age  a  Cabinet 
Minister  whose  counsels  guide  the  nation, 
a  Bishop  powerful  in  the  holy  work  of  the 
Church,  a  General  who  has  led  armies  in 
war,  and  whose  name  is  a  household  word, 
a  writer  whose  pen  guides  the  thoughts  and 
lives  of  people  more  than  they  know,  a 
financier  who  upholds  the  honest  banner  of 
Harbury  in  the  world  of  commerce. 

"  I  take  more  than  pride  in  their  high  place 
and  great  influence.  I  take  comfort.  It 
will  go  well  with  this  country,  I  tell  myself. 
It  is  guided  by  old  boys  of  mine,  by  those 
who  will  put  honour  before  expediency. 
They  will  act  always  as  if  they  were  under 
their  old  master's  eye.  No,  better  than  that. 
For  I  am  not  able  to  understand  the  big 
business  of  the  world,  and  to  guide  it  as 
they  can.  They  will  act  as  if  they  were 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  Master  of  all. 
Thafs  the  thing  to  remember,  boys.  Carry 
away  from  Harbury  the  resolve  to  be  earnest, 
upright  men,  men  who  walk,  knowing 
themselves  under  the  eye  of  God.  .  .  Bless 
you  all ! " 

The  Bishop's  voice  was  first  in  the 
"  Amen  ! " 


It  was  he,  too,  who  spoke  first  in  the 
train,  breaking  a  curiously  long  silence  after 
they  had  started. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  you  feel 
about  it,"  he  said,  "  but — I  sliould  not 
care  to  submit  the  Bill  to  the  eye  of  the 
Master.  I  had  thought  that  I  could  defend 
it  as  a  lesser  evil,  but  the  Old  Man  would 
say  that  I  have  no  riglit  to  defend  any  evil 
at  all." 

The  financier  nodded. 

"  The  next  Government  will  probably  do 
worse,"  he  remarked,  "  but  that's  their  affair, 
and — and  they  aren't  Harbureans  !  It's  a 
rotten  bill,  Bodge,  old  man,  and  I  can't 
bolster  it  up." 

"  And  I  won't,"  said  the  General,  "  that's 
flat.  The  Old  Man  has  pulled  me  up  again, 
just  as  he  used  to." 

The  writer  nodded. 

"  You  get  into  a  way  of  dripping  ink,"  he 
apologised,  "as  if  only  the  sound  mattered. 
I  could  write  up  that  bill  very  nicely,  but — 
you  see,  the  Old  Man  would  argue  that  I 
became  responsible  for  the  confounded 
thing.    It  is  a  rotten  bill,  Eogerson." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  the  Cabinet  Minister 
said,  "I  always  saw  that.  .  .  .  You'll  get 
a  worse  from  the  next  Government.  .  .  . 
But,  come  to  think  of  it,  that's  no  argument 
to  face  the  Master's  eye.  .  .  .  It's  a  curious 
thing  that  our  httle  old  Head  is  going 
to  settle  the  fate  of  the  nation.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  if  he  knew  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  the  Bishop  said— and  his 
voice  had  the  sound  that  many  people 
associated  w^ith  words  which  had  turned 
their  lives,  the  sound  of  the  man  and  not 
of  the  Bishop — I  think  he  would  say  that 
we  are  all  children  under  the  eye  of  the 
Master ! " 


THE  SEA  WIDOWER, 

^ILENT  the  fisherman  sat  in  the  firelight— 
^     The  low  fire,  the  red  fire,  the  fire  upon  the  stone— 
The  sudden  snap  o'  casement  glass  fell  on  his  ear  by  night— 
The  wind's  cry,  his  wife's  cry— the  wife  that  left  him  lone. 

Men  say  the  fisherman  is  one  that  walks  in  fey, 

His  boat  calls,  the  nets  call,  adown  the  flood  goes  he; 

The  fishing»fleet  at  evening  came  homing  o'er  the  bay— 
An  empty  boat,  a  broken  oar,  two  halcyons  on  the  sea. 
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N  the  first  day  of  that 
winter  there  was  a 
slight  fall  of  snow 
at  Traunstein,  in 
Lower  Bavaria. 
Hurrjing  through 
the  market-place, 
Mechel  Norkla 
noticed  how  this 
f;easoiiable  com- 
pliment enhanced 
the  Gothic  beauty  of  the  old  Gasthaus,  She 
did  not  linger  to  admire,  however,  but  went 
with  quick,  light  steps  to  a  cottage  on  the 
border  of  the  village.  Lw  orphan,  she  lived 
with  her  grandfather. 

Entering  the  front  room,  where  meals 
were  cooked  as  well  as  eaten,  she  put  aside 
her  cloak,  and,  when  she  had  donned  a  large 
apron,  began  to  busy  herself  preparing  the 
evening  repast.  Although  it  was  not  a 
festival  day,  Mechel  wore  her  FesMeld — black 
velvet  corset,  loose  white  sleeves,  a  soft  blue 
skirt,  short  enough  to  reveal  stockings  of  a 
similar  hue.  She  had  been  to  visit  her  aunt 
with  the  news  of  her  betrothal  to  Joliann 
Arnalich. 

As  she  shredded  some  beans  into  a  cauldron 
of  soup  already  bubbling  upon  a  brisk  fire, 
the  girl  sang  softly  from  the  joyousness  of 
her  heart.  Mechei  had  never  been  happier 
in  her  life,  and  never  looked  more  charming 
as  the  firelight  played  over  her  pretty  face 
and  slight,  graceful  form.  Like  her  grand- 
father, Aunt  Kordel  thoroughly  approved  of 
the  man  she  loved,  and  the  world  seemed 
wonderfully  bright. 

The  front  door  had  been  left  ajar,  so  that 
she  might  hear  old  Norkla's  measured  tread 
as  he  returned  from  the  clockmaker's  where 
he  was  employed.  Occasionally  she  paused 
in  her  task  of  stirring  the  savoury  stew  to 
listen  for  him. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  open  and 
a  man  entered.  It  was  not  Mechel's  grand- 
father, but  a  young  man  of  short,  powerful 
figure. 

The  girl  turned  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  stood,  spoon  in  hand,  gazing 
at  the  intruder.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
different light,  Mechel  at  once  recognised 
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Klasel  Stannes.  There  was  no  one  like 
Stannes  in  Traunstein.  His  dark,  handsome 
face,  black  eyes,  and  matted  hair  formed  as 
great  a  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the 
men  of  the  province  as  did  his  fiery  nature 
to  their  stolid  reserve.  The  Magyar  strain 
in  him  was  unmistakable. 

He  came  swiftly  across  the  room  and 
confronted  the  girl.  "  Mechel,"  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  repressed  voice,  "  is  there  truth  in  this 
report  that  you  are — betrothed  to  Arnalich  ?  " 

"  Complete  truth,  Klasel  Stannes,"  replied 
the  girl  composedly.  Now  you  are 
answered,  you  must  go.  You  have  no  right 
here." 

Stannes  gave  a  grating  laugh.  "  Must  go 
— eh  ?  "  he  queried.  "  We  shall  see,  little 
one.  Listen  !  Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  at  the  Sommerfest  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  foolish  not  to  forget  your 
braggart  insolence." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  again,  Mechel  Norkla, 
you  will  never  wed  that  clumsy  wooden 
image  Arnalich  !    You  shall  wed  no  one  on 

earth  but  me  !    You  shall  " 

"I  will  have  no  more  of  this!"  inter- 
"  Take  yourself 


no  more 
rupted  Mechel  angrily, 
away  at  once  !  " 

You  had  better  be  careful,  mistress — 
better  speak  politely  !  " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  you  and  your 
windy  threats.  I  have  heard  them  all  before, 
and  your  insults,  too.  I  will  speak  but  one 
more  word  to  you — go  !  " 

With  the  utmost  scorn,  Mechel  turned  her 
back  and  began  to  stir  the  seething  broth  again. 

Clenching  his  hands,  the  man  tossed  his 
rugged  mane  from  his  eyes. 

"  Ho,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  think  I 
do  not  know^  why  you  shirk  from  a  Httle 
conversation  with  me  ?  Just  because  you 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  you  love  me  !  I 
know  it — I  know  it !  / — Klasel — /  have  all 
the  love  of  your  poor  little  heart !  You  are 
afraid,  little  coward,  of  the  mighty  tempest 
of  my  passion  !  Deny  it !  Listen,  Klasel, 
to  her  answer  !  Not  a  word  !  She  cannot 
deny  it.    No,  no  !  " 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  with  cold  con- 
tempt, bat  made  no  rejoinder.  The  look 
whipped  his  passion. 
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"  You  mean  you  will  not  speak,  eh  ?  "  he 
demanded.  "  It  would  be  better  to.  Mechel, 
remember  mj  words  of  the  vintage  :  '  I, 
Klasel  Stannes,  swear  I  will  have  no  mate 
on  earth  save  Mechel  Norkla  ! '  See,  I 
repeat  them.  Now — now,  if  you  do  not 
speak,  I— I  swear  I  will  claim  you  with — 
a  kiss  ! 

Although  well  aware  of  the  young  man's 
wild,  undisciplined  nature,  Mechel  did  not 
for  a  moment  suspect  him  of  any  serious 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  threat.  Bred  in 
the  Lutheran  austerity  prevalent  in  Traun- 
stein,  where  to  kiss  a  maiden  against  htr 
will  was  little  less  than  a  crime,  she  felt  no 
trepidation,  and  showed  her  indifference  by 
concentrating  her  attention  on  the  cauldron. 
She  was  thus  utterly  unconscious  of  Stannes' 
pale,  furious  face  and  glittering  eyes,  uncon- 
scious of  her  danger  until  she  felt  his  burning 
fingers  on  her  throat. 

Too  startled  and  alarmed  for  sound, 
Mechel  tried  in  vain  to  wrench  herself  free. 
The  man's  hold  tightened,  and  he  drew  her 
face  round  to  his.  She  felt  his  hot  breath 
on  her  cheek — his  lips  were  very  near. 
With  a  sudden  movement  she  plucked  tbe 
spoon  from  the  seething  broth  and  pressed 
the  bowl  of  it  hard  against  the  hand  on  her 
throat.  The  scorching  metal  bit  deep  into 
the  bare  flesh,  and,  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
Stannes  flung  aw^ay  his  hand. 

White '  and  sick  with  pain,  he  leaned 
against  the  low  dresser,  while  the  girl  stood 
motionless,  still  holding  her  weapon.  For 
a  few  seconds  they  remained  so — Stannes 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  agony,  and  Mechel, 
her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  apart,  watching 
him.    At  length  she  spoke. 

"  You  had — better — ^go,"  she  said,  with 
an  effort.  "At  any  moment  Sepherl 
Norkla- — ^" 

"I  will  go,"  muttered  Stannes.  "  Look  " 
— he  drew^  a  deep  breath  and  held  out  his 
seared  right  hand — "  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  that,  Mechel  Norkla  1  You  shall  not 
escape  !    I  swear  it !  " 

He  made  a  sign  with  his  left  hand  above 
the  w^ound,  and,  keeping  his  distorted  face 
towards  the  girl,  he  edged  slowly  to  the  door 
and  closed  it  behind  him. 

For  a  few  seconds  Mechel  remained  rigid, 
then  turned  and  began  once  more  to  stir  the 
broth.  But  she  used  another  spoon.  The 
one  which  had  proved  so  effective  a  weapon 
She  dropped  into  the  heart  of  the  fire. 
*       "  *  »  *  m 

Frau  Arnalich  rose  from  her  chair  by  the 
window  and  came  to  the  table. 


"  No,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  her  husband's 
question,  "  I  am  sorry,  Johann.  There  is 
no  more  Brativurst.  But  see,  there  are 
these  pancakes  and  tbe  cheese." 

Arnalich  wiped  his  knife,  clasped  it,  and, 
thrusting  it  in  his  pocket,  pushed  aside  his 
plate. 

"  Cheese  !  "  he  echoed,  frowning.  "  Bah  ! 
On  Sunday  it  was  cheese  ;  yesterday  it  w^as 
cheese  !    A¥hy  is  this,  Mechel  ?  " 

"Because,"  was  the  smiling  reply, 
"cheese  is  cheap  and  the  purse  is  light. 
There  were  boots  for  Little  Jodel,  you  know, 
and  the  flannel  for  his  shirts." 

With  an  impatient  movement  the  man 
shook  her  small,  work-roughened  hand  from 
his  shoulder.  Adversity  had  soured  a  temper 
naturally  good. 

"Little  Jodel!"  he  muttered.  "One 
would  think  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
world  but  Little  Jodel  !  He  is  burden 
enough  without  your  fond  folly.  I  begin 
to  wish  he  had  never  been  born." 

"  Johann  !  "  cried  the  woman.  "  Oh, 
Johann  !  " 

There  was  real  anguish  in  her  reproach, 
and  Arnalich  saw  that  his  ill-humour  had  led 
him  too  far.  He  lifted  his  wine  horn  and 
gulped  down  its  contents. 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  "  that  was — I  did  not 
mean  that,  Mechel." 

Mechel  smiled  faintly  through  her  tears. 

"  I  know  you  did  not,"  she  replied.  "  But 
never  say  it  again,  my  husband,  will  you? 
It— it  hurts.    Poor  Little  Jodel  !  " 

Poor  Little  Jodel,  indeed  !  Little  Jodel, 
their  only  offspring,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  the  physique  of  a  boy  of  seven  and  a 
mind  which  must  always  remain  the  simple 
mind  of  a  little  child  ;  Little  Jodel,  wliose 
large  head  contrasted  so  oddly  wdth  his 
diminutive  frame  ;  Little  Jodel,  whose 
limbs  were  so  weak,  yet  whose  heart  was 
so  strong  to  love. 

Arnalich  grunted  and  moved  uneasily. 

"  You  are  too  sensitive,  wife,"  he  said, 
frowning.  "  Jodel  has  suffered,  but  so 
have  we.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  a 
trifle  quick  at  times  to  think  of  it— only 
one  child  and  like  this.  When  I  remember 
the  precious  marks  spent  on  doctors  and 
drugging,  and  see  the  result,  I  feel  /  deserve 
a  share  of  your  pity."  \ 

"  Yes,  Johann ;  but  did  we  not  agree 
never  to  speak  of  that  ?  Let  us  remember 
instead  the  happiness  his  sunny  nature  has 
brought  us,  his  patience,  his  cheerfulness,' 
his  quaint  ways,  so  loving  and  so  playful  !  "  ' 

"  True  enough,  wdfe,' '  agreed  Arnalich, 
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"  and  all  very  well  for  a  child.    But  now  he 

is  eighteen,  and          Ach,  when  I  think  what 

he  might  have  been !  There  is  Ignazia's 
Dreph,  nearly  the  same  age,  and  earning 
almost  as  much  as  Ignazia  himself.  They 
never  have  to  think  twice  about  Brativurst 
or  Eierhuchen;  they  drink  always  the  best 
Rhenish.  But  our  burden  never  grows 
lighter.  AVhen  winter  comes,  and  lower 
wages,  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  fare." 

"  We  shall  manage,  dear." 

"  Manage,  yes  ;  it  is  always  '  manage,'  " 
was  the  angry  reply.  "  Old  clothes,  cheap 
wine,  eternal  cheese,  little  tobacco  !  Oh,  yes, 
we  shall  manage  !  " 

Mechel  smoothed  her  apron  with  a 
trembling  hand,  but  made  no  response. 
These  outbursts  on  the  part  of  her  husband 
were  of  recent  development,  and  her  gentle 
disposition  was  not  fitted  to  cope  with  them. 

On  my  soul,"  he  pursued  remorselessly, 
"  I  believe  that,  with  less  coddling,  he  would 
have  been  of  more  use.  If  he  could  only  do 
something— a  little — it  would  be  beai'able." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  unkindly  when  you 

know  he  •    What  could  he  do,  Johann  ?" 

replied  the  woman,  who  would  never  admit, 
even  to  her  husband,  that  her  child's 
weakness  was  anything  but  physical. 

"  There  is  the  wood-carving,  for  instance." 
You  know  he  tried  hard,  only  to  cut 
liis  hands  and  make  his  poor  head  ache  at 
the  simplest  pattern." 

Arnalich  stared  moodily  at  the  threadbare 
carpet. 

"  Well,"  he  muttered,  "  he  sings  tunefully  ; 
he  plays  the  zither  well  enough." 

As  Mechel  regarded  him  with  amazement, 
he  coloured  and  turned  on  his  chair  in 
evident  embarrassment.  Then,  as  she  shook 
her  head,  he  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  say  no  more  !  As 
long  as  he  has  his  food  and  his  warm  clothes, 
you  don't  care  !  You  don't  understand,  you 
women  !  There,  let  him  remain  a  burden — 
always  a  burden — until  we  are  paupers  or  in 
our  graves  ! " 

He  went  to  the  mantelshelf  for  his  tobacco 
jar,  grumbling  in  an  nndertone. 

"It's  a  miserable  world  ! "  he  broke  out 
presently,  when  his  pipe  was  lighted.  "  An 
unfair  world  !  Some  men  have  all  the  luck. 
There's  Klasel  Stannes,  for  example.  Look 
how  Fortune  has  treated  him !  I  don't 
suppose  you  remember  Klasel  Stannes  ?  He 
used  to  lodge  at  the  miller's  before  we  were 
married.  Now,  I  believe,  he  could  buy  up 
half  a  dozen  millers.  Yes,  Wolf  Klasel,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  is  a  rich  man." 
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"  How  does  that  happen  ?  "  Mechel  asked 
quietly.  She  had  gone  to  the  window  to 
thread  her  needle. 

"  Just  luck  !  He  went  to  Hamburg  and 
got  some  sort  of  work  at  a  music-hall  there. 
An  old  conjurer,  a  compatriot  who  lived  in 
the  town,  took  a  fancy  to  Klasel  and  taught 
him  all  his  tricks.  The  old  fellow  died,  and 
left  all  his  outfit  and  a  little  money  to  Master 
Stannes,  who  got  an  engagement  at  the  hall 
where  he  worked.  Luck  again.  For  the  old 
tricks  please  a  new  generation,  and  '  Klasel 
the  Wizard '  is  a  success.  He  travels  about 
Europe,  always  hand-in-hand  with  Fortune. 
Now  he  tells  me  he  has  a  month's  engagement 
at  the  Pavilion  in  Wurzburg." 

"  He  tells  you  ?  Then  you— you  have 
been — in  conversation  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  replied  Arnalich  airily.  "  He 
arrived  here  a  week  ago.  Every  day  he  has 
been  at  Die  Goldene  Trouhe.  He  is  a  very 
good  fellow%  is  Klasel  Stannes — no  pride.  I 
like  him.  He  gave  me  jbhis  pipe.  A  beauty, 
Mechel,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mechel  turned  and  looked  at  the  handsome 
carved  pipe  her  husband  held  out.  She 
nodded  silently,  an  uncomfortable  chill  at 
her  heart.  Klasel  Stannes  had  returned 
to  Traunstein.  Why  ?  No,  she  had  not 
forgotten  him.  The  memory  of  that  winter 
afternoon  in  her  grandfather's  kitchen,  nine- 
teen years  ago,  had  never  faded,  and  often 
in  her  dreams  she  had  seen  his  dark  face  as 
she  had  last  beheld  it,  and  heard  his  parting 
words :  "  You  are  going  to  pay  for  that,  Mechel 
Norkla  !  You  shall  not  escape — I  swear  it !  " 

Of  that  horrible  experience,  no  hint  had 
ever  passed  her  lips.  Stannes  had  vanished 
from  Traunstein — had  gone  completely,  it 
seemed,  out  of  her  life.  It  was  better,  she 
had  decided,  that  none  should  know  what 
had  happened — least  of  all  her  husband. 

She  wished  now   But  no,  there  was 

surely  no  need  for  alarm.  It  had  all  occurred 

so  long  ago,  and   Arnalich  interrupted 

her  reflections. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  somewhat  shame- 
faced resentment,  "I  suppose  you  are 
grudging  me  a  few  hours  at  Die  Goldene 
Trauhe~n>  little  lively  society,  a  glass  or 
two  of  cheap  wine  !  Anyone  would  think 
it  w^as  a  crime  to — — " 

"  Hush ! "  interposed  Mechel,  with  a 
w^arning  gesture.   "  Stillen  !  ■  Little  Jodel !  " 

Arnalich  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  declared.  But, 
even  as  he  spoke,  the  sound 'of  quick,  fight 
footsteps  came  to  him.  The  mother's  ears 
had  been  the  keener. 
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"  No,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  Here  he  comes. 
He  has  been  to  visit  his  friend,  old  Pans, 
the  guide."" 

She  hurried  down  the  little  passage,  and 
a  moment  later  returned  hand  in  hand  with 
Little  Jcdel. 

He  was  a  strange  and,  even  with  a  smile 
on  his  large  white  face  and  the  light  of 
happiness  in  his  blue  eyes,  a  pitiful  figure. 
The  head,  redeemed  from  baldness  only  by 
a  few  wisps  of  fair  hair,  was  far  too  big 
for  his  frail  body,  supported  by  legs  of  an 
incredible  thinness  that  no  abundant  stocking 
could  disguise.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark 
green  jersey  and  knickerbockers,  with  a  smart 
little  overcoat  which  he  waited  for  his  mother 
to  draw  off. 

"  See  !  "  he  cried  gleefully.  "  My  horse, 
my  father,  my  brave  horse  !  " 

"  Brave,  indeed  !  "  assented  Arnalich, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  ludicrous 
steed  of  gingerbread  in  his  son's  delicate 

hands.    "  Who  gave  you  that  tine  But 

what  is  that  ?  Wny,  look  here,  Mechel ! 
The  boy  has  got  a  five-mark  piece  !  " 

"  A  five-mark  !  "  echoed  the  mother,  with 
amazement.    "  A  five-mark  !  " 

Arnalich  placed  the  coin  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  they  both  regarded  it  in 
silence,  while  Little  Jodel  played  with  his 
gingerbread. 

"  Sunshine,"  asked  Mechel,  "  where  did 
you  get  this  ?  " 

"I  was  with  Hans,"  answered  the  lad. 
"Two  men  came  and  talked.  And  I  sang 
to  them  about  the  flowers  and  the  mountains 
and  the  Little  People,  and — and  they  were 
pleased,  and  gave  me  the  horse  and  the  silver 
mark." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mechel.  "  A 
five-mark  !  We  must  asks  Hans  Barthel 
about  it." 

"  Yes,"  assented  her  husband,  "  we  must 
ask  the  old  fellow." 

He  had  suddenly  become  good-humoured, 
and  while  Mechel  prepared  Little  Jodel's 
warm  milk  and  barley,  he  took  his  son  on 
his  knee  and  talked  to  him  quite  gaily. 
And  when  Little  Jodel,  who  became  tired 
early,  like  a  child,  had  gone  to  bed,  his  father 
showed  no  desire  to  visit  "The  Golden 
Grapes,"  but  settled  himself  at  the  table  with 
his  carving  in  the  most  cheerful  manner. 

As  Mechel  drew  the  curtains,  filled  and  lit 
the  lamp,  and  then  resumed  her  sewing,  she 
sang  a  little  beneath  her  breath,  as  she  had 
not  done  for  many  a  long  day.  It  was  a 
reversion  to-night  to  the  happy  state  of 
things  before  discontent  had  clouded  the 


domestic  azure.  Johann  was  the  agreeable 
comrade  of  former  times,  and  hope,  ever 
alert  in  the  w^oman's  heart,  saw  in  it  the 
promise  of  a  brighter  epoch. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arnalich,  who  had  been 
speaking  about  some  amusing  incident  at  the 
glass  factory  where  he  was  employed,  "we 
all  laughed  aloud  at  that,  even  the  Avfseher, 
who  is   Was  that  a  tap  at  the  door  ?  " 

They  both  raised  their  heads,  listening. 

"I  heard  nothing,"  said  Mechel.  "But 
the  outer  door  is  unlatched,  unless  you  " 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking,  her 
husband  had  hurried  across  the  room  and 
flung  open  the  door. 

A  man  stood  in  the  entrance — a  stout  man 
wearing  a  heavy  fur  coat  and  carrying  a  top 
hat  in  his  gloved  hands. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Arnalich.  "  Klasel 
Stannes  !    Bravo  !    Come  in,  come  in  !  " 

The  visitor,  smiling  and  blinking  in  the 
lamplight,  advanced  a  step  or  two. 

"Well,"  he  murmured  with  some  diffidence, 
"  I  hardly  like  to  intrude  on  such  a — such 
domestic  peace.    A  stranger  is  " 

"  Stranger  !  No,  no  !  A  friend,  an  old 
friend,  Klasel  ! " 

Arnalich  took  him  by  the  arm  and  drew 
him  forward. 

"  You  are  no  stranger  in  Traunstein,"  he 
added.  "  I  know  that  you  rememl)er  the 
days  of  long  ago,  eh  ?  Now%  come.  This  is 
my  wife.  Do  you  recognise  her  ?  No  ?  You 
used  to  know  her,  I'm  sure —Mechel  Norkla. 
Surely  you  recall  little  Mechel  ?  " 

Klasel  assumed  a  thoughtful  frown,  as  he 
looked  steadily  at  the  woman  who  had  risen 
from  her  seat  and  who  stood  so  curiously 
still. 

"  Mechel  Norkla  ?  "  he  murmured.   "  The 

name  seems  familiar.     I — I   No" — 

shaking  his  head,  "  I  have  known  so  many 
names,  you  see,  and  my  memory  is  not  good." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Johann.  "  You  public 
men  see  a  thousand  fresh  faces,  wiiile  we  poor 
stay-at-homes  see  none.  Mechel  has  a  good 
memory ;  no  doubt  she  remembers  you, 
and  " 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  not,"  interposed  Klasel, 
with  a  laugh,  "  for  I  fear  it  would  not  be  to 
my  credit.  I  was  a  sad  scamp  in  those  days. 
Wild — very  wild  !  Thank  you.  I  will  sit 
down — for  a  minute  or  two  only,  though." 

As  they  all  seated  themselves,  Mechel's 
agitation  subsided.  Surely  her  fears  were 
groundless.  This  stranger,  with  his  air  of 
prosperity,  was  so  different  from  the  Klasel  of 
nineteen  years  ago.  She  would  not  have 
known  him,  so  greatly  had  he  changed.  The 
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plump  brown  face  was  so  pleasant,  the  black 
hair  so  short  and  smooth,  even  the  brown 
ejes  that  regarded  her  with  mild  interest 
seemed  different — lighter,  softer.  No  doubt 
it  was  true  that  the  incident  which  lived 
vividly  dreadful  in  her  memory  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  youthful  escapade, 
consigned  by  Klasel,  with  many  other  follies, 
to  oblivion.  And,  after  all,  even  if  he  did 
remember,  why  should  this  rich  and  successful 
man  seek  to  harm  her  ?  Besides,  what  power 
liad  he  to  affect  her  life  ? 

He  was  seated  opposite  to  her  husband, 
leaning  forward  with  a  friendly  smile,  his 
clasped  hands  resting  between  his  knees. 
Mechel'sgaze  went  involuntarily  to  the  right 
hand.  Would  it  still  bear  the  mark  of  her 
branding  ?  If  it  did,  then  his  professed 
forgetfulness  must  be  assumed  for  a  purpose. 
Stannes,  however,  had  not  removed  his 
gloves. 

"  Yes,  ineAn  frmml^'  remarked  her 
husband,  after  the  other  man  had  refused 
eager  offer  of  wine  and  tobacco,  "  you  were  a 
high-spirited  lad,  and  what  a  fellow  for  the 
girls,  eh  ?  A  general  favourite.  No  doubt 
of  that." 

Johann  was  obviously  anxious  to  please 
the  new-comer,  and  Mechel  wondered  at  the 
effusive  cordiality  so  foreign  to  his  customary 
demeanour.  It  was  no  improvement,  she 
thought,  on  his  natural  reserve. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the 
response.  "  I  re  member  when  I  approached 
the  burgomaster's  daughter  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  and  a  choice  compliment  one  Sunday 
after  GliristfeM^  she — ha,  ha  ! — she  boxed  my 

ears.    And   But  I  must  not  bore  Frau 

Arnalich  with  my  youthful  exploits.  Besides, 
time  presses,  and  there  are  more  important 
things  to  discuss.  Johann,  this  morning, 
Herr  Eilart,  arrived  from  Wurzburg,  and 
this  afternoon  we  saw  the  lad." 

"  Hah  !  "  exclaimed  Johann.    "  Then  it 

ivas  you  who  gave  "  With  a  covert  look 

at  his  wife,  he  halted  abruptly,  then  added  in 
a  lower  tone  :  "  And  what  was  the  director's 
verdict  ?  " 

Good.    Herr  Eilart  was  pleased." 

"And  he — he  offers  an  engagement?" 
Johann's  voice  was  tremulous. 

"  Hardly  that  yet,  but  he  offers  a  trial 
turn  next  Monday  at  the  Wurzburg  Pavihon, 
and,  if  that  is  successful,  a  month's  engage- 
menfc  at  a  hundred  marks  a  week." 

"  What  !  "  cried  Johann,  starting  back. 
"  A  hundred  marks  !  Four  hundred  for  one 
— one  month  ?  " 

Klasel  regarded  the  glass-blower's  flushed 
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countenance  with  amusement,  not  unmixed 
with  contempt. 

"  That  is  the  figure,"  he  replied.  "  It  is 
generous." 

"  Four  hundred  marks  !  Himmel  !  Then 
he— he  thinks  it  will  be  a  success  ?  " 

Yes.  It  is  a  novelty,  you  see,  and  the 
public  like  novelties.  We  both  think  that 
these  simple  Volklieds  sung  by  that  light  sweet 
voice  to  the  zither  would  be  popular.  Besides, 
the — you  will  pardon  me,  my  friend — the 
boy's  quaint  appearance  and  " 

Klasel  stopped  speaking  and  raised  his 
eyebrows.  Mechel,  deadly  pale,  had  risen 
from  her  seat  and  stood  between  the  two 
men,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping,  her 
startled  eyes  intent  on  Johann. 

My  husband,"  she  said  slowly,  "  what 
does  this  mean  ?  Who  is  the  boy — you 
speak  about  ?  " 

Johann  gave  an  embarrassed  laugh  and 
cros-ed  his  legs  with  a  poor  assumption  of  ease. 

"  Ah,  Mechel,"  he  replied,  wdthout  raising 
his  eyes,  "  you  have  been  listening,  eh  ? 
Come,  now,  can't  you  guess  who  it  is  ?  You 
are  silent.  You  can't  believe  our  good 
fortune.  Yes,  it  is  Little  Jcidel  who  is  to 
earn  all  this  money — Little  Jodel,  who  is  to 
have  his  chance  at  last — Little  Jddel,  who, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Klasel 
here,  is  to  make  us  quite  rich,  for  it  is 
likely.  " 

"  No  !  "  interposed  the  woman.    "  Stop  ! 

You  "    She  caught  her  breath,  and  her 

hands  fluttered  to  her  heart.  "  Johann,  it 
is  not  possible  that  you  are  serious— that 
you  think  that  he — our  son — could  do  any 
such  thing — to — to  sing  in  public — to  be 
on  the  stage  of  a  music-hall  ?  " 

"  Serious,  Mechel  ?  Of  course  I  am  serious  ! 
Don't  look  at  me  hke  that.  You  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  that  I  have  " 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  saying  ?  Think — 
think  !  It  is  impossible,  mein  lieb  !  Surely 
you  forget  how — how  weak  he  is— how 
sensitive  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  You  are  making  yourself 
ridiculous,  and  before  our  guest !  The 
matter  is  settled,  so  say  no  more,  or  I 
shall  be  angry." 

"  If  I  might  suggest,"  murmured  Klasel, 
whose  half -closed  eyes  had  been  w-atching 
every  change  on  the  woman's  wdiite  face, 
"  that  Frau  Arnalich  does  not  altogether 
understand  this  little  affair — that  I  might 
allay  her  natural  anxiety  ?  " 

"  Johann,"  said  Mechel,  totally  disregard- 
ing the  interpolation,  "  it  is  cruel— shameful ! 
My  poor  little  son  !    I  will  never  consent !  " 
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The  glass-blower  struck  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  clenched  hand. 

"  Be  silent !  "  he  cried  angrily.  "  Are  you 
mad,  woman  ?  Isn't  Jodel  my  son  as  much 
as  yours  ?  Do  I  not  knoW'  what  he  can  do 
and  what  he  cannot  do  ?  I  tell  you  this  is 
the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him 
and  for  us.  Here  you  have  been  pampering 
him  all  his  life,  having  your  own  way  with 
him  from  his  cradle,  and  now — now  wlien 
there  is  a  chance  for  him  to  earn  a  little, 
to  repay  something  of  what  I  have  spent  on 
him,  you  make  this  scene  !  Do  you  want 
me  to  lose  my  temper  ?  I  tell  you  the 
matter  is  settled.  Every  care  will  be  taken 
of  the  boy,  and  he  shall  go." 

The  woman  met  his  fierce  gaze  unflinch- 
ingly. 

Johann,  Johann,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  him,  ''you  forget !  It  cannot 
— it  must  not  be  !  " 

You  are  mad  with  foohsh  sentiment — 
mad  enough,  I  suppose,  to  throw  away  four 
hundred  marks,  and  " 

"  I  would  rather  starve,  my  husband,  than 
touch  a  pfennig  gained  at  such  a  cost  !  It 
w^ould  be  enough  to  kill  the  child  !  And 
the  shame  of  it  !  A  music-hall  !  No,  I 
will  never  consent !  " 

"  Then  I  tell  you,  woman,  you  " 

The  husband's  infuriated  outburst  was 
checked  by  Klasel,  who  had  stealthily  re- 
moved his  gloves. 

"  Come,  come,  mein  freimd,  calm  your- 
self ! "  he  remonstrated. 
B-but,  Klasel,  I  " 

"No  more,  I  say,"  was  the  smooth  com- 
mand. "  I  refuse  to  pursue  the  matter.  If 
the  boy's  mother  is  so  opposed  to  his 
appearance  in  public,  it  is  at  an  end.  The 
case  is  unusual,  and  I  can  understand  her 
fears,  although  I  do  not  think  them  justified. 


"  Klasel,  listen  to  me — his  father.  Jodel 
shall  come  ! " 

"  No,  not  this  time  ;  but  I  shall  be  back 
in  Wurzburg  next  year,  and  no  doubt  shall 
be  able  to  make  you  the  same  offer.  You 
can  talk  it  over  together  in  the  meantime. 
Now  I  must  stay  no  longer.  It  is  already 
late.  Good  night,  Fran  Arnalich.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.  Johann,  my 
boy,  good  night  and — auf  tviedersehen  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  smiling  guest,  looking 
steadily  at  Mechel,  raised  his  right  hand  to 
his  silk  cravat.  On  the  back  of  it,  marring 
the  smooth  brown  skin,  was  a  broad  white 
scar,  clear  and  includible.  For  a  few 
moments  he  held  it  towards  the  w^oman, 


then  he  dropped  his  hand  and  turned 
away. 

Johann  accompanied  him  to  the  outer 
door.  "When  they  had  fifone,  Mechel  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  The  relief  and 
gratitude  that  had  risen  in  her  heart  towards 
the  man  she  felt  she  had  misjudged  had 
perished  at  the  sight  of  that  scar,  giving 
place  to  intense  dread.  He  had  lied  to  her — 
he  had  not  forgotten.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Something  that  boded  no  good.  But  Little 
Jodel — he  should  not  harm  Little  Jodel  ! 
Johann  must  be  warned  ;  she  would  tell 
him  everything. 

Mechel  found  plenty  of  excuses  for  her 
husband's  unworthy  conduct.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  Klasel,  with  his 
great  prosperity  and  his  tales  of  travel  and 
excitement,  had  roused  Johann's  discontent 
to  a  dangerous  height  that  distorted  his 
natural  affections,  and  even  turned  him  from 
the  tenets  of  their  Lutheran  religion,  which 
condemned  all  music-halls  as  places  to  be 
avoided  like  Satan  himself. 

Johann  listened  to  her  low-spoken  narra- 
tive with  attention ;  but  when  she  had 
finished,  he  broke  into  loud  laughter,  deriding 
the  whole  episode  of  Klasel's  violence  as  a 
youthful  freak,  and  mocking  at  her  fears  as 
the  vagaries  of  a  foolish  imagination.  He 
said  little,  however,  about  the  recent  conflict, 
and  Mechel  was  amazed  at  his  forbearance. 

As  they  prepared  for  sleep,  she  heard  him 
humming  lightly,  and  his  good  night  caress 
was  more  affectionate  than  it  had  been  for 
many  a  week  past.  Mechel  felt  that  he 
repented  his  cupidity,  and  her  heart  was 
lighter  for  that  belief. 

❖  *  Jls  ;!<  * 

Johann  Arnalich  sat  uncomfortably  erect 
in  the  luxurious  stall,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  crimson  folds  of  the  curtain.  He 
felt  disconcerted  and  rather  alarmed  by  the 
entire  novelty  of  his  position.  The  place 
was  no  more  than  a  second-rate  music- ball, 
but  to  the  unsophisticated  glass-blower  the 
lavish  gilding,  the  mirrors,  the  ruby  velvet, 
the  brilliant  lights,  were  dazzling  in  their 
magnificence.  It  was  sensation  enough, 
apart  from  this  splendour,  to  realise  that  the 
event  so  eagerly  desired  had  actually  come 
— that  this  evening  Little  Jodel  would 
commence  the  career  that  was  to  bring  great 
wealth  to  the  house  of  Arnalich. 

After  all,  it  had  been  a  simple  matter, 
thanks  to  Klasel  Stannes.  Little  J5del  had 
been  sent  on  an  errand  to  Hans  Barthel ; 
he — Johann — and  Klasel  had  met  the  lad 
there,  and   had   brought    him  direct  to 
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Wurzburg.  A  letter  had  been  posted  to  most  gratifying,  his  opinion  of  the  venture 
Mechel,  acquainting    her   with  the    fact      most  optimistic. 

that  her  vigilance  had  been  defeated.  "  Success,  master,  success  ?  "  he  had  replied 
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"The  audience  gave  vent  to  its  impatience.    A  man  .  .  .  became  visible  in  the  wings,  making 

peremptory  signals." 


It  was  all  very  exciting  and  adventurous — 
the  swift  journey  by  train,  the  press  and 
tumult  of  busy  Wurzburg,  the  astonishing 
dinner.    Herr  Eilart's  welcome  had  been 


to  Johann's  tentative  question.  "  Of  course 
he  will  be  a  success  !  Quite  a  novel  turn. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  I  depart  for 
Loudon.    I  propose  to  take  Little  J5del 
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there,  too.  You  as  well.  You  can  just  come 
on  the  stage  iu  gala  costume  with  the  zither 
or  something  like  that.  Anything  in  Swiss 
or  Bavarian  costume  will  draw  money  from 
these  foolish  English  just  now.  And  there 
will  be  nothing  quite  like  this.  We  shall 
bill  you  '  Jodel  and  Little  Jddel,'  I  think, 
I  shall  pay  all  expenses,  and  give  you  eight 
hundred  marks  a  week  for  a  start.  How 
does  that  please  you  ?  Your  wife  ?  No,  no  ! 
Out  of  the  question.  I  can  be  saddled  with 
no  more  petticoats  aJ  present.  I — well,  w^e 
can  discuss  details  later.  Of  course  you  wdll 
want  to  be  in  front  to-night.  Stannes,  see 
that  our  w^orthy  friend  has  a  special  stall." 

"  Our  w^orthy  friend — eight  hundred  marks 
— London  !  "  Johann  felt  quite  dazed  by 
the  swift  change  from  his  humble  toil  to  this 
glorious  prospect.  Why,  in  a  few  months 
he  would  be  returning  to  Traunstein  a  rich 
man  !  How  the  tongues  would  wag,  to  be 
sure  !  No  more  slavery  in  the  factory,  no 
more  sneers  from  Ignazia,  no  more  patronage 
from  Gertrud  !  Unlimited  Braiwurst  and 
tobacco,  the  best  Khenish  ! 

What  was  Little  Jodel  doing  now  ?  he 
wondered.  How  would  they  dress  him  ? 
The  boy  had  accepted  everything  with  un- 
questioning faith  in  his  father,  regarding  the 
expedition  as  some  new  and  marvellous  game. 
He  had  gone  contentedly,  his  little  hands 
full  of  sweetmeats,  to  the  dressing-room  with 
Klasel  and  Herr  Eilart,  after  being  much 
fussed  over  by  sprightly  young  ladies  in 
brilHant  if  scanty  costumes. 

Johann  glanced  furtively  at  the  people  about 
him.  What  would  they  think  of  Little  Jodel's 
singing  ?    What  would  be  their  verdict  ? 

It  was  not  a  remarkably  select  company, 
but  the  glass-blower  regarded  their  smart 
appearance  and  easy  manners  with  awe. 
They  were,  he  had  no  doubt,  personages  of 
the  most  exalted  rank.  He  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  his  own  rough  clothes.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  hundred  eyes  scrutinised 
him  with  amusement,  He  felt  hot  and 
embarrassed ;  his  complacence  ebbed  fast 
away,  as  he  sat  even  more  rigidly  than  before. 

The  orchestra  was  tuning  up  when  Klasel 
appeared  and  tapped  him  on  the  hand  with 
a  programme. 

There,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think 
of  that  ? " 

Johann's  eyes  widened  as  he  read  the  line 
indicated — 

No.  I,    Little  Jodel,  the  Sw^eet  Singer. 

Special  Engagement. 
^   Klasel  smiled  at  the  other's  amazement. 


"  Smart  work,  my  friend,  is  it  not  ?  "  he 
queried.  Printed  since  live  o'clock.  That's 
Herr  Eilart's  way  of  doing  things.  New 
turns  always  top  the  bill,  you  know.  He's 
busy  already  arranging  for  your  trip  to 
London."  He  leant  forward,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "  By  this  time  Frau 
Arnalich  has  read  my  letter — eh  ?  " 

Johann  started. 

"Your  letter  ?  "  he  said  wonderingly. 

Klasel  made  a  curious  grimace.  It  was  a 
faux  pas  which  he  hastened  to  modify. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  post  with  your  letter — just  a  note  to 
allay  her  anxiety,  you  know." 

He  smiled  and  went  softly  away.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  smile,  and  there  was  an  ugly 
expression  in  his  eyes  that  Johann  did  not 
like  at  all.  Why  had  Klasel  written,  and 
why  should  he  look  like  that  ?  Johann 
remembered  his  wife's  warning,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  felt  misgiving.  There  was  that 
vivid  scar  on  the  conjurer's  hand  he  had 
noticed  at  dinner.    Was  it  possible  that  

Then  something  took  place  that  changed 
the  whole  current  of  the  uneasy  man's 
thoughts.  The  lights  were  lowered  and 
the  orchestra  began  to  play.  It  was  a 
simple  native  melody,  very  familiar  to 
Arnalich.  He  had  often  heard  Little  Jodel 
sing  it ;  he  had  often  heard  Mechel  murmur 
it  at  the  side  of  her  restless  child. 

Mechel  !  The  haunting  strains  seemed  to 
bear  him  back  to  his  wife,  to  their  homely 
room.  He  saw  her,  as  he  had  so  often  done, 
sitting  at  her  sewing,  with  the  lamplight 
illumining  her  gentle,  patient  face,  and  the 
picture  stirred  him  to  his  heart's  core.  He 
remembered  what  a  good  wife  she  had 
always  been,  and  what  a  good  mother  ;  how 
bravely  she  had  fought  with  death  for  their 
frail,  stunted  child  ;  how  she  had  tended 
the  boy  all  those  anxious  years,  denying 
herself,  never  sparing  herself,  always  without 
complaint. 

And  now  he  had  lied  to  her,  tricked  her, 
plucked  the  boy  away  from  her  vigilant 
watch,  to  exploit  him  for  money  on  the 
music-hall  stage !  He  had  been  blind, 
mad  with  senseless  greed  !  But  now  he  had 
come  to  his  senses.  Now  he  realised  the 
significance  of  -her  warning  :  "  It  would  be* 
enough  to  kill  the  child  !  "  Yes,  he  admitted 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposing  that 
feeble  frame,  that  imperfect  brain,  and  his 
heart  was  sick  with  fear. 

Mechel,  too,  his  poor  wife,  left  alone  ! 
What  agony  she  would  suffer !  And  he 
could  do  notliing  to  avert  the  blow  now.  It 
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bad  fallen.  Assuredly  lie  deserved  ever- 
lasting torment  for  his  sin  !  Already  he 
was  suffering  intense  remorse.  If  he  could 
only  prevent  this  shameful  thing  ! 

Whipped  by  his  agonising  thoughts,  Arna- 
lich  half  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  did  so, 
there  was  a  general  "  S-sh  !  "  and  the  curtain 
glided  swiftly  apart.  He  was  too  late.  The 
performance  had  begun. 

For  a  few  moments  the  stage,  presenting  a 
typical  sylvan  landscape  brilliantly  lighted, 
was  empty.  Then  Little  Jddel  walked  on 
slowly  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
proscenium. 

The  result  was  startling.  His  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  laughter. 
Prolonged  and  hilarious  it  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  The  dresser  had  arrayed 
the  lad  in  a  close-fitting  costume  of  scarlet — 
a  child's  tunic  and  tights — which  ruthlessly 
revealed  his  spare,  shrunken  form  and 
accentuated  the  disproportion  of  the  large 
head,  on  which  the  few  straggling  hairs  had 
been  gathered  into  a  solitary  wisp  and 
secured  with  a  bow  of  scarlet  ribbon.  The 
effect,  aided  by  his  childish  face  and  wide, 
bewildered  blue  eyes,  was  a  triumph  of  the 
ludicrous. 

Only  one  individual  realised  the  tragedy 
of  that  grotesque  form.  Johann  Arnalich, 
gazing  with  horrified  eyes,  saw  how  the  shght 
limbs  trembled,  how  the  eyes  dilated,  how 
the  lips  quivered.  ,/ 

A  wave  of  sickening  dismay  surged  through 
him  as  he  sat  perfectly  rigid,  crushing  the 
programme  in  his  hands,  while  the  laughter 
rang  about  him.  .  .  .  His  son !  They  were 
laughing,  laughing,  laughing — at  his  son! 
Never  had  he  suffered  such  agony  as  this. 
Dismay  gave  place  to  devouring  rage.  He 
felt  that  he  must  rush  into  the  throng  and 
dash  his  fists  into  those  grinning  faces.  Yet 
he  was  paralysed,  powerless  to  move.  His 
son ! 

The  laughter  died  away,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent silence  he  seemed  to  hear  the  pounding 
of  his  heart.  Little  Jddel  remained  motion- 
less, clasping  his  zither  close  to  him,  staring 
vacantly  in  front.  Three  times  the  orchestra 
commenced  the  melody  of  his  little  song, 
yet  he  remained  silent.  The  audience  gave 
vent  to  its  impatience.  A  man — it  was 
Klasel  Stannes — became  visible  in  the  wings, 
making  peremptory  signals.  Still  the  little 
minstrel  was  mute.  Compassionate  murmurs 
arose  on  all  sides  ;  the  pitiful  figure  aroused 
involuntary  sympathy  in  many  hearts. 

"  Sing,  you  little  dolt !  Sing  !  "  came 
Klasel's  audible  command. 
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Little  Jodel's  lips  moved  ;  a  faint  sound 
escaped  them.  Then  the  zither  fell  with  a 
crash.  His  head  sank,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  frail  little  hands,  swayed  slightly, 
and  dropped  prone  to  the  stage.  Down  swept 
the  crimson  curtain,  people  rose  from  their 
seats  shouting  and  hissing,  the  orchestra 
broke  into  a  lively  march. 

Johann's  power  of  motion  came  back  to 
him,  and  he  darted  to  an  adjacent  exit, 
possessed  with  one  frantic  desire — to  reach 
Little  Jddel  and  take  him  away  from  this 
house  of  torture. 

A  stranger  in  a  strange  place,  the  wretched 
glass-blower  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
his  way  to  the  back  of  the  building,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  green-room,  the 
audience  had  been  placated — a  troupe  of 
dancers  were  in  full  swing  on  the  stage. 

The  green-room,  to  Johann,  seemed  full  of 
people,  all  pressing  about  Little  Jddel,  whom 
he  could  just  discern,  still  and  deathly  white, 
on  a  sofa,  A  man  in  a  frock-coat,  evidently 
a  doctor,  was  supporting  his  head.  He  turned 
to  take  a  glass  from  a  bystander,  answering 
someone's  question  as  lie  did  so. 

"  Yes,  a  bad  case  of  stage-fright,  no  doubt. 
But  the  poor  fellow  has  a  very  weak  heart. 
Still,  I  think  we  shall  get  him  round." 

The  fundamental  reserve  of  the  Teuton  no 
longer  gave  Johann  support.  He  was  shaken 
to  the  very  depths.  With  a  gasping  cry,  he 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  sofa  and 
grasped  his  son's  hand.  As  he  did  so,  the 
diminutive  figure  stirred,  the  blue  eyes  were 
opened. 

"My  father!"  murmured  Little  Jddel, 
smiling  faintly.  "  Oh,  my  father — take  me 
home  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Johann,  "  I  will.  Sunshine, 
I  will ! " 

He  lifted  the  lad  in  his  strong  arms  and 
strode  towards  the  door.  Half-way  across 
the  room,  however,  his  progress  was  barred 
by  Klasel  Stannes. 

"  Here,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  demanded 
the  perturbed  conjurer. 

"  Stand  out  of  tlie  way  !  "  Joliann  muttered 
hoarsely.  "  T  have  finished.  There  shall  be 
no  more  of  this  !  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 
"  It  is  only  stage-fright.  Next  time  you 
shall  go  on  with  him,  and  " 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way  !  " 

"  But  you  must  not  go  !  Are  you  mad  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  agreement  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  four  hundred  marks  ? 
Come,  don't  be  a  fool !  " 

Klasel,  genuinely  angry  and  alarmed  as  he 
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saw  his  villainous  schemes  endangered,  seized 
the  glass-blower's  arm  and  held  him  back, 
his  dark  ejes  aflame.  Johann,  however,  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  evasion.  Wrenching 
his  arm  free,  he  stepped  back  a  pace,  then 
dashed  his  fist  full  in  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  he  instinctively  realised  at  last  was  a 
callous,  black-hearted  scoundrel. 

Clapping  his  hands  to  his  face,  the  conjurer 
reeled  aside,  and  his  antagonist  went  forward 
quickly.  He  brushed  past  Herr  Eilart,  who 
had  just  entered  the  room,  he  heard  the 
director's  voice  spealfing  sharply,  was  con- 
scious of  the  silence  that  fell  on  all  there. 
But  what  was  happening  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared.  He  w^as  obsessed  with  one  over- 
whelming desire — to  take  Little  Jodel  home 
to  the  mother  he  had  treated  so  crnelly. 

Hurrying  along  the  narrow  corridor,  he 
almost  collided  with  a  woman  coming  towards 
him.  She  stood  still  and  held  out  her  arms. 
It  was  Mechel.  Johann  drew  a  deep  breath. 
Mechel!  How  did  she  come  to  be  here? 
He  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Yet  he 
understood  those  outstretched  arms,  and 
placed  Little  Jodel  in  them. 

Mechel  held  her  son  close  to  her,  and 
looked  steadily  into  her  husband's  stricken 
countenance. 

"  Hush,  meiji  lieh !  "  she  murmured,  as  if 
Johann  had  spoken.  "  There  is  no  need  for 
that    I  understand." 

"  I  think  I  understand,  too,"  said  a  quiet 
voice.  It  was  Herr  Eilart,  who  had  joined 
them.  "  Believe  me,  Fran  Arnalich,  I  did 
not  understand  before,  or  this  would 
never  have  happened.  I  am  profoundly 
grieved.  Btannes  lied  to  me,  as  he  has  hed 
to  us  all.  You  " — he  turned  to  Johann — 
*'  you  have  not  seen  this  letter.  Eead  it 
now.   I  want  to  keep  it — to  make  use  of  it." 

Johann-  took  the  letter  mechanically.  It 
was  addressed  to  his  wife  and  ran  as  follows — 

"  By  the  time  you  get  this,  your  clownish 
husband  and  the  idiot  boy  will  be  nearing 
Hamburg,  on  their  way  to  America.  They 
are  going  on  the  music-hall  stage.  Johann 
thinks  he  will  make  his  fortune.  I  do  not. 
In  any  case,  you  won't  see  them  again. 
When  you  are  in  the  workhouse,  I  hope  you 
will  remember,  every  day  of  your  miserable 
life,  the  man  who  bears  a  certain  mark  on 
his  right  hand,  the  man  who  always  pays  his 
debts — with  interest." 

Three  times  Johann  read  these  words 
before  he  grasped  their  full  significance  and 
understood  the  vile  plot  in  which  he  had  been 
so  easily  lured  hito  playing  his  despicable  part. 


"Mechel,"   he    said  heavily,  "Mechel, 

I  "    He  drew  a  trembling  hand  across 

his  forehead.  One  feeble  plea  came  to  him, 
and  he  gave  it  faltering  utterance. 

"  But  I — I  wrote  to  you— to  tell — to 
explain,"  he  muttered. 

Mechel  shook  her  head.  "  I  had  no  letter 
from  you,"  she  replied.  "  But  I  remembered 
what  he  said  before— that  evening  about 
Wurzbnrg,  and  I  came  here." 

Johann  was  silent,  dumb  with  shame  and 
remorse.  He  dropped  his  head,  unable  to 
meet  the  mild  gaze  of  his  wife. 

"  Of  course  your  letter  never  went,"  said 
Herr  Eilart.  "Stannes  would  see  to  that. 
But  he  shall  pay  for  this  knavery.  I  will 
attend  to  it.  Yes,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
now  is  to  get  the  little  fellow  home.  There 
is  a  train  for  Traunstein  at  nine-thirty.  I 
will  get  you  a  cab." 

The  music-hall  manager  was  a  kind-hearted 
man.  There  were  a  good  many  questions 
he  would  have  liked  to  ask,  but  he  remained 
mercifully  silent.  He  knew  what  was  best 
for  these  three  fellow-creatures  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  he  did  not  rest  from 
well-doing  until  he  had  seen  them  in  the 
train,  bound  for  home. 

*         *  *  *  * 

Mechel  looked  from  the  roll  of  velvet, 
tlie  handsome  stockings,  the  large  box  of 
OhoJcolade^  to  her  husband's  radiant  face. 

"  You  are  too  extravagant,  Johann,"  she 
said.  "You  cannot  afford  such  presents." 
But  the  light  in  her  eyes,  more  eloquent 
than  the  reproachful  words,  revealed  her 
delight. 

"Ah,  no,  Uehchen!''  replied  the  glass- 
blower.  "  Do  not  forget  I  am  now 
Au  fsfiher !  " 

"Yes.  But  why  all  this  to-day?  It  is 
not  my  birthday." 

"  Mechel,  remember  the  date  !  It  is  the 
eighteenth  of  June.  Five  years  ago  to-day 
we  knew  that  the  boy  was  mercifully  spared 
to  us,  and  /  knew  God  had  given  me  a  fresh 
chance  that  I  might  try  to  become  a  better 
man,  a  better  husband  and  father." 

"Try!"  echoed  the  w^oman.  "Johann, 
mem  lieh,  you  have  been  the  best  of 
husbands,  the  best  of  fathers,  all  these  years. 
But  hush  !    Listen  !  " 

Johann  raised  his  head.  "Yes,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  it  is  he  !  Quick,  the 
door  !  " 

He  put  his  arm  about  his  smiling  wife 
and  drew  her  with  him  to  meet  the  happiest 
young  man  in  all  Bavaria — Little  Jodel. 


MAYO   COLLEGE,  AJMERE/ 


The  Chiefs'  Colleges  of  India. 
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THERE  are  in  India  four  great  schools 
known  as  the  chiefs'  colleges.  Their 
common  object  is  to  provide  for  those 
boys  who  will  be  the  rulers,  or  the  most 
powerful  subjects  of  the  innumerable  Native 
States,  not  only  a  sound  education,  but  also 
such  a  moral  and  physical  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  fill  their  high  positions  with 
the  greatest  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  dependents.  To 
accomplish  this  as  effectively  as  possible,  it 
is  frankly  recognised  that  the  boys  are 
Indian,  and  will  rale  over  Indian  peoples, 
and  therefore  their  religions  are  respected 
and  their  habits  of  life  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible  in  all  essential  points.  The 
colleges  seek  to  train  up  a  new  race  of 
Indian  princes  by  giving  to  the  young 
chiefs  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
from  an  English  public  school  education, 
while  avoiding  the  dangerous  break  with 
all  their  old  traditions  and  sympathies  that 
would  be  involved  in  sending  them  to  be 
educated  in  England.    The  English  public 
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school  is  brought  to  India  and  modified  to 
suit  Indian  conditions,  instead  of  the  Indian 
boy  being  compelled  to  go  to  it  and  to  mould 
himself  at  all  points  to  its  pattern,  a  result 
which  in  after  years  might  go  far  to 
neutrahse  any  benefits  he  had  derived  from 
his  long  expatriation. 

The  four  colleges  gather  their  boys  roughly 
from  four  of  the  main  groups  of  Native 
States.  The  Rajkot  College  draws  on  the 
innumerable  small  States  of  Kathiawar.  The 
Aitchison  College  at  Lahore  relies  mainly  on 
the  Sikh  States  and  the  chieftainships  of 
Sindh,  but  also  throws  its  net  more  widely, 
for  I  saw  there  one  little  slant-eyed  boy  who 
came  from  four  days'  march  beyond  Simla. 
T'he  Mayo  College  at  Ajmere  exists  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  Rajput  States,  but  had  also  at 
one  time  a  number  of  boys  from  Central  India, 
who  would  naturally  have  been  sent  to  the 
Daly  College  at  Indore,  which  was  founded 
for  the  use  of  the  Central  Indian  States. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  the  prestige 
of  the  colleges  by  rigorous  rules  as  to  the 
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social  standing  of  the  boys  admitted.  At 
Lahore,  for  instance,  only  ruling  chiefs, 
emirs  of  Sindh,  hereditary  darbaris,  or  the 
sons  of  any  of  these,  are  taken,  and  whether 
a  boy  is  eligible  or  not  is  a  question  answered 
at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  local  Almanach 
de  Gotfia. 

The  colleges  are  under  the  general  control 
of  the  Government  of  India,  wdiich  also 
allows  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  European  staffs,  but  are  mainly  kept  up 
by  endowments  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  boys. 
Each  college  has  an  English  principal,  witli 
an  English  vice-principal,  and  sometimes  a 
third  Englishman,  but  otherwise  the  teachers 
are  Natives.  The  fees  payable  vary  greatly, 
not  only  as  between  the  different  colleges, 
but  as  between  the  boys  of  the  same  college. 
They  are  generally  calculated  according  to 
the  revenue  and  dignity  of  each  individual. 
It  is  therefore  considered  only  a  sign  of 
proper  honour  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  first- 
class  chief  in  Kathiawar  should  pay  tw^o 
hundred  rupees  a  month,  while  a  l)oy  of 
lesser  rank  at  the  same  college  pays  only 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five.  At  Lahore  a 
powerful  ruling  chief  would  pay  as  much  as 
three  thousand  rupees  a  year,  while  boys  of 
inferior  dignity  paid  six  hundred.  All  these 
fees  are  for  tuition  only,  as  each  boy  finds 
his  own  food  and  servants.  As  a  young 
chief  of  high  rank  frequently  keeps  one  or 
more  ponies  also  at  his  own  expense,  the 
annual  cost  of  his  education  is  not  small, 
and  he  would  be  the  first  to  express  his 
indignation  if  it  were. 

At  Lahore  many  of  the  newer  public 
buildings  are  in  a  style  of  architecture  that 
is  apparently  confined  to  that  leafy  city. 
This  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  modern  life  of  the  more  severe  architecture 
favoured  by  Akbar,  as  the  buildings  of  Sir 
Swinton  Jacobs  adapt  the  more  ornamented 
style  of  Akbar's  successors.  Whether  this 
be  a  true  history  of  its  origin  or  not,  it  is 
undeniably  a  successful  and  beautiful  form 
of  modern  Oriental  architecture,  and  the 
Aitchison  College,  which  lies  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  is  a  good  specimen  of  it. 
The  college  stands  in  the  middle  of  ample 
grounds,  and,  as  I  wandered  uncertainly 
through  them,  I  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
boys,  who,  with  excellent  English  and  perfect 
manners,  directed  me  to  the  principal's 
bungalow  at  the  end  of  a  long,  shady  alley. 
The  principal  then  very  kindly  showed  me 
everything.  The  college  owns  so  much  land 
that,  after  providing  for  a  cricket  ground, 
several  hockey  and  football  grounds,  a  riding- 


school,  and  a  farm,  it  has  still  a  surplus  that 
it  can  let  off.  By  the  rent  received  from 
this,  and  by  the  sale  of  superfluous  vegetables 
from  the  farm,  it  receives  sufficient  income 
to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  playing-fields. 

The  main  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  has  handsome  porticoes  of 
marble,  and,  above,  a  cupola  and  clock-tower. 
Inside  is  a  large  marble-paved  hall  and  a 
number  of  class-rooms,  all  with  w^hite  walls 
decorated  with  severely  dignified  panels.  The 
boys  live  in  three  houses  behind  the  main 
building.  Except  in  the  case  of  brothers, 
each  boy  has  a  room  to  himself.  I  went 
into  one  or  two  of  these  rooms.  They  w^ere 
large,  fight,  and  lofty,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  studies  of  an  average  English  public 
school,  although  the  silver  cups,  the  athletic 
groups,  and  the  photographs  of  particular 
friends,  which  occupied  every  corner,  made  a 
very  familiar  scheme  of  decoration.  In  the 
middle  of  each  house  is  a  large  general  room 
which  is  used  in  the  Mahommedan  house  as 
a  mess-room,  but  in  the  Sikh  and  Hindoo 
houses  as  a  recreation-room,  for  the  boys  of 
those  religions  still  prefer  to  eat  alone. 

Hard  by  the  boarding-houses  is  a  good 
gymnasium,  and  at  a  little  greater  distance  a 
mosque  built  by  the  late  Eajah  of  Bahawalpur. 
He  was  an  old  boy  of  the  college  and  a 
devout  Mahommedan,  dying,  indeed,  at  an 
early  age  on  his  return  journey  from  Mecca. 
It  was  hoped  soon  to  liave  also  a  temple  for 
the  Hindoo  boys  and  a  dharamsala  for  the 
Sikhs.  • 

When  I  visited  the  college,  there  were 
eighty  or  ninety  boys  there,  of  all  ages,  from 
eight  to  twenty.  They  seemed  a  most 
gentlemanly  lot,  intelligent  and  full  of  life. 
They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  wealthy,  so  that 
although  some  of  them  do  keep  ponies, 
neither  polo  nor  mounted  volunteering  is 
encouraged. 

The  Mayo  College  stands  in  a  small  park 
on  the  outskirts  of  Ajmere.  A  straight 
avenue  leads  up  to  it,  with  a  gymkhana 
ground  on  one  side.  The  central  building, 
of  white  marble  in  an  Orientalate  style,  dis- 
appointed me,  as  I  was  not  so  much  impressed 
by  it  as  I  had  expected  to  be  from  its  great 
reputation.  In  the  original  plan  there  was 
only  provision  for  five  class-rooms,  so  that, 
when  I  w^as  there,  the  central  hall  was  much 
encumbered  by  seats  for  two  classes,  as  well 
as  by  the  billiard  tables  that  more  properly 
belonged  to  it.  However,  more  class-rooms 
were  being  built  at  the  back,  and  this 
congestion  would  soon  be  relieved.  From 
the  roof  the  general  plan  of  the  college  can  be 
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seen.  At  the  back  a  straight  path  leads  to 
the  principal's  bungalow,  and  in  a  horse-shoe 
on  either  side  are  various  boarding-houses. 
These  are  of  different  designs,  some  of  them 
very  handsome,  and,  standing  as  they  do  at 
a  good  distance  from  one  another  among 
shady  trees,  produce  a  very  pleasant  general 
effect.  Each  house  is  built  and  supported 
by  a  separate  State — Jaipore,  Bikanir,  and  so 
on — for  the  boys  of  that  State,  and  as  these 


The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar 
is  divided  and  subdivided  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  Native  States,  some 
of  them  so  tiny  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  so 
imposing  a  title.  They  were  rescued  by  the 
British  power  from  the  advancing  might 
of  the  Claikwar,  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm and  obliterate  them.  Now  they  are 
arranged  in  six  classes,  according  to  their 
relative  importance,   and    their  existence 
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durbars  also  endowed  the  college  at  the 
start,  and  the  Government  of  India  pays  the 
European  staff,  all  the  boys  have  to  pay  for 
here  is  the  keep  of  themselves,  their  servants, 
and  their  ponies.  There  were  then  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  at  Ajmere  ;  but  many 
of  these  come  from  Central  India,  and  as 
the  Daly  College  resumes  its  proper  place  in 
the  general  scheme,  Ajmere  will  no  longer 
])e  able  to  draw  on  that  part  of  India.  As 
the  class  for  which  these  colleges  exist  is, 
and  must  be,  strictly  limited,  the  result  of 
this  will  be  that  the  Mayo  College  will 
decrease  in  numbers. 


guaranteed.  The  college  at  Rajkot  is  in  an 
excellent  central  position  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  young  chiefs  of  all  these 
little  principalities.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
the  chiefs'  colleges,  but  does  not  differ  in 
outward  appearance  very  greatly  from  those 
already  described.  The  buildings  enclose 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  are  two  storeys 
high,  built  of  stone  in  a  simple  style,  with  a 
verandah  on  each  floor,  enclosed  by  pointed 
arches.  The  central  block  is  crowned  by  a 
clock  tower,  and  contains  the  class-rooms, 
the  office,  and  the  main  hall.  In  this  room, 
which  is  plain  without  meanness,  are  portraits 
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of  former  Political  Agents  for  Kathiawar — the 
title  is  now  superseded  bj  the  more  dignified 
one  of  Agent  to  the  Governor  in  Kathiawar — 
and  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
boys  who  have  been  at  the  school.  The 
boys'  rooms  are  in  the  two  wings.  One  of 
these  was  partly  built  by  the  late  Rajah  of 
Bliarnnagar,  a  fact  commemorated  by  his 
bust,  presented  by  the  present  rajah,  his  son, 
and  placed  on  a  bracket  on  the  outside  wall. 
Each  boy  at  Eajkot  has  a  small  suite  of  rooms. 
In  front  is  a  large  airy  sitting-room,  furnished 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  rooms  at 
A j mere.  As  a  rule,  one  conspicuous  piece 
of  furniture  is  a  glass-fronted  wardrobe — 
or  almirah,  in  Anglo-Indian  parlance — 
filled  with  large  stocks  of  neatly-folded 
cotton  clothes.  Behind  is  a  bedroom,  a  bath- 
room, and  a  small  room  where  the  boy  takes 
his  meals.  In  a  separate  row  of  buildings 
at  the  back  each  has  his  kitchen.  Most 
boys  have  three  servants  apiece,  including 
their  cook,  and  if  they  ride,  as  most  of  them 
do,  then  a  syce  or  syces  in  addition.  There 
are  about  forty  boys  at  the  school,  of  whom 
seven  are  Mahommedan.  The  latter  all  mess 
together,  but  so  far  the  Hindoo  boys  will 
not,  and,  of  course,  no  pressure  is  brought  on 
them  to  do  so.  The  stables  lie  at  a  httle 
distance  in  the  middle  of  a  very  pretty 
garden.  Not  only  do  most  of  the  boys  ride, 
l)ut  many  of  them  play  polo,  and  the  school 
has  a  mounted  corps,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  smartness.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
college  are  the  playing-fields  and  a  couple  of 
tennis-courts,  on  which  some  of  the  young 
chiefs  play  a  very  good  game,  for  although 
some  of  them  have  an  inherited  tendency  to 
become  too  stout  for  their  years,  this  does 
not  seem  to  impair  their  activity.  There 
is  a  large  gymnasium  near  by,  that  looks 
rather  like  a  Frencli  railway  station,  and 
a  swimming-bath.  The  boys  pay  fees  here 
that  vary  according  to  their  rank,  and 
pay  for  their  food  and  their  ponies  in 
addition.  They  seem  almost  prosaically  well 
turned  out  and  well-mannered.  It  was  not 
ever  thus,  if  old  rumours  are  to  be  believed. 
According  to  one  of  these,  intrigues  and 
disputes  as  to  succession  were  so  rife  wdien 
the  college  was  first  started,  only  some 
thirty-six  years  ago,  that  sentries  had  to  be 
posted  round  the  playing-fields  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  some  of  the  illustrious 
cricketers  by  their  dissatisfied  relations. 

The  Daly  College  at  Indore  has  endured 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  For  a  time 
it  opened  its  doors  to  boys  of  a  class  below 
that  for  which  it  was  intended,  with  an 


inevitable  loss  of  prestige.  Its  old  main 
buildings  also,  although  by  no  means 
unattractive  in  the  absolute,  were  for 
some  reason  designed  with  great  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  climate.  Their  high 
roofs,  large  W'indows  looking  to  the  south, 
and  absence  of  verandahs,  made  them  quite 
unsuitable  for  India. 

However,  under  new  auspices,  the  Daly 
College  is  already  resuming  its  rightful  place 
among  the  chiefs'  colleges.  Comprehensive 
plans  for  new  buildings  on  a  new  site  were 
made,  and  have  now  materiahsed  in  buildings 
which  are  excellent  examples  of  modern 
rather  ornate  Oriental.  These  buildings, 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  Viceroy,  include 
a  large  hall  containing  an  excellent  collection 
of  portraits  of  Central  India  rajahs  by  Mr. 
Hei'bert  Olivier.  At  the  same  time  great 
care  is  being  taken  about  the  admission  of 
new  boys,  so  that  the  course  of  a  few  years 
will  eliminate  any  remaining  representatives 
of  the  laxity  of  recent  times.  Difficulties 
there  are  in  plenty,  one  of  which  is  that  bine 
blood  and  well-filled  purses  do  not  invariably 
go  together  in  India  any  more  than  in 
other  countries,  so  that  the  fees  charged  here 
are  much  below  those  charged  at  the  other 
colleges,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  maintain 
both  the  requisite  standard  of  boy  and  of 
building  without  some  endowment  or  subsidy. 
But  that  this  will  be  forthcoming,  there 
cannot  be  much  question. 

I  had  a  chance  here  of  seeing  more  of  the 
boys  than  at  any  other  of  the  colleges.  Many 
of  them,  especially  the  younger  ones,  had  a 
great  look  of  good  breeding  and  intelligence, 
with  pleasant  manners,  although  more  or 
less  shy  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
English  they  knew\  Their  natural  desire 
for  gorgeous  raiment  had  been  discouraged, 
and  they  wore  the  long  coat  of  fine 
cloth  of  the  Native  gentleman,  and  turbans 
of  colours  that  varied  according  to  the 
boarding-house  they  were  in.  Sometimes 
they  still  clung  to  a  gaily-embroidered 
waistcoat,  which  seemed  to  be  the  mark  of 
a  school  "  swell "  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  boy 
batting  in  such  a  waistcoat,  with  a  turban, 
a  flowing  white  shirt,  and  pads  over  his 
jodhpores,  was  rather  startling.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  applied  mainly  to  the  older 
boys,  and  was  not  too  sternly  discouraged, 
as  it  is  part  of  the  present  policy  not  to  try 
to  change  too  much  at  once.  The  younger 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  playing  football, 
looked  like  any  English  boys,  except  for 
their  brown  knees  and  faces  and  the  long 
lock  of  hair  on  their  crowns.    It  was  quite 
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surprising  to  see  the  ordinary  human  boy 
emerge  from  what  one  regarded  as  creatures 
of  a  sort  of  ninepin  shape,  owing  to  their 
big  turbans  and  long  straight  coats.  They 
played  football  with  a  good  deal  of  dash, 
and  were  extremely  lithe  and  active,  and 
were,  to  the  least  trained  eye,  of  a  very 
different  class  to  their  bigger  opponents  of 
the  Residency  school,  in  little  jackets,  round 
caps,  and  flowing  dhoties.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  play  football  on  grass  at 
Indore,  as  the  rich  black  cotton  soil  is 
very  hard  and  cracks  badly  in  all  directions. 
So  the  ground  is  lightly  ploughed,  which 


Most  of  the  boys  are  Hindoos,  and  every 
evening  there  is  service  in  the  little  school 
temple.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  school 
priest  and  the  school  munshi,  certain  Hindoo 
festivals  and  certain  Mahommedan  festivals 
are  kept  as  holidays,  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
the  Christian  festivals,  which  all  branches  of 
the  Government  of  India  observe.  In  every 
way  possible  the  boys'  religion  and  customs 
are  treated  with  respect,  each  Hindoo  boy, 
for  instance,  having  his  own  kitchen,  in 
which  he  takes  his  meals  by  himself.  I 
noticed  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  prejudice  against  drinking  soda-water 
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gets  rid  of  the  cracks  and  makes  the  going  a 
little  softer  ;  but  the  result  is  not  ideal,  as 
the  surface  is  very  rough  and  painful  to  fall 
on.  For  the  same  reason,  the  cricket  pitch 
is  laid  with  matting.  Cricket  and  football 
do  not  keep  jealously  to  their  own  seasons, 
but  go  on  simultaneously  or  alternately  as 
happens  to  be  convenient.  The  boys  seem 
very  keen  on  the  games,  and  are  formidable 
opponents  for  any  teams  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  own  size  or  a  bit  bigger. 
Some  of  the  boys  ride  occasionally  with  the 
local  hounds — half-a-dozen  couple  of  Aire- 
dales that  hunt  jackal  and  wild-cat — and 
there  are  several  tennis-courts, 


in  company  after  a  game  of  football,  but  I 
believe  that  this  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
official  ruling  on  the  part  of  the  priest. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  which  was  a  holiday, 
a  wandering  juggler  appeared,  who  was 
engaged,  after  a  good  deal  of  bargaining, 
to  give  the  boys  a  performance.  From  the 
two  baskets  slung  across  his  shoulder  at 
the  ends  of  a  long  stick  he  produced  his 
apparatus,  which  included  a  dejected  cobra. 
His  performance,  which  was  not  very  re- 
markable except  for  some  clever  sleight  of 
hand,  was  followed  by  the  boys  with  intense 
interest.  But  they  most  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  syce  who  was  impressed 
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assistant,  like  the  gentlemen  who  at  home 
are  asked  to  kindly  step  up  on  to  the 
platform,  only  here  the  platform  was  a  patch 
of  sunny  ground  by  one  of  the  boarding- 
houses.  The  syce  had  to  submit  with  what 
grace  he  might  to  the  apparent  complete 
destruction  of  his  turban,  and,  when  his 
turban  w^as  taken  from  him,  he  produced  some 
nondescript  piece  of  rag  from  somewhere, 
which  he  wound  round  his  head,  so  as  not  to 
appear  disrespectfully  uncovered  before  us. 
Next  day  I  heard  thatpthere  was  great  indigna- 
tion expressed  by  some  of  the  boys  at  finding 
at  the  back  of  the  house  a  ball  that  the  juggler 
had  made  a  show  of  throwing  into  space. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  immemorial 
tricks  of  the  juggler  was  a  show  given  one 
evening  by  some  natives  who  were  touring 
the  country  with  a  cinematograph.  The 
pictures,  which  had  been  carefully  censored 
for  the  occasion,  were  a  curious  medley. 
The  comic  slides  w^ere  French,  and  some  of 
the  coloured  ones  German,  while  most 
of  the  songs  with  which  a  gramophone 
occasionally  "obliged  "  were  English,  though 
one  or  two  of  them  were  in  the  vernacular. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
odds  and  ends  of  films  that  purported  to 
be  scenes  of  the  Russian  War,  but  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  faked  in  Paris. 
These  battles  were  what  the  boys  liked  best. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  thought  that 
life  at  a  chiefs'  college  is  a  continuous  round 
of  games  and  entertainments.  I  naturally 
saw  the  boys  almost  entirely  out  of  school, 
and,  as  I  happened  to  come  at  a  time  when 
there  w-ere  several  whole  holidays,  I  was 
interested  to  see  that  they  had  a  healthy 
and  natural  taste  for  amusements.  More- 
over, as  the  aim  of  the  colleges  is  not  to  turn 
out  scholars,  but  men  equipped  at  all  points 
to  rule,  both  the  games  and  the  amusements 
play  an  important  part  in  the  education. 
The  colleges,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out,  do  not 
have  to  work  up  to  any  particular  examination. 
This  allows  the  curriculum  to  be  adapted  to 
the  probable  wants  of  the  exceptional  class 
of  boy  concerned,  and  to  include  instruction 
in  various  questions  of  administration,  such 
as  the  land  revenue,  which  would  not  be 
given  to  boys  who  were  looking  forward  to 
a  professional  or  university  career. 

The  boys  seemed^  to  be  happy  and  under 
excellent  control,  and  to  be  handled  with 
much  sympathy  and  insight.  Although  the 
masters  play  games  with  them,  the  differences 
of  religion  and  tradition  cannot  allow  of 
such  intimate  and  constant  relations  as 
exist  nowadays  in  English  public  schools 


between  master  and  boys,  but,  as  far  as  such 
differences  permit,  the  example  of  an  English 
public  school  is  followed,  especially  in  the 
endeavour  to  create  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps. 

It  should,  I  think,  be  added  that  these 
colleges  have  in  many  cases  a  great  and 
peculiar  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the 
home  life  of  the  boys.  Where  this  is  still 
subject  to  old-fashioned  and  reactionary  in- 
fluences, more  particularly  the  influence  of 
the  zenana,  there  is  great  danger  that  all 
the  good  done  at  the  school  may  be  counter- 
acted either  during  the  holidays  or  when 
the  boy  has  left.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  guard  against  this,  and  the  chief  hope 
lies  in  building  up  the  character  of  the 
individual  boy  and  in  waiting  for  the 
gradual  inoculation  of  the  Native  States  with 
the  new  ideas  of  responsibility  and  the  new 
ideals  of  life,  which  these  colleges  are  trying 
to  diffuse.  In  the  case  of  a  young  chief 
who  is  still  a  minor,  the  Government  of 
India  maintains  a  more  or  less  close  super- 
vision over  his  State  and  over  him  after  he 
has  left  the  college,  and  he  is  not  invested 
with  his  full  powers,  if  possible,  until  there  is 
seen  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  he  will 
use  them  well.  Naturally,  the  acquisition 
of  his  full  powers  is  eager] y  looked  forward 
to  by  a  young  chief  as  an  official  sign 
of  manhood,  as  men  of  other  ranks  and 
countries  desire  their  commission  or  call  to  the 
Bar.  While  I  was  at  Indore,  a  pleasant  young 
rcijah  called.  He  was  an  old  boy  of  the  school, 
and  most  anxious  for  his  powers.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  employing  himself  writing  a  history 
of  the  Mahrattas,  but  I  doubt  if  his  literary 
enthusiasm  will  survive  the  grant  of  his  powers. 

India  has  few  more  interesting  questions 
than  that  of  the  Native  States,  and  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  methods  of  dealing  with  it 
seems  to  be  by  way  of  the  chiefs'  colleges. 
We  have  by  treaty  guaranteed  the  States 
their  independence,  but  by  means  of  these 
colleges  we  hope  more  and  more  to  insure 
that  their  rulers  shall  be  men  alive  to  the 
opportunities  and  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  great  position — that  they 
shall  be  men  who,  while  they  are  in  touch 
to  some  extent  at  least  with  modern  thought 
and  progress,  shall  be  still  essentially  in 
sympathy  with  their  peoples.  Wherever  an 
enlightened  and  capable  Native  ruler  is 
found,  he  is  himself  the  best  guarantee  of 
the  independence  of  his  State,  for  he  removes 
the  only  excuse  that  we  allow  for  interference, 
and  the  erection  of  a  class  of  such  men 
should  tend  not  to  the  extinction,  but  to  the 
permanence  of  Native  rule  in  India. 
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IVE  little  boys  were 
playing  along  the 
suburban  street. 
Jim  Cunningliam 
and  Bob  Mackensie 
were  holding  the 
former's  tiny  front 
plot — one  could 
not  call  it  a  garden 
— against  the  reso- 
lute attack  of  Jack 
Smitli,  David  Evans,  and  Teddy  Flinch. 
All  were  armed  with  wooden  swords  made 
from  some  packing-case  and  partially 
wrapped  about  with  tinfoil  tea  wrappers, 
vvhich  gave  the  blades  a  most  realistic 
shining  in  the  March  sun.  These  weapons 
have,  as  you  know,  a  magnificent  habit  of 
drawing  blood — from  the  lacerated  hand 
of  the  user.  The  cold  wind  of  the  equinox 
came  tearing  down  the  long  road  of  little  red 
houses,  all  as  uniform  as  a  cpmpany  of  the 
Guards,  whirling  paper  and  straws  before  it, 
and  making  the  old  shiver  and  the  young 
breathe  deep. 

The  district  was  inhabited  by  the  better 
kind  of  artisan  and  mechanic,  and  the  smoke 
from  a  dozen  factories  and  motor- works  was 
careering  away  at  right  angles  to  the  tall 
chimneys.  At  the  top  of  the  street  an 
almond  tree,  relic  of  a  departed  country 
residence,  was  unfolding  its  exquisite  pink 
buds  into  yet  more  delicate  blossoms. 

Jack,  David,  and  Teddy  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  little  iron  gate  with  showers  of 
blows — which  broke  one  of  the  swords — 
and  wild  yells  of  victory.  Jim  and  Bol) 
rallied  in  the  porch,  whilst  Bob  waved  his 
"  splintered "  sabre  and  turned  to  urge  on 
the  heroic  but  exhausted  army  which  surged 
about  the  Norman  keep.  It  was  then  that 
Jim  suddenly  called  to  him — 

"  Stop  !  Look  !  You're  bleeding  !  " 
Bob  glanced  at  his  hand  and  saw  that 
it  and  the  sword-hilt  were  red  and  smeary. 
He  dropped  his  weapon  and  discovered  one 
or  two  splinter  jags  from  which  a  little 
blood  still  oozed.  The  westering  sun  was 
shining  in  a  flood  of  golden  hght  from  under 
a  heavy  cloud — shining  directly  between 
two  of  the  blue-slated  stables  on  the  other 


side  of  the  street.  Bob  looked  scared  and 
might  have  "  blubbed,"  but  at  that  moment 
they  all  became  aware  of  a  real  soldier 
standing  on  the  pavement.  He  w^as  haloed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  sunlight.  His  scarlet 
tunic  showed  through  his  open  khaki  great- 
coat, and  on  his  breast  were  medals.  He 
carried  a  silver-mounted  stick,  and  on  the 
side  of  his  peaked  cap,  with  its  red  band  and 
brass  badge,  was  a  little  rosette  of  tricolour 
ribbon.  In  that  light  one  could  not  well 
distinguish  his  features — all  that  the  boys 
saw  were  his  bright  blue  eyes  and,  vaguely, 
a  moustache.  And  so  he  stood,  appearing 
to  them,  against  the  flaming  disc  of  the  sun, 
the  soldier  of  their  dreams,  and  spoke — 

"  Hallo,  youngster  !  What  have  you  done 
to  your  hand  ?  "  He  took  Bob's  dirty  little 
fist,  saying  :  "  Let's  have  a  look  at  it."  And 
then :  "  You've  got  a  splinter  in  there,  my 
lad.  I'll  take  it  out,  shall  I  ?  It'll  fester 
if  you  let  it  be." 

The  boys  gathered  round  him  as  he 
opened  a  penknife. 

"  There — d'you  see  it,  under  the  skin  ? 
I  won't  hurt  you.  There's  a  man  !  Never 
mind  that  drop  of  blood — it's  tending  the 
wounded  after  the  battle,  eh  ?  Now  you  get 
it  washed  and  a  bit  of  clean  rag  on  your 
fist ;  I've  known  hands  come  off  for  less 
than  that — neglected  !  " 

Jim  Cunningham  looked  up  at  the  great 
man  and  summoned  courage  to  ask — 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  real  w^ar,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  yes — lots  !  " 
And  liave  you  ever  killed  an  enemy  ?  " 
put  in  Teddy. 

The  man's  eyes  changed  ;  just  a  suspicion 
of  a  cloud  dulled  their  brilliant,  far-seeing 
blue. 

"  Ah,  well  "  he  said.     And  then  a 

voice  called  "  B-o-o-b  !  "  from  three  doors 
away,  and  he  went  on — 

"  Is  that  your  ma  ?  Well,  I'll  just  come 
along  and  tell  her  about  your  hand.  Have 
you  got  any  big  brothers  ?  So  long,  my 
l)oys  !    You'll  all  be  soldiers  one  day,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  they  said,  as  he  walked  stiff- 
kneed  to  where  Bob's  mother  was  w^aiting. 
She  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  the 
recruiter  w'ent  away  well  satisfied.    It  was 
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his  business  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people  of  the  district  where  his  regiment 
had  sent  him  to  persuade  the  young  men  to 
carry  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  homes — 
and  be  paid  for  it.  He  w^as  installed  in  one 
of  the  little  red  houses,  and  displayed  the 
gorgeous  posters  setting  forth  the  uniforms 
and  advantages  of  the  Army.  After  this 
he  sometimes  talked  to  the  five  boys,  and 
told  them  of  w^onderful  lands  and  happen- 
ings and  men,  which  w^ere  all  mixed  up 
with  "  the  battalion  "  and  "  the  East "  and 
unintelligible  names.  But  they  never  got 
him  to  tell  whether  he  had  killed  an  enemy. 

II. 

Ten  years  slipped  quietly  past  and  became 
memories.  The  tenth  of  a  century  had 
fallen  from  the  broodiug  future  and  been 
added  to  the  ever-dying  past.  The  five  little 
boys  were  five  young  men,  and  walked  out 
with  five,  or  more,  sweethearts.  They  had 
adopted  various  forms  of  employment,  by 
which  they  earned  just  enough  to  keep  alive. 

But,  during  the  tenth  year,  things  w^ent 
hardly  in  the  district,  and  Jim  Cunningham, 
Bob  Mackensie,  and  Ted  Flinch  were  out  of 
work. 

March  had  come  again,  with  icy  winds  and 
rain  and  freezing  snow.  The  almond  tree 
at  the  top  of  the  long  road  of  red  houses  w^as 
waiting  for  the  mild  south-west  w^eatlier 
before  venturing  to  bloom.  It  w^as  much 
larger,  and  the  houses  much  dingier,  than 
w^hen  the  five  played  at  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded armies  which  stormed  the  Norman 
keep,  than  when  Indians  lurked  on  the 
waste  lands — nosv  all  built  over — and  the 
now  vanished  stream  was  the  Rubicon,  or 
Borodino,  or  Ganges.  The  five  friends  never 
played  now  ;  they  larked  or  frequented  the 
local  young  men's  club  or  the  public  bars, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  They  had 
forgotten — oh,  everything  that  men  should 
remember. 

Well,  one  shivery  afternoon,  Jim,  Bob,  and 
Ted  were  standing  outside  the  town  hall, 
in  a  state  of  abject  discontent,  when  round 
the  corner  sauntered  a  soldier  stamped  with 
the  hall-marks  of  the  veteran.  He  eyed  the 
three  youths  as  he  passed,  and  then  turned 
back  and  said — 

"  You  look  likely  youngsters.  Why  don't 
you  join  the  Army  ?  "  And  he  expatiated  on 
its  almost  miraculous  advantages.  They 
walked  beside  him,  and  outside  a  swing-door 
he  stopped  and  asked  them  to  have  a  drink. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  recruiting-sergeant 
shepherded  his  thinly-clad  sheep  on  to  a  tram 


and  conveyed  them  to  the  depot,  where  they 
w^ere  examined  by  the  medical  officer  and 
found  to  be  physically  fit  to  serve  His 
Majesty  as  Royal  Fusiliers. 

So,  references  as  to  character  being 
satisfactory,  and  the  usual  formulas  gone 
through,  they  were  given  numbers  and  sent 
to  the  first  of  the  canvas-suited  squads  that 
drilled  on  the  barrack  square,  where  one 
could  see  the  British  soldier  in  all  stages  of 
his  making,  the  instructors  representing  the 
highly-finished  article.  In  due  course  they 
were  drafted  into  different  companies  of  the 
same  battalion. 

A  year  later.  Jack  Smith  and  David  Evans, 
hearing  that  the  Service  was  not  "  half  a  bad 
game,"  and  being  sick  to  death  of  eighteen 
bob  a  week  and  practical  slavery,  joined 
their  three  comrades. 

Now,  David  Evans  was  put  into  the  same 
room  with  Jim  Cunningham,  and  in  that 
room  was  a  bully  called  Phillips,  of  whom 
even  the  corporal  seemed  afraid.  At  the 
young  men's  club  in  Acton,  David  had 
been  a  "dab"  at  single-sticks  and  fencing,  and 
had  learned  a  trick  from  the  curate  which 
enabled  him  to  get  home  on  a  man's  collar- 
bone almost  every  time  he  wanted  to.  The 
instructor  in  the  admirable  gymnasium  soon 
picked  him  out  as  a  youngster  likely  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  battalion,  and  this  incensed 
Phillips,  who  was  keen  on  the  sticks  himself, 
and  could  beat  any  man  in  the  company. 
He  got  "a  down"  on  Evans  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  the  room,  and  sneered  at  his 
sword-play. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  Fll  take  you  on  ter- 
morrer  and  knock  the  stuffin'  outer  yer  ! 
Ah,  we'll  hear  what  th'  instruct'r'll  say 
then !  He  always  was  a  fool,  was  old 
Mulligan  !  I'll  show  yer  !  "  He  seasoned 
his  sentences  on  all  occasions  with  the 
unthinkable  w^ords  which  strike  the  ear  of 
the  gently  born  like  blows. 

The  next  day  Evans  and  Phillips,  helmeted 
and  leather-clad,  faced  each  other  in  the 
"gym.,"  and,  after  a  little  fencing,  David  got 
in  the  curate's  cut,  the  end  of  the  stick 
falling  just  on  the  left  collar-bone  of  his 
adversary.  Phillips  got  angry  at  once,  and 
David  got  in  again — whack  ! — and  again — 
smack  !  Phillips  paused  after  acknowledging 
the  hit,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  behind  his 
wire  screen. 

"  'Ere,  'ow  do  yer  do  it  ?  You've 
marked  me  !  There  ain't  no  bloomin'  need 
to  stop  to  salute  I  Come  on  !  "  And  he 
swore,  and  they  went  at  it  hammer-and- 
tongs  ;  but  every  now  and  then  Evans  got 
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home  on  that  bruised  collar-bone.  Finally 
Phillips  yelled,  slashing  blindly — 

"  Tell  me  'ow  yer  do  it !  Tell  me  'ow 
to  do  it,  or  I'll  make  yer  life  a  bloomin' 
hell ! " 

But  then  Mulligan  came  up,  and  the  fight 
stopped. 

However,  a  few  days  later,  the  quarrel 
came  to  a  head.  In  the  morning  there  had 
been  a  row  because  Phillips  had  wilfully 
dirtied  Evans's  belt,  which  was  laid  out  to 
dry.  A  more  filthy  trick  cannot  be  imagined. 
Cunningham,  who  now  had  nearly  two  years' 
service,  gave  the  bully  the  rough  edge  of  his 
tongue,  and,  had  not  the  colour-sergeant 
come  into  the  room,  there  might  have  been 
a  bust  up  there  and  then.  As  it  was, 
Cunningham  challenged  Phillips  to  meet 
him  "  in  the  bushes,"  and  Evans  chipped  in, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  his  fight  and  his 
right. 

At  dinner,  in  the  company  dining-hall, 
Evans  and  Cunningham  sat  side  by  side. 
Phillips  came  in  a  little  late,  and,  as  he 
passed,  he  gave  Evans  a  clout  on  the  ear — 
"  in  fun,"  he  said  later.  But  Cunningham 
got  mad.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and  it  was 
Irish  stew  day.  He  picked  up  a  big  basin 
of  scalding  soup,  in  which  swam  potatoes 
and  meat,  and  banged  it  down  on  Phillips's 
head  ;  and  as  the  man  collapsed  on  the 
floor,  smothered  in  the  mess  and  his  own 
blood,  the  officer  of  the  day  arrived,  and  the 
orderly-sergeant  called  the  room  to  attention. 

Well,  they  marched  Cunningham  to  the 
guard-room  and  Phi  hips  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  next  day  they  were  up  before  the 
commanding  officer,  who  was  a  just  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  confined  Cunningham 
to  barracks  for  ten  days,  and  made  some 
pointed  remarks  about  bullying,  and  how  it 
ruined  young  soldiers  and  the  morale  of  a 
company. 

In  course  of  time  the  battalion  went  to 
Ireland. 

Every  year  the  East  drew  the  drafts  across 
the  seas  and  took  them  to  her  mysterious 
bosom,  whilst  she  returned  such  of  those 
who  had  gone  to  her  formerly,  and  as  had 
not  been  slain  in  her  embrace.  But  every 
man  who  came  home  was  marked  for  ever  by 
his  sojourn  in  her  arms.  Evans  pictured  her 
as  a  mighty  and  magic  goddess,  who  sat 
smiling  always,  though  her  feet  were  lapped 
by  blood,  and  death  stood  at  her  shoulder. 
Yes,  she  sat  beneath  the  sunrise.  But  then 
Evans  came  of  Welsh  stock,  and  got  books 
from  the  regimental  library. 

So  the  East  presently  called  to  our  five 


Fusiliers,  and  they,  perforce,  answered, 
packed  their  kits,  and  departed. 

III. 

Five  years  of  routine,  broken  by  one  cholera 
camp,  passed  aw^ay,  and  we  find  the  five 
comrades  reduced  to  four.  Poor  Jack  Smith 
died  of  dysentery  and  malaria. 

Jim  Cunningham  and  David  Evans  had 
been  promoted  to  sergeants,  and  had  got 
married.  Bob  Mackensie  was  a  corporal,  and 
Ted  Flinch  had  remained  a  private.  He 
did  not  wish  for  any  stripes.  He  was  a 
trusted  soldier,  and  liked  jogging  quietly 
along,  often  chosen  for  responsible  but 
"  soft  "  jobs.  He  was  a  bit  of  an  artist,  and 
painted  scenery  for  the  theatre,  and  drew 
plans  in  the  orderly  room,  or  made  sketches 
of  things  that  struck  his  fancy.  One  way 
and  another  he  made  quite  a  bit  above  his 
pay.  He  had  a  native  wife  in  the  bazaar, 
and  spoke  Hindustani  fluently.  He  was 
always  valuable  for  licking  new  drafts  into 
shape. 

The  old  commanding  officer  had  gone 
home,  and  a  Major  Rene  Ulwood-Colne  was 
given  the  command,  and  he  was  not  a  good 
man  to  be  master  of  a  thousand  lives. 
Technically  admirable — yes.  Excellent  as  a 
subordinate  officer — in  fact,  perfect  up  to 
now  in  all  his  records — yes.  But— well,  the 
battalion  was  not  quite  the  same  under  the 
new  colonel. 

Not  long  after  this  appointment,  they  were 
sent  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  inevitable  and 
periodic  wai's  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Indian  of  the  plains  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  his  hereditary  foes  of  the  hills.  It 
was  a  very  little  war.  Only  a  wing  was  sent 
to  the  front,  the  other  remaining  at  the  base 
in  case  of  necessity  ;  but  it  happened  that 
Cunningham,  Mackensie,  Evans,  and  Flinch 
went  with  the  four  fighting  companies,  which 
were  commanded  by  Ulwood-Colne,  sent 
against  the  border  tribes  of  the  North-West 
Frontier,  and  into  the  splendour  and  majesty 
of  that  colossal  landscape  beyond  which  the 
Bear  already  has  his  paws  on  the  Pamirs. 

Imagine  the  brilliant,  innumerable  stars 
shining  down  upon  all  the  peaks  of  Himalaya 
and  Karakoram — upon  the  stunted  shrubs 
and  belts  of  birch  beyond  the  rocks  below 
the  glaciers,  screes,  and  avalanches  and  the 
ghostly  millions  of  acres  of  the  snow-fields — 
upon  the  dense  forests  of  conifers  below  the 
bare  grass  shoulders  and  mountain  meadows. 
Imagine  those  awful  stars,  through  which  the 
pole  of  earth  traces  the  gigantic  precession 
of  the  equinox,  shining  down  and  down 
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into  tlie  valleys  where  the  miiltitiidinous 
streamlets  rush  eerily  in  the  darkness, 
hurrying  from  gorges  and  becoming  rivers 
that,  in  turn,  become  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Brahmaputra.  Imagine  one  of 
these  valleys  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  in  the 
valley  a  tiny  assemblage  of  men  and  animals 
— a  tiny  handful  of  fighting  material, 
supported  and  fed  by  many  coolies  and 
camels,  and  horses,  and  mules,  and,  maybe, 
yaks.  From  your  star  look  down  and  see 
the  slender  road,  sparsely  held  by  little  posts, 
that  connects  them  with  their  base,  their 
advanced  depot,  and  life.  Look  at  the 
villages,  and  the  f#rts  on  the  ridges  before 
them,  held  by  a  wild  people  of  huge  stature 
and  dauntless  courage,  bred  from  childhood 
to  w^ar  and  blood-feud.  Look  down  and 
see  a  few  companies  of  men  from  London, 
educated  in  the  Comity  Council  schools, 
recruited  from  Acton,  or  where  you  will, 
after  being  unemployed,  or  tiring  of  the 
factory  or  the  shops,  and  now  sandwiched 
between  two  regiments  of  Native  infantry — ■ 
tall  Aryan  Sikhs  and  little  humorous  Gurkhas 
— whose  tongues  they  cannot  speak,  whose 
whole  life  is  foreign  to  these  Englishmen. 

And  now  imagine  that  you  are  amongst 
them  in  the  night,  as  the  colour-sergeants 
and  sergeants  rouse  them  from  their  first 
sleep,  and  the  force  stands  to  arms.  Never 
a  glimmer  of  light — never  a  sound  above  a 
whisper.  But,  if  you  have  never  beard  even 
a  battahon  standing  to  arms  in  the  night, 
you  can  never  understand. 

So  they  moved  off  at  midnight,  in  order 
to  get  into  position  to  attack  at  dawn.  The 
snaky  columns  moved  away  with  only  the 
murmur  of  many  hundred  feet,  a  whisper, 
and  the  tiny,  indescribable  noises.  Colonel 
Ulwood-Colne  looks  at  the  stars  and  liis 
luminous  compass,  and  leads  on. 

Behind  him  marches  the  veteran  sergeant- 
major,  with  misgivings  at  his  heart,  for  night 
work  against  so  wily  a  foe  as  the  Afridi 
needs  seasoned  troops.  He  wonders  why  the 
brigadier  has  decided  on  an  advance  by 
night,  and  what  imminent  danger  provoked 
it ;  and  he  wonders,  too,  what  kind  of 
a  show  "  the  boys  "  will  make.  In  rear 
walks  the  young  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Hope 
Tenterton,  who  has  been  snubbed  by  Ulwood- 
Colne.  He  counteracts  forebodings  by  a 
glorious  belief  in  the  regiment  and  the 
British  arms.  The  men  are  expectant  and 
excited.  The  fours  get  too  close  on  each 
other's  heels  or  leave  gaps.  Presently  they 
halt,  and  realise  how  silent  the  night  is — 
how  appallingly  silent. 


Away  to  the  right  and  left  the  native 
regiments  are  going  forward  with  absolute 
assurance  and  quiet  pulses. 

The  Fusiliers  go  on  again — halt — go  on 
again.  The  hours  go  by  silently.  The 
stars  move  -  imperceptibly  to  their  appointed 
places  at  the  zenith  or  the  horizon.  The 
Fusiliers  form  quarter-column  and  go  across 
a  stony  flat.  When  they  halt  once  more, 
they  hear  a  river  swirling  on  the  left. 

A  little  later  they  go  forward,  and  begin 
to  go  uphill.  The  ridges  hang  black  about 
them  and  above  them.  The  men  feel  as 
though  they  were  stumbling  blindfold  up 
the  cliffs  that  mark  the  edge  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  are  alone  and  unsupported 
against  the  attack  of  nightmares.  They  are 
in  the  mood  that  bred  the  mythic  beasts  and 
terrors  amongst  their  remote  ancestors,  who, 
maybe,  were  cradled  in  these  very  valleys. 
During  a  check,  the  sergeant-major  bites  off 
a  piece  of  plug  tobacco  and  chews  it.  He 
is  what  the  French  call  un  soudard.  He 
would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  stifle  his 
apprehensions  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and 
bite  his  "  bacca  "  whilst  he  waited  at  hell 
gate. 

"  I  think  we  must  have  come  far  enough. 
Pass  the  word  to  lie  down,"  breathes  Ulwood- 
Colne. 

Sergeant-Ma j or  Patrick  Carpenter  steps 
beside  him  where  he  stands  with  his  senior 
captain  and  second-in-command. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  w^iispers,  "  but  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  them  moving,  even 
if  we  go  too  far  and  precipitate  the  attack, 
sir." 

The  commanding  officer  looks  at  his  watch 
in  the  starlight,  peering  at  it  closely. 
"  We  have  nearly  two  hours  before  dawn, 
Carpenter,  and  there  is  a  belt  of  forest 
above  us.  We  should  get  into  an  awful 
mess  in  there — it'll  be  like  the  Pit." 

"  I  know  the  boys,  sir,  and  I  should  keep 
'em  moving.  We'll  get  clear  of  the  trees  by 
dawn.    Keep  'em  pushing  on,  sir  !  " 

They  went  on,  and  came  to  the  black 
wall  of  the  pines,  and  vanished.  You  could 
not  see  your  neighbour's  face.  They  held 
each  other's  rifles,  and,  one  w^ay  and  another, 
made  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  noise. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Ulwood- 
Colne.    "  Halt  !     Lie  down  !  " 

"  Sir  "  began  Carpenter,  but  he  was 

cut  short  by — 

"  We  will  wait  for  daylight,  sergeant- 
major." 

So  they  lay  down  and  waited  in  the 
mysterious  darkness  of  the  stilled  wood,  and 
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called  for  a  dozen  tried  men  to  go  ont  as  Cunningham,  and,  putting  Lis  lips  close  to 

scouts  to  guard  againsfc  surprises.    Amongst  the  old  comrade's  ear,  he  articulated — one 

others  were  whispered  the  names  :  "  Corporal  cannot  say  he  spoke  or  even  whispered — 
Mackensie,  Private   Flinch.''     Evans  and        "  Jim,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  there'll  be 

Cunningham,  being  sergeants,  could  not  go.  a  box  up  !     My  fellows  are  all  on  edge. 


13ut  Jim  had  collapsed  face  upwards  to  the  sky,  and  David  paused,  gazing  at— at  the 

Great  Recruiter. 


When  Flinch  and  Mackensie  got  about 
three  hundred  yards  away  from  the  main 
body,  they  stopped  and  lay  flat  on  the  sweet 
carpet  of  fallen  needles. 

With  the  companies  the  time  passed  with 
hideous  slowness.     Evans  had  crept  up  to 


They'll  get  hysterics,  hke  a  bloomin'  girl- 
school,  if  we  wait  here  much  longer.  It's 
like  one  of  those  haunted  forests,  Jim,  and 
I  don't  blame  'em.  But  if  we  get  an  alarm, 
or  a  branch  snapped,  they'd  fire  all  round 
the  bloomin'  shop  !    I  wonder  what's  up  ? 
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There  you  are  !  If  a  dozen  Gbazis  trotted 
up  now,  they'd  butcher  us  like  pigs  ! " 

Somewhere  down  the  ranks  a  man  giggled, 
and  they  heard  Captain  Aylnier-Lynton 
choke  him  off  in  a  hoarse,  fierce  murmur, 
and  then  a  scuffling. 

In  the  east  a  few  of  the  remoter  stars 
went  out,  one  by  one,  and  a  little  pallor 
suffused  the  deep  sky.  Under  cover  of  his 
coat.  Colonel  Ulwood-Colne  flashed  his  electric 
torch  on  to  his  watch.  And  the  word 
"  Advance  1  "  was  passed.  Whilst  the  dawn 
lingered,  they  rose  and  moved  onward, 
and  found  they*  could  see.  The  light 
increased  rapidly,  and  they  hurried. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  day,  the 
skies  flushed,  and  on  the  right,  with  terrific 
suddenness,  a  heavy  fire  broke  out. 

"  Come  on,  men — double  !  "  shouted  the 
officers.  And  orders  were  given  which  brought 
the  half -battalion  into  a  long  ragged  line 
clear  of  the  trees,  and  going  up  a  steep  slope, 
where  they  took  a  swift  spate  of  heavy 
bullets.  It  was  all  very  sickening,  if  you 
think  of  it  in  cold  blood,  but  dramatic 
and  heroic  at  the  time.  Men  fell  and  rolled 
down,  blood  creeping  from  them  when  they 
stopped.  Others  fell,  but  not  from  wounds, 
and  leaped  up,  cursing,  and  ran  on.  But 
the  regiment  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  sky  was  glowing  as  they  toiled  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  fire  increased  and  grew 
more  accurate.  There  was  a  fearful  din. 
The  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs  were  delivering  a 
mad  charge,  straight,  swift,  compact,  rowdy, 
headed  by  their  British  and  Native  officers. 
Only  the  Fusiliers,  in  the  centre,  were  not 
on  time,  and  lagged,  winded,  up  the  hillside. 
.The  desperate  Afridis  poured  down  a 
murderous  fire,  for  they  knew  their  flanks 
were  forced,  and  they  were  going  to  take  it 
out  of  the  white  dogs  who  came  up  so 
slowly. 

This  is  what  happened  in  the  sunrise. 
The  tribesmen  were  driven  from  their 
village  on  the  left  and  their  fort  on  the 
right,  and  the  sangars  about  these.  They 
were  driven  in  upon  their  centre  like  a  great 
pack  of  wolves  at  bay.  But  they  had  some 
clever  leaders,  and  a  great  mullah  set  up  a 
cry  and  waved  the  standard,  and  the  lesser 
standards  rallied  about  him.  Down  the  hill 
the  Fusiliers  lagged  yet  slower.  And  then, 
with  one  long  roar  of  battle- wrath  and  rage, 
to  die  for  God  and  their  homes,  the  mass 
rolled  downwards.  It  was  perfectly  mad. 
They  would  inevitably  be  smashed  by  the 
Sikhs  and  Gurkhas,  whom  they  left  in  their 
rear,  wondering  where  the  foe  had  gone. 


but  they  would  just  as  inevitably  slaughter 
the  white  pigs  who  hesitated  before  their 
rush. 

Bellowing,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  each 
man  clutching  his  long,  flashing  khyberie 
knife,  the  great,  robed  hillmen  seemed 
Kterally  to  fall  on  the  twitching  line  of 
Tommies.  A  seasoned  corps  would  have, 
perhaps,  smashed  in  their  front  with  at  least 
three  rapid  volleys  or  a  blaze  of  magazine 
fire.  The  Fusiliers  vanished  in  the  deluge 
as  little  clouds  dissolve  in  summer  at  the 
zenith.  And  the  Native  regiments  knew 
now  what  had  happened,  and  hurried  to  the 
rescue. 

But  one  rallying  group  was  formed  in  that 
red  melee,  and  the  tide  of  Ghazis  washed 
round  it  like  the  sea  about  a  half-tide  rock 
— the  sergeant-major,  the  adjutant,  young 
Here  ward  Hope  Tenter  ton.  Captain  Aylmer- 
Lynton  and  Captain  Martins,  Colour- 
Sergeants  Jones  and  Hopkins,  Sergeants 
Boroughs,  Cunningham,  and  Evans,  Corporal 
Mackensie,  Private  Flinch,  and  the  old  bully 
Phillips,  and  a  dozen  others.  They  stood  in 
a  rude  ring  among  dead  and  dying  comrades, 
and  within  a  rude  ring  of  fallen  foes. 

It  was  broad  day,  and  the  mountains  threw^ 
titanic  shadows. 

The  wreck  of  the  regiment  was  flying 
down  into  the  still  gloomy  valley,  shrieking 
as  they  fled  before  the  slaughtering  knives. 
The  hillside  is  indescribable,  but  surely  the 
old  gods  and  goddesses  of  war  must  have 
gathered  voluptuously  above  the  carnage. 
Surely  the  heroes  and  the  choosers  of  the 
slain  must  have  hovered  above  the  little 
knot  of  vahant  men  battling  against  a 
hundred  blood-drunk  barbarians,  and  have 
inspired  them  to  stagger  to  their  feet  to 
deliver  one  more  blow  before  they  died,  and 
have  upheld  them  with  the  almost  divine 
endurance  and  cool  courage  with  which  they 
fought.  One  by  one  they  fell.  Smaller 
grew  the  ring  of  living — larger  and  deeper 
the  ring  of  dead  and  wounded.  Cunningham 
and  Mackensie  were  desperately  slashed, 
and  presently  only  Evans,  Flinch,  and 
Sergeant-Major  Carpenter  remained  upon 
their  feet.  But  now  the  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas 
were  running  down  the  slopes  and  firing  at 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  who,  having 
chased  the  British  into  the  valley  and 
met  the  fire  of  the  small  reserve,  were 
sulking  in  tlie  woods,  and  endeavouring  to 
steal  away  in  little  groups.  Those  attacking 
the  three  lonely  Englishmen  realised  their 
danger,  and,  just  as  the  last  little  point  of 
rock  is  submerged  by  the  incoming  tide  in  a 
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little  whirl,  the  rallying  group  went  under 
.  .  .  And  the  knives  thrust  and  hacked 
before  the  tribesmen  slunk  down  to  the 
cover  of  the  trees,  picked  off  hj  the  Native 
troops,  who  now  pushed  boldly  on  their 
heels. 

David  Evans  lifted  a  ghastly  face  to  the 
sky,  and  Jim  Cunningham  writhed  on  to  his 
knees,  and  sank  back,  supporting  himself  on 
his  hands.    It  was  David  who  spoke. 

"  Jim — Jim  !  " 

"  Yes,  old  pal  ?  " 

"  Thank  'Eaven,  that's  over  !  You  can  get 

your  breath  now-  "    He  gasped,  and  his 

blood  ebbed  to  join  the  rest  that  was  on 
the  hill.  David  went  on.  Jim's  head  fell 
farther  back. 

"  I  say,  rum  thing  !  D'you  remember  when 
we  played  at  soldiers  wifch  them  wooden 
swords  in  the  old  street  at  home  ?  Well, 
you  remember  Bob  Mackensie  hurt  his 
hand?  It  was  all  bloody.  Well,  a  beggar 
cut  his  hand  clean  off  to-day — clean  off  at 
the — below  the  qlbow  !  " 

Yes,  I  remember.  A-h-h,  it's  good  to 
rest  and  get  a  breather  !  "  said  Jim,  rallying. 
"  Yes,  all  that  seems  as  clear  as  clear.  We're 
dying,  I  reckon — eh  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  we're  booked  " 

Suddenly  he  stared — raised  himself  and 
pointed  at  the  great  golden  sun  that  was 
just  topping  the  farther  ridge,  illuminating 


the  battlefield  with  a  flood  of  golden  light 
and  glory. 

"Jim,  look,"  cried  David—"  there  !  Do 
you  remember  ?  The  recruiter  !  Look — 
he's  there,  all  against  the  sun,  like  we  saw 
him  first !    Jim—Jim  " 

But  Jim  had  collapsed  face  upwards  to 
the  sky,  and  David  paused,  gazing  at — at 
the  Great  Recruiter. 

The  village  and  fort  flung  great  banners  of 
black  smoke  and  dull  flame  against  the  pure 
blue  of  the  sky  and  the  purer  white  of  a 
snow-clad  summit. 

***** 

They  pulled  Ted  Flinch  out  from  under 
two  Ghazis  and  Lieutenant  Hope  Tenterton, 
and  tied  him  up.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
the  comrades  to  survive. 

In  due  season  he  was  sent  to  England. 
He  walks  the  streets  of  London  with  a  little 
tricolour  cockade  in  the  side  of  his  scarlet- 
banded,  gold-badged  cap,  and  tells  the 
youngsters  tales  of  the  East  and  the  old 
regiment,  and  of  that  heroic  rallying  group 
on  the  hillside,  but  he  omits  much  of  what  I 
have  recounted  here. 

He  has  become,  in  his  turn,  a  recruiting- 
sergeant,  and  found  a  "  soft "  job  until  he 
takes  his  pension  and  retires  to  wait  until  it 
is  time  for  him  to  join  his  friends  at  the  call 
of  that  grim  Recruiter  to  whose  army  we 
must  all  come  at  last. 


A  LAST  WALK  TOGETHER. 


pjROM  end  to  end  of  the  skies, 
Wherever  a  blossom  flow'rs, 
Wherever  a  swallow  flies, 
The  world  is  the  Spring's  and  ours. 

To-day  you  are  mine,  my  own, 
Whatever  may  chance  to-morrow; 

You  reign  in  my  heart  alone, 
With  never  a  shade  of  sorrow. 

The  Spring  will  never  return. 

There'll  come  again  and  again 
A  fire  in  the  months  to  burn, 

A  sound  of  sighs  in  the  rain. 


But  the  Spring  will  be  over  and  done. 

My  soul,  there  are  men  who  miss 
The  hour  that  we  two  shall  have  won. 

Who  walk  in  the  wood  and  kiss. 

We  have  emptied  the  cup  of  the  earth, 
And  I  break  it  here  at  your  feet; 

What  else  could  it  hold  were  worth 
The  savour  of  hours  so  sweet? 

And  I  never  shall  envy  the  dead, 
The  dead  who  sleep  and  forget; 

The  forest  in  flower  overhead, 
Springtime  and  love  and  regret. 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 
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X.  THE  HOME-COMING. 


ONATHAN,  fresh 
from  the  adventure 
of   telling  Miss 
Linstoke  that  his 
one  desire  was  to 
forget    her,  went 
out  into  the  Carlisle 
streets.    Dusk  was 
settling   on  the 
town,  and  over 
the  westward  house- 
roofs  a  red  light  lingered.    The  wind  was 
keen  from  the  north,  and  ice  was  crinkling 
the  tops  of  roadway  puddles. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  outside  the 
Judge's  lodging  and  drank  in  the  sweet, 
cold  tang  of  the  wind.  It  is  not  easy  to 
play  physician  to  a  strong  man's  illness,  and 
the  Judge  in  convalescence  was  an  exacting 
patient.  In  fancy,  as  he  stood  there, 
Jonathan  pictured  all  the  might-have-been. 
News  had  come,  weeks  since,  that  the  Prince 
had  defeated  General  Hawley  on  Falkirk 
Muir.  He  might  have  shared  the  fight. 
After  that,  in  little  runnels  of  gossip  and 
surmise,  word  had  come  that  the  Stuart  men 
were  scattering  north  toward  the  Highlands, 
footsore  and  hungry.  He  might  have 
shared  their  footsoreness.  Instead,  he  was 
here,  feeding  the  strength  of  Judge  Linstoke 
and  rescuing  him  from  the  doctor's  verdict 
that  his  course  was  run. 

The  game  showed  drab  and  commonplace, 
as  the  best  games  do  at  times,  and 
Jonathan  was  learning,  maybe,  the  hardest 
lesson  of  the  open  road — grace  to  keep  feet 
from  stirrups  for  a  while,  to  tend  the  helpless 
without  call  of  pipes  or  bugle,  to  listen  for 
the  little  lavender  wind  that  blows  from 
abnegation's  garden. 

He  had  not  learned  grace  as  yet.  He  was 
full  of  rebellion,  sick  with  inaction  and  lack 
of  freedom.  It  seemed  he  could  not  live  out 
another  day  of  attendance  on  the  Judge. 

He  shook  himself  free  of  the  black  mood, 
went  down  the  street  at  a  swinging  stride. 


There  were  few  wayfarers  abroad,  and  in  the 
silence  he  could  not  miss  the  stealthy  tread 
of  feet  behind  him.  Wherever  he  went 
there  was  that  thievish,  quiet  pursuit ;  and, 
when  he  turned  his  head,  it  was  only  to  see  a 
cloaked  figure  melt  into  the  shadows. 

The  game  enthralled  him,  after  the  stifled, 
do-nothing  air  of  the  Judge's  lodging. 
Just  for  the  frolic  of  it,  he  would  catch  this 
vagabond  who  haunted  him  with  such 
persistency.  By  and  by,  as  he  came  into  the 
ill-lit  quagmire  known  as  Castle  Street,  he 
took  a  leaf  out  of  the  rogue's  book,  stepped 
into  a  shadowed  doorway,  and  waited.  Pit- 
a-pat, he  heard  the  steps  come  nearer  ;  but 
impatience  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  ran 
out  ten  yards  ahead  of  the  night  prowler. 
The  cloaked  figure  doubled  back  and  ran, 
and  Jonathan  pursued  with  a  speed  that 
astonished  him.  He  overtook  his  quarry 
near  the  entry  to  a  wynd,  followed  him 
into  the  alley,  and  came  to  grips  with  him. 
To  and  fro  they  wrestled,  and  Jonathan, 
himself  a  big  man  with  hard  muscles,  was 
astonished  by  the  other's  strength.  Night 
prowlers  were  not  usually  of  this  fellow's 
build. 

The  prowler  threw  his  adversary  at  last, 
and  halted  a  moment — the  frosty  moon 
shining  clear  between  the  high  roofs  of  the 
houses — to  find  his  breath  again.  In  that 
moment  Jonathan  got  up  and  aimed  a  hasty 
blow  that  found  its  mark.  Then  through 
the  press  of  Carlisle's  poor,  that  had  gathered 
— as  the  wind  does,  out  of  nowhere — to 
watch  the  battle,  the  night  prowler  eluded 
him. 

Jonathan,  too,  made  escape  from  the 
unlovely  tumult  of  the  crowd  as  soon  as  he 
found  strength  again.  When  he  got  to  the 
Judge's  lodging,  Miss  Linstoke  answered  his 
impatient  knocking  ;  and  she  held  the  door 
open  for  him  with  a  queer  mixture  of 
w^elcome  and  contempt. 

"  Ah,  you  !  I  thought  you  the  physician. 
The  man-servant  has  gone  to  summon  him, 
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and  the  women  are  all  gone  daft,  because  the 
Judge  is  worse." 

"  Worse  ?    IVe  not  been  gone  an  hour." 

"  It  seems  a  year  to  him." 

Jonathan  set  her  aside,  as  a  thing  of 
small  account,  and  went  up  the  stair.  As 
he  neared  the  Judge's  bedroom,  a  loud, 
querulous  murmur  reached  him. 

"  Where's  that  good  lad  Standish  ?  I'll 
have  none  of  jour  physicians  !  " 

Standish  went  in.  The  light  of  welcome 
in  Judge  Linstoke's  eyes  made  atonement, 
somehow,  for  all  his  weary  vigils. 

"  So  you're  here  at  last,  scapegrace," 
snapped  the  Judge.  "  Is  it  two  weeks  or 
three  that  you've  been  away  ?  " 

"  An  hour,  sir,  to  be  precise." 

"Tell  me  what  you've  done  with  your 
hour.  Oh,  it's  good  to  be  astir  and  tasting 
life  !  Hand  me  my  snuff-box,  Jonathan,  and 
tell  me  what  you  did." 

"  All  but  caught  a  rogue  in  a  narrow  wynd, 
and  lost  him  because  he  was  the  better 
wrestler." 

"Trying  to  bring  game  to  the  Judge's 
larder,  eh  ?  Well,  catch  him  the  next  time. 
I  mean  to  be  on  my  feet  again  soon — not  a 
doubt  of  that — and  all  the  rascals  in  Carlisle 
will  go  into  mourning.    They  know  me." 

With  a  jolly  laugh,  the  Judge  lifted  a 
pinch  of  snuff  ;  before  it  reached  his  nostrils, 
his  head  fell  back,  and  a  steady  snoring  filled 
the  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Miss  Linstoke,  when 
Jonathan  came  down. 

"  He  is  sleeping,  with  some  uproar  that 
is  first  cousin  to  the  bagpipes." 

She  was  perplexed  by  his  aloofness,  the 
absurd  gaiety  that  would  not  be  denied. 
"  You  have  made  good  use  of  your  liberty,  it 
seems.  By  the  look  of  your  clothes,  sir,  you 
found  adventure  in  Carlisle." 

"  I  did,"  assented  Jonathan.  "  It  was  in 
an  alley  of  the  town — not  a  clean  alley — and 
I  rolled  in  the  garbage  of  it." 

"  Your  highwaying  did  not  succeed,  for 
once  ?  " 

"  No.    He  had  the  better  of  me" 
Suddenly  she  came  to  him  through  the 
dusky  candle-light.     "  Mr.  Standish,"  she 
said,  "  are  you  always  playing  a  part  ?  " 

"  Always,"  he  assented  cheerfully.  "  To- 
day the  villain — to-morrow  the  hero.  I'm 
human." 

"  But  you're  so  kind  to  the  Judge— you 
have  given  up  so  much — I  need  to  thank 
you." 

Again  the  fierceness  leaped  out— the  sharp 
scorn  that  was  cold  as  a  sword-blade.    "  I  do 


not  need  your  thanks.  There's  nothing  in 
the  world  I  need  so  little." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  You  asked  me  what  my  price  was  for 
helping  the  Judge  back  to  life.  You  found 
a  jest  with  poison  in  it — at  last." 

"  I — I  did  not  mean  it." 

"  That's  your  affair.  Miss  Linstoke.  It 
was  a  good  poison,  after  all — it  drove  out  a 
worse." 

"  And  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  high  regard  for  you." 

She  glanced  forlornly  at  him.  It  was  all 
true,  this  high  regard.  She  knew  it — heart 
and  soul,  she  knew  it.  And  it  was  too  late  ; 
she  knew  that,  too.  Then  her  high  spirit 
came  to  aid  her.  "  There  is  supper  waiting 
for  you.  You  must  need  it  after  your — your 
adventure." 

"I  do,"  said  Jonathan.  "A  slice  from 
the  joint  is  worth  all  the  chivalrous  regards 
in  Christendom." 

She  went  up  the  stair,  turned  half-way 
and  leaned  over  the  balustrade.  "What  is 
your  price  nowadays  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
little,  insolent  laugh. 

"  Not  blandishment,"  said  Jonathan,  and 
went  in  to  supper. 

Miss  Linstoke  cried  a  good  deal  that 
night;  but  the  next  evening,  as  Jonathan 
was  stooping  to  pick  up  his  sword-belt  before 
going  out  for  a  pleasant  whiff  of  air  in 
Carlisle  streets,  she  was  herself  again. 

"  Good  luck  to  your  highwaying,"  she  said 
demurely. 

"  It  should  go  bonnily,"  laughed  Jonathan, 
and  forgot,  in  his  quick  pain  of  heart,  to 
buckle  on  his  sword-belt. 

Miss  Linstoke  heard  the  door  close  behind 
him,  and  panic  took  her  unawares.  So  much 
might  happen  to  him,  out  yonder  in  the  cold — 
so  much  might  happen — and  in  that  moment 
knowledge  came  to  her.  She  ran  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  A  drift  of  sleet  was 
blown  across  her  face  ;  and,  far  down  the 
street,  she  heard  Jonathan  humming  a 
Jacobite  ballad — in  Carlisle,  of  all  places. 

She  got  indoors,  lay  awake  that  night  with 
the  fears  and  gladness  of  a  maid's  love  for  a 
man — listened  for  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  her  highwayman  returned  from  peril. 
No  door  was  opened.  The  only  sound  about 
the  house  was  the  lusty  snoring  of  the  Judge 
in  the  next  room — that,  and  the  spatter  of 
sleet  against  the  window-panes. 

Jonathan,  believing  this  cold  tumult  of 
his  heart  meant  freedom  from  the  high 
regard,  went  jauntily  through  the  sleet  and 
emptiness  of  the  street.    He  was  so  glad  to 
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be  rid  of  Miss  Linstoke  and  all  she  meant 
to  him  that  he  ceased  humming  his  Jacobite 
air,  and  sang  it,  loud  for  the  street  to  hear. 

In  front  of  "  The  Stag's  Head  "  he  met  a 
press  of  revellers  blocking  his  way.  He  tried 
to  push  through  them,  but  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  half-drunken  rogue  who 
glanced  unsteadily  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  clutched  him  bj  the  arm. 

"Who's  this  dandy  rascal  singing  a 
Charlie's  song  ?  "  he  hiccoughed. 

"  A  sort  o'  jackass,  I  should  say,"  laughed 
another  of  the  crowd.  "Charlie's  not  in 
favour  just  now." 

Jonathan  slipped  a  hand  down  to  his  belt, 
to  find  that  he  had  ^  left  sword  and  pistol 
behind  after  his  hurried  encounter  with  Miss 
Linstoke. 

"  I  know  him  now,"  said  the  first  reveller, 
with  a  drunkard's  obstinacy.  "  He  gave  me 
a  cracked  head  on  Shap  Fell,  he  did,  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  pistol.  That  was  when 
we  overtook  their  rearguard — weeks  since, 
before  I  left  the  Duke's  service." 

"  Before  they  drummed  you  out  o'  the 
regiment,  Daniel,  for  broaching  a  barrel  o' 
gunpowder,  thinking  it  was  ale,  with  a 
lighted  candle  standing  near." 

"  I  have  my  faults,  same  as  other  men," 
said  Daniel,  with  a  mock  dignity  that  roused 
a  storm  of  laughter  ;  "  but  I  ken  fine  this 
rogue  who  gave  me  a  cracked  head  on 
Shap." 

"  Well,  there's  sport  in  baiting  a  Charlie's 
man,"  said  the  second  ragabout,  "and  the 
town's  prison  is  nigh  handy.  Say,  yes  or  no, 
were  you  with  the  Prince  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  assented  Jonathan,  and  left  the 
issue  there. 

"  Then  best  come  to  prison  quietly." 

"  No  man  does,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
mouse." 

They  liked  the  jest,  and  in  the  middle  of 
their  laughter  Jonathan  struck  right  and  left 
and  won  his  way  to  the  tavern  door.  His 
freedom  from  Miss  Linstoke's  yoke  was  so 
pleasant  that,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
not  check  the  boyishness  which  evil  weather 
and  evil  days  had  only  scotched,  not  killed. 
From  sheer  bravado  he  sang  a  line  of  his 
Jacobite  song,  laughed  in  the  crowd's  face, 
opened  the  door  and  bolted  it  behind  him. 

He  w^ent  down  the  sanded  passage,  following 
the  hum  of  merriment  that  sounded  from 
the  far  end  of  it,  and  found  himself  in  a 
parlour  lit  by  oil-lamps.  There  were  six 
gentlemen  gathered  there,  their  faces  dim 
in  the  smoke  of  lamps  and  tobacco. 

"Gentlemen,"  said   Jonathan,  stepping 


into  the  parlour  as  if  he  owned  it,  "  there's 
the  most  diverting  hazard  waiting  for  you." 

"  And  who  may  you  be,  sir  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  company. 

"A  derelict  gentleman  of  the  Prince's, 
left  here  in  the  town  where  Colonel  Towneley 
learned  how  to  die.  The  mob  is  at  the 
door.'; 

A  tired  laugh  he  knew  came  through  the 
smoke,  and  a  voice  with  heart  in  it.  "  I'm 
with  you,  Standish." 

"  You,  Mauleverer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lad.  I'm  always  to  be  found 
in  one  tavern  or  another.  What  sort  of 
knight-errantry  are  you  about  just  now  ?  " 

"  Saving  my  skin,"  growled  Jonathan. 

"  The  fall,  my  lad !  I  picture  you 
always  as  tilting  for  the  Prince,  and  here 
you  are,  just  on  the  level  of  us  seasoned 
night-birds.  Saving  your  skin,  and  I  fancied 
it  w^as  " 

The  host  ran  in,  his  plump  face  white 
with  fear.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  they  are 
battering  down  the  door  !  " 

"  Good,"  drawled  Mauleverer,  stepping  to 
Jonathan's  side.  "  We  two  are  of  the  like 
mind,  and  the  four  here  will  follow.  Two 
men  with  their  minds  made  up  can  always 
conquer  four." 

It  was  as  Mauleverer  said.  The  four 
others  were  keen  in  their  hearts  for  the 
Stuart ;  it  was  left  to  this  drawling  rally-call 
of  Mauleverer's  to  bring  them  into  the 
fighting  line. 

The  mob  outside  was  dominated  by  the 
men  among  them  who  were  three-quarters 
gone  in  liquor.  Resistance  maddened  them, 
and,  when  the  door  was  down,  they  swarmed 
into  the  passage.  Jonathan  had  borrowed 
one  of  Mauleverer's  pistols,  but  uncocked  it 
at  sight  of  the  oncoming  citizens. 

"  We  can  hold  them  with  our  fists  ;  no 
need  for  murder,"  he  said,  with  his  old 
boyish  laugh. 

They  held  the  passage  with  their  fists, 
Mauleverer  and  he  ;  and,  when  four  or  five 
of  them  had  fallen,  the  rest  found  an 
instant  astonishing  sobriety,  and  made  for 
the  street  again.  When  the  fallen  had  picked 
themselves  up  and  followed  their  retreating 
comrades,  the  six  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out 
of  the  parlour  returned  to  its  snug  warmth. 

"  I'm  praying  these  days  for  a  battle," 
said  Mauleverer.  *•  You're  wont  to  bring 
one  in  your  wake,  Standish,  but  you've  failed 
me  this  time." 

"It  was  a  poor  affair,  I  own,"  assented 
Jonathan,  and  tried  to  get  Mauleverer  into  a 
corner  apart,  to  ask  him  why,  if  he  had  been 
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in  Carlisle  all  these  weeks,  he  had  given  no 
sign  or  token  of  his  presence. 

Manleverer  avoided  the  encounter,  for 
some  reason  of  his  own.  "Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  there's  nothing  to  be  done  in  this  dull 
town  of  yours,  save  play  a  game  at  dice." 

They  played  till  three  of  the  morning,  and 
Mauleverer  rallied  Jonathan  often  because  he 
took  so  little  hquor. 

"  I've  a  sick  man  needing  me,"  said 
Standish,  goaded  at  last  into  an  answer. 

"  So  !  You  are  still  tilting  for  the  Prince, 
in  one  way  or  another.  Good  luck  to  your 
sobriety — I've  none  myself  !  " 

Miss  Linstoke  sat  at  the  window  of  her 
room  throughout  the  small  hours  of  that 
night.  Jonathan  should  have  been  sleeping 
till  four  of  the  clock,  the  hour  when  he  took 
duty  at  the  Judge's  bedside.  He  did  not 
return,  though  once  or  twice  she  fancied  the 
uproar  of  rats  behind  the  wainscoting  was 
the  noise  of  his  knocking  at  the  street  door. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  quickens  sight  and 
hearing  and  imagination  as  love  of  a  maid 
for  a  man  does — except  the  love  of  a  man 
for  a  maid. 

She  took  her  candle  and  went  down  into 
the  hall.  The  portraits  of  dead  judges 
frowned  and  blinked  at  her  from  the  walls. 
He  did  not  come.  She  was  sure  that  he  had 
been  taken  in  Carlisle  streets,  hurried  off, 
as  Colonel  Towneley  had  been,  to  certain 
execution.  A  daft  pain  was  at  her  heart.  If 
she  missed  him  in  anticipation,  what  would 
the  reality  mean  to  her  ? 

"  I've  been  cruel  to  him — cruel !  Why 
were  women  given  tongues  to  lash  men 
with  ?." 

The  big  clock  in  the  corner  grew  wheezy 
and  asthmatic,  in  preparation  for  the  labour 
of  striking  four  o'clock.  From  the  street 
outside  there  came  the  sound  of  running 
feet,  and  then  a  sharp  knocking  at  the  door. 

She  opened  to  him — eagerly,  ready  to  cry 
her  heart  out  on  his  shoulder  and  have  done 
with  whimsies.  ■  He  glanced  beyond  her  at 
the  clock,  listened  while  it  struck  the  hour. 

"The  Judge  asks  punctuality,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  here  to  the  minute." 

So  that  was  all.  Miss  Linstoke,  as  she 
watched  him  take  off  his  cloak,  felt  as  if  a 
draughty  door  had  been  opened  on  her  soul, 
letting  the  sleet-wind  through.  He  scarcely 
realised,  it  seemed,  that  she  was  here— she 
w^ho  had  come  with  a  beating  heart  to  let 
him  in  from  the  perils  of  the  night  outside. 

"Mr.  Standish,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
gentle  voice,  "  what  does  it  feel  like  to  be  a 
mountebank  ?  " 


"  It  feels  like  freedom."  He  turned  in 
sharp  answer  to  the  challenge.  "  I've  had 
the  luckiest  night.  Miss  Linstoke,  dicing 
with  five  comrade  spirits  in  a  tavern.  One 
needs  recreation  after  being  shut  up  so  long 
between  house  walls." 

He  thrust  a  hand  into  each  pocket  and 
laid  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  table. 

"  I  set  out  with  half  a  guinea.  You  would 
call  that  a  good  night's  work  ?  "  he  went  on, 
with  the  same  cool  indifference.  "  It  seems 
long  since  I  thought  one  guinea  was  a  good 
sum  to  earn.  That  was  at  the  Rylstone 
toll-bar,  you  remember." 

"  You  played  with  loaded  dice  ? "  she 
asked,  with  frank,  vindictive  spleen. 

"Of  course,"  he  assented  cheerily.  "I 
never  go  abroad  without  them." 

He  went  up  the  stair.  She  heard  the 
door  of  the  Judge's  room  open  and  close 
again,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  misery — 
dejection  absolute,  and  shame — for  the  first 
time  in  her  wilful  life. 

It  was  too  late  to  tell  herself  she  did  not 
care.  She  did,  to  the  core  of  her  warm 
heart.  And  he  went  dicing  in  a  tavern, 
proud  of  the  earnings  he  brought  home. 
She  recalled  her  child's  love  for  Mauleverer, 
and  shed  no  tears  at  that  grave.  Without 
doubt  Jonathan  had  saved  her  from  a  misery 
that  would  have  gone  with  her  through  life  ; 
without  doubt  he  was  patient  and  long- 
suffering  with  the  Judge,  whose  temper  was 
like  a  runaway  colt's.  She  might  have  made 
so  much  of  him — cured  him  of  taverns, 
dicing,  and  highway  exploits — if  he  had 
known  how  much  she  had  to  say  to  him 
when  he  came  in  just  now. 

Miss  Linstoke  was  very  young — young  in 
her  zeal  to  save  Jonathan  from  imaginary 
habits,  young  in  her  insistence  that  the  man 
she  cared  for  must  be  her  slave  at  all  times, 
a  fervent  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  anj 
mood  that  blew. 

"  He  does  not  care,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
never  guessed  how  empty  the  world  is." 

The  Judge  was  wide  awake  when  Jonathan 
came  into  his  bedchamber.  "  Five  minutes 
late,  you  rascal,"  was  his  greeting,  *'and 
I've  spent  a  lifetime  drilHng  courts  in 
punctuality." 

"Your  daughter  claimed  me  for  five 
minutes'  pleasant  talk,  sir.  I  arrived  as  the 
eight-day  clock  had  some  internal  pain  before 
striking  the  hour." 

"  Standish,  I'm  better,  much  better. 
You've  been  a  good  son — fed  me  with  your 
strength — and  now  you're  looking  tired.  I've 
thought  it  over,  lying  here  abed — the  queer 
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lOve  you've  given  me,  and  mj  evil  temper. 
I  shall  be  about  again  in  a  week.  Then  you 
two  can  ride  for  Gretna." 

should    look    foolish,    sir,  riding 

alone." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  the  Judge  drily.  "  Oh, 
I've  watched  you  both,  and  I  know  !  You 
never  meet  in  my  room  but  you  wrangle, 
and  that  is  a  sure  token  that  you  care.  You 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  otherwise." 

Jonathan  did  not  understand  this  per- 
sistency. How  should  he  know  that  Judge 
Linstoke  had  loved  him,  ever  a  little  and  a 
little  more,  as  he  lay  in  sickness  and  recalled 
what  this  lad  had  done  for  him — at  the 
Eylstone  gate  and  tere  in  Carlisle  ?  How 
should  he  know  the  extreme  fear  the  Jndge 
had  gone  through,  knowing  his  daughter's 
heedlessness  and  her  disregard  of  the  world's 
dangers  ?  The  child  had  lost  her  mother  in 
the  early  days,  and  had  had  only  a  father 
to  teach  her  the  way  of  handling  life. 

"Your  back  looks  moody,  Standish. 
What  is  it,  eh  ?  " 

Jonathan  turnsd  from  the  window. 
"  Just  this,  sir — ^she  has  said  words  that 
can  never  be  forgotten." 

"  She  does — every  day,  my  lad.  I'm  her 
father,  and  I  know." 

"  But  to  ask  the  price  I  took  at  the 
Eylstone  gate — to  ask  what  price  I'm  taking 
to  stay  here  at  your  bedside  !  Sir,  I  need 
only  to  get  out  into  the  road  again,  when 
you  can  spare  me." 

Her  tongue  was  as  keen  as  that  ? " 
laughed  the  Judge,  the  warmth  of  returning 
health  in  his  veins.  "  Bless  me,  how  deep  in 
love  she  is  !  " 

Jonathan  resented  the  laughter.  There's 
no  man  so  serious  as  the  lover  who  believes 
that  gibes  have  killed  his  high  regard. 
"  After  all,  I've  only  a  house,  and  no  money 
for  its  upkeep,  except  a  pile  of  gold  I  left 
on  the  table  downstairs." 

"  You  would  leave  it  there,"  chuckled  the 
other,  "  to  save  it  burning  a  hole  in  your 
pockets.  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?  You 
borrowed  only  a  half -guinea  from  me  before 
going  out  last  night,  and  would  not  take 
more.  There's  something  oddly  apostolic 
about  you,  somehow." 

"  I'd  the  pleasantest  luck,  sir — found  five 
rogues  in  a  tavern,  and  diced  with  them 
until  you  needed  me.  I  can  repay  your  loan 
with  interest." 

"  Ay,  if  you  happen  to  find  your  money  on 
the  table  to-morrow.  You've  odd  faith  in 
my  servants  here.  Tell  me  the  way  of  it, 
lad.    You  met  five  gamesters  in  a  tavern  ? 


It's  pleasant  to  be  young,  with  adventure 
running  like  a  game  hound  beside  you." 

So  Jonathan  recounted  the  night's 
happenings,  reserving  all  mention  of 
Mauleverer  because  the  man's  name  roused 
unhealthy  fury  in  the  Judge. 

"  You  held,  the  crowd  with  your  fists  ? 
Good  !  The  host  will  be  saved  much  floor- 
cleaning — and  I  much  judicial  trouble,  maybe, 
when  I'm  fit  for  work  again.  I'm  glad 
there  was  no  sword-play.  And  afterwards 
you  drank  and  diced,  and  wished  his  present 
Majesty  in  Hanover  again  ?  All  of  it  is 
deplorable.  No  father  could  trust  his  girl's 
happiness  to  such  a  ruffler." 

"  Rest  easy,  sir.  Miss  Linstoke  loathes 
me." 

The  Judge  was  very  grave.  This  lad's 
high  seriousness,  his  fretting  at  the  curb  of 
a  woman's  mood,  were  familiar  from  of  old. 
In  sickness  men  return  along  the  past,  and 
Linstoke  remembered  how  he,  too,  had  once 
gone  wooing.  He  was  grave,  because  the 
laughter  that  consumed  him  would  have 
outraged  Jonathan. 

"  I'm  going  to  sleep,"  he  said  by  and  by. 
"  You  can  do  as  you  like,  so  long  as  you 
stay  near  me." 

At  ten  of  the  next  morning  they  w^ere  still 
asleep,  both  of  them  ;  and  Miss  Linstoke, 
finding  no  answer  to  her  constant  knocking 
at  the  door,  came  in.  Her  father  was 
breathing  gently  and  happily,  as  a  child  does. 
Jonathan  was  stretched  on  the  lang-settle, 
near  the  dead  ashes  of  the  hearth.  His  chin 
was  ripe  with  a  day's  growth  of  stubble  ; 
one  booted  leg  had  slipped  to  the  floor  and 
rested  there  in  great  content. 

The  girl  went  through  the  wintry  sunhght 
of  the  room,  stood  over  the  settle,  looking 
down  on  Jonathan  and  wondering  what  to 
make  of  his  odd,  many-sided  waywardness. 
The  sheer  intensity  of  her  regard  roused 
Standish.  He  turned  sleepily,  lifted  himself 
on  an  elbow,  and  glanced  up  at  her. 

"  No,  Miss  Linstoke,"  he  muttered.  "  I 
love  too  deep  for  your  light  sort  o'  caring. 
I'm  all  for  the  road  again,  once  the  Judge 
will  let  me." 

Then  he  stretched  himself,  turned  round, 
and  was  asleep  again.  She  w^aited  for  five 
whole  minutes,  till  she  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  know.  Then  she  stooped  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

"  That's  for  knighthood,"  she  said,  with  a 
quiet,  broken  sob. 

An  hour  later  Jonathan  woke  in  earnest, 
with  a  riotous  appetite  and  a  head  cleared  of 
dreams.    The  Judge  was  still  sleeping,  as 
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if  resolved  to  make  up  much  leeway.  So 
Stanclish  shaved  himself  with  fastidious  care, 
adjusted  his  soiled  wearing-gear  as  if  he  went 
to  a  ball,  and  stepped  down  the  stair, 
humming  a  Jacobite  tune.  He  was  resolute 
to  meet  Miss  Linstoke  with  gaiety  and  cold 
indifference. 

To  his  surprise,  she  waited  on  him — had 
coffee  ready  and  a  feast  of  many  meats.  She 
was  assiduous  for  his  comfort,  soft  of  tongue 
and  deft  at  serving.  And  Jonathan,  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve,  ate  well  and  hardily, 
knowing  himself  in  Carlisle,  with  the  peril 
of  the  streets  outside  and  peril  of  Miss 
Linstoke  here  indoors.  He  accepted  this 
new  mood  of  hers,  knowing  the  days  of 
her  tyranny  were  over. 

"  I  left  some  money  here,"  he  said,  when 
appetite  was  served.  "  The  Judge  asked  me 
to  remember  it,  because  I  owed  him  half-a- 
guinea  out  of  last  night's  spoils." 

She  grew  contrite,  or  seemed  to  do,  as 
Jonathan  told  himself  with  the  new  hardi- 
hood he  carried.  "  /  took  it,"  she  explained. 
"  I  did  not  sleep  well ;  and,  when  I  came 
down  to  early  breakfast,  it  was  here  on  the 
table." 

"  Yes  ?  "  asked  Jonathan  carelessly. 

"I — I  was  so  sure  that — that  no  good 
could  come  from  money  earned  in  that 
way.  I  opened  the  street  door  and  gave  it 
to  the  first  beggar-man  who  passed." 

She  was  obviously  ashamed  and  diffident, 
and  Jonathan  rejoiced  in  this  new,  unex- 
pected sense  of  mastery.  "  You  found  him  ? 
The  rogue  will  drink  well,  Miss  Linstoke,  this 
night  and  all  nights  for  weeks  to  come." 

"I  think  not,"  she  put  in  sharply,  her 
temper  catching  fire  at  last.  "  The  first  man 
who  passed  happened  to  be  the  Yicar  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  hurrying,  but  halted  for 
a  greeting.  *  You  are  early  abroad.  Miss 
Linstoke,'  he  said.  I  agreed,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  going  out  to  find  poor  folk  who 
needed  money.    So  then  he  laughed. 

"*  There  are  plenty  in  Carlisle,'  he  said. 
'  I'm  going  to  a  sick  man's  bedside  now.'  " 

"  The  adventure  grows  apostolic,  doubtless. 
You  went  with  him,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  went ;  and  the  poor  are  poorer 
than  I  guessed.  Mr.  Standish,  two  of  your 
guineas  w^ere  left  in  that  sick-room.  ^  The 
rest,  and  all  the  loose  silver,  are  in  the 
Vicar's  pocket,  in  trust  for  his  poor." 

Jonathan  thanked  her  with  a  grave  laugh. 
"  The  money's  in  good  hands,  and  I— am 
free  again.  Empty  pockets  and  the  open 
road— only  the  tramps  know  the  freedom  of 
it."    He  did  not  forget,  as  he  had  done  last 


night,  to  buckle  on  his  sword-belt.  "  The 
J udge  will  not  need  me  for  an  hour  or  two,'' 
he  said,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

She  checked  the  impulse  to  hold  him  back. 
Carlisle  o'  nights  was  unsafe  for  any 
Jacobite  ;  in  the  daytime  its  streets  were 
thick  with  peril.  He  bowed  gravely  to  her 
hand,  went  out  into  the  street  with  square 
shoulders  and  impatience  in  his  feet  ;  and 
she  was  left  there,  thinking  all  the  poetry  of 
fife  gone  by,  and  all  the  prose  of  it  remaining. 
She  was  wrong.  As  she  knelt  there  at  the 
table,  her  tears  falling  among  the  remnants 
of  Jonathan's  hearty  breakfast,  all  the  prose 
of  her  spoiled  girlhood  was  blotted  out,  and 
poetry,  when  her  Lenten  time  was  over, 
would  return  on  silver  feet. 

Standish  went  out  into  the  raw  air  of 
Carlisle.  Never  until  now  had  he  under- 
stood how  good  the  bite  of  the  north-easter 
is  when  it  comes  to  drive  indoor  warmth 
and  shams  away.  Danger  yapped  at  his 
heels  with  every  step  he  took  ;  but  there 
was  the  memory  of  Colonel  Towneley,  who 
had  given  his  life  here  for  the  Prince — 
Towneley,  who,  of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to 
rate  his  own  life  cheaply  and  his  honour  dear. 

Jonathan  did  not  know  it,  but  at  heart 
he  asked  to  follow  Towneley's  lead.  Miss 
Linstoke  loathed  him  ;  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  without  claims  of  any  sort  upon  him, 
now  the  Judge  was  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
Though  he  had  chosen  to  stay  here,  instead 
of  striking  a  blow  for  the  Stuart  further 
north,  he  could  show  his  zeal  in  another 
way.  In  brief,  he  asked  to  be  taken,  here 
in  Carlisle.  It  is  a  mood  that  comes  to  all 
thwarted  lovers  at  times,  as  measles  come  to 
children. 

Half  down  the  street — few  townsfolk 
stirring  at  this  early  hour  of  a  nipping, 
sleety  day — he  saw  a  big,  raking  figure  of  a 
man  coming  up  to  meet  him.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  going  to  his  marriage,  by  the 
look  of  him. 

"  Mauleverer,  what  did  you  give  for 
Carlisle  town  ?  "  asked  Jonathan. 

"  Give  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  seemed  to  own  it,  so  I  thought, 
as  you  came  up." 

''So  I  do.  A  pinch  of  snuff  with  me, 
Standish.  I  own  the  world  just  now,  because 
I'm  happy.  Figure  it  to  yourself,  daft 
knight  of  the  forlorn  hopes.  I  go  to  a  duel 
— I,  who've  been  penned  up  in  the  town 
for  weeks,  like  a  sheep  that  had  no  other 
occupation  but  to  bleat." 

"  Your  second,  Mauleverer  —  where  is 
he  ?  " 
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"  To  be  precise,  he's  under  the  table 
yonder  where  we  diced  last  night.  He 
meant  well,  but  his  legs  could  not  carry  him 
on  mj  service.    So  I  come  alone." 

"  There's  the  old  luck  with  us.  Whenever 
one  needs  the  other  

"  I  do  not  need  jou,"  snapped  Mauleverer. 
"  It's  well  enough  for  me.  I've  no  care 
either  way.  For  you,  it  shows  otherwise, 
my  lad.  You're  a  fool  to  be  abroad  in 
Carlisle,  day  or  night.  Your  height,  your 
carriage,  your  absurdity  of  zeal— you  may  be 
taken  any  time.  I  tell  you  the  hunt  is  up, 
and  no  Charlie's  man  is  spared  these  days." 

"I  go  with  you,"  said  Jonathan,  "or  I 
promise  you  a  duel  here  in  the  street ;  and 
that  should  bring  the  din  of  justice  about 
our  ears." 

"  Fanatical — and  staunch  !  "  growled  the 
other.  "Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  you  with 
me." 

As  they  went  out  of  the  town,  toward  the 
field  set  apart  by  long  tradition  for  such 
duels,  Jonathan  glanced  at  his  friend. 
"  You've  taken  a  nasty  blow  on  the  jaw, 
Mauleverer.  That  was  in  our  fight  with  the 
mob  last  night,  I  take  it  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  It  was  taken- the  night 
before,  in  a  blind  alley  of  the  town.  Some 
rogue  or  other  pursued  me,  and  we  came  to 
grips.    He  left  me  the  pleasant  legacy." 

Jonathan  halted.  He  had  learned  many 
kinds  of  pain  dmnng  his  rough  service  with 
the  Prince  ;  but  this  thrust  went  through 
the  soul,  that  feels  more  than  the  body  ever 
can.   "  Was  it  you  I  fought  with  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  riding  a  high  horse,  lad.-  It's 
not  the  first  time  we've  fought." 

"  Mauleverer,  I'm  sorry." 

"  So  am  I,  you  unlicked  cub — sorrier  than 
you,  with  better  cause." 

They  went  forward  for  half  a  mile. 
"  Why  have  you  shadowed  me  these  days  ?  " 
asked  Jonathan  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  a  whim  !  I'm  full  of  them.  You 
were  so  young  and  fiery,  shouting  Charlie 
for  all  the  street  to  hear,  and  you  needed  a 
good  watch-dog.  So  I  stayed.  Besides,"  he 
added  inconsequently,  "you  love  her  very 
well,  as  I  do." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Standish, 
after  a  halt  of  wonderment.  "  You  care  for 
her — in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  happened  so.  Some  con- 
founded scent  of  lavender  from  the  rectory 
garden,  and  hope  of  betterment,  and  all 
that.  It  wouldn't  have  lasted,  Standish. 
You're  the  better  man,  though  a  bit  of  a  fool 
as  yet." 


They    jogged    forward,    and  presently 
Jonathan  asked  what  this  duel  was  about. 

"  Oh,  a  trifle.  When  you  left  us  this 
morning,  we  fell  to  dicing  again,  and  one  of 
them  found  his  true  loutishness  in  the  wine 
he  swallowed,  and  said  that  the  Prince  was 
all  for  lovelocks  and  the  ladies.  I  threw  my 
own  wine  in  his  face,  and  they  say  he's  the 
best  fencer  in  the  north." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Jonathan.  "  We  know  a 
trick  or  two,  we  two." 

They  stepped  into  the  field  with  a  gaiety 
that  shocked  the  waiting  duellist  and  his 
second,  who  looked  sourly  on  the  world 
through  the  fumes  of  their  late  sitting  at 
the  dice.  All  niceties  of  punctilio  over, 
Mauleverer  and  his  adversary  fell  to,  and 
the  best  fencer  in  the  north  tried  every 
feint  and  thrust  he  knew.  Then  he  began 
to  understand  that  he  was  being  played  with, 
and  his  attack  grew  wild.  With  extreme 
ease  Mauleverer  disarmed  him — using  the 
trick  he  had  learned  on  the  road  above 
Beggarman's— held  his  sword-point  for  a 
moment  at  his  breast,  then  laughed. 

"  Oh,  my  thanks,  sir  !  I  needed  exercise." 
He  saw  the  keen  humiliation  on  the  other's 
face  ;  and,  with  the  queer,  indolent  regard 
he  showed  these  days  for  men's  feelings,  he 
touched  his  adversary  on  the  shoulder.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Beau  Mauleverer,  friend  ?  " 

"  He's  the  one  dueUist  I've  longed  to 
meet,"  said  the  other  gruffly  ;  "  but  talk  of 
Mauleverer  does  not  help  me  to  bear  defeat 
with  grace  just  now.  If  I'd  been  worsted 
by  him  " 

"  You  were,"  drawled  Mauleverer,  feeling 
for  his  snuff-box. 

So  then  a  wonder  and  a  keen  admiration 
crept  into  the  man's  face.  Sword-play  was 
his  one  pride  and  pursuit  in  life,  and  the 
name  of  every  master  of  the  craft  was  knowm 
to  him. 

"  Is  he  jesting  with  me  still,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked,  appeahng  to  Jonathan.  "Is  it  true 
that  he  is  Beau  Mauleverer  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour,  it  is  true.  If  you  doubt 
it,  I'm  ready  with  a  second  challege.  We've 
three  tricks  of  fence  between  us,  Mauleverer 
and  I,  and  the  two  remaining  are  better 
than  the  first.    Will  you  test  them,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  take  defeat  from  such  a 
swordsman,"  said  the  other. 

He  was  young,  with  a  great  gift  for  hero- 
worship;  and  Mauleverer,  seeing  the  simplicity 
of  his  outlook,  the  good  heart  with  which  he 
accepted  defeat,  felt  a  pleasant  stir  of  liking. 
After  all,  there  were  upstanding  youngsters 
in  the  country  who  knew  him,  not  as  a 


f'*As  we  stand  here,  child,  do  you  love  me?'" 
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discredited  ruffler,  but  as  a  master  of  the 
sword.  He  had  some  reputation  left  him 
still,  it  seemed. 

"  Let's  all  go  down  into  Carlisle  and 
breakfast,"  he  laughed,  "  with  a  jug  of  water 
on  the  table  for  a  loyal  toast." 

At  the  J udge's  lodging,  Miss  Linstoke  went 
up  about  noon  to  her  father's  room.  He  was 
wide  awake,  and  said  that  he  would  be  about 
again  to-morrow. 

"  Oh,  you  are  nearly  well  again." 
Thanks  to  that  dissolute  young  gamester, 
Standish.  I  tell  you,  child,  he  fed  me  with 
a  spoon  like  any  nurse,  but  the  meat  he  fed 
me  with  was  his  own  strength.  It's  a 
sacrifice  few  men  would  make." 

"  He  is  well  enough,"  assented  Miss  Lin- 
stoke coldly.  "And,  father,  I  want  twenty 
guineas,  three  crown  pieces,  and  a  shilHng." 

In  answer  to  the  Judge's  look  of  sheer 
surprise,  she  told  her  story  hurriedly — how 
she  had  found  the  money  on  the  breakfast- 
table,  had  gone  with  it  to  find  a  beggar-man, 
and  had  met  the  Yicar  of  Carlisle  instead. 

"  Mr.  Standish  has  no  sense  of  right  or 
wrong,"  she  finished.  "I — I  eased  his 
conscience  for  him." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  child  ?  That  w^as  generous 
of  you." 

"But,  of  course,  I  owe  him  the  debt,  as  I 
see  it  now,  and  I — father,  I  disdain  to  owe 
him  anything." 

The  Judge  wore  his  stern,  judicial  look. 
As  with  Jonathan  not  long  ago,  it  would 
have  been  ill-advised  to  let  his  merriment 
escape.  Underneath  his  levity  he  was 
curiously  touched.  This  girl  with  the  keen 
tongue  and  the  many  wayward  moods,  how 
fragrant  she  was  in  her  innocence  !  Her  zeal 
to  loathe  the  man  who  had  captured  her 
regard— her  fanciful,  high  outlook  upon 
guineas  and  the  needs  of  another's  conscience 
—she  was  surely  of  the  breed  that  tempted 
men  to  chivalry,  as  her  mother's  way  had 
been. 

"  You're  an  heiress  in  your  own  right. 
Of  course,  you  must  have  the  guineas.  Twenty, 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  three  crown  pieces  and  the 
shilling,"  she  insisted,  with  desperate  gravity. 

"  My  keys  are  on  the  table.  Take  what 
you  need,  girl,  from  tlie  desk  there,  and 
then  run  down  and  tell  tbem  to  devil  me 
some  kidneys.  A  bottle  of  Burgundy  would 
not  harm  me,  either,  now  the  gout  is  paid 
for." 

He  called  lier  back,  after  she  had  gathered 
the  spoil  and  was  going  out  with  it. 
"Standish  was  speaking  of  you  just  now, 


Alison,  He's  a  daft  fool — in  love  with  you, 
from  your  brown  head  to  your  pretty  feet — 
and  all  his  cry  was  that  he  had  a  house 
called  Wuthrums,  in  the  Craven  country,  but 
no  upkeep  for  a  bride.  If  you're  wise,  my 
girl,  you  will  not  let  him  know  that  you  are 
rich." 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  stormy,  unexpected 
spite.  "  If  he  guessed  it,  he  would  play  the 
highwayman  again — hurry  me  into  a  post- 
chaise  and  force  me  to  marry  him.  A 
guinea  was  enough  for  him  once.  He  will 
only  be  content  with  thousands  now." 

"  Alison,  come  here  to  my  bedside,"  said 
the  Judge  peremptorily. 

She  came,  holding  the  gold  and  silver 
between  her  two  clasped  hands.  The  Judge 
was  a  poor  substitute  for  a  mother,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but,  as  a  father,  he  held  firm 
reins  just  now. 

"It  is  time  you  grew  up,  my  girl — time 
you  left  dreams  and  twilight.  I  know 
Standish.  I've  proved  him  along  a  hard 
sort  o'  road.  If  he  guessed  that  you  could 
build  up  the  ruins  of  his  house,  he'd  take 
horse  and  go  to  join  the  Prince,  though  he 
rode  day  and  night  to  die  for  him  somewhere 
between  here  and  the  Highlands." 

"  Is  he — father,  I  doubt  him— is  he  " 

"  Of  the  knightly,  apostolic  breed  ?  None 
but  a  fool  could  doubt  it,  child.  Run  down, 
and,  if  those  devilled  kidneys  tarry,  I'll 
bring  the  house  about  your  ears  !  " 

An  hour  later  Jonathan  came  in.  By 
habit,  though  Mauleverer's  breakfast  had 
tamed  his  appetite,  he  crossed  to  the  dining- 
room  before  going  upstairs  to  see  if  the 
tludge  needed  him. 

There  was  no  food  on  the  table,  only  a 
huddled  pile  of  gold  and  silver.  He  glanced 
round  and  saw  Miss  Linstoke  standing  at 
the  window. 

"  How  is  the  Judge  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  turned  sharply.  "  Oh,  very  w^ell,  I 
think ;  but  I  am  not.  I  stole  some  money 
of  yours  this  morning — and,  sir,  I've  waited 
here,  asking  only  to  be  out  of  debt  to  you. 
It  is  not  good  to  owe  debts  to  common 
thieves  and  cut-purses." 

Something  in  her  voice — something  that 
came  to  him  of  the  sleet  and  peril  of  the  last 
month's  ventures— roused  him  like  the  call 
of  a  friendly  gale  from  the  north.  He  just 
went  to  her,  took  her — as,  indeed,  he  should 
have  done  long  since — into  his  two  arms  and 
kissed  her.  Then  he  waited  for  the  whip- 
lash of  her  tongue.  She  glanced  at  him 
once,  and  a  queer  sort  of  heaven  opened 
out  before  him. 
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"  It  is  you,  or  none,"  he  said  sharply. 

She  drew  apart.  "  What  have  yoa  to  give 
a  wife,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  pleasant 
break  of  laughter. 

"  Just  two  things,  child — luck  of  the  open 
road  and  my  sword  to  guard  her." 

"  But  your  sword  might  lose  its  cunning  ; 
and,  as  for  the  open  road,  it  seems  to  lead 
folk  into  the  stocks  and  hedge  taverns,  and 
the  like.    I  have  been  gently  nurtured." 

"  True,"  said  Jonathan,  with  amazing 
hardihood,  "  but  your  tongue  has  not.  If 
my  sword  failed,  you  could  still  ply  a 
rapier." 

"  You've  no  gift  for  honest  employment 
of  any  kind  ?  "  she  asked  by  and  by. 

"  None,"  he  protested  cheerily.  "  Honesty 
would  kill  me  in  a  month." 

"  Mr.  Standish,  how  exquisitely  I  loathe 
you  1 " 

"  Good  !  "  he  said,  and  let  her  go. 

When  she  turned  at  the  door,  sure  that  he 
would  follow,  she  saw  only  his  broad  back. 
He  w'as  stirring  the  logs  on  the  hearth 
with  one  booted  foot,  and  was  humming  a 
Jacobite  air. 

That  night,  when  he  had  early  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Judge's  bedside,  and  was 
putting  on  his  sword-belt  in  readiness  to 
find  Mauleverer  in  his  favourite  tavern,  she 
ran  down,  a  thing  light  of  tread,  buoyant, 
wistful,  eager,  with  the  haze  of  late-shed 
tears  about  her  pansy  eyes. 

"  You're  taking  the  road  again  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  What  else  ?  " 

She  put  his  hands  away  from  the  buckle 
he  was  fumbling  with,  fixed  it  nimbly  into 
place,  then  reached  for  the  cloak  that  was 
hanging  near.  "I  go  with  you.  It  will  be 
a  long  apprenticeship.  I'd  best  begin  it 
now — with  my  tongue  to  help  you  when 
your  sword  fails." 

He  was  bewildered  by  the  grace,  the 
humour,  the  wild,  starry  beauty  of  this  girl  ; 
and  in  that  moment  he  all  but  lost  his 
mastery,  hard  won.  He  halted,  then  gripped 
her  hands  and  drew  her  nearer  to  the  candle- 
light, reading  her  face. 

"  As  we  stand  here,  child,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  say." 

"  That's  granted,  then.  As  we  stand  here, 
do  you  know  there's  only  the  road  for  us — ■ 
sleet  and  wind  and  a  living  picked  up 
anyhow  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that !    It  does  not  matter." 

She  saw  the  new  light  in  his  face, 
wondered  that  any  man  could  care  as  this 
man  did. 


"  That's  our  betrothal,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
run  up  and  tell  the  Judge." 

He  was  so  right,  this  man  of  hers.  Miss 
Linstoke,  as  she  heard  him  go  upstairs — two 
steps  at  a  time,  like  a  boy — knew  that  he 
would  have  had  less  than  her  regard  if  he 
had  not  given  her  privacy  just  now.  It 
seemed  to  her  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Carlisle 
weather,  a  south  wind  was  blowing  from 
acres  filled  with  free-blooming  lavender. 
Life  was  so  much  bigger  than  she  had 
guessed  ;  she  needed  to  be  alone  in  that 
garden  where  there  is  neither  guile  nor  fear. 

Jonathan  explained  it  all  to  the  Judge, 
was  insistent  in  his  honesty.  His  house  of 
Wuthrums  was  given  over* to  an  old  care- 
taker, to  debts  and  rattle  of  mice  in  the 
wainscoting.  He  had  nothing  but  his 
sword-arm  and  his  luck. 

"  Bless  me,  Standish,  you  ride  punctilio  to 
death  !  "  laughed  the  Judge.  Why  explain 
all  this  when  I'm  ready  to  give  a  rough  sort 
of  blessing  to  the  pair  of  you  ?  " 

"  I — I  care  for  her,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  snapped  the  Judge,  "  men  used  to 
care  like  that  in  my  generation.  It's  good 
to  find  one  o'  the  breed  alive  to-day.  Stay 
for  a  week  with  me,  lad,  till  I'm  fit  to  put 
on  a  mg  again  and  sentence  rogues  who 
haven't  had  your  luck  or  mine.  Then  it's 
for  Gretna." 

When  the  week  was  ended,  and  the  Judge 
taking  horse  exercise  once  more,  he  turned 
in  saddle,  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  ride  with 
Standish.  "  Why  go  so  far  as  Gretna,  after 
all  ?  The  Vicar  of  Carlisle  is  nearer. 
Alison  tells  me  you've  already  given  to  his 
poor,  and  of  course  it  would  free  you  of 
suspicion  if  I  were  to  hand  the  bride  into 
your  keeping." 

"  It  would,"  said  Standish  ;  "  but  she  was 
riding  for  Gretna  when  I  met  her  first.  She 
ends  the  journey  there,  by  your  leave." 

"  Oh,  moonshine  and  daft  chivalry  again  ! 
Well,  have  it  so.  You've  had  a  rough  ride 
from  Rylstone  to  Carlisle,  but  you'll  have  a 
rougher,  Standish,  before  you've  done  with 
my  girl's  tempers." 

''I've  known  sleet  on  Shap  Fell,"  said 
Jonathan. 

So  then  the  Judge  glanced  at  him  with  a 
sort  of  awe ;  and  he  said  nothing,  but 
realised  that  this  odd,  quixotic  gentleman  of 
the  road  was  in  a  fair  w^ay  to  tame  Miss 
Linstoke — a  feat  incredible,  he  had  thought 
not  long  since. 

As  they  neared  home,  Jonathan  turned  to 
his  companion.  "  It  astounds  me,  sir,  that 
you  trust  her  to  me.    Are  you  sure  that  I 
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speak  truth  wlien  I  say  that  my  house,  over 
in  Linton-iii-Oraven  yonder,  is  all  I  own, 
except  twenty  guineas  and  some  odd  silver 
that  I  won  at  dice  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  am  old,  Standish  !  It's  not  a 
man's  pockets  that  I  trust.  See  you,  lad,  I 
make  only  one  condition.  After  your  return 
from  Gretna,  halt  for  a  battered  worlding's 
blessing — whatever  that  is  worth — then  ride, 
the  two  of  you,  for  Linton.  Your  share  in 
the  Rising  is  not  widely  known  ;  it  will 
never  be  breathed  upon  if  you  live  openly 
at  home.  The  other  fugitives,  when  this  wild 
campaign  is  over,  will  be  hurrying  overseas, 
self -banished." 

Standish  forgot  Miss  Linstoke — forgot  all 
save  the  Prince,  a  gay,  tattered  gentleman 
who  had  gone  up  and  down  Shap's  sleety 
tracks,  fighting  Cumberland's  advance 
skirmishers,  cheering  his  men  with  jest  and 
tenderness,  living  for  the  hope  of  a  great 
battle  up  in  Scotland.  At  heart  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  well  to  stay  on  in  Carlisle  against 
his  will  and  bring  the  Judge  back  to  life. 
But  he  took  no  joy  of  this  Lenten  abstinence 
from  the  march  of  broken  men  through  the 
thick  of  disaster  and  pursuit.  He  was  with 
Charlie  in  the  north — Charlie,  who  carried 
with  him,  sun  or  bitter  sleet,  the  little  lamp 
of  leadership  and  charm.  Perhaps,  if  he  ever 
returned  to  his  own  windy  house  of  Wuthrums, 
Standish  would  take  with  him  a  taper  lit 
from  the  Prince's  lamp,  and  knowledgeable 
men  would  see  a  glimmer  of  the  light. 

"  You're  in  a  dream,  my  lad,"  laughed  the 
Judge.  "Your  horse  has  stumbled  thrice 
already,  and  only  your  confounded  luck  has 
saved  you  from  a  fall." 

"  It  was  a  good  dream,  sir,"  said  Jonathan. 

During  the  next  days  there  was  unrest  at 
the  Judge's  lodging.  He  and  Jonathan 
were  in  agreement,  but  it  happened  that 
Miss  Linstoke's  temper  grew  viler  than  the 
wind  outside — the  wind  that  blew  sleet  and 
havoc  round  about  the  chimneys  of  Carlisle. 
Instinctively  she  knew  that  Standish 
had  mastered  her,  once  for  all ;  pride,  self- 
consequence,  the  reticence  of  girlhood,  all 
rebelled.  When  he  talked  of  Gretna,  she 
reminded  him  of  the  guinea  he  had  accepted 
at  the  Rylstone  gate,  to  hinder  her  from 
this  same  venture.  When  he  found  high 
gravity,  pleading  his  love  for  her,  she 
laughed.  When  he  stormed,  she  dropped 
him  curtsies. 

A  week  went  by,  till  Jonathan  felt  that  he 
was  living  in  a  house  besieged,  not  from 
without,  but  by  indoor  artillery  of  spite  and 
waywardness.   On  the  eighth  morning,  after 


Miss  Linstoke  had  left  the  Judge  and  himself 
at  the  storm-swept  breakfast-table,  Jonathan 
turned  to  his  host. 

"  Have  you  a  horse  you  can  lend  me,  sir  ? 
I'm  for  the  Highlands." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  lad.  Take  your  pick  of 
the  stables.  I  warned  you  Alison  was  too 
gusty  for  any  man  to  marry." 

Standish  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
All  his  yesterdays  and  to-morrows  were 
burning  in  a  crucible  of  pain.  "  I've  loved 
you  very  well,  sir — Alison  and  you,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,"  assented  Judge  Linstoke.  "My 
heart  is  heavy,  too." 

A  half-hour  later  Standish  was  in  saddle. 
He  had  twenty  guineas  and  some  odd  silver 
in  his  pocket,  two  pistols  and  a  sword  in  his 
belt ;  for  the  rest,  he  did  not  know  to  what 
end  this  odd  day's  journey  pointed. 

"  You've  no  word  for  me  to  give  to 
Alison  ?  "  said  the  Judge. 

"  None,  sir.    I  ride  free." 

The  Judge  looked  for  him  to  waver  at  the 
last  moment,  and  liked  him  a  little  more 
because  he  gave  no  backward  glance,  searching 
for  Alison.  "  You  ride  alone  to  Gretna, 
after  all,"  he  said,  with  gruff  banter. 

"  Feeling  less  foolish  than  I  thought,  sir. 
And  yet  I'm  sorry." 

The  Judge  gripped  his  hand.  "Go  tilt 
at  your  windmills,  lad,  up  yonder  where  the 
cause  is  broken,  and — and  know  I  love  you 
well." 

Tinhety-tanh^  the  hoof -beats  rattled  over 
Carlisle  street  and  died  away  in  the  gusty 
wind. 

"  There  goes  a  good  son  lost,"  said  the 
Judge,  and  turned  heavily  to  go  indoors.  "  I 
wonder  what  joy  women  take  of  their 
vapours  ?  Where  is  Miss  Linstoke  ? "  he 
asked,  meeting  his  body-servant  in  the 
hall. 

The  man  was  old  in  service  to  the  whimsies 
of  the  house  he  served.  "  Gone  out  on 
horseback,  sir.  She  chose  the  little  roan 
mare,  saying  she  needed  a  gallop  as  far 
south  as  she  could  get,  to  take  the  chill  of 
the  northern  weather  away.  Those  were  her 
words  ;  I  heard  her  give  the  order  to  her 
groom.  Her  mind  was  made  up,  sir,  I 
think." 

"  So  is  mine,  Andrew.  A  crust  of  toast,  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  my  snuff-box.  Gout 
and  I  will  play  a  match  together  ;  but  it's 
odds  on  gout,  in  the  long  ran." 

As  Standish  got  free  from  the  outskirts 
of  Carlisle,  he  thought  his  horse  was  tiring 
already  of  the  hot  gallop.     He  did  not 
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guess  that  his  own  handling  of  the  reins  was 
less  resolute,  that  he  was  looking  backward, 
after  all.  He  came  at  a  sober  trob  to  the 
grey  farm-house  that  stood  half-way  between 
Carlisle  and  Gretna,  and  heard  the  lilt  of 
hoofs  behind  him  ;  and  presently  a  roan  mare 
overtook  him. 

"Are  you  for  Gretna,  too  ?"  asked  Miss 
Linstoke,  with  pleasant  question.  "  That  is 
odd.  I  go  there  to  marry  the  man  who 
might  have  been — to  weep  at  his  grave,  I 
mean.  He  was  so  good  a  man,  so  knightly  ; 
but  the  taverns  and  highwaying  drowned 
him." 

"  Poor  rogue  !  "  said  Jonathan.  "  May  I 
claim  the  privilege  to  escort  Miss  Linstoke 
to  the  grave  ?  He  was  buried  in  Gretna 
smithy,  that  man  of  yours.  I  knew  him  well, 
and  have  shed  a  tear  or  two  on  his  behalf 
myself." 

"  You  are  always  the  harlequin  ?  "  she 
snapped,  with  a  last  despairing  touch  of 
spleen. 

"  Always.  Life's  a  jest,  and  the  open  road 
a  tinker's  comedy." 

They  came  suddenly  to  the  bend  of  the 
road  that  showed  them  Gretna  village 
clustered  down  below  them,  and  Standish 
was  no  longer  gay. 

"  It's  a  long  tryst,  Ahson,"  he  said,  laying 
a  hand  on  her  mare's  bridle.  "Are  you 
content  ?  Mire  o'  the  road,  and  poverty-  ^" 

"  I'm  not  content,"  she  broke  in  stormily. 

"  Good ! "  said  Jonathan,  as  he  loosed 
her  bridle.  "  It's  hey,  little  mare,  for  the 
smithy  ! " 

So  then  she  knew  that  he  understood 
her,  once  for  all,  and  would  be  master 
of  the  house  they  shared.  And  she  asked 
herself  wistfully  if  he  would  ever  learn  to 
kill  the  temper  that  so  far  had  made  havoc 
round  her  life.  She  did  not  know ;  but,  as 
she  went  in  at  the  smithy  door,  a  great  trust 
and  sense  of  well-being  seemed  to  come  to 
her  through  the  heat  and  the  odour  of  hoof 
parings. 

It  is  not  far  from  Carlisle  to  Gretna 
and  home  again,  with  good  horseflesh  under 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Judge  Linstoke 
had  got  no  further  than  considering  whether 
a  second  bottle  of  Burgundy  would  be 
playing  too  much  into  the  hands  of  his 
prime  adversary,  the  gout,  when  they  came 
in,  the  two  of  them,  with  the  north  wind  in 
their  faces  and  that  look  of  newly-mated 
folk  which  knows  no  counterfeit. 

"  I've  won  my  battle,  sir,"  said  Jonathan. 

The  Judge  waited  for  the  sharp  rejoinder  ; 
but.  Alison  was  looking  at  her  man  as  if 


there  had  been  none  made  like  him  in 
her  time. 

"  She's  tamed,  my  lad,"  laughed  the  Judge. 

They  took  the  road  south  an  hour  later, 
Standish  and  his  bride,  and  came  in  three 
days  to  the  borders  of  the  Craven  country. 
When  they  reached  the  farmstead  known  as 
Beggarman's,  near  the  end  of  their  journey, 
Alison  took  fright  at  many  memories  re- 
awakened. Here  she  had  lost  Mauleverer 
—how  glad  she  was,  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving for  that  loss— here  she  had  whipped 
Standish  with  her  tongue.  She  grew  weak, 
as  women  do  with  their  trick  of  glancing 
backwards,  and  asked  Jonathan  if  he  knew 
that  they  had  been  pursued  by  a  horseman 
who  kept  pace  with  them— trot  or  hill-climb 
or  gallop— throughout  the  journey  from 
Carlisle. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  wife  ;  but  I've  you,  and  no 
pursuit  can  matter  now." 

"  You  begin  to  love  me,"  she  broke  in,  with 
daft  coquetry.  "  And — and  would  you  name 
me  '  wife '  again  ?  " 

The  old  song  piped  them  forward.  There 
was  no  excuse  too  slight  for  tenderness,  and 
laughter  bubbled  out  like  water  from  some 
fresh  upland  spring.  All  the  loves  that  had 
been  were  gathered  in  their  hands.  They 
were  newly  wedded. 

They  passed  through  Coniston,  grey  and 
trim  in  the  stillness  of  the  winter's  after- 
noon. From  behind  sounded  the  faint  pit- 
a-pat of  hoofs. 

"  Do  you  hear  it  ? "  she  asked,  reining 
nearer  to  him.  "  It  dismays  me,  this  stealthy 
pursuit  that  never  comes  in  sight."  • 

"  It  must  be  a  creditor  of  mine,"  he  laughed. 
"  To  be  sure,  child,  we  are  nearing  Linton, 
and  old  debts  will  be  cawing  round  the 
house  like  rooks  before  the  week  is  out." 

But  he  knew  that  it  was  Mauleverer 
who  followed.  The  man's  shadowing  of 
him  in  Carlisle — his  persistent  chivalry,  in 
spite  of  all  the  mire  that  clung  about  his 
reputation — made  this  errand  clear.  He  was 
bent  on  seeing  them  safe  home,  though  he 
was  not  the  bridegroom,  at  the  end  of  their 
surprising  Gretna  escapade. 

Jonathan  was  silent  till  they  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Girston  and  took  the  bridle-track 
to  Threshfield.  The  muddle  of  Mauleverer's 
life,  the  pity  of  it,  had  taken  him  unawares  ; 
and  he  was  aware,  somehow,  that  a  man's 
record  is  not  measured  in  the  long  run  by 
the  tongue  of  scandal. 

"We're  nearly  home,  child,"  he  said, 
shaking  himself  free  of  backw^ard  thoughts. 

At  Threshfield,  as  they  went  through,  the 
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host  of  the  trim  hostehy  was  standing  at  his 
door.  "  Why,  you're  home  again,  sir  !  "  he 
cried,  taking  his  long  pipe  from  his  moutti. 
"  And  where  may  ye  have  been,  these  weeks 
past,  if  a  body  might  ask  ?  We've  missed 
ye,  like." 

"  Winning  a  bride,  Anthony." 

"  Oh,  ay !  Ye  were  ever  quick  riders, 
ye  Standishes.  So  this  is  your  good  wife  ? 
Well,  I've  seen  many  a  worse  in  my 
time." 

Alison  laughed.  There  was  no  hurry  in  the 
words  ;  the  approval  came  with  a  sharp,  clean 
tang  about  it,  as  if  the  wind  were  friendly 
from  the  west.  It  was  then  Jonathan  knew 
that  she  had  come  to  be  one  of  his  own 
people,  knowing  them  by  instinct. 

They  came  to  his  house  of  Wuthrums  as 
a  red  gloaming  was  lighting  the  gables  and 
the  wild  moor  that  hemmed  it  in.  Their 
bridal  feast — when  old  Simeon  and  his  wife, 
left  in  charge  here,  had  done  with  surmise  and 
great  joy  in  the  returning  —  was  apostolic 
in  its  fare.  But  Jonathan  remembered  that 
the  cellar  was  well  tilled  enough,  and  went 
dowm  in  search  of  better  cheer. 

Outside,  in  the  frost  of  this  pleasant  night. 
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Mauleverer  did  the  bravest  deed  of  his  wild 
life.  He  might  have  ridden  out,  knowing 
these  bairns  safe  home.  Instead,  he  picketed 
his  horse  at  the  gate,  crept  forward  till  he 
reached  the  mullioned  windows  with  their 
tempered  glow  of  candle-light.  It  was  his 
time  of  Lent,  and  he  meant  to  spare  himself 
no  penance. 

He  looked  into  the  dining-chamber,  saw 
Standish  lift  his  glass  and  toast  the  bride. 
The  pain  he  sought  found  him  here  in  the 
garden.  It  went  through  him  with  a 
torture  not  of  this  world's  wounds.  When 
all  was  pnded,  and  he  turned  away,  thinking 
himself  broken  on  the  wheel,  he  found  a 
sudden  lightness  of  the  step,  a  lifting  of  the 
heart.  The  sins  of  bygone  years  had  no 
longer  any  power  to  shadow  all  his  doings. 
He  was  a  man  come  out  of  prison,  but  with- 
out the  prisoner's  after-shame.  As  he  rode 
north,  intent  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  over- 
taking Prince  Charles  Edward — a  venture 
that  was  to  end  on  Culloden  Moor — he  knew 
that  he  carried  a  white  shield  again,  and 
wondered  at  the  big  simplicity  of  life.  His 
heart  was  aching,  and  he  did  not  care ;  for 
in  his  soul  there  was  a  sense  of  freedom. 


IN  THE  MEADOWS. 

/^H,  it's  merry  in  the  meadows, 
^     On  these  sunny  upland  ways, 
Where  the  wild  rose  wreaths  the  hedgerows 
With  its  gemmed  and  odorous  sprays, 
And  the  air  is  filled  with  clamour  of  the  skylark's  rapturous  lays. 

And  the  butterflies  float  wav'ring, 
And  the  bents  dance  with  delight 
With  the  sorrel  and  the  oat=grass, 
And  the  clovers,  red  and  white, 
While  the  buttercup  and  orchis  weave  a  thread  of  colour  bright. 

There  is  silv'ry  silken  laughter 
Of  the  rye  and  foxtail  grass; 
There  is  whispering  'mong  the  ox=eyes — 
You  can  hear  it  as  you  pass— 
And,  sitting  on  the  stile  there,  is  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

Oh,  that  lassie  with  sun -bonnet 
And  the  lilac  cotton  gown 
Is  as  gay  as  are  the  grasses, 
While  the  lad  of  ruddy  brown 
Sits,  with  rustic  smile,  beside  her,  blowing  heads  off  thistledown. 
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BETWEEN  FOUR  DANCES. 


By  G.   B.  LANCASTER, 

Author  of  "  The  Altar  Stairs,''  "Jim  of  the  Ranges,''  etc. 


LL  the  wide  doors 
and  windows  were 
open  to  the  veran- 
dahs, and  the  glare 
of  light  in  the 
dancing-room  had 
been  subdued  by 
great  palm  leaves 
and  branches  of 
orange  trees.  A 
big  man,  with  the 
direct  alertness  of  the  sailor,  stood  in  the 
verandah  door,  waiting  for  the  whirl  of  feet 
and  the  joyous  romp  of  the  band  to  cease. 
His  steady  eyes  followed  one  figure  round 
and  through  the  changing  crowd,  and,  as  the 
last  note  of  the  music  died,  he  crossed  the 
room  promptly,  cannoning  against  one  and 
another,  and  pulling  up  opposite  a  girl  who 
was  turning  with  her  partner  to  the  verandah 
and  the  long  green  lawn  where  the  Suvan 
prisoners  do  a  part  of  their  exercise. 

"  Have  you  got  a  dance  left  for  me  ?  "  he 
asked,  without  preamble. 

The  girl  flushed  and  bit  her  lip. 
"Hardly,  Captain  Kingdom,"  she  said— 
"  not  at  this  time  of  the  evening." 

"I  couldn't  come  before."  Kingdom 
looked  at  the  third  officer  of  H.M.S.  Rook, 
who  stood  beside  her.  "  Will  you  give  me  a 
chance  to  explain  ?  Grace  will  forgive  me 
if  I  take  you  away." 

"  n  Miss  Hellier  wishes  it."  Grace  was 
divided  between  politeness  and  his  fi'iendship 
for  Kingdom. 

"  Have  you  got  a  dance  for  me,  Miss 
Hellier  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  girl  coldly. 
"  Then  you  can't,  in  common  justice,  refuse 
me  these  few  minutes.  Thanks,  Grace.  See 
you  later."  He  offered  his  arm  to  the  girl. 
"  There's  a  little  corner  out  in  the  grounds 
behind  some  guava  bushes.  We  can  get  cool 
there." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment.  She  was 
tall  and  very  slight,  with  the  pale  skin  and 
dark  eyes  and  hair  that  are  common  to  so 
many  Sydney  girls.  Then,  with  a  short 
laugh,  she  slid  her  hand  into  his  arm. 
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"  Do  you  manage  your  men  this  way  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Not  exactly."  Under  his  white  glove. 
Kingdom's  knuckles  were  purple  yet  from 
contact  with  the  jaw  of  a  fireman  who  would 
not  be  otherwise  persuaded.  "Mind  that 
step.  Cooler  out  here,  isn't  it  ?  Now,  may 
I  look  at  your  programme  before  we  get  away 
from  the  light  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  said,  in 
haughty  surprise. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  if  I  didn't  know  that. 
Thank  you." 

He  took  the  crumpled  bit  of  pasteboard 
that  she  gave  in  spite  of  herself,  and  frowned 
over  the  closely-scrawled  names.  In  the 
shaft  of  light  struck  from  the  rooms  behind, 
his  square,  strong-jawed  face  showed  very 
dark  and  firm  in  its  brown  lines,  and  the 
well-shaped  hps  w^ere  shut  close.  He 
caught  up  the  little  dangling  pencil  and 
poised  it. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  can't  want  to 
dance  with  Podham— no  one  could.  Marshall 
owes  me  something,  I  guess.  I'll  call  it  off 
after  this.  The  Police  Commissioner  is  a 
big  man,  especially  on  his  ow^n  ground,  but 
he'll  have  to  go.  He'll  likely  owe  me  more 
than  this  mighty  soon." 

"  Stop  !  "  She  was  half  laughing,  half 
indignant.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  giving  you  any  of  those.  Captain 
Kingdom." 

"  Sure  !  I'll  tell  the  fellows  I  took  'em." 
Kingdom  crossed  out  Podham  and  proceeded 
to  dispose  of  Marshall.  "  May  I  have  Clunes, 
too?  He  can't  dance  worth  a  cent,  you 
know.  It  keQps  him  busy  right  along  fixing 
his  eyeglass." 

"  Why  ask  me  ?  You  appear  to  be  taking 
them,  in  any  case.  You  have  no  conscience 
at  all." 

"I  reckon  I  have."  Kingdom  scrawled 
his  name  over  the  four  and  gave  the  card 
back.  "  Four  is  almighty  moderate,  con- 
sidering " 

She  guessed  at  the  unfinished  sentence  and 
reddened.  But  the  true  ending  would  have 
turned  her  white.    Kingdom  pushed  aside 
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fche  guava  bushes  and  showed  a  rustic  seat 
knocked  together  of  branches. 

"  The  Rook's  searchlight  wouldn't  find  us 
here.  Shall  I  pull  your  wrap  up?"  His 
gloved  hand  touched  her  neck  a  moment, 
and  she  winced  from  it.  "  That's  right. 
Miss  Hellier,  do  you  realise  that  you  have 
been  in  Suva  a  week  to-night,  and  that 
I  have  never  availed  myself  of  your  kind 
permission  to  call  ?  I  have  not  seen  you, 
to  speak  to,  since  we  landed  from  the  Sydney 
boat." 

"  I  have  no  apology  to  make,"  she  said, 
but  the  chill  and  the  tremor  in  her  voice  told 
what  her  words  did  not.  Kingdom  had 
guarded  his  life  and  his  trade  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  inflections  of  voice  and  manner 
too  long  to  miss  them  in  this  girl. 

"I  have,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  why  I 
have — have  dared  to  come." 

But  he  did  not  seem  in  haste  to  make,  it. 
He  sat  by  her,  with  his  brown  hand  shut  on 
his  knee,  and  his  broad  back  leaning  against 
the  seat-top  close  to  her  bare  white  arm. 
She  looked  down  the  moonlit  misty  garden 
with  troubled  eyes,  and  the  heavy  scents  of 
orange  trees  and  guavas  and  moist  earth 
from  distant  rice  fields  oppressed  her  with 
a  vague  terror.  A  felled  tree  lay  starkly 
on  the  grass,  and  she  spoke  in  sudden 
nervousness. 

"  That  was  such  a  splendid  croton,"  she 
said.  "  It  seems  cruel  to  have  cut  it  down 
when  it  was  so  strong,  so  alive." 

Kingdom  turned  to  her  quickly 

"  It  was  in  the  way.  That's  reason  enough 
— with  tree  or  man." 

"  Oh, please,  don't ! "  she  said.  "  You  know 
I  hated  to  hear  you  talk  like  that  on  the 
boat.  It  sounds  so  merciless  and — and 
irreligious." 

"  Life  is  both,  isn't  it  ?  And  we  are  the 
products  of  life.  You  don't  know  more  than 
just  the  spelling  of  the  word— I  have  told 
you  that  before." 

"  I  know.  But  there  is  no  reason  w4iy 
knowledge  should  make  you — anyone  hard." 

Not  your  knowledge."  The  gentle 
reverence  in  his  voice  would  have  amazed 
the  men  who  knew  Kingdom.  "  But  your 
knowledge  is  greater  now,  isn't  it  ?  You 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  me  since  you 
came  to  Suva,  I  guess  ?  " 

"  Oh  "  she  began,  in  distress. 

"  I  knew  you  would."  Kingdom  spoke 
heavily.  And  you  have  not  heard  very 
pretty  things.  Oh,  it's  all  right !  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  ?  Well,  I  have  lived  a 
rough  life,  I  reckon.    I  had  to.    I  had  to 


make  my  way,  and  I've  made  it — in  a 
certain  class.  But  that  class  is  not  yours, 
whatever  I  might  have  made  it  once.  And 
I  had  no  right,  on  the  boat,  to  let  you  think 
that  it  was." 

She  was  silent.  For  the  last  week  she 
had  been  telling  herself  so  with  bitter 
frequency.  This  keen-witted,  direct-speeched 
American  had  come  further  into  her  life 
than  she  had  guessed,  and  when  she 
understood  the  name  he  held  in  that  small 
and  very  exclusive  circle  which  called  itself 
Society  in  Suva,  she  was  angry  with  herself 
and  fiercely  angry  with  him.  He  was 
captain  of  a  third-rate  tramp  only,  with  a 
crew  raked  from  all  the  refuse  of  the  seas. 
He  was  suspected  of  many  more  sins  than 
could  be  sheeted  home  to  him,  and  he  had 
wriggled  or  jumped  out  of  the  consequences 
of  many  that  were  acknowledged. 

"  For  he  is  clever,"  the  Police  Commissioner 
had  told  her  one  night  at  a  dinner.  "  We 
don't  trust  him,  you  know,  and  I  dare  say  he 
is  suspected  of  more  delinquencies  than  even 
old  Methuselah  would  have  had  time  for. 
But  he's  an  engaging  chap,  and  one  can't 
but  feel  a  certain  respect  for  his  ingenuity." 

Kingdom  moved,  facing  her,  and  his  voice 
was  deeper. 

"  And  so  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  talking 
to  you  on  the  boat,  and  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  you  didn't  know  anything 
about  me." 

She  felt  her  face  burn  with  a  rush  of  pity 
and  pain.  From  the  dancing-room  a  wild 
waltz  rocked  out  to  her,  stirring  her.  She 
leaned  forward. 

"  Why  have  you  done  these  things  ?  Why 
have  you  ?    Why  have  you  ?  " 

"  AYell,"  he  laughed  shortly,  "  I  guess  it 
was  a  case  of  *  root,  hog,  or  die.'  I  had  to 
root,  and  I  couldn't  be  particular  where,  so 
long  as  I  grubbed  up  food  enough  to  live  by. 
Never  mind  all  that.  You  don't  understand, 
and  you're  best  without  that  kind  of  under- 
standing. But  I  guess  I  wanted  you  to 
know  that  it— it  was  some  grace  in  me  which  , 
kept  me  out  of  your  sight  since  you've  been 
here." 

"  x\nd  which  makes  you  cancel  my  engage- 
ments and  take  possession  of  me  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  //^r/^^that's  different !  I  know  " 

He  pulled  himself  up.  "  I  haven't  had 
much  to  do  with  Avomen  like  you  since  I  left 
college,  and  I  shall  not  again.  That  week 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  For  you  it  was 
only  poii,r  passer  le  temps,  of  course.  But  to 
me  it  was  something  that  I'm  glad  I  didn't 
forego,  though  I  know  I  should  have." 


'  The  grip  of  his  hand  numbed  hers.    Then  he  left  her,  walking  directly  across  the  room  to  the  man 

who  stood  with  two  more." 

2  T 
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He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  her.  She 
was  only  just  finding  out  herself,  and  she 
steadied  her  voice  with  effort. 

"  You  have  never  been  famous  for  doing 
what  you  should,  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  not."  He  was  holding  her  fan 
across  his  knee,  bending  the  ivory  sticks 
lightly.  "How  sharply  that  block  of  the 
prison  shows  out  from  here,  doesn't  it  ? 

"  Yes.  I  hate  to  look  at  it.  There  seems 
to  me  something  absolutely  ghastly  in  dancing 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls." 

"  We  do  that  all  our  lives.  We  are  all  in 
prison,  or  just  ou^  on  bail,  you  know.  No 
man  or  woman  is  utterly  free.  We  can't 
even  say  what  we  like.    Can  you  ?  " 

"  Ko,  I  can't !  "  she  said,  in  sudden  passion. 

"  Can't  you,  for  once — ^just  for  once  ?  " 

"  If  I  could,"  she  said,  "  I— I  might  tell 
you  that  a  man  is  his  own  fate.  He  can 
always  build  up  his  life  again — always." 

"  You  are  very  young  and — very  ignorant." 
He  smiled  at  her.  "  I  have  chosen  my  own 
way,  you  know,  and — I  like  it.  But  it 
can  never  lead  me  your  way.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  recognise  that.  I  recognised  it 
even  when  I — I  took  advantage  of  your 
frank  friendliness  to  me." 

"  Oh,  don't !  Why  should  you  recognise 
it  ?  I  mean — if  I  don't,  why  should  you  ? 
I  mean  ■" 

She  stopped,  and  he  did  not  look  at  her. 
Over  their  heads  the  music  beat  out,  and  the 
scent  of  the  orange  blossoms  was  strong. 
Kingdom  said  slowly — 

"  We  both  recognise  that  fact,  Miss  Hellier, 
because  it  is  there." 

"  But  that  is  nonsense.  There  is  ho  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  call  you  my  friend, -if  I 
choose.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  be — be  worthy  of  my  friendship,  if 
you  chose.  If  a  man  is  reckless,  he  can 
always  give  that  up  when  he  likes." 

"  Can  he  ?  I  might  have  ten  years  ago, 
perhaps — not  now." 

"  It* — if  a  friend  of  yours  asked  you  to  ?  " 

Kingdom  did  not  move  nor  look  at  her. 

"  If— if  I  asked  you  to  ?  " 

Still  Kingdom  stared  at  the  prison,  with 
her  fan  strained  over  his  knee. 

"  I  do  ask  you  to,"  she  said. 

The  fan  snapped  in  his  hands.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  sudden  start,  stood  up  and  held 
it  out  to  her. 

"  That's  what  I  have  done  to  your  fan," 
he  said.  "  I  didn't  want  to,  but  I  have 
done  it.  I  guess  that's  what  I  would  do 
with — any  woman  who  came  into  my  life. 
I  have  run  up  too  many  debts — there  are  too 


many  arrears  of  back  pay  owing  me,  and  I'm 
likely  to  be  taken  unawares  all  along  the 
line.  And  then  I  might  do — this."  He 
offered  her  his  arm.  "  My  time  is  up,"  he 
said.  "They  are  playing  lancers  now,  and 
you  are  engaged  to  Perrys  for  that.  May  I 
take  you  in  ?  " 

She  went  with  him  in  silence,  but  at  the 
ballroom  door  the  sudden  blaze  of  light 
dazzled  her  and  she  halted,  grasping  King- 
dom's arm  in  a  moment  of  giddiness.  Across 
the  room  someone  whispered  a  sentence 
which  Kingdom's  quick  ear  caught.  He 
looked  up,  plunging  his  glance  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  spoken.  For 
a  moment  the  guard  of  his  face  broke  up. 
Then  he  stooped  over  the  girl. 

"  Perrys  is  coming  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  Good-bye  !  I'd  say  '  God  bless  you  ! '  if  I 
dared." 

The  grip  of  his  hand  numbed  hers.  Then 
he  left  her,  walking  to  the  man  who  stood, 
with  two  more,  near  the  further  door. 

"When  did  you  get  in  from  Sydney, 
Detective  Thorne  ?  "  he  asked  lightly.  "  Just 
now  ?    You  expected  me,  then  ?  " 

Imperceptibly  the  two  others  stepped  back, 
and  Kingdom  was  surrounded.  He  glanced 
at  them,  half  smiling.  But  there  was  a 
slight  moisture  on  his  forehead. 

"  Can't  we  talk  outside  ? "  he  asked. 
"Pity  to  disturb  a  ballroom." 

The  two  men  who  followed  him  out  stared 
at  him  in  admiration. 

"  Coolest  fish  I  ever  saw,"  said  the  younger. 
"  And  a  case  of  knifing,  too — no  less." 

"  He'll  prove  an  alibi  or  self-defence  all 
right.    Bless  you,  he  ain't  worrying  !  " 

On  the  corner  of  the  verandah  steps 
Kingdom  was  speaking  to  the  detective,  and 
the  smile  was  still  on  his  lips. 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  no  intention  of 
making  a  fuss.  I  have  my  defence,  but  I'll 
reserve  it.  Why,  I  guess  I  can't  reasonably 
object  to  the  lock-up  as  matters  stand  !  But 
I'd  be  obliged  if  you'd  take  me  around  by 
the  alley  and  not  over  the  lawn.  What  ? 
Well,  I  guess  not.  I  hadn't  time  to  plan  a 
rescue.  But  some  of  those  merry  dancers  in 
there  might  get  a  shock  if  they  saw  me." 

"  Especially  if  they  have  been  dancing 
with  you,"  said  the  detective. 

"  Oh,  well,  they'd  gain  a  certain  amount 
of  notoriety  over  that,  you  know." 

"You  hardened  villain ! "  said  the  detective. 

Kingdom  laughed,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  At  least,  I  haven't  given  'em  all  the 
chances  of  it  that  I  might  hq>ve  done,"  be 
said. 
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alRGINIA  had  left 
the  Roman  road  ; 
the  holiday-makers 
had  driven  her 
away.  Every  few 
minutes  a  great 
motor  -  bus  laden 
with  them  would 
swing  by,  choking 
her  with  its  dust 
and  offending  her 
nose  with  the  scent  of  petrol.  From  these 
tokens  and  manifestations  she  had  fled  into 
a  purer  atmosphere,  realising  that  at  last  her 
wanderings  had  brought  her  into  touch  with 
the  big  seaside  places,  which,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  were  fiUing  with  thousands  of 
people  like  those  who  had  just  swept  by, 
bent  on  trips,  on  excursions,  on  joyous 
flights  that  covered  a  day  or  afternoon. 

She  had  passed  a  tea-garden  ahve  with 
them  ;  others  were  bound  for  similar 
destinations,  varied  by  a  ruin,  a  picturesque 
^  village,  or  an  historic  mansion,  the  treasures 
of  which  might  be  inspected  on  certain  days 
and  at  a  certain  charge.  She  approved  of 
their  objects,  but,  as  a  wayfarer,  preferred  a 
road  that  was  clear  of  them  and  theh^  means 
of  transportation.  That  is  why  she  had 
turned  out  of  the  Roman  road  and  come 
first  to  High  Halden,  and  then  to  the  brow 
of  a  marvellous  steep  hill.  "  The  sea  !  " 
she  cried.  And  truly,  far  away,  beyond  the 
little  meadows  and  the  flatness  of  the  plain, 
spread  a  blueness,  ran  a  coast-line,  and  that 
vague  speck  must  be  a  sbip.  She  found  a 
comfortable  place  where  she  might  lie  and 
overlook  it  all — the  patchwork  land  and  its 
blue  border.  This  was  her  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea  since  she  had  left  Dover,  and  it  did 
her  good. 

Sheep  and  a  family  of  partridge  lived  up 
here  ;  these  were  her  only  neighbours,  till 
presently  three  girls  arrived  and  stood  stock 
still,  their  skirts  drawn  round  them  by  the 
wind.  Tall  and  fine  and  handsome  they 
were,  and  a  basket  on  each  arm  showed 
that  they  had  been  gathering  wild  flowers. 
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Wind-blown,  they  stood  and  gazed.  Virginia 
looked  at  them.  The  tallest  caught  her  eye. 
Virginia  smiled.  The  girl  smiled  back. 
Virginia  made  a  place  for  them,  for  all  the 
three,  and,  led  by  the  eldest  and  the  tallest 
girl,  they  took  it. 

"  You've  been  admiring  our  view  ?  "  said 
the  eldest  girl,  plumping  down  beside 
Virginia.  "It's  not  always  like  this.  We 
come  up  here  nearly  every  day  to  see  how 
it's  getting  on.  Sometimes  you  see  the 
coast  of  France." 

The  two  other  girls  looked  at  Virginia 
shyly,  and  as  though  a  little  afraid  of  her. 

"  It's  the  first  time  I've  seen  the  sea — 
since  I  landed,"  replied  Virginia. 

"  Since  you  landed  ?  "  echoed  the  eldest 
girl. 

"Yes,  I've  come  from  America.  I'm 
really  a  tourist,  only  the  waiter  at  my 
second  hotel  broke  open  my  trunk  and  stole 
my  money,  and  ever  since  then  I've  been 
earning  my  hving — and  touring,  all  the 
same." 

"  Earning  your  living  !  "  cried  the  eldest 
girl.    "  How  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

Virginia  explained,  and  told  of  her  two 
jobs. 

"  How  plucky  of  you  ! "  and  "  How 
sporting  ! "  cried  the  three  girls  in  chorus. 
And,  "  I  wish  I  could  earn  mine,"  said  the 
eldest,  and  "So  do  I,"  added  the  two  shy 
ones. 

"We  never  go  anywhere  and  we  never 
see  anybody,  and  we've  never  any  pocket- 
money— and  look  at  these  clothes  ! "  said 
the  eldest. 

"  That's  why  you  were  so  glad  to  see  me. 
And  what's  the  matter  with  the  clothes  ?  " 
responded  Virginia. 

"We've  hardly  any  others,"  put  in  the 
second  girl,  who  was  gaining  confidence  at 
last. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  asked  Virginia  of 
the  youngest,  who  was  almost  a  flapper. 
"  Mine's  Virginia  Bright." 
"  Stella—Stella  Dane." 
"  And  I'm  Bella,  and  this  is  Ella— it  was 
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a  silly  whim  of  father's,"  explained  the 
eldest  of  the  three.  "  We  live  down  there 
at  Little  Fair  brass.  Fairbrass  is  sold.  But  it 
used  to  be  ours,  and  all  this,  and  thousands 
of  acres  more.  Our  ancestors  gambled  it 
all  away,  and  father  finished  it.  That's  why 
we're  so  poor." 

"  You  poor  !  "  laughed  Virginia.    **  Why, 

what  with  your  youth  and  good  looks  

And  here  am  I,  with  no  money  and  no 
home,  and  my  trunk  left  behind  at  my  last 
place,  and  all  my  clothes  on  my  back  or 
in  this  handbag — why,  you're  quite  rich 
compared  with  me  !  " 

"  I  suppose  we  ar^,"  said  Stella  timidly. 
And,  "  You're  coming  back  with  us  for  tea  ?  " 
put  in  Ella  ;  and  "  You  must,"  added  Bella. 

Between  them  they  bore  her  off,  losing 
the  view^  as  they  descended,  scampering 
joyously  downhill,  tanned  and  happy. 
"  Oh,"  cried  Virginia,  when  they  reached 
the  level,  "  I'm  quite  out  of  breath  !  " 

They  passed  through  Fairbrass  village,  a 
sleepy,  straggling  hamlet  trailing  away  from 
its  ancient  church.  Little  Fairbrass,  snug 
in  a  good-sized  garden,  faced  the  gates  and 
escutcheons  of  a  park.  It  had  its  tennis 
and  croquet  lawns,  its  shrubberies  and 
orchard  ;  it  was  old  and  herring-boned  and 
timbered.  "  Little  Fairbrass  used  to  be 
the  dower-house,"  explained  Bella,  "where 
the  widow  went  to  live  when  the  heir  moved 
in  to  Fairbrass.  They  say  it  used  to  be 
much  larger ;  still,  it's  big  enough  for  us." 
And  then  :  "  Father,  we've  brought  you  a 
visitor — Miss  Bright,  who  comes  from 
America,  and  who  was  admiring  our  view," 
she  ended,  leading  her  guest  up  to  a  soldierly 
old  gentleman  who  was  occupied  with  an 
apple  tree  and  a  pair  of  pruning  scissors. 

The  old  gentleman — he  was  half-way  up 
a  ladder — came  down,  straightened  himself, 
and  bowed.  "You're  very  welcome.  Miss 
Bright,"  he  said,  with  extended  hand,  "  very 
welcome.  There's  not  much  we  can  do  for 
you  here,  but  what  little  we  can  offer  you 
is  at  your  service.  There's  tea,  now ;  I 
thought  I  heard  the  bell." 

A  couple  of  ladies  came  out  of  the  house, 
bareheaded  and  perhaps  a  trifle  shabby. 

"  Tea,  Hugo  !  "  cried  the  one.  "  Tea,  girls  ! 
And  who's  your  friend  ?  " 

Virginia  was  introduced. 

"  This  is  mother  and  Aunt  Bessie.  We 
found  Miss  Bright  on  the  hill  admiring  our 
view." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  hostess  ;  "  we  like 
anybody  to  look  in." 

"  But  no  one  ever  does  I  "  cried  Ella. 


"  Well,  that's  why  we  like  it  all  the  more," 
said  Aunt  Bessie.  And  Virginia  found  her- 
self conducted  across  the  lawn,  surrounded 
by  the  three  girls  and  their  elders,  into  a 
sitting-room  that  was  rather  bare  and  worn, 
though  cheerful  with  good  looks  and  cordial 
voices. 

"  Stella  cuts  the  bread  ;  it's  her  day," 
announced  Bella.  "  Ella  does  the  waiting, 
and  everybody  helps  themselves.  We've  no 
servant,"  she  added,  for  Virginia's  benefit, 
"  only  Nurse  Kemsley,  who  comes  over  in 
the  morning." 

On  the  mantelboard  Virginia  caught 
sight  of  envelopes  addressed  to  "  Sir  Hugo 
Dane,"  and  one  to  "  Lady  Dane." 

"  Is  that  you,"  she  asked — -"  Sir  Hugo  and 
all  that  ?  Nobody  introduced  me  properly, 
and,  of  course,  I  ought  to  be  told." 

"  That's  us,"  said  Bella.  "  We're  the 
Danes  of  Fairbrass.  That's  more  than  any 
title,  and  we're  most  horribly  proud." 

Virginia  pressed  for  more,  but  Bella 
would  only  give  her  bread  and .  butter  and 
jam  ;  and  with  that,  for  the  ptesent,  she  had 
to  rest  content. 

Their  meal  ended — and  it  was  plentiful 
and  w^orthy  of  their  appetites — the  girls  led 
Virginia  out  of  doors.  On  the  big  gates  of 
Fairbrass  she  had  time  to  examine  the 
shields  that  mingled  with  the  ironwork. 
They  bore  three  oak  leaves  and  the  motto 
"  Tout  ou  rien''  The  same  device  was 
carved  over  the  entry  to  Little  Fairbrass  ; 
and,  when  they  came  to  the  village,  Virginia 
found  this  shield  on  every  house.  "  It  used 
all  to  be  yours  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Every  bit  of  it,"  answ^ered  Bella,  "  for 
miles  and  miles." 

Fairbrass,  Virginia  learnt,  belonged  now 
to  a  gentleman  with  collieries  up  in  Y'orkshire, 
who  tried  to  be  as  decent  as  possible,  but 
who  only  succeeded  in  being  a  dreadful 
bore,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  wanted 
to  be  patronising,  but  had  not  received  any 
encouragement,  and  his  son  

"  In  a  novel  one  of  you  would  marry  the 
son,"  exclaimed  Virginia. 

"  He  is  married,"  laughed  Bella.  "  He's  a 
fat  man  with  short  legs." 

They  entered  the  village  church,  and  here 
Bella  seemed  suddenly  stricken  into  silence. 
"  Twenty-two  generations  of  us  !  "  was  all  she 
said.  And  Virginia,  looking  round,  discovered 
the  three  oak  leaves  everywhere — in  bronze, 
in  stone,  and  in  stained  glass,  on  the 
floor  beneath  her  feet,  on  tablets  overhead, 
and  on  that  great  and  splendid  tomb  behind 
the  altar.    A  side-chapel  was  dedicated  to 
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this  family,  \/hose  crest— a  Saracen's  head 
— looked  down  grotesque  from  battered 
helmets ;  in  the  cornices  were  curious  old 
carvings  of  faces  that  grimaced,  that 
grinned,  that  sorrowed.  1212  was  the 
oldest  date  there.  "  That  was  the  first  of 
us,"  whispered  Bella — "  Knut  the  Dane, 
that's  where  our  name  comes  from.  He 
quarrelled  wifch  his  brother  Harald,  King  of 
Denmark,  and  fled  to  England,  whose  king 
gave  him  a  princess  and  Fairbrass  Manor. 
His  son  was  a  Crusader,  and  Danes  of 
Fairbrass  were  at  Crecj,  at  Agincourt,  and 
fought  with  Drake  against  the  Armada. 
Now  the  only  people  who've  heard  of  us  are 
the  archaeologists  and  men  who  w^rite  county 
histories." 

"  But  I  believe  everybody's  descended  like 
that,  if  they  only  knew,"  said  Ella,  from 
kings  and  warriors." 

"  Ella's  our  Radical,"  said  Bella,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  think  it's  like  a  fairy  tale,"  answered 
Yirginia,  "you  three  little  princesses  ground 
down  by  the  Dragon  Poverty.  You  forgive 
me  for  putting  it  that  way  ?  " 

"  You  put  it  very  prettily." 

They  came  out  into  the  open,  moving 
towards  the  hill  on  the  brow  of  which  they 
had  first  met. 

"  Father  thought  he'd  be  clever  and 
speculate  with  what  was  left,"  resumed 
Bella  ;  "  that  finished  us." 

"  He  doesn't  seem  very  business-like  ; 
perhaps  that's  why  he's  so  charming." 

"And  now  mother  sits  on  the  broken 
pieces.  They're  very  few,  and  we  can  hardly 
pay  our  bills  or  do  anything.  If  we  three 
girls  were  only  men  !  "  And  Bella's  face  took 
on  a  brooding  shape. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Yirginia. 

"  We'd  do  wonders,"  laughed  Bella. 

"  Well,  w^hy  not  do  them  as  you  are  ?  " 

A  large  motor  w^ent  by,  primrose  yellow 
all  over,  with  a  coronet  upon  its  panels.  In 
it  sat  a  stout  lady  and  gentleman,  who 
bowed. 

"  Our  successors,"  said  Bella. 

"  They're  the  people  at  Fairbrass  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  they've  bought  a  title  and 
they're  doing  everything  in  style.  But  they 
haven't  painted  out  our  oak  leaves  yet." 

They  cHmbed  the  hill,  for,  as  Bella  said  : 
"  You  must  see  our  sunset.  It  beats  Turner, 
and  the  golden  light  before  it  goes  is  full 
of  magic  cities!  You  can  imagine  things  up 
there." 

When,  streaming  along,  all  four  abreast 
and  arm-in-arm,  they  returned   to  Little 


Fairbrass,  Virginia  found  that  Aunt  Bessie 
had  prepared  a  room  for  her  and  laid  a 
place  at  the  supper-table.  "  Of  course  you're 
going  to  stay  ?  "  said  Lady  Dane. 

And,  "  Of  course,"  added  Sir  Hugo,  "  we 
couldn't  think  of  letting  you  go  at  this  hour," 

It  was  destiny,  and  Virginia  bowed  to  it, 
and,  moreover,  she  wanted  to  stay,  and  said 
so.  "  You've  made  me  feel  so  very  much  at 
home  that,  if  I  went,  it  Avould  be  like  going 
from  friends,"  was  how  she  put  it. 

That  night,  before  undressing,  Virginia 
looked  out  of  her  window  and  had  an 
inspiration.  Perhaps,  as  Bella  had  said, 
alluding  to  the  magic  cities  seen  from  Fair- 
brass  Hill,  she  too  had  "  imagined  things 
up  there,"  and  now  they  had  developed  and 
shown  their  faces.  Before  her,  in  the  moon- 
light, were  the  great  gates  of  Fairbrass,  with 
their  shields  and  the  three  oak  leaves  shining 
gold  on  black.  The  whole  of  that  day  played 
through  her  brain — the  Roman  road,  the  sea, 
the  trippers,  their  motor-buses  and  their 
excursions,  and  then  the  three  girls,  with 
their  simplicity,  their  charm,  and  pathetic 
eagerness  to  be  up  and  doing.  Bella  came 
in  and  found  her  thus,  thinking  and  thinking 
hard.  "  I  came  to  say  good  night,"  she 
said,  "  and  to  see  if  you  were  comfortable, 
and  perliaps  to  have  a  chat." 

"  Sit  down,"  replied  Virginia.  And  then 
she  unfolded  her  great  scheme  at  length 
and  with  every  detail.  "  Why  not  ?  "  she 
ended. 

And  Bella  echoed  :  "  Why  not  ?  " 
"  Sir  Hugo  may  not  like  it,"  ^pursued 
Virginia. 

"^He'll  have  to  like  it,"  said  Bella. 
"  Mother's  so  sensible,  I'm  sure  that  she'll 
be  on  our  side,  and  Ella  and  Stella,  and — 
yes,  even  Aunt  Bessie.  And,  if  we  lose,  we 
can  drop  it." 

"  Oh,  you  won't  lose,"  said  Virginia. 
"  You'll  make  lots  and  lots  of  money,  and 
all  of  you  marry  earls — you  three  little 
princesses  stuck  down  here  in  the  Land  of 
Nod  ! " 

II. 

It  began  by  being  in  all  the  papers.  It 
seemed  at  first  most  horribly  vulgar.  "  But 
there  you  were,"  explained  Virginia,  "that 
was  the  w^ay  people  did  things  nowadays." 
And  there  were  pictures  as  well  of  Stella 
and  Ella  and  Bella,  and  Lady  Dane  and 
Sir  Hugo,  and  the  liouse  and  gardens,  and 
interviews  besides,  and  all  kinds  of  clap- 
trap. "  The  more  the  better  ! "  exclaimed 
Virginia.    "  If  a  thing's  worth  doing  at  all, 
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it's  worth  doing  well."  And  after  that  came 
the  advertisements  and  bills  and  posters, 
and  the  negotiations  with  the  motor-bus 
people  who  would  bring  in  the  excursionists. 
Virginia  hired  a  car  and  drove  round  and 
saw  everybody.  She  had  sent  for  her  trunk, 
and  was  established  at  Little  Fairbrass. 

Mondays,  it  was  arranged,  the  motor-buses 
would  come  from  Bargate,  Tuesdays  from 
Southgate,  Wednesdays  from  St.  Rule's, 
Thursdays  from  Stone-on-Sea,  Fridays  from 
Hunter's  ClifF,  and  Saturdays  from  Mavis 
Bay.  All  the  big  seaside  resorts,  the  popular, 
the  sedate,  the  fashionable,  and  the  semi- 
fashionable,  would  each  have  their  day,  to 
say  nothing  of  independent  parties  that 
could  come  in  as  they  liked.  And  there 
were  the  officers  from  Exdown  Camp,  and 
the  naval  men  from  Estcourt,  and  the 
garrison  at  Overstrand,  and  the  7th  Lancers 
at  Norbury,  and  the  Gunnery  School  at 
Lydgate.  All  this  immense  field  of  possible 
customers  lay  within  a  thirty-mile  radius  of 
the  family  at  Little  Fairbrass,  and,  if  only 
it  could  be  induced  to  roll  up,  their  fortunes 
would  be  made.  They  would  have  no  serious 
expenses,  no  rent,  and  no  salaries.  The  girls 
would  wait  on  everybody.  Lady  Dane  and 
Aunt  Bessie  would  be  there  to  keep  them 
in  countenance  and  to  see  that  the  people 
behaved,  and  Sir  Hugo  might  stroll  round 
sometimes  and  give  the  thing  an  air.  Nurse 
Kemsley,  in  a  neat  cap  and  apron,  would  sit 
at  the  gate  and  take  the  money.  It  would 
be  like  having  tea  at  a  private  house  instead 
of  at  th%Fairbrass  Tea  Gardens. 

The  Fairbrass  Tea  Gardens  !  That  is 
what  Virginia  had  dreamt  and  what  all  of 
them,  laying  their  heads  and  purses  together, 
had  evolved  and  actually  completed.  Lady 
Dane,  as  sensible  as  she  was  pressed  for 
ready  money,  had  seen  it  at  the  start  ;  Aimt 
Bessie  was  willing  to  be  convinced,  and, 
indeed,  without  her  savings,  the  enterprise 
might  have  foundered  ;  Sir  Hugo  said  it 
was  "impossible,"  but  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  him  ;  and  the  girls  and  Virginia, 
who  was  to  help  and  be  in  it,  they  did 
wonders,  for,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
must  be  done  at  once.  How  tliey  hustled 
and  bustled,  and  looked  for  chairs  and  tables, 
and  cheap  china  that  was  pretty,  and  table- 
covers  and  sundries  !  It  was  to  be  a  real 
country  tea,  with  home-baked  bread  and 
farm  butter,  and  jam  and  honey,  and  things 
that  grew  upon  the  spot.  The  whole  village 
should  share  in  their  prosperity.  One  after- 
noon they  tasted  seventeen  different  kinds 
of  tea  before  finally  hitting  on  the  kinds 


they  wanted.  There  was  to  be  China  or 
Ceylon,  whichever  you  preferred.  And  then 
came  the  new  clothes.  They  were  to  be  a 
sort  of  uniform  protected  by  an  apron,  so 
that  it  would  not  matter  much  if  you  spilt 
things  or  messed  them  up.  Each  girl  was 
to  have  her  own  colour,  but  the  pattern 
was  to  be  the  same — a  ruddy  brown  for 
Bella,  who  was  dark  and  flashing,  a  grass- 
green  for  Ella,  who  was  fair  and  Saxon,  a 
butcher-blue  for  Stella,  who  was  mixed.  At 
last  they  had  been  designed  and  fitted  and 
tried  on,  and  had  come  bome,  and  so  had 
Lady  Dane's  new  gown  and  Aunt  Bessie's. 

The  Saturday  before  the  opening  they  had 
a  kind  of  dress  and  Press  rehearsal.  Under 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  tlie  chairs  and  tables 
were  all  properly  placed  and  spread,  and  on 
the  lawns  in  front  of  the  house,  and  one 
table  was  in  the  arbour  ;  and  in  case  it  rained 
—  which  it  did  not— they  had  tea-rooms 
indoors,  swamping  everybody  and  driving  the 
four  girls  to  quarters  in  the  loft.  Sir  Hugo, 
in  a  new  tweed  suit,  and  carefully  provided 
with  fat  cigars  and  cigarettes,  received  his 
visitors.  According  to  the  newspapers,  it 
was  the  first  time  tbat  a  British  baronet — 
and  such  a  baronet ! — had  condescended  to 
throw  his  house  and  gardens  and  family  open 
to  the  world  in  general,  waiting  with  tea  on 
all  and  sundry  at  the  modest  charge  of  a 
shilling  a  head.  The  Fairbrass  Tea  Gardens 
were  most  properly  and  thoroughly  boomed 
by  a  responsive  Press. 

III. 

The  shillings  were  rolling  in.  By  the 
middle  of  August  they  had  cleared  their 
initial  outlay  and  were  making  ninepence  out 
of  every  customer  ;  for,  while  some  of  these 
stuffed,  as  many  would  go  easy  and  only 
nibble.  Yet  it  was  not  all  profit,  and  fun, 
and  smooth  saihng.  Some  of  the  Bargate 
excursionists  were  inclined  to  be  hilarious 
and  exchange  hats  with  their  ladies  and  seat 
them  on  their  knees.  Such  demonstrations 
had  to  be  suppressed  ;  while  worse  still  were 
the  fussy  people,  who  came  and  made  com- 
plaints just  for  the  sake  of  making  them  ; 
and  there  were  others,  too,  who  felt  defrauded 
when  they  discovered  that  Virginia  was  not 
a  baronet's  daughter.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  had  come,  and  to  be  waited 
on  by  anybody  else  seemed  to  upset  them. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  visitors 
were  admirably  behaved,  and  though  many 
were  loquacious  or  too  free  with  their  cameras, 
as  soon  as  the  motor-buses  came  round 
again,  they  went  off  quietly,  and  only  started 
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singing  when  fairly  on  the  road.  Bufc  the 
main  thing  was  that  everybody,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  simple,  before  they  were  let  in,  paid 
a  shilling  at  the  gate  to  Nurse  Kemsley. 

Sir  Hugo,  who  had  been  the  only  member 
of  the  family  to  offer  objections,  once  it  had 
started,  enjoyed  it  more  than  anybody.  He 


the  pleasantest  fellows  to  wait  on,  and  even 
waited  on  themselves. 

The  only  serious  opposition  to  all  this 
traffic  and  bustle  in  sleepy  Fairbrass  came 
from  the  newly  ennobled  family  within  the 
park,  who  looked  daggers  and  sent  a  hotly- 
worded  letter  of  protest. 


"  Sir  Hugo,  ill  a  new  tweed  suit  .  .  .  received  his  visitors." 


discovered  all  the  good-looking  girls  and 
took  tea  with  them  himself  ;  he  was  most 
affable  and  condescending.  It  reminded  him 
of  old  times,  he  said — of  London  in  the  far- 
off  'eighties,  when  money  was  plentiful  and 
he  a  gay  dog  in  the  Guards.  And,  speaking 
of  soldiering,  it  was  the  young  men  from  the 
military  and  naval  stations  who  made  the 
thing  go  as  much  as  anybody,  and  they  were 


"  I  guess  he  disfigures  the  earth  with  his 
wrefcched  old  collieries  up  north  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  us — you  tell  him  that," 
cried  Virginia.  And  a  note  to  this  effect  was 
actually  written.  Naturally,  ib  received  no 
answer  ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  big  house  now 
went  round  the  village  saying  that  they 
would  have  to  give  up  Fairbrass  if  all  this 
vulgar  traffic  continued.   They  felt  that  thig 
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would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  villagers.  But 
as  most  of  these  were  selling  bread  and 
butter  and  milk  and  honey  and  jam  and 
heaps  of  things  to  Little  Fairbrass,  and  their 
daughters  were  washing  up  in  the  kitchen 
or  doing  work  behind  the  scenes,  not  one 
of  them  cared  a  copper  farthing. 

Matters  had  reached  this  pitch  when  the 
lord  of  Fairbrass  himself  came  over  and 
demanded  an  interview  with  Sir  Hugo  Dane. 

"  Er — it's  all  my  wife  and  daughters," 
he  began  uneasily ;  "  I'm  only  a  delegate. 
I'm  glad  to  see  it — very  sensible  of  you,  I'm 
sure.  That's  how  I  made  my  money,  by 
sticking  to  business ;  but  my  wife  and  the 
girls,  they've  got  other  ideas." 

"  Well,  what  do  they  want  ?  "  replied  Sir 
Hugo.  "  It's  no  good  asking  us  to  shut  up 
shop." 

*'The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how  much 
will  you  take  for  Little  Fairbrass  ?  I'll  buy 
the  place  at  your  own  price." 

Sir  Hugo  was  horrified. 

"  We've  been  here  seven  hundred  years  !  " 
he  cried. 

It  was  my  wife's  suggestion,"  meekly 
interposed  the  other. 

"  Confound  your  wife ! "  cried  Sir  Hugo, 
thoroughly  aroused. 

And  Virginia  and  the  three  girls,  who 
were  listening  to  every  word  in  the  next 
room,  emitted  a  shrill  "  Hear,  hear  !  " 

"  I — I  thought  this  interview  was  private," 
stuttered  the  owner  of  Fairbrass. 

"  So—so  it  is,"  replied  Sir  Hugo,  "  as 
private  as  anything  can  be  with  all  those 
girls  about." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  close  the 
further  door." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  think  that  that'll  stop 
'em." 

The  visitor  returned  to  his  seat. 

"You  decline  to  sell  even  at  your  own 
figure  ?  "  he  resumed.  "  I  won't  be  particular 
as  to  one  or  two  thousands." 

"  You've  had  my  answer,"  thundered  Sir 
Hugo.  "You  go  home  and  tell  your  wife 
that  we  don't  sell  unless  we  have  to,  and 
that  that's  why  she's  at  Fairbrass,  and 
that  Little  Fairbrass  stays  with  us — now 
more  than  at  any  time.     Why,  just  now, 

sir  "  And  Sir  Hugo  checked  himself, 

discovering  that  he  was  about  to  boast. 

"No  offence  meant  Really,  it's  the  ladies  ; 
they've  given  me  no  peace  " 

"  You're  a  gentleman,  sir,"  interposed  the 
warm-hearted  Sir  Hugo.  "  A  rough  diamond, 
but  a  gentleman — I've  always  said  so.  No 
more  apologies  1  "   And  then  he  brought  out 


the  remnant  of  the  fat  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
"You'll  join  me?"  he  added.  And,  on 
the  other  accepting,  the  baronet  passed  the 
matches  and  was  himself  again. 

"  Er — er — my  wife  says  she'll  sell  Fairbrass 
if  this — er — tea-garden  business  continues." 
The  visitor  was  about  to  leave,  and  Sir  Hugo 
had  attended  him  as  far  as  the  front  gate. 

"  Your  tvife  says  ?  Why,  I  thought  you 
had  bought  it  ?  " 

"So  I  have — so  I  have,  but  you  don't 
know  her.  If  that  woman  sets  her  mind  on 
a  thing,  there's  no  living  with  her  till  she 
gets  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  we'll  be  able  to  buy  it 
back  again,"  replied  Sir  Hugo,  though  more 
in  jest  than  with  any  serious  purpose. 
And  here,  for  the  present,  matters  between 
Fairbrass  and  Little  Fairbrass  rested. 

The  great  lady's  next  move  was  to  begin 
talking  scandal,  and  in  this  sinister  occupation 
she  was  joined  by  her  three  daughters.  Of 
ail  evening,  long  after  the  motor-buses  had 
gone  and  the  tea-gardens  were  closed,  they 
had  seen  Bella  and  Ella  and  Stella  and  that 
impertinent  American  hussy  hobnobbing 
with  young  men  in  the  orchard  and  every- 
where. It  was  only  too  true.  Among 
her  clients  Lady  Dane  had  discovered  the 
sons  of  several  old  acquaintances,  and  Sir 
Hugo  had  done  the  same  ;  and  these  young 
fellows  brought  other  young  fellows,  and 
would  stay  for  supper,  even  if  it  meant 
eating  up  the  day's  leavings  and  a  long 
drive  in  the  dark. 

lY. 

Virginia  had  calculated  on  something  of 
the  sort.  There  were  these  three  girls,  she 
had  argued,  buried  alive  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  with  never  an  admirer  and 
never  the  chance  of  meeting  any.  Why, 
they  were  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  their  simplicity  and  frankness  were  half 
their  charm.  They  were  so  totally  unspoiled, 
so  fresh,  so  natural,  and,  as  to  their  looks, 
each  one  of  them  was  a  beauty  after  her 
kind.  So  that  while  one  part  of  her  brain 
had  dreamt  of  tea-gardens,  the  other,  no  less 
active,  had  seen  that  at  last  these  girls  would 
have  a  chance.  For  Virginia,  though  at 
present  engrossed  in  other  directions,  believed 
in  love,  in  marriage,  and  was  as  romantically 
inclined  as  anybody.  "  You'll  all  of  you 
marry  earls,"  she  had  said  to  Bella.  There 
might  be  an  earl  or  two  among  their 
customers,  but,  so  far,  he  had  not  stepped 
forward  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  Virginia  discovered 
that  she  had  become  a  match-maker. 
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It  is  not  especially  established  that  any 
matcli-making  was  needed.  Ella  was  the 
first  to  go,  taken  captive  by  a  young  man  in 
the  Navy,  a  fall  lieutenant  with  a  place  in 
Hampshire  and  expectations  on  top  of  that. 
He  wanted  her  to  back  out  now  and  drop 
the  tea-gardens  ;  but  she  was  not  going  to 
end  as  a  deserter,  and,  till  the  season  was 
over,  she  would  stand  firm.  Lady  Dane  and 
Sir  Hugo  approved  of  the  young  man.  An 
engagement  was  permitted,  but  not  till  the 
autumn  would  it  be  announced. 

Stella's  admirers— and  she  had  several — 
were  told  she  was  too  young.  "  I'm  willing 
to  waifc,"  said  the  most  determined,  a  gunner 
from  Lydgate ;  "  I'm  rather  a  chicken  myself." 
And  wait  he  did,  smiling  and  very  cheerful, 
and  driving  over  for  tea  five  times  a  week 
with  a  car-load  of  companions.  It  was  he 
who  led  out  the  Southgate  customer  who 
had  threatened  Sir  Hugo  and  said  :  "  I'll 
bash  yer  silly  ole  face  !  "  The  baronet  had 
merely  protested  that  the  introduction  of  a 
concertina,  while  doubtless  agreeable  to  the 
executant  and  his  companions,  might  be  less 
so  to  the  other  customers  whose  musical 
sense  was  less  refined,  \ourig  Jervis  removed 
this  fellow,  without  hurting  him  or  his 
instrument,  amid  the  jeers  of  his  companions 
and  requests  for  an  encore.  Such  little 
episodes  w^ere  not  entirely  lacking,  and 
Stella's  cavalier  installed  himself  as  guardian 
henceforth. 

Bella's  case  w^as  more  difficult.  The  dark 
beauty,  though  very  gracious  and  unaffected, 
seemed  cold  and  aloof  when  compared  with 
the  two  others.  To  Virginia  she  was  love- 
liness itself,  in  form,  in  conduct.  Often 
they  would  exchange  a  smile  across  the 
tea-tables,  often  Virginia  would  find  herself 
admiring  the  bronze  lights  in  the  dusky 
hair,  or  the  touch  of  gold  beneath  the 
creamy  skin.  Bella  was  like  a  picture  of 
some  high  personage  of  old,  and  even  the 
liveliest  of  the  Bargate  customers  stood 
perceptibly  in  awe  of  her.  But  Virginia 
had  counted  on  something  else  ;  Virginia 
had  dreamt  dreams  about  Bella,  and  so  far 
nothing  had  come  of  them.  While  Stella 
and  Ella  looked  provided  for,  Bella,  though 
not  wanting  in  admirers,  seemed  just  as 
heart-whole  as  Virginia's  self. 

Virginia  was  distressed.  And  then  came 
young  Wormald,  of  the  Lancers,  who  followed 
her  and  appeared  to  be  courting  her.  He 
was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  Virginia  rather 
liked  it.  She  was  not  going  to  marry  him, 
but,  if  he  insisted  on  taking  her  hand  when 
they  sat  out  together,  after  it  was  dark  and 


the  chairs  were  tilted  for  the  night  and 
the  tables  cleared,  he  was  welcome  It  did 
her  no  harm,  and  it  seemed  to  do  him 
good. 

But,  after  all,  he  was  not  courting 
Virginia. 

"I  want  you  to  be  my  friend,"  he  said 
one  evening.  "  You're  so  good  and  true,  I 
know  you'll  help  me." 

"  So  it's  not  me  you  want  ?  "  And  Virginia 
pretended  an  agonised  displeasure. 

The  young  man  stammered  something. 

"  If  bigamy  were  allowed,  it'd  be  me  as 
well  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  laughing  matter,"  said  Wormald 
soberly. 

"  Then  give  me  back  my  hand,"  replied 
Virginia.  You  don't  want  me — who  is  it 
you  do  want  ?  " 

The  young  man  collected  himself  and 
began  again. 

"  You  might  help  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know 
you  could  if  you  cared  to." 

"  AVhat  is  the  man  driving  at  ?  "  exclaimed 
Virginia. 

"  It's  Miss  Dane — she  won't  give  me  a 
chance." 

"You've  been  after  her  hand  ?  " 

"  And  heart  and  everything.  But, '  Please, 
don't.  Captain  Wormald,'  she  says.  Is  there 
anybody  else  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowing,"  replied  Virginia. 

"  You  think  the  road's  clear  ?  " 

"  Almost  sure." 

The  young  man  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Then  that's  all  right,"  he  added;  "I 
thought  there  might  be  somebody." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Virginia.  And  then  more 
closely  :  "  What  have  you  got  to  offer  a  girl 
like  that,  anyway  ?  " 

Young  Wormald  liesitated.  "Not  much 
— not  half  what  she  deserves.  My  name 
isn't  a  bad  one,  and  I've  money — it's  in 
collieries." 

"So  you're  another  coal  proprietor,  like 
the  man  at  Fairbrass  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it.  My  father  had  'em,  and 
his  father— — " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  interposed  Virginia. 
"  Fairbrass  is  for  sale — buy  it.  You  can 
stick  Dane  on  to  your  own  name.  Do  it.  Be 
a  Dane  of  Fairbrass,  or  let  Bella  be  the  real 
thing  again.  She'll  have  you.  Will  you 
follow  that  blindly  and  trust  to  me  ?  " 

"It  wants  some  doing  "  he  began. 

"  If  you  really  love  her — love  her  more 
than  you  love  yourself  " 

"  By  Jove,  I'll  do  it  !  "  exclaimed 
Wormald. 
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"  My  congratulations,"  added  Virginia  ; 
"Captain  Wormald,  you're  a  very  lucky 
man." 

V. 

It  was  done,  and  the  great  lady  at  Fair- 
brass,  who  was  moving  out  triumphantly 
in  the  autumn,  had  picked  up  one  of  those 
Society  papers  that  give  all  the  fashionable 
intelligence  and  often  more. 

"  So  that's  why  he  bought  it ! "  she 
almost  screamed.  "  And  he's  taken  her 
name,  and  they'll  be  the  Danes  of  Fairbrass. 
Well,  Henry,  what^o  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

The  colliery  proprietor  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  it.  "Bought  what,  and  taken 
whose  name  ?    I  don't  understand." 

"  Why,  Bella's— Bella  Dane's  !  It's  a 
plot,  a  conspiracy  !  That  Captain  Wormald 
who  bought  Fairbrass  is  engaged  to  Bella, 
and  he's  taking  her  name." 

"  Ho — ho  !  "   laughed  out   the  colliery 


proprietor,  catching  the  drift  of  things. 
"  Serves  us  jolly  well  right !  You  would 
sell — you  and  those  girls  of  ours — you 
almost  drove  me  frantic.  By  Jove,"  he 
ended,  "  it  serves  you  jolly  well  right !  " 

"  I'm  going  to  buy  it  back  again  !  " 

"  Are  you  ? "  asked  the  colliery  pro- 
prietor. "  I  wonder  how  you're  going  to 
set  about  it  ?  " 

He  was  most  unsympathetic  and  provoking. 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceeding  in  the 
big  house,  Virginia  Bright,  her  trunk  packed, 
wearing  her  tourist  suit  and  hat  and  veil, 
was  waiting  for  the  fly  that  was  to  take  her 
off  again  into  that  gay,  adventurous  world 
wherein  the  three  girls  had  found  her. 

"  I'm  not  a  deserter,"  she  had  explained. 
"  I  came  over  here  to  tour,  didn't  I  ?  You'll 
manage  without  me  now,"  she  laughed, 
"  now  I've  shown  you  the  way  a  little. 
Yes,  and  if  ever  I'm  hard  pressed,  I'll  come 
to  Fairbrass." 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Virginia  Bright  luill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE  OLD  LOVE. 

r\H,  you  may  praise  the  old  love, 

^    But  I  will  praise  the  new ; 
The  snow  that  hid  the  violet  has  purged  it  sweeter  blue. 
And  so  it  is  with  love  revived,  and  the  sorrows  it  came  through. 

Yet  when  you  praise  the  new  love, 
Give  faith  unto  the  old ; 
A  tale  complete  in  summer  is  a  story  lightly  told. 
But  love  that  ripened  through  the  years,  in  the  harvest  is  all  gold. 

And  you  shall  love  the  two  loves: 
The  love  without  alloy, 
When  you  were  just  a  dreaming  maid,  and  I  an  untried  boy; 
But  never  was  love  victor  till  life's  trials  fixed  its  joy. 


JOHN  STUART  THOMSON. 


THE  OCEAN  TRAMPS. 


By  BOYD  CABLE. 

MTZEST'ARD  and  s'uth'ard,  to  Rio  or  the  Plate, 

East  away  by  Table  Bay  an*  through  Magellan's  Strait; 
'Frisco  to  Finisterre,  Liverpool  to  Perth  — 
Steamer  tramps  a-trampin'  all  the  waters  of  the  earth. 


We're  the  burden«bearin'  lot, 
The  ugly  but  useful  stamps 

Of  pillar  to  post  an'  post  to  pot, 
Drudgery,  trudgery  tramps- 
Tramps — tramps- 
Scallywag,  deep=sea  scamps, 

Walk= in -their "Sleep,  slow  crawl  an'  creep, 
Vagabond,  vagrant  tramps. 

You  don't  see  our  port  and  name 

In  the  dailies'  shippin'  news, 
An'  wives  at  Home  play  a  guessin'  game 

Wi'  the  mails  we  mostly  lose. 
Lose— lose— 

Letters,  per  owner's  care, 
Reach  New  York  as  we  sail  for  Cork, 

Follow— an'  miss  us  there. 

We  don't  run  a  reg'lar  route, 

Nor  sail  on  a  reg'lar  date ; 
We  go  by  the  shortest  ways  that  suit, 

The  minute  we've  got  our  freight. 
Freight— freight— 

Of  any  size  or  weight. 
By  night  an'  day  we  watch  an'  pray, 

**Qive  us  our  daily  freight." 

We've  rummy  old  freights  an'  runs- 
Bibles  or  bottles  an'  rags. 

Runnin'  blockades  or  smugglin'  guns, 
Wi'  special -shipped  names  an'  flags- 


Flags— flags- 
It's  rough  when  freight-rates  flag; 
The  owners  croak,  an'  crews  go  broke. 
When  ocean  freight- rates  sag. 

Our  boats  are  built  by  the  mile. 

An '  measured  off  length  by  length ; 
Capacity  counts  for  more  than  style. 

An'  looks  for  less  than  strength- 
Strength— strength— 

On  strength  we  do  go  nap; 
Ugly  as  sin,  but,  frame  and  skin, 

Tough  as  a  fightin'  Jap. 

One  half  the  world's  work  we  lift 

An'  dump  on  t'other  half's  quays; 
What  t'other  can  swop  we  grab  an'  shift, 

A-trailin'  across  the  seas- 
Seas— seas— 

Fittin'  an'  right  that  we 
Should  plod  an'  ply  our  callin'  by 

The  restless,  shiftin'  sea. 

The  seas  of  the  world  so  wide 
Are  our  own  familiar  road, 

The  half  of  a  hemisphere's  a  stride 
To  fetch  an'  carry  a  load- 
Load— load- 
Stuff  from  a  London  barge, 

That  in  Sebang  a  nigger  gang 
Will  help  us  to  discharge. 


Case  oil  for  Cardiff  an'  coal  to  Singapore; 
Indies'  spice  or  Rangoon  rice  to  bring  to  Baltimore; 
Shoes  and  socles  to  Sydney,  and  load  wi'  wool  for  Home- 
So  around  the  open  world  the  tramps  for  ever  roam. 
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OTIONLESS  upon 
his  knife  -  edged 
pinnacle  the  great 
brown  ram  stood 
poised,  his  grey 
uplifted  muzzle 
out-thrust  toward 
the  sunrise  as  if  he 
would  sniff  in  its 
rose-red  glories  as 
they  flamed  across 
the  ice  peaks  of  the  jagged  horizon.  The 
enormous  corrugated  spirals  of  his  horns 
lay  back  over  his  neck  and  shoulders  as  he 
stood,  and  his  arrogant  eyes  of  black  and 
gold  appeared  half  shut  as  they  searched 
the  jumble  of  peaks,  ravines,  and  lake-dotted 
valleys  outspread  in  still  confusion  beneath 
him.  The  silence  in  his  ears  was  absolute, 
save  for  the  occasional  throb  of  thunder  from 
a  waterfall  leaping  out  into  the  light  of 
dawn  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  heard  only 
when  some  wandering  eddy  of  air  pulsed 
upward  from  the  depths.  There  was  no 
enemy  to  be  descried,  either  in  the  still 
shadowed  valleys  or  on  the  brightening 
slopes  and  steeps  ;  but  the  stately  watcher 
kept  his  station  immovable,  staring  as  if 
physically  hypnotised  by  the  immensity  of 
the  vision  that  filled  his  eyes.  Then  at  last 
a  white-headed  eagle,  passing  low  overhead, 
yelped  at  him  defiantly.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  challenge,  but  the  harsh,  thin  cry 
seemed  to  break  his  trance.  He  dropped  his 
head  and  glanced  down  at  the  narrow  table- 
like ledge  just  below  his  pinnacle,  where 
another  ram,  smaller  and  less  splendidly 
horned  than  himself,  with  six  little  spike- 
horned  ewes,  cropped  the  short  sweet  grasses 
I  which  grew  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

Far  down  iji  the  shadow  beneath  the  wild 
ram's  peak  a  white  tent  ghmmered  beside  the 
misty  coils  of  the  stream  which  threaded 
the  valley.  It  was  quite  too  far  off  to  give 
the  ram  any  ,concern.  Even  his  sagacious 
and  penetrating  vision  could  barely  make 
out  that  a  man  had  stepped  forth  from 
under  the  tent-flap  and  now  stood  motionless 
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beside  it.  His  confidence  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  in  uncomprehended  terror  had  he 
known  that  the  man,  with  a  pair  of  powerful 
glams  to  his  eyes,  was  studying  him  minutely, 
and  could  see  him  as  clearly  as  if  he  were 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away. 

Pete  Allen  was  prospecting.  Smitten  with 
the  wander  lust,  he  had  struck  clear  across 
the  continent  from  the  spruce  woods  and 
rich  river  meadows  of  New  Brunswick  to  the 
gigantic  mountain  chaos  of  the  Eockies  in 
British  Columbia.  In  New  Brunswick  he 
had  been  a  hunter  and  guide.  Now  he  had 
forsaken  the  trails  of  moose  and  bear  and 
Caribou  to  seek  the  elusive  "  colour  "  in  the 
sands  of  the  mountain  streams,  or  the 
unobtrusive  outcrop  of  the  quartz  that 
carries  gold.  But  the  old  instincts  were  still 
strong  in  him.  He  felt  the  hire  of  a  splendid 
and  unknown  quarry.  He  coveted  the 
magnificent  head  of  that  calm  watcher  on 
the  peak ;  'and,  having  heard  that  the  wild 
mountain  ram  of  the  Rockies  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  quarry  to  bring  down,  he 
itched  to  try  his  old  eastern  woodcraft  in 
this  new  chase  and  win  the  prize  unaided. 
He  had  two  Indians  with  him  as  carriers, 
but  he  was  determined  that  they  should  have 
no  part  in  this  hunting.  After  he  had  well 
studied,  through  his  glasses,  the  lay  of  the 
ridges  and  ravines  about  the  peak  where  the 
ram  was  standing,  he  re-entered  the  tent  for 
his  rifle.  He  stuffed  some  cold  meat  and 
hard  tack  into  his  pockets,  told  his  Indians 
they  need  not  expect  him  back  before  night, 
and  started  up  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountain.  As  soon  as  he  plunged  into 
the  thickets,  he  lost  sight  of  the  watcher  on 
the  peak  ;  but  he  had  laid  his  course,  and  he 
pushed  on  confidently,  working  around  the 
mountain  so  that  he  might  come  upon  the 
quarry  with  the  sun  at  his  back.  When, 
after  an  hour's  hard  work,  pushing  through 
matted  thickets  and  crossing  jagged  gullies, 
he  came  out  upon  a  knoll  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  peak,  he  saw  that  the  great 
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ram  had  disappeared.  But  this  did  not 
trouble  him,  as  he  felt  sure  he  would  pick 
up  the  trail  in  course  of  time. 

Up  on  the  high  ledge  below  the  peak  the 
spring  grass  was  sweet,  but  there  was  little 
of  it.  The  mountain  sheep,  cropping 
hungrily  with  their  short,  eager  bites,  soon 
exhausted  their  high  pasturage.  They  lifted 
their  heads  discontentedly,  whereupon  the 
old  ram,  whose  supercilious  eyes  nevertheless 
missed  little  of  what  concerned  him,  stepped 
mincingly  down  from  his  pinnacle.  Between 
the  edged  summit  and  the  ledge  where  his 
flock  pastured  was  an  all  but  perpendicular 
drop  of  smooth-faced  rock.  Smooth  as  it 
looked,  however,  his  dainty  and  discriminating 
hoofs  were  able  to  find  some  unevennesses 
upon  it,  for  he  took  it  in  two  effortless  leaps, 
and  landed  among  his  followers  with  a  shake 
of  his  splendid  horns.  Then  he  led  the  way 
down  the  naked  steep,  now  flooded  with  the 
level  radiance  of  the  three-fourths  risen  sun, 
toward  the  fresh  spring  pasturage  along  the 
upper  limits  of  the  timber-belt. 

He  took  no  pains  to  choose  an  easy  path, 
this  light-foot  runner  of  the  aerial  peaks. 
Along  dizzy  ledges  that  looked  no  more  than 
a  track  for  lizards  or  a  clinging  place  for 
swallows,  he  led  the  way  without  pause  or 
hesitation,  the  flock  in  single  file  at  his 
heels.  From  ledge  to  ledge  he  dropped, 
over  hair-raising  deeps  of  transparent  air, 
with  a  precision  and  ease  that  made  it  seem 
as  if  his  sturdy  frame  was  as  imponderable 
as  the  air  itself.'  He  ploughed  down  chutes 
and  funnels  of  loose  stone,  the  dehris  of  the 
rock  walls  above.  He  sprang  carelessly  over 
crevices,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  lost  in 
blackness,  till  at  last  the  young-leaved  birch 
and  the  sombre-pointed  fir  lay  just  below  him, 
skirted  by  the  steep  ribands  and  intersected 
by  the  narrow  glens  of  greening  turf. 

At  this  point  the  wise  old  ram  began  to 
go  warily.  In  this  remote  corner  of  the 
Rockies  the  hunter's  rifle  was  as  yet 
practically  unknown.  On  the  ultimate 
heights,  therefore,  where  none  could  follow 
him  but  the  eagles  and  the  falcons,  he  had 
no  enemies  to  keep  watch  against.  For  the 
eagles  he  had  small  concern,  except  just  at 
lambing- time,  and  even  then  each  ewe- 
mother,  with  her  short,  spiky  horns  and 
nimble  razor-edged  hoofs,  was  quick  and  able 
to  protect  her  own  little  one.  But  down 
here,  along  the  edge  of  the  timber,  were  the 
dreaded  enemies — the  wolves,  the  mountain 
lions,  the  black  bears,  and  the  grizzHes. 
The  temptation  of  the  new  grass  was  one 
not  to  be  resisted,  but  the  price  of  it  was 


an  unsleeping  watchfulness  of  eye  and  ear 
and  wits. 

The  uppermost  fringe  of  grass,  where  it 
thinned  away  into  the  broken  rock,  was 
scanty  and  stunted  ;  but  here  the  great 
horned  leader  elected  to  do  his  own  pasturing 
while  the  younger  ram  stood  guard.  The 
spot  was  a  safe  one,  being  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  timber,  and  bounded  along 
its  upper  edge  by  a  broken  steep,  which 
offered  no  obstacle  whatever  to  these 
light-footed  peak-runners,  but  w^as  all  but 
impassable,  except  at  a  crawl,  to  the  most 
agile  of  their  foes.  If  the  gaunt  grey 
timber-wolf  should  come  darting,  belly  to 
earth,  from  the  woods,  for  all  his  swiftness 
the  flock  would  be  bounding  lightly  far  up 
the  steep,  as  if  lifted  on  a  sudden  wind, 
before  he  could  come  anywhere  within 
reach  of  them. 

When  he  had  quite  satisfied  his  own 
hunger,  and  with  lifted  nostrils  sniffed 
suspiciously  every  air  that  drew  upward  from 
the  woods,  the  old  ram  led  his  flock  further 
down  into  one  of  those  steep  glens  where 
the  grass  was  more  abundant.  Or,  rather, 
instead  of  leading  them,  he  shepherded  them 
before  him,  keeping  them  all  under  his 
eye,  and  himself  guarding  the  rear,  while  the 
oldest  and  wariest  of  the  ewes,  prick-eared 
and  all  a- quiver  with  suspicion,  led  the  way, 
questioning  every  bush  and  every  shadow. 
But  there  was  no  hint  of  danger  anywhere 
to  be  discerned  ;  and  presently  the  flock  was 
pasturing  greedily  on  such  sweet  herbage  as 
they  had  not  tasted  since  the  previous  year, 
while  on  a  hummock  near  the  bottom  of  the 
glade,  at  the  post  of  danger,  the  ram  kept 
watch,  turning  his  head  continually. 

But  enthusiasm  over  young  pasturage  may 
make  even  a  mountain  sheep  absent-minded. 
From  time  to  time  the  flock  straggled. 
Straightway  it  would  close  up  again,  drawing 
away  from  the  thickets.  Then,  in  a  minute 
or  two  more,  it  would  open  out  fan-wise,  as 
each  impatient  feeder  followed  up  some  vein 
of  especially  luscious  herbage.  Just  at  the 
point  where  the  slope  of  grass  was  intersected 
by  another  and  narrower  glade,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  a  heedless  young 
ewe  had  branched  off  a  score  or  so  of  paces 
to  one  side,  up  the  cross-glade.  Lifting  her 
head  suddenly,  she  realised  her  isolation,  and 
started  to  rejoin  her  fellows. 

At  that  same  instant  a  lean,  grey  shape 
shot  noiselessly  from  the  underbrush  straight 
in  her  path,  and  leaped  at  her  with  wide 
jaws.  With  a  bleat  of  terror,  she  sprang 
back  up  the  cross-glade  ;  and  then,  frantic 
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at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
flock,  she  wheeled  again  and  tried  to  dodge 
past  her  assailant.  The  wolf,  understanding 
her  tactics,  and  absolutely  sure  that  she  could 
not  escape  him,  headed  her  off  without  too 
violently  exerting  himself.  He  knew  that 
here,  away  from  her  steeps  and  pinnacles, 
she  was  no  match  for  him  in  speed,  and  he 
knew,  too,  that,  once  she  saw  herself  deserted 
by  the  flock,  her  powers  would  fail  her  in 
sheer  panic.  For  a  few  seconds  he  almost 
played  with  her.  Then,  getting  her  fairly 
cornered  in  a  bend  of  the  thickets,  he  sprang 
savagely  for  her  throat. 

Behind  him,  meanwhile,  the  flock  went 
bounding  by,  headed  for  their  high  refuge. 
Last  came  the  great  ram,  snorting  with  wrath 
and  fear.  Just  as  he  was  passing,  he  saw 
that  final  rush  of  the  wolf.  He  saw  the 
young  ewe  panned  in  her  corner.  He  heard 
her  shrill  despairing  bleat.  The  look  of 
fear  faded  from  his  yellow  eyes,  leaving  the 
rage  only.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  pit  himself 
against  the  mighty  timber- wolf,  because  he 
had  no  morbid  taste  for  suicide,  but  this 
young  ewe  was  a  favourite.  Just  as  the 
gnashing  jaws  were  about  to  snap  upon 
the  victim's  neck,  something  not  unlike  the 
stroke  of  a  pile-driver  caught  the  wolf  fairly 
on  the  crupper.  Aided  by  his  own  spring, 
it  lifted  him  clean  over  the  struggling  ewe's 
back,  doubled  him  together,  and  dashed  him 
with  stunning  effect  against  a  tree.  Slowly 
he  picked  himself  up,  to  see  his  quarry  and 
the  great  ram  just  vanishing  up  the  glade, 
far  beyond  any  such  pursuit  as  he  was  at  the 
moment  equal  to.  With  a  shamefaced  air, 
he  glanced  about  him.  There,  across  the 
glade,  stood  a  tawny  puma,  eyeing  his 
discomfiture  through  narrowed  lids.  This 
was  too  much.  Tucking  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  he  slunk  off  into  the  underbrush. 

Having  gained  what  he  considered  a  safe 
height  among  the  rocks,  the  ram  halted  his 
followers  upon  a  jutting  buttress,  where  they 
stood  huddled  about  him,  and  stared  down 
resentfully  upon  the  grassy  glades.  Such 
was  their  confidence  in  their  lord,  and  in 
their  own  powers  of  flight,  that  they  were 
none  of  them  particularly  frightened,  except 
the  young  ewe  which  had  had  such  a  narrow 
escape.  She,  trembling  and  with  panting 
sides,  crowded  close  against  her  rescuer,  who, 
for  his  part,  kept  scrutinising  the  edges  of 
the  timber  to  see  if  the  enemy  was  going  to 
follow  up  the  attack.  He  saw  no  more  of 
that  enemy,  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
tawny  form  of  the  puma  gliding  into  a 
tree.     Thereupon  he  decided  that  this 


part  of  the  mountain  was  no  place  for  his 
flock. 

He  turned  and  made  off  straight  up  the 
steep,  till  he  had  put  a  good  mile  between 
himself  and  the  point  of  danger.  Then, 
dropping  into  a  ravine  till  their  course  was 
quite  hidden  from  all  hostile  eyes  in  tb^ 
timber,  he  led  the  way  around  the  mountain- 
side for  several  miles.  On  a  high  ledge, 
secure  from  any  unseen  approach,  the  floci 
rested  for  an  hour  or  two,  chewing  the  cud 
in  peace  in  the  vast  silence  of  the  bare  and 
sun-bathed  peaks.  When  once  more  they 
descended  to  the  timber-belb  and  its  seductive 
pasturage,  there  were  three  or  four  miles  of 
tangled  ridge  and  ravine  between  them  and 
the  scene  of  their  morning's  adventure. 

In  the  meantime,  Pete  Allen,  weary  with 
cli  mbing,  sore  with  disappointment,  tormented 
with  as  many  flies  as  his  own  New  Brunswick 
backwoods  would  have  let  loose  upon  him 
at  the  worst  of  the  season,  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  hunt  of  the  mountain  sheep 
was  as  simple  an  affair  as  he  had  fancied  it. 
After  climbing  all  the  morning,  he  had 
failed  to  gain  another  glimpse  of  the  great 
brown  ram.  At  last,  however,  about  noon, 
he  came  upon  their  trail,  leading  down  to 
the  grass.  With  a  long  breath  of  relief,  he 
stopped,  drank  at  a  bubbling  icy  spring,  ate 
his  cold  bacon  and  crackers,  and  smoked  a 
pipe.  The  trail  was  none  too  fresh,  so  he 
knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  rash 
haste.  After  his  pipe,  he  followed  the  trail 
down  to  the  glades.  His  trained  eyes  soon 
told  him  what  had  happened.  The  encounter 
with  the  wolf  was  an  open  page  to  him. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  left  in  that  patch  of 
timber  —though  all  the  while  the  puma 
was  eyeing  him  with  curious  interest  from  a 
great  branch  not  far  overhead — he  took  up 
the  trail  of  the  flock's  flight,  and  started 
once  more  up  the  mountain.  Sweating 
heavily,  and  angrily  brushing  the  flies  from 
his  eyes  and  nose  and  ears,  he  managed  to 
distinguish  the  trail  for  a  couple  of  miles 
along  the  difficult  ravines,  but  at  last,  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  which,  in  his  eastern 
judgment,  was  quite  impassable  to  anything 
without  wings,  he  lost  it  irretrievably. 

Arguing  that  the  flock  must  sooner  or 
later  return  to  their  pasturage,  he  picked  his 
way  on  a  long  diagonal  down  the  mountain- 
side, traversed  a  succession  of  grass-patches, 
which  showed  never  a  trace  of  hoof -print, 
and  at  length  found  himself  in  a  bewildering 
maze  of  low,  abrupt  ridges,  dense  thickets, 
and  narrow  strips  of  green  glade. 
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From  all  that  Allen  had  been  able  to 
gather  as  to  the  habits  of  mountain  sheep, 
he  concluded  that  this  was  about  the  last 
place  in  the  world  where  he  would  be  likely 
to  find  them.  He  began,  after  long  self- 
restraint,  to  curse  softly  under  his  breath,  as 
he  glared  about  him  for  the  most  practical 
exit  from  the  maze.  All  at  once  his  face 
changed.  The  anger  faded  out  from  his 
shrewd  light-blue  eyes.  There  was  the  trail  of 
ihe  flock  leading  straight  down  the  steepest 
and  most  uninviting  of  the  glens.  It  was  a 
fresh  trail,  too — so  absolutely  fresh  that  some 
of  the  trodden  blades  were  still  lifting  their 
heads  slowly  from  the  hoof -prints. 

"  Gee  !  "  muttered  Allen.  "  Seems  I  don't 
^now  s'  much  about  these  here  critters  as  I 
thought  I  did  !  "  And  he  slipped  noiselessly 
back  into  the  cover  of  a  thicket. 

His  problem  now  was  to  keep  the  trail  in 
sight  while  himself  remaining  under  cover. 
It  was  the  hardest  piece  of  tracking  he  had 
ever  tackled.  The  cover  was  dense,  the 
slope  steep  and  tormentedly  broken.  He 
had  to  be  noiseless  as  a  mink,  because  he 
knew  by  hearsay  that  the  ears  of  the 
mountain  ram  were  almost  as  keen  as  an 
owUs.  And  he  had  to  keep  himself  perfectly 
out  of  sight,  which  forced  him  to  take  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  underbrush  for  his 
path.  But,  for  all  this,  he  was  no  longer 
angry ;  he  no  longer  heeded  the  flies  or  the 
heat,  and  when  the  sweat  streamed  down 
into  his  eyes,  he  merely  wiped  them  cheerfully 
on  his  sleeve.  He  felt  sure  now  of  winning 
the  longed-for  trophy  of  that  magnificent 
head,  and  of  winning  it,  moreover,  by  his 
own  unaided  woodcraft.  Presently,  through 
an  opening  in  the  leafy  screen,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  tranquilly  pasturing  ewe,  not 
much  more  than  two  hundred  yards  away. 
She  moved  slowly  across  his  narrow  line  of 
vision  and  vanished.  Keyed  now  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anticipation,  with  every 
faculty  concentrated  on  his  purpose,  he 
worked  his  silent  way  onward,  expecting 
momently  to  gain  a  view  of  the  great  ram. 

But  there  was  an  element  in  the  situation 
which,  had  he  known  it,  would  have  inter- 
fered with  Allen's  concentration  of  purpose. 
He  was  not  the  only  hunter  of  mountain 
sheep  in  that  particular  corner  of  the 
mountains. 

A  shaggy  and  sly  old  "  silver-tip,"  as  it 
chanced,  had  had  his  eye  for  some  time  on 
that  flock.  He  loved  mutton,  and  he  knew 
it  was  very  hard  to  get,  especially  for  a  bear. 
He  was  making  his  approaches,  therefore, 
with  a  stealthy  craft  surpassing  that  of  Pete 


Allen  himself.  So  it' came  about  quite 
naturally  that  he  saw^  Allien  first.  Thereupon 
he  took  every  precaution  that  Allen  should 
not  see  him.  * 

In  this  remote  district  the  grizzlies  had 
not  yet  learned  the  vital  lesson  that  man 
is  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
animals.  Yet  a  rumour  had  come  to  him 
somehow  that  the  insignificant  creature  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  There  was  something 
masterful  in  his  bearing — as  the  grizzly  had 
observed  from  safe  ambush  on  several 
occasions — which  suggested  unknown  powers, 
and  hitherto  the  old  "  silver-tip,"  being  well 
fed  and  having  no  special  grudge  against 
man,  had  refrained  from  courting  a  quarrel. 
Now,  however,  he  was  angry.  This  was  his 
own  game  which  the  man  was  stalking. 
This  was  a  trespass  upon  his  own  preserves — 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  grizzly  is  apt 
to  be  sensitive.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  upon  the  intruder  at  once.  Then  a 
mixture  of  prudence  and  curiosity  held  him 
back,  or,  rather,  delayed  his  purpose.  He 
changed  his  course,  and  began  to  stalk 
Pete  Allen  even  as  Pete  Allen  was  stalking 
the  sheep.  And  high  overhead,  in  the 
unclouded  blue,  a  soaring  eagle,  catching 
brief  glimpses  of  the  drama  through  the 
openings  in  the  leafage,  gazed  down  upon  it 
with  unwinking,  scornful  eyes. 

Huge  and  apparently  clumsy  as  was  the 
bulk  of  the  bear,  he  nevertheless  made  his 
way  through  the  tangle  as  soundlessly  as  the 
man,  and  more  swiftly.  He  drew  gradually 
nearer,  and,  as  he  approached,  he  began  to 
forget  the  other  game  in  a  savage  interest  in 
this  new  and  dangerous  quarry.  He  was  not 
directly  behind  the  man,  but  now  drawing 
nearly  abreast  of  him,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow  steep  of  grass.  He  was  just 
beginning,  indeed,  to  stiffen  his  sinews 
instinctively  for  the  final  rush  which  should 
avenge  the  intrusion  upon  his  range,  when 
he  saw  the  man  stop  abruptly  and  raise 
something  tbat  looked  like  a  long  brown 
stick  to  his  shoulder.  At  this  sight  the 
bear  stopped  also,  his  wrath  not  being  yet 
quite  hot  enough  to  consume  his  curiosity. 

Pete  Allen  at  last  had  caught  a  clear  view 
of  the  great  brown  ram  standing  at  guard 
not  a  hundred  yards  away.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  easy  shot,  the  target  isolated  and 
framed  in  green.  He  raised  his  rifle  steadily, 
bracing  himself  with  knees  and  feet  in  a 
precarious  position.  Before  he  could  draw  a 
bead,  however,  to  his  amazement  he  saw  the 
ram  bound  into  the  air  and  vanish  from  his 
narrow  field  of  vision.    Puzzled,  he  lowered 


**He  took  no  pains  to  choose  an  easy  path/' 
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the  rifle  from  his  shoulder.  As  he  did  so, 
that  unknowii  and  quite  incalculable  sense 
which  seems  to  have  its  seat  in  the  fine  hairs 
on  the  back  of  one's  neck  commanded  him 
to  turn  his  head.  He  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  grizzly  burst  from  the  underbrush 
and  come  lunging  across  the  strip  of  open. 

Confronted  by  such  an  emergency,  the 
New  Bruns wicker  fired  on  the  instant,  and, 
being  quite  sure  of  himself,  and  the  bear 
above  him,  he  took  a  difficult  shot.  He 
aimed  at  the  middle  of  the  beast's  throat, 
trusting  to  sever  the  spinal  column,  for  he 
had  heard  that  a  shot  through  the  heart 
often  fails  to  stop  the  rush  of  a  grizzly. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  Pete 
Allen's  shooting  or  with  his  nerve.  But 
when  his  finger  started  to  pull  the  trigger, 
the  whimsical  Fates  of  the  wilderness  took  a 
hand  in  the  game.  They  undermined  Pete 
Allen's  footing.  As  he  fired  he  fell,  and 
the  long,  soft-nosed,  deadly  bullet,  instead  of 
piercing  the  grizzly's  spine,  merely  smashed 
through  his  right  shoulder. 

Pete  Allen  fell  sprawling  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  down  the  slope,  losing  hold  of  his 
rifle  in  the  effort  to  stop  himself.  To  his 
anxious  indignation,  he  saw  the  rifle  strike  a 
branch  and  bounce  perversely  a  dozen  feet 
away.  He  scrambled  for  it  furiously ;  but, 
before  he  could  quite  get  his  grip  upon  it,  it 
slipped  through  the  branches  and  dropped 
another  dozen  feet  or  so.  At  the  same  time, 
with  something  more  near  cold  terror  than 
he  had  ever  before  experienced,  he  saw  the 
dark  bulk  of  the  grizzly  wallowing  down 
upon  him,  huge  as  a  mountain.  Staggered 
for  a  few  seconds  by  the  shock  of  the  bullet, 
the  beast  had  hesitated  and  turned  around 
on  his  tracks,  biting  at  the  wound.  Then, 
on  three  legs,  and  s^runting  with  rage,  he 
had  launched  himself  upon  his  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  seconds,  as 
he  struggled  towards  his  gun,  xillen  thought 
of  a  thousand  things,  mostly  unimportant. 
But  at  the  back  of  his  brain  w^as  the  cool 
conviction  that  this  was  the  time  when  he 
was  going  to  pass  in  his  checks.  Those 
brute  paws  would  smash  him  before  he 
could  reach  his  rifle.  But  he  w^as  wrong, 
for  again  the  whimsical  Fates  interfered, 
perceiving  a  chance  for  such  a  trick  as  they 
had  probably  never  played  before. 

The  great  brown  ram,  his  eyes  nearly 
starting  from  his  head,  came  leaping  madly 
up  the  narrow  incline,  his  flock  at  his  heels, 
blind  with  fright.  In  the  glade  below,  one 
of  the  flock  had  just  been  pounced  upon  by 
a  puma,  and  another  puma  had  sprung  out 


at  them,  but  missed  his  kill.  The  ram  saw 
the  bear  straight  in  his  path,  plunging  across 
it.  There  was  no  time  to  change  his 
direction,  and  in  his  panic  the  peril  in  front 
w^as  nothing  to  compare  with  the  peril 
behind.  Had  the  bear  been  a  megatherium, 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the 
ram.  With  the  madness  of  utter  terror,  he 
lowered  his  mighty  head  and  charged  this 
dark  mass  that  barred  his  flight. 

The  bear,  blazing  with  vengeance,  had  no 
eyes  in  that  moment  for  sheep.  Suddenly 
something  like  a  falHng  boulder  crashed  into 
his  ribs,  catching  him  with  his  forefeet  off 
the  ground  and  almost  rolling  him  over. 
The  breath  belched  out  of  his  astonished 
lungs  with  a  loud,  coughing  grunt,  and  the 
ram  went  over  him,  sj)urning  him  with 
sharp  hoofs.  The  next  moment  the  whole 
flock  was  passing  over  hini,  a  bewildering 
bombardment  of  small,  keen,  battering  hoofs. 
Eecovering  from  his  amazement,  he  struck 
out  with  his  unwounded  forepaw,  caught  the 
last  unhappy  ewe  as  she  went  over  him,  and 
hurled  her  carcase,  mangled  and  quivering, 
far  down  the  slope.  Then,  a  little  dazed, 
but  undeterred  from  his  vengeance,  he  glared 
about  him  for  his  original  antagonist.  ; 

Interesting  and,  indeed,  unparalleled  as 
the  intervention  of  the  brown  ram  had  been, 
Pete  Allen  had  not  taken  time  to  observe  it 
with  the  minute  care  Avhich  so  novel  an 
incident  was  entitled  to.  He  had  been  busy 
getting  his  gun.  Now  he  had  it,  he  did 
not  hurry.  With"  this  shot  he  was  taking 
no  chances.  Just  as  the  bear  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  started  at  him  open-mouthed,  he 
fired,  and  the  animal  sprawled  forward  with 
a  ball  through  the  base  of  his  brain. 

Back  in  New  Brunswick,  Pete  Alien  had  had 
the  name  of  being  a  cool  hand  in  a  corner. 
In  that  land  of  tried  woodsmen  and  daring 
stream-drivers,  he  would  not  have  gained 
that  name  without  deserving  it.  Even  as 
the  grizzly  was  in  the  act  of  falhng  forward, 
Allen  raised  his  rifle  again.  He  covered 
accurately  the  form  of  the  brown  ram 
leaping  up  the  slope  a  hundred  yards  away. 
There  was  his  trophy,  the  splendid  horns 
wliich  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  win,  within 
his  grasp  at  last.  But  something  seemed  Ito 
tug  suddenly  at  his  arm — or  was  it  at  his 
heart  ?  Pete  Allen  had  always  prided 
himself  on  playing  fair,  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter.  He  dropped  his  rifle  with 
a  growl  of  vexation.  • 

"  It'd  be  a  dirty  trick  to  put  a  ball  into 
yeh,"  he  hiuttered, seein'  what  a  hell  of  a 
hole  you've  just  pulled  me  out  of  I  " 


THE   PUNISHMENT    FITS   THE  CillME. 


Lady  :  What's  the  matter,  little  boy  ? 

Boy  :  I  stole  some  apples,  miim,  out  o'  Farmer  Green's  orchard. 

Lady  :  Oh,  that  was  indeed  very  naughty !    And  1  sujipose  he  caught  you ; 

Boy  :  No ;  I've  eat  the  apples. 


THE  EDITOR'S 

An  Irishman  and  a  Scot  were  arguing  as  to 
the  merits  of  their  respective  countries. 

"  Ah,  weel,"  said  Sandy,  "  they  toor  doon  an 
auld  castle  in  Scotland  and  foond  manny  wires 
under  it,  which  shows  that  the  telegraph  was 
knoon  there  hoondreds  o'  years  ago." 

"  Well,"  said  Pat,  "  they  toor  down  an  ould 
castle  in  Oireland,  and  begorra  there  was  no 
wires  found  undher  it,  which  shows  that  they 
knew  all  about  wireless  telegraphy  in  Oireland 
himdreds  av  years  ago." 


*' Jane,"  said  Bobby  at  the  breakfast-table, 
*'  did  Mr.  Julius  take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or 
hats  from  the  rack  when  he  went  home  last 
night  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  not,  Bobby,"  laughed  Jane. 

Why  should  he?" 

That's  just  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  said 
Bobby,  "  because,  when  he  went  out,  I  heard 

him  say :  '  I'm  going  to  steal  just  one,'  and  

Why,  what's  the  matter,  Jane?  " 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

The  old  countryman  was  giving  a  stranger 
directions  as  to  his  way.  "  First  you  see  the 
schools  on  your  left,  then  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  pass  a  public-house."  *'  Oh,"  interrupted 
the  stranger,    that's  a  thing  I  never  do  I  " 


Now,"  said  the  physician  to  the  distin- 
guished poet  who  had  summoned  him,  "  you 
are  not  in  good  shape,  and  I  must  absolutely 
forbid  all  brain  work." 

"  But,  doctor,"  protested  the  poet,  '*  may  I 
not  write  some  verses  ?  " 

The  doctor  laughed.    "Certainly,"  he  said; 

write  all  the  verses  you  want  to." 


"  My  'usband  'as  jest  been  made  a  free- 
mason," said  Mrs.  Jones.  You're  lucky.  My 
'usband  won't  be  free  for  another  three  months," 
was  Mrs.  Smith's  reply. 
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THE   ECONOMIC  INSTINCT. 

"Tins  is  a  very  nice  collar,  sir.  Sevenpence,  or 
two  for  a  shilling." 

"  Na,  one  will  do,  thanks.  I'll  tak'  the  fivepenny 
one." 

JOHNNY'S  EXCUSE. 

This  note  was  sent  to  a  teacher  by  a  mother 
to  explain  her  son's  absence  from  school : 

"  Dear  Mum, — Please  excuse  Johnny  to-day. 
He  will  not  be  at  school.  He  is  acting  as 
timekeeper  for  his  father.  Last  night  you  gave 
him  this  iximple  :  If  a  field  is  four  miles 
square,  how  long  will  it  take  a  man  walking 
three  miles  an  hour  to  walk  two  and  a  half 
times  around  it  ?  Johnny  ain't  no  man,  so 
we  had  to  send  his  daddy.  They  left  early  this 
morning,  and  my  husband  said  they  ought  to 
be  back  late  to-night,  tho  it  would  be  hard 
going.  Dear  Mum,  please  make  the  nixt 
problem  about  ladies,  as  my  husband  can't 
afford  to  lose  the  day's  work.  I  don't  have  no 
time  to  loaf,  but  I  can  spare  a  day  off 
occasionally  better  than  my  husband  can. 

"  Kesp'y  yrs, 

"Mrs.  Jones." 


A  QUACK  doctor  was  holding  forth  about  his 
"  medicines  "  to  a  rural  audience. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  have  sold 
these  pills  for  over  twenty -five  years,  and  never 
heard  a  word  of  complaint.  Now,  what  does 
that  prove  V  " 

From  a  voice  in  the  crowd  came :  '*  That 
dead  men  tell  no  tales." 


down  the  stairs,  set  the  dog  on  you,  and  he 
took  a  bit  out  of  your  trousers.    Now  what  do 
you  want  ? 
Young  Man  :  I'd  like  that  piece  of  cloth  I 


Little  Winnie  was  unfamiliar  with  the  dress 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  so 
when  on  a  walk  she  encountered  a  bishop, 
"  Oh,  mummy,  there's  a  clergyman  without 
his  trousers  1  "  was  her  startled  exclamation. 


FISHING. 

A  fatuous  man  of  very  good  intentions, 
A  harmless  diner  out,  prepared  to  please. 

Who  gave  both  food  and  partner  his  attentions, 
And  babbled  ceaselessly  from  soup  to  cheese, 

Was  thus  accosted  by  a  maiden  yawning 

Behind  a  large,  inadequate  white  fan. 
** Who's  pretty  here?"   she  said.    Her  meaning 
dawning— 

**l  fear  you're  fishing,"  said  the  pleasant  man. 

Benign  the  maiden  was,  her  intonation 
Was  calm  and  tranquil,  undisturbed  by  storms. 

Sweetly  she  said,  and  without  hesitation  : 

••Oh,  no,  my  friend—I  never  fish  with  worms  I'* 
S,  Mactiaughtan. 


now  INTERESTING 


Father  (to  undesirable  suitor) :  I  thought 
you  were  disposed  of.    Last  night  I  kicked  you 


"'Ow's  that  son  o'  yoiirn,  wot  went  into  the  Army, 
gottin'  on,  Mr.  'Opkins?" 

"  Oh,  doin'  splendid.  They've  made  'im  a  colour- 
sergeant  now." 

"'Ave  they,  though?    What  colour?" 
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HAPPY  REFLECTIONS 


BORWICK'S 

The  strongest,  best  & 
most  economical 
in  the  world. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
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THE  HAIR  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  demands  of  modem  orchestration  make 
it  imperative  that  the  hair  of  all  the  players 
shall  be  in  perfect  harmony.  A  detailed 
study  of  the  subject  by  orchestral  conductors, 
composers,  and  masters  of  acoustics  has  resulted 
in  a  traditional  gradation  of  hair  which  insures 
the  most  perfect  ensemble  obtainable.  According 
to  this  system, 
the  first  violins 
always  wear 
the  longest 
hair.  It  may 
be  shaggy, 
tasselated,  or 
of  the  mop 
variety,  but 
length  is  im- 
perative, for 
only  through 
a  head  of 
riotous  vegeta- 
tion can  the 
proper  emo- 
tional effects 
be  produced. 
The  second 
violins  should 
wear  their  hair 
only  slightly 
shorter,  in  the 
interval  of  the 
third, '  let  us 
say,  which 
usually  results 
in  a  satisfac- 
tory alto.  The 
gradation  is 
then  regular 
t  h  I  o  u  g  h  the 
violas,  'cellos, 
and  double 
basses,  the 
last  -  named 
being  usually 
almost  nor- 
mal, a  con- 
dition quite  in 
keeping  with 
the  prosaic 
character  of 
their  instru- 
ments. 

In  the  wood- 
wind choir  the 
hair  already 
begins  to  suf- 
fer from  a 
downward  re- 
vision. The 
bass  clarinet- 
tist is  most 
efficient  with  a  bald  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
half-crown. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  players  of  the 
brass  instruments  must  be  graded  in  the  various 
stages  of  baldness.  A  cornettist  or  trumpeter 
may  still  brush  his  stray  wisps  over  the  barren 
waste,  and  thus  conceal  his  quality  by  overtones, 
as  it  were.    But  the  wielder  of  the  slide- 


trombone  must  keep  his  crown  open  to  the 
air,  and  in  a  state  of  high  polish  to  match  the 
smooth  gleam  of  his  instrument.  And  the  tuba 
is  so  absolutely  lacking  in  hirsute  harmony 
that  his  occasional  notes  are  seldom  anything 
more  than  the  hair-tonics  of  the  musical  scale. 

Finally  comes  the  drummer,  technically 
known  as  the  percusser  of  the  tympani.  With 

him  a  com- 
plete and  per- 
fect baldness 
is  essential. 
His  head 
should  closely 
resemble  that 
of  his  own 
drum. 


"  WASTK  NOT, 

"When  you  write  me  a  presc 
quiniue.     My  father  left  a  lot  of  it 


it  before  it  gets  wasted." 


SPEED. 

Speed  is 
that  some- 
thing which 
impels  a  man 
to  somewhere 
as  quickly  as 
possible  in 
order  to  get 
away  from 
another  place 
where  he 
might  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Speed  is  an 
intangible  as- 
set that  pays 
big  dividends 
to  the  one 
controlling  it. 
To  the  one 
controlled  by 
it,  it  kills  of- 
tener  than  it 
cures. 

Speed  may 
be  an  inherent 
quality  of  any- 
thing, depend- 
ing entirely 
upon  its  rela- 
tive value.  We 
have  speedy 
women, speedy 
men,  speedy 
trains,  and 
speedy  turtles. 
A  turtle  is 
speedy  in  pro- 
portion to  how 
much  faster  it 
can  go  than 
another  turtle. 

Many  an  old  slow -coach  of  a  husband  has  a 
speedy  wife. 

Speed  is  expensive  ;  you  pay  for  it  in  cash 
or  vitality,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  no  object  in  speed  unless  you  can  beat 
someone  else.  The  end  of  speed  is  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  you  got  there  first.  Of  two  snails,  the 
one  who  gets  there  first  eats  the  choice  morsel. 


WANT  NOT. 


ription,  doctor,  make  it  mostly 
when  he  died,  and  I'd  like  to  use 
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Foods  shot  from  Guns  | 


The  Latest  Delight 
in  Foods 


The  foods  shot  from  guns — 
Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat, 
ready  to  serve — are  different 
from  any  form  of  rice,  wheat 
or  other  cereal  food  you  have 
ever  tried. 

These  giant  kernels — puffed 
from  eight  to  ten  times  natural 
size  —  retain  their  original 
shapes. 

They  are  four  times  as  porous 
as  bread — far  more  digestible 
and  nourishing. 

PUFFED  RICE 
7d«  per  packet 


Never  was  a  cereal  food  half 
so  enticing — the  ideal  food  for 
summer.  No  trouble,  no  cook- 
ing. Delicious  with  milk  or 
fruit. 

Professor  Anderson,  who  in- 
vented these  foods,  has  pro- 
vided a  new  delight.  Surprise 
your  family  to-morrow  at  break- 
fast, luncheon  or  supper.  Get 
a  packet  of  each  from  your 
grocer  and  see  which  they 
prefer. 

PUFFED  WHEAT 

6d.  per  packet 


WONDERFUL  METH 

They  are  made  by  this  carious  process: 
the  whole  rice  or  wheat  kernels  are  put 
into  hron^^e-metal  ^uns.  'I  he  guns  are 
sealed,  then  revolved  in  special  ovens  at  a 
heat  of  550  decrees. 

The  heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  grain 
to  steam,  and  the  pressure  becomes  terrific. 


OD  OF  COOKING. 

Then  the  guns  are  fired  off.  Instantly 
every  starch  granule  is  blasted  into  a  myriad 
particles.  The  gr;^in  is  expanded  eight  to 
ten  times  its  original  size.  It  becomes 
porous,  crisp,  and  ready  to  eat.  Yet  the 
coat  is  unbroken  ;  each  kernel  is  shaped  as 
before.   A  welcome  change  this  weather. 


P.2.M 


If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  foods,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post-card  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied 

QUAKER  OATS  Ltd.,  Finsbury  SauARK,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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A   SLIGHT  SLIP. 

Auctioneer:  The  last  picture  sold  was  probably  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  that  incomparable  genius 
Rubens,  and  I  now  offer  you  an  equally  good  Rembrandt 
by  the  same  artist ! 

DUCKS  AND  DRAKES. 

(Any  persons  inciting  dogs  to  bark  on  the  seashore 
of  a  popular  watering-place  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings.) 

A  tripper  strolled  along  the  Cymric  sand, 
A  large  flat  pebble  in  his  dingy  hand. 

The  day i  was  warm,  he  wore  his  Sunday  best, 
it  seemed  a  trifle  tight  across  the  chest. 

That  morn  he'd  risen  from  his  bed  at  three. 
To  spend  a  half-day  by  the  silver  sea. 

On  first  arriving,  sociably  inclined, 
He'd  hoped  a  temporary  pal  to  find* 

But  haughty  people,  stopping  for  week-ends 
Refuse  with  half-day  trippers  to  make  friends. 

So,  strolling  lonsomely,  it  was  his  whim 

To  find  some  sporting  pebbles  that  would  skim. 

For,  since  his  fingers  had  grown  long  enough 
He'd  been  at  '*  ducks  and  drakes  "  the  hottest  stuff. 

From  wave  to  wave  his  pebble  skipped  or  crawled ; 
And  yet,  without  a  pal,  the  pastime  palled, 

Until  a  blunt>toothed  beach  dog  gambolled  up, 
An  honest-eyed,  enthusiastic  pup, 

Who,  barking  stridently  and  without  pause, 
Snapped  at  the  surge  with  sand=«encrusted  jaws. 

When  lo!  a  figure  garnished  with  gold  braid 
On  cur  and  tripper  made  a  sudden  raid.. 


He  drove  the  former  from  the  scene,  express ; 
He  took  the  latter's  name,  likewise  address. 

And  later  proved  to  him,  before  a  court, 
That  he'd  indulged  in  an  expensive  sport. 

Moral, 

Decline  with  foreshore  dogs  to  hob=a-nob, 

Or  you'll  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  forty  bob. 

Jessie  I*ope» 


At  an  evening  party  which  had  kept  up 
quite  late,  one  of  the  company  was  asked  tO' 
sing,  yery  thoughtfully  he  said  he  was  willing,, 
but,  as  it  was  so  late,  it  might  disturb  the 
neighbours  next  door. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  neighbours !  "  cried 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  "  It  will  serve 
them  just  right.  They  poisoned  our  dog  last 
week  I  " 


Mother  :  I  gave  each  of  you  boys  an  orange. 
Charles,  you  said  you  wouldn't  eat  yours  till 
after  dinner,  and  you,  Jack,  said  the  same. 
Have  you  deceived  me  ? 

Charlie  :  No,  mother,  we  didn't  eat  our 
oranges.    I  ate  Jack's,  an'  he  ate  mine. 


(shoe)perstition  ! 

The  Sceptic  :  No,  I  don't  believe  in  'anging  up 
^orse-shoes  for  hick,  an'  such-like  nonsense. 

The  Believer  ;  Ho,  don  t  yer  ?  'Ow  d'yer  account 
for  this,  then?  The  bloke  next  door  to  lue  put  an 
.'orse-shoe  up  over  'is  door  last  week,  an- the  very  next 
day  it  fell  darn  an'  'it  'is  missis  on  tha  'ead. 
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Chats  about  Beauty 


By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER 


*P?EW  people  know  that  stallax  can  be  used 
as  a  shampoo,  and  is  far  better  than 
anythmg  else  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  to 
have  a  natural  affinity  for  the  hair,  leaving 
it  very  glossy,  fluffy,  and  with  a  pronounced 
natural  "wave."  A  teaspoonful  of  stallax 
granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
is  more  than  sufficient.  Genuine  stallax 
comes  to  the  chemist  only  in  sealed  tins,  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  make  up  twenty-five 
or  thirty  separate  shampoos.  The  inde- 
scribable lustre  it  imparts  to  the  hair  is 
quite  inimitable. 


/^XYGEN"  is  now  used  to  clear  the  com- 
^  plexion.  Its  peculiar  property  of 
destroying  waste  matter  and  not  injuring 
healthy  tissue  is  well  known.  Bad  com- 
plexions are  merely  the  accumulation  of  half 
dead  waste  matter  on  the  skin  surface.  This 
accumulation  shows  in  the  form  of  sallowness, 
moth  patches,  and  a  generally  lifeless  appear- 
ance. Smart  women  now  clear  off  these 
imperfections  by  getting  some  mercolized 
wax  from  the  chemists  and  applying  it  for 
a  few  nights  like  cold  cream.  This  wax 
contains  oxygen  which  attacks  and  removes 
the  disfiguring  waste  matter.  It  is  pleasant 
to  use  and  perfectly  harmless.  The  fresh, 
healthy  skin  Avhich  has  been  covered  up  is 
soon  revealed  in  all  its  , beauty,  and  the  face 
so  treated  looks  much  younger  and  prettier 
as  a  result. 

3^  2^  3«C 

TUTANY  women  know  how  to  remove  ugly 
XVX  gj.Q^vt|jg  of  superfluous  hair  temporarily, 
but  few  know  how  to  remove  it  permanently. 
For  this  purpose  pure  powdered  pheminol 
may  be  used.  Get  about  an  ounce  from 
your  chemist  and  apply  a  little  directly  to 
the  objectionable  hair.  The  purpose  of  the 
recommended  treatment  is  not  merely  to 
remove  the  superfluous  hair  instantly,  but 
also  to  kill  the  hair  roots  completely  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 


^OR  an  actual  hair  grower  nothing 
equals  pure  bo  rani  um.  It  is  quite 
harmless,  and  sets  the  hair  roots  tingling 
with  new  life. 

The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  coUiandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the 
finger  tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as 
well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold  or 
hard  water. 

Women  who  are  annoyed  by  body  or  per- 
spiration odours  will  appreciate  the  hint  that 
a  light  dusting  with  powdered  (white)  pergol 
occasionally  is  an  instantaneous  corrective. 

For  oily  complexions  smart  women  are 
now  using  the  natural  allacite  of  orange 
blossoms  as  a  greaseless  cream.  It  holds 
powder  perfectly,  gives  the  face  a  cool,  fresh 
appearance  which  lasts,  and  it  does  not 
encourage  growth  of  hair  on  the  face. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  Hps 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  tired,  hot,  or  perspiring  feet  use  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot  bath. 

3^  5«C  >}C 

"iP  YERY  normal  woman  is  always  interested 
*^  in  any  plan  by  which  she  can  quickly 
enhance  her  beauty,  provided  the  plan  is 
perfectly  safe  and  simple.  Ever  since  the 
discovery  that  ordinary  cleminite,  such  as  any 
chemist  can  supply,  is  an  instantaneous  and 
harmless  beautifier,  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  it  from  smart  women  everywhere. 
They  usually  get  about  an  ounce  and  add  just 
enough  water  to  dissolve  it.  A  little  of  this 
perfectly  harmless  lotion  gives  a  beautiful 
complexion  to  any  face  instantly.  It  renders 
face  powder  quite  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
its  use  cannot  be  detected.  The  skin  is 
instantly  beautified,  but  appears  perfectly 
natural  under  the  closest  scrutiny. 
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A  GREAT  ARTIST. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  railway  carriage 
had  been  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  wanted 
to  talk  to  somebody  about  it.  "  Excuse  me, 
sir,"  he  said  to  a  velvet-coated  individual  seated 
opposite  to  him.  "  You  are  something  in  the 
artistic  line,  aren't  you?  " 

*'I  have  exhibited  many  pictures  in  my 
time,"  replied  the  artist. 

*'  Ah,  dear  me  I    Successfully,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Sir,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  paid 
to  view  my  pictures,  and  so  moving  are  the 


great  deal  of  amusement  among  his  friends  by 
inserting  the  following  notice  in  his  paper  : 

"  Wanted — In  the  editor's  home  at  once, 
two  fluent  persons,  well  learned  in  all  branches 
of  human  and  superhuman  knowledge,  male  or 
female,  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  little  girl 
of  three  and  a  boy  of  four  ;  each  to  remain  on 
duty  four  hours  per  day,  and  rest  the  parents 
of  these  children." 


The  boys  had  made  good  use  of  the  steep 
hill  in  their  search  for  winter  sport,  and  their 


ONLY   ON  DUTY. 


Mistress  :  Bridget,  I  he<ard  that  policeman  here  again  last  night.  Remember,  I  don't  allow  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  will  not  have  it. 

Bridget:  Well,  then,,  ma'am,  you  mustn't  let  Toby  out  without  'is  collar  on. 


subjects  that  they  sit  entranced  before  them 
for  hours." 

"Eeally,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
"  you  must  be  a  great  artist  I  Do  you  exhibit 
many  pictures  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?  " 

"  Miles  of  them,"  said  the  man  in  the  velvet 
coat — "  I'm  a  cinematograph  operator." 

JR.  M.  Roberta* 


A  LOCAL  editor,  whose  family  were  all  as  well- 
knov/n  in  the  community  as  himself,  created  a 


sleds  and  bobs  had  worn  a  track  down  the  hill, 
where  the  snow  had  turned  to  ice. 

A  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Chester- 
field— he  was  really  very  polite — collided  with  a 
fat  woman  just  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell ;  the  woman  fell  also,  landing 
on  top  of  the  polite  gentleman.  And  down  the 
hill  they  went,  Mr.  Chesterfield  forming  a 
toboggan  on  which  the  fat  lady  rode  in  safely. 
Faster,  faster  they  went  down  the  icy  incline, 
not  stopping  until  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
reached.  Then  the  fat  lady  heard  a  very  weak 
voice  saying :  Pardon  me,  madam  I  You  will 
have  to  get  off  now — this  is  as  far  as  I  go." 


St.  PaiiVs  as  it  is  seen  by  millions  of 
the  short-sighted. 


St.  PauVs  as  it  should  be  seen 
by  everyone. 


How  a  Famous  London  Specialist's  Wonderful  Discovery  is  Bringing 
Perfect  Sight  to  Thousands  Whose  Eyesight  Has  Been  Buined 
by   Too   Much   Study,   Too  Close   Work,  or  Failing   Through  Age, 

A  Splendid  Boon  which  gives  back  Strong,  Youthful  Sight,  and 
overcomes  the  necessity  for  Expensive  and  Disfiguring  Glasses. 


A  well-known  London  specialist  has  made 
a  remarkable  discovery,  which  already  is 
making  a  sensation  wherever  the  result  of 
its  use  is  known. 

lb  is  nothing  less  than  the  discovery  of  a 
wonderfully  simple  yet  scientific  method  for 
restoring  tired,  old  eyes  to  their  once  youth- 
ful, clear-seeing  power. 

Everybody  who  for  the  first  time  is  told 
about  the  new  discovery  is  eagerly  asking : 
"  Will  it  do  my  sight  good  ?  " 

The  answer  in  practically  every  case  is, 
"  Yes." 

What  the  great  German  oculists  have  so 
long  held  as  the  greatest  theory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cure  of  eyesight  troubles,  Mr. 
John  Levison  has  at  last  made  practicable, 
and  the  system  of  scientific  massage  applied 
to  the  weakened  muscular  system  of  the 
eye,  as  adopted  in  practice  by  leading 
authorities,  is  now  perfected  in  such  a  simple 
form  that  the  suffepei*  hjtoself  may  adopt 


this  method  of  treatment  with  perfect  confi- 
dence and  without  any  supervision  in  his 
own  home. 

As  Mr.  John  Levison,  the  discoverer  of 
this  wonderful  method  of  eyesight  restora- 
tion, says :  Every  sufferer  may  cure  his 
or  her  own  trouble  at  home  inexpensively 
and  speedily  by  following  out  the  simple 
instructions  I  give,  which  are  indeed  so 
simple  that  a  child  could  understand,  yet  so 
effective  as  to  be  of  benefit  no  matter  how 
bad  the  sight  may  be." 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  enthusiastic 
are  those  whom  Mr.  Levison's  discovery 
has  already  restored  to  perfect  sight. 

Letters  pour  in  upon  him  daily  saying 
what  a  splendid  boon  it  is  to  have  once 
more  the  blessing  of  good  eyesight. 

Everyone  who  suffers  from  eyesight 
trouble  of  any  kind  will  especially  welcome 
the  relief  from  the  necessity  of  wearing 
spectacles,  which  are  not  only  a  disfigure- 
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A  very  frequent  but  inccyrrect 
position,  clearly  denoting  eye- 
trouble. 


As  a  lady  of  normal  sight 
should  hold   her  needle- 
work. 


ment,  but  a  constant  and  certainly  extremely 
irritating  source  of  expense. 

What  is  of  even  more  serious  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Levison's 
discovery  enables  the  weak-sighted  to  check 
the  insidious  nature  and  ever-growing  worse 
condition  of  their  trouble,  and  build  up  the 
eyesight  in  perfect  strength  to  see  clearly  at 
any  age.  Mr.  Levison  does  not  claim  his 
discovery  as  a  "  cure-all,"  but  whenever  a 
cure  is  possible  the  Levison  Treatment  will 
accomplish  it. 

Most  successful  has  the  new  discovery 
proved  in  the  cure  of : 

1.  Failing  or  Weakening  Eyesight. 

2.  Short-Sightedness. 

3.  Old  Sight  and  Blurring. 

4.  Twitching  Eyes. 

5.  Hot  Eyes. 

6.  Watery  Eyes. 

7.  Discharging  Eyes. 

8.  Unequal  Power  of  Eyes. 

9.  Aching  Eyes. 

10.  Red  and  Inflamed  Eyes. 

11.  Eyesight  Headaches. 

Particularly  those  who  are  some- 
what advanced  in  years  find  benefit 
from  Mr.  Levison's  method,  and 
already  a  great  many  men  and  women 
of  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  years  write 
him  stating  they  can  once  again 
see  clearly.  Their  tired  eyes  are  re- 
strengthened,  and  they  need  no  longer 
have  recourse  to  their  old  glasses. 

A  great  many  people  whose  sight 


has  weakened  rapidly,  or  is 
in  any  way  so  defective  as 
to  be  a  really  serious  handi- 
cap, very  often  imagine  that 
their  condition  is  incurable. 
Mr.  Levison,  however,  par- 
ticularly wishes  everyone 
whose  sight  is  in  this  con- 
dition to  write  to  him  fully 
explaining  the  nature  of  their 
trouble.  He  will,  after  careful 
consideration,  say  candidly 
whether  his  treatment  may 
be  adopted  with  the  reason- 
able certainty  of  complete 
success.  This  advice  will  be 
sent  without  any  cost  to 
the  inquirer,  and  without  obligation. 

Mr.  Levison  has  thought  how  he  could 
best  reply  to  the  great  number  of  eyesight 
sufferers  who  have  written  to  him  in  order 
to  let  eyesight  sufferers  know  exactly  what 
his  discovery  is  and  how  it  may  be  adopted, 
and  he  has  now  prepared  printed  particulars 
which  clearly  set  out  what  this  wonderful 
method  is  and  what  it  will  do  for  those 
with  weak  sight. 

Copies  of  these  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  calling  on  Mr.  Levison 
personally  or  by  writing  to  him  at  The 
Levison  Eyesight  Institute,  64,  Wigmore 
Street,  London,  W. 


A  position  when  reading  which  indicates  short  sight 
or  astigmatism. 
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Tlie  normal  eyeball.        The  eyeball  of  the  loyig -sighted.     The  eyeball  of  the  short-sighted. 


Naturally,  Mr.  John  Levison  has  already 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  scientific 
Press,  and  that  old-established  and  authori- 
tative medical  journal,  the  ''Family  Doctor," 
warmly  approves  of  Mr.  Levison's  clever 
discovery,  and  advises  all  who  have  weak  or 
failing  sight  to  write  to  him  for  the  particu- 
lars he  is  for  the  time  being  prepared  to 
send  to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him,  en- 
closing a  penny  stamp  for  reply. 

The  ''Family  Doctor"  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  (1)  His  system  of  treatment ; 
(2)  His  method  of  giving  advice  and  supply- 
ing the  treatment ;  (3)  Eeports  of  cases 
treated  since  Mr.  Levison  first  introduced 
his  discovery,  publishes  the  following  com- 
mendation :  "  Mr.  Levison  has  amassed  a 
correspondence  since  the  short  time  he  has 
placed  his  treatment  before  the  public  that 
might  well  be  envied  by  any  specialist. 
Each  post  brings  him  a  number  of  letters 
from  those  who  have  adopted  his  treatment. 


and  who  are  more  than  delighted  with  its 
results.  The  tone  of  enthusiasm  running 
through  these  communications  is  remark- 
able, when  it  is  considered  that  they  come 
from  those  who  have  suffered  from  practically 
every  imaginable  form  of  eyesight  trouble. 
As  a  whole  they  provide  the  most  remarkable 
testimony  that  could  be  presented  for  this 
new  eyesight  discovery.  Letters  we  have 
read,  records  of  cases  investigated,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
treatment  as  that  Mr.  Levison  controls,  not 
only  permits  us  to  emphasise  its  perfect 
safety  and  its  great  success,  but  to  add  that 
this  treatment  must  be  included  amongst 
the  greatest  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
scientific  endeavour  for  a  long  time  past." 

For  convenience  in  writing,  the  Form 
below  may  be  filled  in  and  posted  to  Mr. 
Levison  for  the  particulars  of  the  new  dis- 
covery which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
remedying  weak  or  failing  sight. 
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"  NOAll'S     SACIilFICK."        I'.Y     DANIEL     MACMSK,  li.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds. 


More  Pictures  from  Bible  History 

SOME   OLD  TESTAMENT  THEMES   IiN   MODEl^N  AET. 


By  Austin  Chester. 


THE  arrangement  of  our  former 
selections  from  the  great  volume  of 
modern  art  which  has  been  inspired 
by  themes  from  the  Bible  did  not  at  tlie 
time  include  a  number  of  pictures  of  episodes 
which  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  scheme 
of  the  previous  articles,  and  we  have  there- 
fore now  collected  certain  of  them  into  further 
groups,  of  which  some  Old  Testament  subjects 
are  here  reproduced. 

History,  particularly  sacred  history,  is 
always  an  enthralling  study,  but  especially 
when  it  is  illuminated  by  pictures.  We 
never  read  of  the  actions  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  without  trying  to  conjure  in 
our  minds  some  sort  of  mental  image  of  the 
people  who  have  performed  them  ;  we  also 
like  details  of  their  environment. 

1913.    No.  226.  { 


Addison  goes  further  than  this  wdien  he 
says  that  the  reader  of  a  book  seldom  finds 
any  pleasure  in  its  perusal  "  till  he  knows 
whether  its  hero  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man, 
and  is  informed  of  other  particulars  of  a 
like  nature." 

If  we  admit  Addison  to  be  in  the  right 
where  fiction  is  concerned,  we  can  to  some 
extent  gauge  the  value  of  the  pictorial  aid 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  events 
of  sacred  history,  for,  by  its  help,  the  void  of 
our  imagination  is  filled,  and  tliere  is  brought 
before  our  eyes  the  vast  field  of  the  ancient 
world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
most  direct  way  to  our  undei'standing  being 
through  our  eyes,  the  debt  which  we  owe  to 
painters  is  enormous,  for  they  rescue  occasion 
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from  regions  of  reverie  aii<l  idealism,  and 
show  it  to  us  by  means  of  eoloiir  and  of  line. 

Tliey  do  not  always  give  ns  versions  of  a 
story  that  tally  one  Avith  another  ;  indeed, 
they  not  infrequently  approach  the  same 
theme  in  widely  different  spirit  and  with 
much  divergence  of  treatment.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  peculiarly  interesting  to  contrast 
the  work  of  different  men  when  employed 
upon  the  same  theme. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  painter's  business 


thousand  years'  past  are  called  upon  to 
exercise. 

Since  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  our  sole 
source  of  information  on  the  extraordinarily 
varied  events  of  wliich  it  treats,  it  is  but 
natural  that,  pictorially,  it  has  yielded  to  tlie 
painter  more  subjects  than  any  other  of  the 
Old  Testament  l^ooks.  Some  of  the  eai'liest 
episodes  of  this  period  were  illustrated  in 
our  former  selection  from  Biblical  art,  and 
we  here  take  up  the  first  theme  of  wide 


v^r-.;.;'^.^^    ■■   ,  V. 


THE   SA(^KIFICE  :    ABRAM   AND  ISAAC. 


BY    II.  R.  MILKHAM. 


is  to  paint — to  simulate,  by  aid  of  form  and 
colour,  the  object  wliich  he  sees  ;  and  to  do 
this  successfully  implies  a  long  disciplining 
apprenticeship  of  eye  and  hand.  I^ut  art 
means  more  than  this,  or  the  observing  eye 
and  a  reasonable  efficiency  in  technique 
would  make  the  artist,  whicli  they  do  not. 
It  is  imagination  which  lifts  him  above  the 
issueless  circle  of  mediocrity  in  which  the 
realist  is  cojifined,  however  able  his  imitation 
of  actual  things  may  be  ;  and  it  is 
imagination  which  the  men  who  attempt  to 
paint  scenes  in  their  environment  of  a  four 


artistic  interest  to  modern  painters  not  there 
I'epresented  with  the  subject  of  -Noah  and 
the  Ark.  The  story  of  the  Flood  and 
the  strange  voyaging  of  Noah  inspired 
(1.  F.  Watts  with  a  noble  picture,  for  which 
he  took  his  subject  from  the  sixtli  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Having  painted  this  subject,  in 
Avhich  we  see  Noah  supervising  the  laying 
of  the  planks,  Watts  was  the  more  interested 
to  paint  another  picture  illustrating  the  scene 
after  Noah  had  sent  forth  a  dove  to  see  if  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the 
ground,  for  the  work  entitled  "  The  Dove 


IlKIiKKAII   AT   THE    WELL."      BY    FREDERICK   GOODALE,  R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq, 


That  Returned  Not  A^i^aiii "  is  the  comple- 
ment, as  it  were,  not  only  of  his  own  picture, 
"  The  Building  of  tlie  Ark,"  but  of  Millais' 
picture  "  The  Keturn  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark." 
Turner's  picture  "  The  Deluge  "  is  illustrative 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
complexity  and  skill  of  the  liglit  and  shade 
of  this  are  remarkable  ;  yet  even  for  Turner, 
with  his  hints  of  mystery  and  romanticism. 


the  subject,  as  a  Biblical  scene,  fails  to 
be  convincing.  Daniel  Maclisc  painted 
"  Noah's  Sacrifice,"  illustrating  the  later 
moment  when  Noah  and  his  family,  and 
"  every  beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  every 
fowl  .  .  .  after  their  kinds,  went  forth  out 
of  the  Ark,"  and  Noah  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  while  the  rainbow  gave 
promise  of  the  Divine  covenant  that  the 


"  RACHEL   AT   THE   WELL."      IJY   H.    11.  MILEHAM. 


earth  should  never  again  be  so  destroyed 
by  flood. 

Witli  Briton  Riviere's  "  Nimrod  :  the 
Hunter  Hunted,"  Ave  advance  into  tlie  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  are  shown  tliis 
monarch,  who  stands  as  an  example  of 
miii^hty  enterprise,  in  tlie  hunting  equipment 
and  the  state  of  Oriental  sovereigns  of  old, 


H  we  are  to  accept  this  presentment  of  the 
founder  of  Nineveh  as  in  any  way  true  to 
life,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  arrogance 
of  liis  cliaracter  gained  him  a  place  in 
lieatlien  mytliology  as  a  heaven-stoin'ng 
Titan,  and  that,  as  such,  lie  became  identified 
witli  the  giant  in  bonds  in  the  constellation 
of  Orion. 
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From  Mr.  Riviere's  picture,  with  its 
embroideries,  its  jewels,  its  eml)ossed  car,  the 
wreathed  necks  of  its  hoi'ses  and  tlieir 
tasselled  harness,  the  wealth  and  taste  which 
speak  of  a  high  condition  of  Inxnrj,  we 
tnrn  to  Mr.  Mileham's  picture  of  the  sacrifice 


"  .TKPirni  All's  BAUmiTER." 
BY  Sill  KDWAIJI)  r.UIlNE-.TONKSj  HART. 

From  the  atained-glai^ii  irimJow  in  Fdinhurgh,  reproclnced 
from  a  'photograph  by  F.  Jlollyer. 


nUTlI."       r.Y  sill  EDWAUI)  BURNE-JONES,  BART. 

From  the  Mned-glass  window  in  Fdinbiirgh, 
rejn-oduced  from  a  photograph  by  F.  Ilollyer. 


of  Isaac.  We  know  that  Abraham  lived  in 
the  time  of  Nimrod,  and  that  he  was  a  ricli 
ruler,  and,  although  a  nomad,  a  highly 
civilised  one,  since  he  took  tlie  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  to  Chaldea,  and  hrouglit  hack 
with  him  into  Egypt  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  that  he  gathered  knowledge  in 
contact  with  many  people,  and  had  great 
wealth  in  slaves  and  flocks  and  herds, 
and  was  a  high-minded  ruler,  especially 
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favoured  bj  Joliovali  ;  yeb  in  the  impressive 
picture  called  "  The  Sacrifice,"  by  Mr. 
Mileliam,  as 
also  in The 
Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,"  by 
Mr.  Bunny, 
we  •see 
Abraham  a 
gaunt,  half- 
naked  figure 
of  crudest 
civilisation. 
A  picture, 
however, 
even  if  it  is 
to  be  viewed 
as  an  historic 
docu  ment, 
needs  not  to 
be  realistic 
to  be  con- 
V  i  n  c  i  n  g 
emotionally, 
a  n  d  the 
works  o  f 
Mr.Mileham 
a  n  d  Mr. 
Bunny  upon 
thispoignant 
theme  are 
not  less 
m  0  V  i  n  g 
bscause  the 
artists  have 
sought 
symbolism 
primarily, 
just  as 
others  have 
followed  the 
tr  ad  i  t  i  0  n 
which  made 
our  early 
painters 
elect,  when 
they  were 
dealing  with 
patriarchal 
times,  to 
repr  esent 
costume 
by  v a g  u  c 
d  r  a  p  e  r  y  . 
8  i  m  e  o  n 
Solo  m  0  n , 
one  of  the 
ablest  of  modern  painters,  followed  this 
convention  when  painting  the  same  subject. 


This  twenty-second  chapter  of  Genesis  has 
found  many  a  delineator   of   its  subject, 

p  r  0  b  ably 
because 
its  a})peal 
to  our 
sympathies 
is  peculiai'ly 
obvious  ; 
but  Isaac's 
after  -  life, 
as  told  in 
the  twenty- 
f  0  u  r  t  h 
chaptei",  has 
also  inspired 
m  any  a 
p  a  i  n  t  e  r '  s 
b  r  u  s  h  . 
Frede  r  i  c  k 
(I  0  0  d  a  1  1 
found  this 
chapter 
especi  ally 
attracti  ve, 
f  or  he 
])  a  i  n  t  e  d 
K  e  b  e  k  a  h 
and  Eliezer  ; 
and  we  see 
Bebekah,the 
daughter  of 
Bethuel,  the 
damsel  wlio 
was  fair  to 
look  upon, 
making  her 
way  down  to 
the  well, 
where  she 
w  a  s  m  e  t 
by  Isaac's 
servant, 
Eliezer  ; 
and,  again, 
a  11  0  t  h  e  r 
p  i  c  t  u  r  e 
of  the  mo- 
ment when 
II  e  b  e  k  a  h 
having 
\y  a  t  e  r  e  d 
Eliezer's 
camels,  he 
' '  to  0  k  a 
golden 
earring  of 
half  a  shekel  weight  and  two  bracelets 
for  her  hands  of  ten   shekels  weight  of 
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gold.  And  said,  AVhose  dangliter  art 
thou  ?  " 

Elmore  painted  a  picture  of  a  little  later 
moment  of  the  story,  when  she  followed 
Eliezer  and  went  to  meet  Isaac,  who,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  simple  language  of  the  Bible, 
"  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent." 

The  love-story  of  Isaac's  son  Jacob  for 
Rachel  touches  as  melodious  a  note  to-day 
as  though  the  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  years  which  intervene  were 
non-existent,  and  many  a  painter  has  essayed 
one  or  other  moment  of  the  story.  Here  we 
add  to  our  former  selection  from  this  theme 
Mr.  Mileham's  graciously  idyllic  rendering 
of  it. 

The  tragedy  of  Jephthali's  daughter, 
again,  has  inspired  numerous  pictures. 
Jephtliah,  the  freebooter  and  outlaw,  who 
consented  to  lead  the  Israelites  against 
Amnion,  on  the  promise  of  being  made  their 
judge,  should  God  grant  him  success,  vowed 
to  God  that  if  victory  were  given  to  him,  he 
would  sacrifice,  as  burnt  offering,  whatever 
or  whomsoever  should  first  come  forth  from 
his  home  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  The 
different   stages  of   the   story  have  been 


"liI>ESSKI)  IIK    OK    TlIK    L{)H1>,    WHO    IIATII  NOT 

\A:VT    OIF    HIS     KINDNKSS    TO    THK     MVINO    AND  TO 
THE   UK.U).''—l\llfh  ii.   20.     T.V  SIMKON  SOLOMON. 

From  a  photograph  by  t\  llollyer 


'•AND  NAOMI  TOOK  TH1<:  CHILD,  AND  LAID  IT  IN  HER 
nOSOM,  AND  BECAME  NURSE  UNTO  IT." — Rllth  \Y.  IG. 
BY    SIMEON  SOLOIMON. 

From  a  photograph  hy  F.  llollyer. 


illustrated  by  Millais,  Burne-Jones,  T.  M. 
Eooke,  and  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor. 

Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  followed  the  same  con- 
vention as  did  Millais  in  giving  the  face  of  the 
girl  in  his  stained-glass  window  in  Edinburgli 
Occidental  rather  than  Oriental  features.  Tliis 
is  not  the  case  Avith  Mr.  Rooke's  pictui'c 
"  Jephtludi  :  the  Days  of  Mourning," 
illustrating  the  interval  when,  Avith  her 
companions,  the  girl  spent  two  months  in 
the  mountains,  for  her  features  are  more 
definitely  Hebraic.  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor's 
picture  shows  us  the  last  phase  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  the  poetry  of  history. 
In  the  picture  raised  in  our  minds  by  means 
of  melodious  words,  there  is  indelibly  stamped 
upon  them  the  record  of  the  attachment  felt 
by  the  young  Moabitish  woman  Rutli  to  her 
mother-in-law  Naomi.  The  story  stands  to 
us  as  a  monument  of  fidelity  ;  and  this  not 
because  the  great  wheel  of  destiny  was,  in 
course  of  revolution,  to  make  of  her  constancy 
an  epoch  in  the  genealogical  history  of  sacred 
events,  but  because,  with  calm  and  incurious 
trust,  Ruth  left  home  and  her  own  people 
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to  follow  the  mother  of  her  dead  liiisband 
into  a  strange  land. 

Her  devotion  to  Naomi  was  perhaps 
mingled  with  respect  and  hope,  for  Naomi 
had  kinsmen  on  whom  the  duties  left  by 
Chilion  might  have  devolved  ;  or,  again,  the 
life  of  the  widow  of  an  alien  in  Moab  may  not 
have  presented  much  attraction, and  yet  again, 
perhaps,  Naomi,  with  the  exile's  heightened 
patriotism,  painted  Bethlehem  as  a  flower- 
starred  land.    Any  of  these  causes  may  have 


thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 

buried  " 

Considering  the  hold  which  the  phraseology 
of  the  Bible  has  upon  our  literature,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  to  stir  both 
our  imagination  and  our  emotion,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of  our 
painters  have  turned  to  its  story  for  their 
themes. 

Philip  Calderon's  most  popular  work  is 
his  version  of  the  story  of  Ruth's  appeal  to 


"DAVID    PLAYING    BEFORK   SAUL."       BY    FRANCIS   E.  FITZJOHN  CRISP. 


weighed  with  Ruth,  and  the  affliction  the 
two  had  shared,  if  it  had  not  actually 
heightened  the  love  between  them,  had 
doubtless  strengthened  love's  ties ;  and 
although  ordinarily  such  an  appeal  as  Ruth 
made  might  sound  extravagant,  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  tlie  Book,  in  their  beautiful  simplicity, 
ring  true  :  "  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
or  to  return  from  following  after  tliee  :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodire  :  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  :  Where 


Naomi,  and  in  the  Chantrey  Collection  we 
have  the  story  in  its  several  stages  told  by 
T.  M.  Rooke.  These  are  pictures  which  we 
have  already  reproduced  ;  we  now  illustrate 
the  scene  in  which  Ruth  is  "amid  the 
alien  corn,"  from  paintings  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  and  Henry  Ryland. 

Simeon  Solomon,  that  extraordinarily 
ecstatic  visionary,  to  wliose  "Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  "  we  have  already  alluded,  gives  us  two 
designs  of  the  later  history  of  the  two 
women's  lives.  One  illustrates  the  moment 
when  Naomi  realises  that  Boaz,  to  the 
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gleaniii^^  of  whose  Holds  she  had  led  Ruth 
with  intent,  has  shown  favour  to  lier 
daugliter-iu-law  ;  and  tlie  second  shows  that 
in  which  the  child  Obed,  later  to  he  the 
father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is 
taken  by  Naomi,  who  "  laid  it  in  her  bosom 
and  became  nurse  unto  it." 

The  art  of  Simeon  Solomon,  in  its  curious 
beauty  of  line,  amounts  almost  to  genius, 
for  this  feeling  of  line  was  intuitive.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  at  eighteen  months  old 
it  had  developed  itself,  for,  waking  in  the 


we  reach  this  episode  in  Isaiah,  liave  viewed 
the  picture,  by  A.  Acland  Hunt,  of  "  Job  in 
his  Adversity,"  and  other  themes  yet  further 
back  in  the  Holy  Book,  to  the  ]>ook  of 
Sanniel  and  the  drama  of  David  and  Said. 

It  is  after  the  passage  in  which  we  are 
told  that  "  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying.  Let 
David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before  me,  for  he 
hath  found  favour  in  my  sight,"  that  we 
come,  not  only  to  the  keynote  of  Saul's  and 
David's  intimacy,  but  to  the  matter  which 
the   painters   have   united   in  considering 


"  JOr.    IX    IirS    ADVERSITY.''        BY    A.    ACLAND  HUNT. 

From  the  original  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Maicls-tone,  reproduced  by  permission'  of  the  Directors. 


early  hours,  as  is  a  child's  way,  he  w^as  given 
a  pencil  and  paper  with  which  to  amuse 
himself,  and,  sitting  up  in  liis  cot,  he  made 
some  admirable  drawings  of  his  own  toes. 
His  elaborate  work  of  "  Isaiah  Keproving  the 
Women  of  Jerusalem"  is  an  excellent  example 
of  his  artistry.  '  We  see  the  haughty  daughters 
of  Zion,  with  their  "  stretched  "fortlr  necks 
.  .  .  w'alking  and  mincing  as  they"  go,  and 
making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet,"  dis- 
regarding the  reproofs  of  the  prophet. 
If,  how^ever,  we  are  to  take  our  group  of 
subjects  chronologically,  we  should,  before 


pictorial.  It  is  to  the  sound  of  the  harp 
that  the  curtain  is  "rung  up  upon  the  drama 
of  David  and  Saul. 

We  see  David  calming  the  fury  of  Saul  in 
a  picture  by  M.  Lefebvre-Lourdet,  and  the 
same  subject  was  chosen  by  Francis  E.  Fitzjohn 
Crisp,  and  its  admirable  execution  secured  to 
the  painter  the*  gold  medal  and  travelling 
studentship  of  tw^o  hundred  pounds  conferred 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Once  more  in  this  sheaf  of  pictures  we 
see  Saul,  and  by  the  art  of  Christopher 
Williams  we  are  taken  into  the  twenty-sixth 


"JUDITH."     BY   N.  SICIIEL. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.    Copyright  by 

Photograpliische  Gesellschaft. 
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cluipber  of  the  First  Book  of  Saiuucl,  where 
we  are  told  that  Saul,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  for 
his  treachery  against  David,  tlie  Lord's 
anointed,  sajs  :  "  Return  my  son  David  ; 
for  I  will  no  more  do  thee  harm  ....  behold 
I  have  played  tlie  fool." 

The  story  of  Esther  has  inspired  Mr.  Ernest 
Normand  with  three  important  pictures,  one 
showing  "  Yashti  Deposed,"  another  "  Esther 
Denouncing  Haman,"  and  that  here  repro- 
duced, which  represents  the  incident  of 
Mordecai's  refusal  to  do  reverence  to  Haman, 
wlien,  "  all  the  king'^  servants,  that  were  in 
the  king's  gate,  bowed,  and  reverenced 
Haman  :  for  the  king  had  so  commanded 
concerning  him.  But  Mordecai  bow^d  not, 
nor  did  him  reverence." 


The  familiar  theme  of  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den  has  been  dramatically  treated  by  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere  in  two  impi-essive  pictures, 
one  being  that  here  reproduced,  showing  the 
prophet  miraculously  unharmed  by  the  lions, 
and  the  other  representing  the  moment 
in  w^hicli  Daniel  replies  through  the  bars  of 
the  lions'  cage,  to  the  king's  inquiry,  Avith 
tlie  calmly  triumphant  words :  "  My  God 
hath  sent  His  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions' 
mouths,  that  they  have  not  hurt  me." 

The  picture  of  "  Judith,"  by  N.  Sichel, 
illustrates  the  story  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
tells  us  how  the  beautiful  and  pious  widow' 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  brought  her  woman's 
wits  to  free  Judasa  from  the  attacks  of  the 
great  Assyrian  general  Holof ernes. 


"TIIK    UEMOllSK   OF   SAUl/':     "l    HAVE    PLAYED   THE    FOOL."       BY    CHKLSTOrHKH  WILLIAMS. 


A  POINT  OF  HONOUR. 


By  DOENFORD  YATES. 


HE  point  is  "  I 

began. 

The  girl  looked 
up  quickly. 

"  What  ?  " 

"This,"  said  I. 
"Would  you  be 
alarmed  or  offended 
if  I  p  u  t  m  y 
services  " 


"  Such  as  tliey  are." 

"  Such  as  they  are,  thank  you,  at  your 
disposal  ?  " 

"  Is  that  an  offer  or  a  question  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  I.    "  It's  a  point." 

She  knitted  her  brows. 

"  What  does  one  do  with  points  ?  " 

"One  deals  with  them." 

"  M'm  !  Well,  you  can  see  what  you 
can  do,  if  you  like.  But  you  mustn't  be 
rough  with  the  bag.  It's  sensitive,  for  all 
that  it's  made  of  pigskin." 

"May  I  have  the  alleged  key?  Thank 
you.  It  is  not  by  force,  but  by  persuasion 
that  I — ahem  ! — gain  my  points." 

"  I  should  think  you're  an  only  child." 

"  I  am,"  I  said.    "  That's  why." 

We  were  in  a  first-class  compartment  on 
the  London  and  South- Western  Eailway, 
rushing  away  from  London,  away  down  to 
Dorsetshire,  with  its  heights  and  woodland 
and  its  grey  stone  walls.  There  had  been 
some  trouble  at  Waterloo,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  last  moment  that  an  "  Engaged  "  label 
had  been  torn  off  our  carriage  window  and 
we  had  been  permitted  to  enter.  The  otlier 
occupant  of  the  carriage — an  aged  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords — after  regarding  us 
witli  disapproval  for  ninety  miles,  had  left 
the  tiain  at  the  last  station.  Then  my  lady 
had  turned  to  her  nice  new  dressing-bag 
and  had  sought  to  open  it.  In  vain  she  had 
inserted  a  key.  In  vain  she  had  attempted 
to  insert  other  keys — obviously  too  large. 
Therein  she  had  showed  her  femininity.  I 
love  to  see  a  woman  do  a  womanly  thing. 
Finally  she  had  sighed  and  pushed  her  dark 
hair  back  from  her  temples  with  a  gesture 
of  annoyance.  The  time  seeming  ripe,  I 
had  spoken. 

Now  I  turned  to  the  obstructive  wards. 


All  she  had  done  was  to  double-lock  it,  and 
I  had  it  open  in  a  moment. 
"  Thank  you  so  much." 
"Not  at  all.    I  was  brought  up  as  a 
burglar.     What  a  blessed  thing  the  old 
earl's  left  us  !  " 
"  I  suppose  it  is." 
"  Thank  you  so  much." 
"  Not  at  all." 

"  You  see,  if  I  had  offered  mv  services — 
such  as  they  are— in  his  presence,  he  would 
probably  have  challenged  me  and  stuck  your 
glove  in  his  hat." 
She  laughed. 

"  He  looked  rather  like  it,  didn't  he  ?  " 
"And,  of  course,  according  to  his  lights, 
you  should  still  be  endeavouring  to  pull  the 
alarm  cord." 

"  Instead  of  which  " 

"  You  are  going  to  put  your  feet  up  and 
smoke  one  of  my  cigai*ettes.  It's  not  a 
smoking-carriage,  so  you'll  be  able  to  taste 
the  tobacco." 

"Is  this  another  point?"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  No,"  said  1.  "  It's  a  cei  tainty." 
Her  dark  hair  was  done  low  about  her 
head,  and  only  her  great  drop  earrings 
showed  where  her  ears  were.  She  wasn't 
at  all  brown,  but  her  eyes  were.  Great,  big 
ones  these,  with  a  star  in  each  of  them  for 
laughter.  Her  nose  turned  up  ever  so 
slightly,  and  she  had  a  little  way  of  tilting 
her  dainty  cln'n,  as  if  to  keep  it  company. 
Eed  lips. 

Presently  she  looked  at  me  through  the 
smoke. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Whinnerley  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Yes,  please." 
"  To  the  Hall  ?  " 
"  Even  as  you  are." 
"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 
"  The  sensitive  bag  had  a  label." 
"  Oh,  I  believe  you're  one  of  Beiry  &  Co." 
"  Look    here,"    I   said,  "  you  mustn't 
judge  me  by  my  company.    If  my  relatives 
and  connections  by  marriage  like  to  make 
themselves  infamous,  that  is  no  fault  of 
mine.    They  have  made  their  beds.  Let 
them  lie  on  them.    I  will  recline  upon  my 
humble  but  separate  couch." 
oOl  2  M 
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"  What  have  they  done  ?  " 
"  Notorious  wrong.    Only  last  week,  for 
instance,  they  mocked  me." 
"No?" 

"They  did,  indeed — dm'ing  the  savoury. 
As  part-owner,  I  craved  a  seat  in  the  car. 
They  scorned  my  request.  Who  was  I  ? 
To-day  they  drive  from  Norfolk  to  Dorset. 
But  for  their  swabhood,  they  would  have 
picked  me  up  in  Loudon  on  the  way." 

"  On  the  what  ?  " 

"I  admit  it  would  have  necessitated  a 
slight  deviation,  but  against  that  you  must 

set  off  the  tone  hiy  presence  lends  

Forgive  me,  but  there's  a  wasp  on  your  left 
ankle." 

She  sat  up  with  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  take  it  off  !    Take  it  off  !  " 

"  Its  taste  " 

"  Bother  its  taste  !  Take  it  off !  Is  it 
still  there  ?  " 

"Yes.  Don't  move.  Draw  your  dress 
tight." 

Obediently  she  drew  her  dress  close  about 
her,  above  an  ankle  that  showed  white 
through  its  black  silk  stocking. 

I  let  the  wasp  reach  the  dark  blue  cloth. 
Then  I  seized  him.  As  I  put  him  out  of 
the  window,  he  naturally  stung  me.  Before 
I  had  time  to  apologise  for  the  expletive 
which  escaped  me,  she  had  caught  my 
hand. 

"  Which  finger  is  it  ?  " 
"  The  second.    South  and  by  east  of  the 
nail." 
"  Here  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Shall  I  press  the  poison  out  ?  " 

"  You  can  amputate  it  and  sear  the  stump, 
if  you  like.  But,  I  say,  your  dress  is  undone 
at  the  neck  !  " 

"  It  isn't.    At  the  back  ?  " 

"  It  is  really." 

"Well,  do  it  up  with  your  left  hand. 
I'll  attend  to  the  sting." 

It  was  at  this  interesting  juncture  that 
the  door  opened  and  a  footman  stood  in  the 
August  afternoon  sunshine,  touching  his  cap 
and  staring  fixedly  down  the  platform.  On 
a  station  lamp  was  "  Whinnerley  Bluff." 

How  we  got  out  of  the  train  and  into  the 
car,  neither  of  us  ever  knew.  When  I 
recovered  my  senses,  she  was  sitting  as  far 
away  as  possible  in  an  open  landaulette, 
staring  at  my  dressing-case  and  her  bag. 
Presently  she  said — 

"  Whatever  must  they  think  ?  Whatever 
must  they  think  ?  " 

"They -can't  think  we've  been  married 


long,"  said  I  musingly.    "  Probably  they 
think  we  are  on  our  honeymoon." 
She  shivered. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  if  they  thought  we 
w^ere  married,  but  they  know  we  aren't." 

"  I  suppose  they  do." 

"  Of  course  they  do~or  they  will." 

Here  some  children  cheered  as  we  went 
by.  She  bowed  abstractedly,  and  I  raised 
my  hat  as  in  a  trance. 

"  What's  this  village  ?  "  I  said. 

"Oh,  Whinnerley,  I  suppose.  No,  it 
isn't." 

"  Here — where  are  we  going  ?  "  said  I. 

As  I  spoke,  we  swung  through  lodge-gates 
I  had  never  seen  before,  while  two  gardeners 
and  a  smiling  woma,n  beamed  delightedly 
upon  us.  We  stared  at  them  in  return.  It 
was  all  wrong.  This  wasn't  the  Hall,  and 
it  wasn't  Whinnerley.  There  was  some 
mistake.  The  car  must  have  been  sent  to 
meet  somebody  else — somebody  like  us — 
and  we  

I  think  we  saw  the  streamer  at  the  same 
moment.  It  was  a  large  white  one,  slung 
across  the  curling  drive  from  one  tree  to 
another.  On  it  were  the  words  "  Welcome 
to  the  Happy  Pair." 

As  we  left  it  behind,  we  turned  and  facsd 
one  another.  It  w^as  all  as  clear  as  daylight. 
We  were  the  tvrong  pair.  Tlie  right  pair  had 
never  come.  We  had  travelled  in  their 
"  engaged  "  carriage.  We  had  alighted  at 
their  station— Whinnerley  Bluff,  doubtless 
some  new  halt,  built  since  my  last  visit. 
We  w^ere  in  their  car.  We  had  received 
cheers  and  smiles  meant  for  them.  We 
were  being  greeted  by  a  banner  for  them 
set  up.  And  we  were  on  the  point  of 
arriving  at  the  house  lent  to  them  for  their 
honei/moon.    Thank  you  ! 

Suddenly  my  companion's  words  flashed 
across  my  mind  :  "  I  wouldn't  mind  if  they 
thought  we  were  married."  I  caught  her 
arm. 

"  Do  you  see  what  has  happened  ? "  I 
said. 

She  nodded. 

"They  think  we're  a  married  couple — 
married  this  morning." 
She  shivered  again. 
"  Let  them  go  on  thinking  it." 
She  stared  at  me. 

*  Play  up  !  "  I  cried.  "  You  know  what 
you  said  just  now.  Well,  here's  our  chance. 
Only  play  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
real  ones  can't  arrive  before  seven.  There 
isn't  a  train  before  then.  We  can  slip  away 
after  tea.    Whinnerley  proper  can't  be  far. 
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Play  up,  my  dear,  play  up  !  It's  a  chance 
in  a  lifetime." 

A  wonderful  light  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Shall  we  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Yes,  yes.    Say  you  will." 

She  looked  away  suddenly  over  the  sunlit 
park.    Then  she  spoke  very  slowly. 

"  I'm  trusting  you  rather  a  lot,  aren't  I  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  But  since  you  make  such  a  point  " 

I  took  her  hand.  As  I  raised  it,  she 
turned,  and  we  looked  each  other  full  in  the 
eyes.  Said  I,  "  This  point  is  a  point  of 
honour." 

Then  I  kissed  her  small  gloved  fingers. 

A  moment  later  the  car  swept  out  of  the 
avenue,  under  an  old  gateway,  and  into  a 
fair  courtyard,  which  I  seemed  to  have  seen 
before  in  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  paper. 
The  house  was  beautiful.  There  it  lay,  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  all  grey  and  warm  and  peaceful 
— a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Tudor  period, 
and  about  its  walls  a  tattered  robe  of  wistaria. 
It  seemed  to  be  smiling  in  its  sleep.  As  we 
drove  up  to  the  great  stone  steps,  the  studded 
door  was  opened  and  a  man-servant  appeared. 
The  car  stopped. 

"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  ! "  whispered  my  com- 
panion. 

"  Play  up  !  "  I  whispered  back.  It's  all 
right." 

"  No,  no  !  I'm  afraid.  I  don't  know^ 
what  to  say  to  them." 

The  footman  opened  the  door  and  I  got 
out.  As  I  handed  her  out,  her  hand  vras 
trembling  terribly.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
scrambling  noise,  and  a  great  black-and- 
white  Newfoundland  came  bounding  down 
the  steps.    When  he  saw  us,  he  stopped. 

"  Oh,  you  darhng  !  "  said  my  companion. 

The  dog  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
uncertainly.  Then  he  threw  up  his  head 
and  barked  twice,  wagging  his  tail.  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  stroked  his  head. 
The  great  fellow  whined  with  pleasure. 
Then  he  took  her  hand  in  his  mouth  and 
turned  up  the  steps  once  more. 

"  Oh,  look  !  "  she  cried  delightedly.  "  He's 
leading  me  in  !  " 

The  situation  was  saved. 

I  followed  thankfully.  As  I  entered  the 
hall-^ 

"  He  has  taken  to  your  ladyship,"  a  gentle 
housekeeper  was  saying.  "  It's  not  many  lie 
welcomes  like  that." 

The  woman  bowed  to  me  and  turned 
towards  the  staircase.  Mechanically  I  took 
the  two  letters  from  the  salver  the  footman 


was  holding  out.  Then  I  thought  of  some- 
thing. I  looked  at  the  girl.  She  was 
half-way  up  the  stairs. 

"  Er—darling,"  I  said. 

She  swung  round  and  stopped,  flushing 
furiously.    Then — 

"  Yes,  dear  ?  " 

I  went  to  where  she  was  standing.  The 
housekeeper  was  twenty  paces  away  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  I  spoke  as  carelessly  as  I 
could  and  in  an  undertone. 

"  They  will  want  to  unpack  your  things. 
Also  they  will  soon  know  that  there  is  no 
luggage.  Ours,  of  course,  went  on  to 
Whinnerley  proper.  Say  your  maid  is  coming 
on  with  it  by  the  next  train,  and  that  she 
will  unpack  when  she  comes." 

"  All  right." 

I  returned  to  the  hall.  Not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  housekeeper,  the  footman  was  most 
solicitous.  He  led  me  to  an  oak-panelled 
lavatory,  turned  on  the  water,  and  held  a 
towel  ready  while  I  washed.  Then  he 
brushed  me  all  over  and  flicked  the  dust 
from  my  shoes.  With  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, I  believe  he  would  have 
shaved  me.  Then  he  led  me  to  the 
reception-rooms "  in  turn.  When  the 
tour  was  over,  he  brought  me  cigarettes 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  tea  served  in 
the  garden. 

"  By  all  means,"  I  said.  "  Tell  her  ladyship 
she  will  find  me  out  of  doors." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  passed  through  the  dining-room  and  on 
to  a  great  lawn.  The  garden  was  in  exquisite 
order.  Everywhere  there  was  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  and  on  all  sides  beyond  a  sunk 
fence  lay  the  great  park.  Far  in  a  cool  glade 
I  saw  some  deer  browsing.  On  the  left  I 
could  see  the  drive  by  which  we  had  come. 
Lazily  I  traced  its  line  curling  away  between 
the  trees.  Suddenly  something  red  and 
moving  caught  my  eye.  For  a  moment  the 
trees  hid  it  from  view.  Then  I  saw  it  again 
— just  a  flash  of  red  in  the  avenue — moving 
towards  the  house.  I  watched  it  curiously. 
It  approached  a  small  gap.  The  next  second 
there  appeared  a  telegraph  boy  upon  a  red 
bicycle.  Thank  you.  Instinctively  I  started 
to  head  him  off.  I  had  to  run  to  do  it,  but 
I  prayed  that  no  one  was  looking.  We 
reached  the  gate-house  together. 

"  Telegram  ?  "  said  I. 

He  dismounted  and  gave  it  me  like  a 
lamb.  It  was  addressed  to  "  Maulfry  Tower, 
Whinnerley  Bluff,"  and  it  read  :  "  Missed 
train.    Arrive  7.10.  Tagel." 

"  No  answer,"  said  I.    Then  I  remembered 
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the  clieering  cliilclren,  and  gave  liim  a  shilling. 
He  thanked  me  sliyly  and  sped  away  to  the 
lodge-gates.  I  turned  to  see  the  girl 
approaching,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

"  For  him,  ginger-beer,"  said  I ;  "  for  us, 
tea.  For  them,  when  they  arrive,  the 
wagonette.  They  will  not  send  the  car  for 
your  maid.  But  never  mind— they  have  a 
good  time  coming.    Isn't  it  all  beautiful  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  she,  "  after  this  I  shall 
go  into  a  convent — that  is,  after  I  have 
served  my  term  of  imprisonment.  I  can 
never  face  the  world  again." 

"  Why  '  again '  ?  "  said  I.  *'  You  see,  my 
dear,  we're  not  facing  it  now.  If  we  were, 
it  would  be  different.  But  now  we're  in  a 
backwater.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  shall  be 
on  the  broad  stream  of  life  once  more.  The 
current  is  very  strong  sometimes.  But  here 
there  is  no  current,  nor  any  time,  nor  action. 
Only  the  sun  makes  shining  patches  on  the 
water,  while  now  and  again  dragon-flies  dart 
through  the  sleepy  hum  of  insect  life,  like 
l)right  thoughts  flashing  across  a  reverie. 
Now,  isn't  that  nice  ?  I  really  don't  know 
how  I  do  it.  But  to  resume.  No  one  knew 
of  our  turning  aside — no  one  will  see  us 
return.  For  us  the  universe  is  standing  still. 
And  there's  the  tea.  '  Come,  madam  wife, 
sit  by  my  side  and  let  the  world  slip  ;  we 
shall  ne'er  be  younger.'  " 

She  looked  at  me  critically,  bending  her 
brows.    Then — 

"  I  should  never  have  married  you,"  she 
said,  "  if  I  had  known  there  was  insanity  in 
your  family." 

Tea  was  set  out  in  an  arbour  under  the 
trees  on  the  lawn,  between  the  house  and  the 
drive.  On  three  sides  roses  and  honeysuckle 
screened  the  table  from  view.  The  fourth 
lay  open  to  the  park  and  the  distant  hills. 
The  footman  had  been  joined  by  a  butler, 
who  bowed  at  our  approach. 

In  silence  she  poured  out  the  tea. 
Then— 

"  Sugar  ?  "  she  said,  without  thinking, 

"  Ahem  !  Not  to-day,  thanks,  dear.  I 
had  mine  in  the  champagne." 

As  the  footman  handed  me  the  cucumber 
sandwiches,  his  hand  shook  a  little.  I  went 
on  ruthlessly — 

"Talking  of  which,  did  you  notice  the 
detectives  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  What  about  them  ?  " 

"Wall-eyed,  my  dear,  all  of  them.  Cost 
me  two-and-six  extra,  but  I  thought  it  was 
worth  it.  Worries  the  thieves  awfully,  you 
know.  They  can't  tell  whether  they're 
watching  the  fish-slice  or  the  '  Longfellow.' 


And  all  the  time  they're  really  counting 
the  marrons  glads.  It's  called  '  getting  the 
wall-eye.' " 

I  stooped  to  straighten  my  spat.  When 
I  looked  up,  the  servants  had  disappeared. 
I  glanced  through  the  leaves  to  see  them 
pass  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Gone  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

I  nodded. 

"  Thank  goodness  !  And  now,  who  are 
you  ?  I  believe  one  is  supposed  to  get  to 
know  one's  husband  on  the  honeymoon." 

I  took  one  of  the  letters  the  footman  had 
given  me  out  of  my  pocket. 

"  I  am,"  said  I,  "  Sir  Peter  Tagel.  That's 
why  you're  '  my  lady.'  " 

"  Is  it  really  ?    And  now,  your  alias  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  we  separate. 
Meanwhile,  I  do  hope  I  shall  make  you 
happy.  When  the  time  comes,  I  shall  win 
you  bread.  To  do  this  I  shall,  of  course, 
hav^e  to  leave  your  side.  But  that's  for 
after.  Till  then — but  I  fear  my  thoughtless 
reference  to  our  parting  has  unnerved  you. 
You  are  overwrought.  Lean  upon  me. 
Tliat's  what  I'm  for.  I  am  your  man — your 
rnsband.    Where's  that  come  from  ?  " 

"  Surrey,  I  should  think." 

I  frowned  at  my  cigarette. 

"  I  don't  think  you're  honouring  me 
enough,"  I  said.    "  Of  course,  it's  early  days 

yet,  but-          Good  Heavens,  what  about 

the  ring  ?  " 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  they'll  see  you  haven't  " 

I  stopped,  for  a  smile  was  playing  about 
her  lips  as  she  lay  back,  looking  into  the 
elm  tops.  Then  I  caught  her  cool  left  hand. 
From  the  third  finger  a  plain  gold  ring 
winked  at  me.  I  stared  at  it.  Till  we 
arrived  at  the  house  her  hands  had  been 
gloved.  I  balanced  her  hand  in  my  palm 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  There  is,"  I  said,  "  a  question." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Are  you  married  ?  " 

"You've  been  teUing  me  I  am  for  the 
last  half-hour." 

"  Yes,  but  are  you  really  ?  " 

"Peter,  dear  !  " — this  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
rebuke. 

I  ground  my  teeth. 

"  And  you're  going  to  win  me  bread,  you 
know— nice  brown  bread." 

I  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  her— still  the 
faint  smile  on  the  red  mouth. 

"  Look  at  me."    I  commanded. 

"  It  wasn't  an  '  obey '  marriage,  was  it  ?  " 
— this  dreamily- 
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"  Was  that  ring  on  your  finger  when  we 
were  in  the  train  ?  " 

Slowly  she  got  up  and  faced  me,  lier  eyes 
six  inches  from  mine,  but  still  looking  away 
over  my  head,  up  at  the  high  elms.  Then 
she  put  ber  hands  on  my  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  St.  Anthony  !  "  I  whispered. 

The  smile  deepened.  Then— 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  we  separate,"  she  said. 

***** 

For  one  dear,  short  half -hour  w^e  had 
wandered  in  the  park.  Tbe  sunshot  glades 
flung  out  an  invitation  it  would  have  been 
churlish  to  refuse.  And  so  in  and  out  of  the 
tall  bracken,  under  the  spreading  oaks,  close 
to  tiie  gentle-eyed  deer,  we  had  roamed  for 
a  while  at  will,  carelessly  letting  the  world 
slip — Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  taking  the  air. 

And  now  we  were  back  in  the  gentle 
garden,  facing  the  old  grey  house,  watching 
the  smoke  rise  from  a  tall  chimney,  a  slight, 
straight  wisp  against  the  background  of  blue. 
And— the  sun  was  low. 

I  sighed.  Somehow  it  seemed  such  a  pity. 
I  glanced  at  my  companion.  She  looked 
rather  wistful. 

"  Why  is  everything  all  wrong  ?  "  I  said 
suddenly. 

She  smiled  a  little. 

"Is  it?" 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Haven't  we  got  to  slink 
away  and  leave  all  this  ?  My  dear,  it's  all 
utterly  wrong.  The  time  is  out  of  joint — 
dislocated." 

"  It  isn't  really,  Peter." 

I  looked  at  her  quickly.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  open  now  and  very  bright. 

"  You're  right,  lass,"  said  I.  "  If  one 
goes  up  a  backwater,  I  suppose  one's  got  to 
come  down  again.  Only — only  it's  been  a 
rather  short  backwater,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  very  sunny,  Peter." 

A  pause,  then — 

"  It  w^as  sweet  of  you  to  say  that,"  I  said. 
"  Thank  you."  But,  as  I  spoke,  I  did  not 
look  at  her.    I  dared  not. 

A  clock  chimed  the  three-quarters.  A 
quarter  to  seven.  Thank  you.  A  moment 
later  we  were  arranging  our  escape. 

When  retrieved,  our  impedimenta  would 
consist  of  her  parasol  and  dressing-bag  and 
ray  dressing-case.  My  stick  and  gloves  were 
in  the  hall,  and  I  decided  to  let  them  go. 
Her  bag  was  in  a  fair  bedroom — a  little  brass 
knocker  upon  the  door — hard  by  tlie  top  of 
the  staircase.  She  had  heard  them  put  my 
case  in  the  room  adjoining.  Very  well. 
She  was  to  sit— loll,  if  she  liked— in  the 


arbour,  where  tea  had  been  served,  while  I 
ventured  indoors  and  secured  the  luggage. 
Once  across  the  lawn,  I  was  to  drop  it  over 
the  sunk  fence  close  to  the  drive.  Together 
we  could  then  stroll  towards  the  lodge-gates. 
I  should  leave  her  half-way,  come  by  the 
wood  to  the  fence,  take  up  our  chattels,  and 
join  her  again  somewhere  on  the  verge  of 
the  grounds  close  to  the  lodge-gates.  Then 
we  could  scramble  over  the  oak  palisade  into 
the  road. 

As  I  strolled  towards  the  dining-room, 
wheels  crunched  on  the  gravel  drive.  I 
turned  to  see  a  w^agonette  swinging  down 
the  avenue. 

"5^  ^  ^  "Sff"  ^ 

There  was  a  writing-table  in  the  bedroom 
window,  and,  before  I  crept  out  of  the  room, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines. 

"To  THE  Housekeeper,— 

"  Lady  Pan  and  I  regret  the  unfortunate 
confusion  for  which  a  certain  similarity  of 
name  and  title  has  been  responsible. 

"(Sm)  Peter  Pan." 

Then  I  took  a  five-pound  note  from  my 
pocket-case  and  slipped  it  into  the  envelope. 
I  addressed  the  latter  and  put  it  with  the 
two  letters  and  the  telegram  on  the  dressing- 
table. 

On  my  way  indoors  and  upstairs  I  had 
encountered  no  one.  Incidentally,  I  should 
not  have  minded  if  I  had.  But  now  it 
was  a  very  different  matter.  Mentally  and 
physically  the  luggage  embarrassed  me.  My 
appearance  proclaimed  an  exodus — suggested 
a  flight.    Of  course,  if  I  did  meet  a  servant, 

I  should  try  and  bluff  my  way  out ;  but  

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  :  this  was  one 
of  the  tighter  places. 

I  lighted  a  cigarette.  Then  I  put  the 
parasol  under  my  arm  and  opened  the  door. 
Not  a  sound.  I  picked  up  her  bag  and  my 
case,  and  started. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  another  edifice  in 
England  with  so  many  creaking  boards. 
They  shrieked  beneath  me  at  every  step. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  put  down  the 
luggage  and  listened  carefully.  As  yet  there 
w^ere  no  lights  burning,  and  it  was  more 
than  dusk  in  the  hall  below.  I  wiped  the 
sweat  off  my  forehead  and  began  the 
descent.  At  the  bottom  I  ran  into  the 
footman.  He  w^as  very  nice  about  it,  though 
I  am  certain  the  dressing-case  bruised  his 
shin.    Then — 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  and  switched 
on  the  light. 

And  with  the  light  came  the  brain-wave. 
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"  I  want  the  car  at  once,"  I  said.  "  There's 
been  some  terrible  mistake.  This  isn't  oar 
luggage.  I  don't  know  whose  it  is.  The 
label  on  this  bag  sajs  '  Whinnerlej  Hall,'  and 
that's  not  my  dressing-case.  I'm  not  even 
sure  that  this  is  her  ladyship's  parasol." 

"  Not — not  yours,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Beastly  things  !  "  I  flung 
them  down  in  the  hall.  "Never  seen  them 
before  in  my  life.  Order  the  car,  man — 
order  the  car  !  I  want  to  take  them  back  to 
the  station,  and  find  out  what's  become  of 
our  own." 

The  footman  fled. 

When  the  housekeeper  appeared,  breathless, 
I  was  sitting  on  a  table  swinging  the  parasol 
and  smoking  angrily. 

"  Is  the  car  coming  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  It'll  be  round  in  a 
moment.  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  have 
happened,  sir  !    I  can't  understand  " 

"  Neither  can  I,  except  that  they're  both 
something  like  our  things.  But  look  at  that 
label.    This  isn't  Whinnerley  Hall,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  have  them  put  in  the  car.  I'll 
go  and  find  her  ladyship.  I'm  afraid 
she'll  be  terribly  upset."  I  flung  out  of  the 
house. 

Thirty  seconds  later  I  was  explaining 
things  to  an  open-mouthed  girl  in  the 
arbour.  As  I  finished,  I  heard  the  car 
coming  round  from  the  garage. 

"Come  along,  dear."  I  glanced  at  my 
watch.  "  With  any  luck  we  shall  just  catch 
the  7.10  on  to  Whinnerley.  Remember 
you're  terribly  upset  and  simply  frantic 
about  your  jewellery,  especially  the  tiara 
Uncle  George  gave  you.  Do  you  think  you 
could  cry  ?   I  should  have  to  kiss  you  then." 

Again  the  faint  smile. 

The  next  minute  we  were  in  the  car, 
rushing  down  the  avenue.  There  w^as  the 
white  banner,  hanging  very  still  now,  for 
the  faint  breeze  had  died  with  the  day.  As 
we  approached  the  lodge-gates,  I  leaned 
forward  and  looked  across  her—she  was  on 
my  right — looked  away  over  the  park  to 
where  the  sun  had  set.  The  sky  was  flaming. 

"  Sic  transit,^''  said  I. 

'  Good-bye,  backwater,"  said  she. 

Her  voice  was  not  unsteady,  but  there  was 


that  in  her  tone  that  made  me  look  at  her. 
Her  lashes  were  wet. 

As  the  car  swung  out  of  the  gates,  our 
hands  touched.  I  took  hers  in  mine  and 
held  it.  Then  I  started.  It  was  the  left 
hand,  but  there  was  no  ring  upon  its  fingers. 
I  tightened  my  hold.    So  we  sat. 

We  reached  the  station  simultaneously  with 
the  7.10.    As  the  footman  opened  the  door — 

"  Come  along,  dear."  I  handed  her  out. 
Turning  to  the  servant,  "  Bring  the  bag  and 
the  dressing-case,"  I  added.    "  Quick  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

A  small  boy  waved  an  implement  and 
uttered  a  feeble' protest  at)out  tickets,  but  we 
thrust  past  him  on  to  the  platform.  There 
I  looked  round  wildly. 

"  Where's  Delphine  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I  don't  believe  she's  come,"  wailed  my 
companion. 

I  turned  to  the  footman. 

"You'd  better  go  back,"  I  said.  "Put 
those  things  down  and  go  back  to  the  car, 
in  case  we  miss  her  ladyship's  maid.  Don't 
let  her  go  off  in  the  wagonette." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

He  put  the  luggage  on  a  seat  and  ran  back 
to  the  exit. 

Exactly  opposite  to  where  we  were  stimding 
was  a  first-class  carriage.  ...  As  the  guard's 
whistle  was  blown — 

"  Have  you  got  my  bag,  Peter  ?  "  said  a 
plaintive  voice. 

"  Yes,  m'dear."  And  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Tagel  passed  down  the  platform.  We  watched 
them  greedily. 

The  train  began  to  move. 

"  The  last  lap,"  said  Berry.  "  Courage, 
my  travel-stained  comrades  !  Where  was  it 
we  broke  down  ?  Oh,  yes,  Croxton  Gruff. 
Such  a  sweet  name,  so  full  of  promise, 


Then  he  took  his  head  in  and  pulled  up 
the  window. 

*  *  »  * 

"  Fancy  you  two  being  in  the  next  carriage 
all  the  time  !  "  said  Daphne.  "  I  expect  Boy's 
introduced  himself,  Julia  dear.  Yes,  I 
thonght  so.  Still,  for  what  it's  worth,  my 
brother — Lady  Julia  Lory." 

Which  is  why  she's  "  my  lady."  Though 
she  always  says  it  isn't. 


Ph-Jto  by]  [Sport  tb  General. 
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The  Development  of  Rugby  Football 

By  J.  E.  RAPHAEL. 


PROGRESS  in  Rugby  football  has  been 
acliieved  not  so  much  by  a  gradual 
and  regular  process  as  by  the  sudden 
impetus  of  forces  that  have  acted  and  inter- 
acted with  various  degrees  of  intensity  at 
different  periods.  The  effect  of  any  given 
impetus  lias  only  carried  ns  a  cartain  way. 
When  the  lesson  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  its  object  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  play,  a  fresh  motif  has 
been  found  ready  at  hand  to  bring  ns  to  a 
further  stage  of  development.  Revolutions 
liave  played  an  extremely  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Rugby.  Many  of  them 
practically  wiped  out  the  pre-existing  state 
of  affiirs,  and  made  it  incumbsnt  on  those 
who  were  ambitious  of  attaining  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  study  wdiat  was 
virtually  another  science  and  to  put  in 
practice  a  novel  art.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  players  from  twenty  to  fifteen, 
the  introduction  of  passing,  the  establishment 
of  the  four  three-quarter  system,  and  such 
changes  in  forward  play  as  heeling  and 
wheeling,  were  all  events  of  this  character. 
All  w^ere  iconoclastic  in  their  tendency,  and 
rendered  those  who  looked  back  liable  to 
the  fate  of  Lot's  wife.  In  spite  of  many 
threatening  innovations,  such  as  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  players 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  formation,  which 
seemed  very  imminent  after  the  New  Zealand 
visit,  matters  have  gone  on  more  quietly 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so.    Li  saying 


this,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  game  has  not 
undergone  a  great  change.  If  a  good  Rugby 
match  of  the  present  day  be  compared  with 
its  equivalent  of  even  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  distinct 
difference.  Quite  what  has  happened  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say.  The  laws,  except  for  minor 
details,  are  the  same  ;  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  the  shape  of  newly  discovered 
tactics  has  been  adopted,  yet  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  fresh  atmospliere.  Another 
point  of  view  has  come  into  focus.  In  London 
football  this  other  point  of  view  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  There  are  still  many 
teams  that  go  on  to  the  field  with  apparently 
no  ideas  in  their  heads  that  are  not  connected 
with  defence.  Attacking  movements  seem 
to  be  considered  in  the  li,o-lit  of  fortuitous 
happenings,  and  unattainable  by  the  exercise 
of  conscious  effort.  The  most  important 
changes  in  the  game  during  recent  years  are 
due  to  an  altered  conception  of  the  functions 
of  defence  and  attack.  Defence  in  former 
days  was  the  predominant  factor.  To  keep 
the  other  side  out  was  the  essential  thing. 
Offence  was  comparatively  a  subsidiary 
matter.  Nowadays,  in  their  relative  import- 
ance, the  two  great  branches  of  the  game 
have  changed  places.  Attack  has  the  premier 
position  in  our  thoughts.  The  teams  and 
players  we  admire  naost  are  those  wlio 
attempt  to  score  tries,  rather  than  those 
whose  only  thought  is  to  save  them. 

The  four  three-quarter  system  is  by  no 
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means  a  new  invention ;  it  is  nearly 
tliirtj  years  since  it  was  first  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  with  certain  exceptions  for 
certain  matches,  metropolitan  clnbs  seem 
only  just  to  be  discovering  its  underlying 
principles  and  the  real  object  its  founders 
had  in  view.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  and  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
example  or  precept.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  Wales  has  made  the  "  mysteries "  of 
the  formation  a  part  of  her  everyday  football 
life.  What  could  be  more  apposite  to  modern 
play  than,  or  wliat  really  is  there  to  add  to, 
the  hints  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Gwynn  gives  on 
the  working  of  the  system  in  the  Rev.  F. 
Marshall's  book  on  "  Rugby  Football "  ?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gwynn  was  the 
great  Welsh  half-back  of  the  'eighties,  and 
Marshall's  work  w^as  published  as  far  back 
as  1892.  To  show  how  little  the  essential 
characteristics  have  altered,  I  will  quote 
what  Mr.  Gwynn  himself  has  to  say  about 
those  characteristics  : — 

"The  vitality  and  success  of  the  four 
three-quarter  system  depend  upon  open  play 
and  scientific  combination.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  '  these  essentials  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  (1)  that  the  forwards  and 
halves  be  content  to  work  the  play  so  that 
the  attacking  resources  of  the  quartette  be 
utilised  to  the  fullest  extent ;  (2)  that  the 
passing  be  low  and  rapid,  w'ith  both  hands 
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on  the  ball,  and  so  delivered  that  the  receiver 
is  able  to  take  when  on  the  move  ;  (8)  that 
the  three-quarters  stand  not  more  than 
seven  yards  apart  and  fairly  well  behind  one 
another." 

On  the  positions  of  the  three-quarters, 
Mr.  Gwynn  writes  :  It  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  the  proper  and  relative  distances 
among  the  three-quarters  be  carefully  main- 
tained. The  three-quarters  on  the  open 
side  of  the  pack  should  stand  about  six 
yards  wide  from  each  othei',  and  from  five 
to  six  yards  behind." 

Why  is  it  that  we  in  London  have  taken 
so  long  to  learn  the  lesson  ?  For  the  first 
part  of  the  time — that  is  to  sny,  during  the 
'nineties — we  were  still  imbued  with  the  old 
ideas  and  traditions  of  the  game.  Clubs 
resisted  the  new  formation  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could  ;  they  adopted  it  only  when 
compelled  to  by  force  of  circumstances ; 
they  considered  the  additional  outside  almost 
solely  from  the  defensive  point  of  view. 
More  time  was  spent  in  deploring  his  loss 
from  the  forwards  than  in  bringing  him 
effectively  into  the  attacking  line.  It  is 
hard  for  us  in  the  season  of  ]yii>-lD14  to 
realise  what  a  change  was  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  an  extra  attacking  unit. 
The  wliole  idea  of  position  had  to  be 
modified,  the  whole  idea  of  combination 
had  to  be  reconsidered,  the  whole  idea  of 
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the  "geography"  of  the  field  had  to  be 
re-cast.  In  defence  as  well  as  attack,  a  new 
era  came  into  being.  Naturally,  some  time 
was  required  for  things  to  settle  down,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  great  efforts  were 
made  to  get  the  true  "hang"  of  the  new 
theory.  One  partial  explanation  for  this  state 
of  affairs  was  that  Welsh  football  was  not 
regarded  with  the  greatest  favour.  The 
tactics  that  were  more  particularly  noticed 
were  the  little,  often  dirty,  tricks  that 
certain  western  players  w^ere  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  in.  The  real  cleverness  and 
excellence  of  their  *  combined  movements 
were  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  indig- 
nation caused  by  the  excrescences  that 
unfortunately  w-ere  too  common.  There  is 
no  more  pleasing  feature  in  present-day 
football  than  the  improvement  in  w^estern 
methods  of  play.  The  crowds,  too,  seem 
to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  both  sides.  Without  casting  the  slightest 
aspersion  on  the  game  of,  or  the  methods 
adopted  in,  Association,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  its  attractions  in  some  of  the  big 
provincial  centres  have  not  taken  away  from 
the  Rugby  game  many  of  those  most 
undesirable  supporters  whose  one  idea  of 
sport  is  the  victory  of  their  own  side, 
without  any  reference  to  the  means  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  that  result. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  w^hat  Mr.  Gwynn 
had  to  say  in  Marshall's  book  about  the  four 
three-quarter  system,  there  is  not  a  word 
about  defence.  He  had  no  intention,  I  am 
sure,  of  minimising  the  importance  of  sound 
defensive  tactics,  but  everything  cannot  be 
touched  on  in  a  couple  of  pages.  The 
omission  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 
first  raison  d'etre  of  the  present  formation 
is  attack.  The  object  of  having  another 
player  outside  the  scrum  is  to  increase  the 
prospects  of  a  score.  However  effective 
defence  may  be,  it  is  not  the  important 
match  ivinning  factor.  When  one  thinks  of 
it,  attack  must  be  the  best  defence,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  only  one  side  can  attack 
at  a  time  ;  when  your  own  team  have  the 
ball,  the  enemy  must  rid  you  of  it  ere  they 
can  set  up  a  counter  movement  of  their 
own.  It  is  the  blatantly  obvious  that  is 
so  often  overlooked.  This  seems  the 
only  explanation  why  the  application  of 
such  a  very  simple  and  axiomatic  truth  to 
actual  play  should  hitherto  have  been  (con- 
fined in  surprisingly  narrow  limits.  The 
remark  is  often  seriously  made  that  for 
England  or  Scotland  to  be  victorious  in 
Wales,  they  need  to  be  at  least  two  scores 


better  than  their  opponents— in  other  words, 
that  they  start  the  game  with  a  moral  deficit 
of  at  least  six  points  against  them.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  this  saying.  Welshmen  in 
Wales  are  out  for  blood  with  the  blowing  of 
the  whistle.  They  do  not  wait  to  see  what 
is  the  calibre  of  their  adversaries.  They 
believe  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  find 
that  out  later  on.  They  set  a  pace  that 
"foreign"  teams — last  year's  English  team, 
of  course,  to  be  excepted — generally  take  some 
time  to  work  up  to.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  will  taste  their  "  blood  "  while  the 
"  working-up "  process  is  going  on  ;  and 
when  this  has  happened,  the  enemy  will 
indeed  be  put  to  it  to  prevent  the  Welshmen 
"wallowing  in  gore."  Players  with  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  are  needed  to 
beat  Wales.     In  this  connection,  Adrian 
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Stoop's  effort  from  the  kick-off  in  the 
England  v.  Wales  match  some  three  seasons 
ago  deserves  a  niche  all  to  itself.  A  try, 
after  all,  connts  just  as  many  points  when 
scored  in  the  first  as  in  the  last  minnte  of 
a  game.  One  only  knows  what  the  result  is 
of  the  latter.  One  cannot  tell  what  the 
effect  will  be  of  the  former. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency 
to  write  down  anyone  w^ho  did  not  part 
with  the  ball,  more  or  less  immediately  on 
receiving  it,  as  a  selfish  player.  Not  sufficient 
attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  passed  to,  with  the  result  that 
the  large  majority  of  outside  movements  did 
little  more  than  shift  the  scene  of  operations 
from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
The  end  was  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
means.  People  seemed  very  perfunctorily 
to  realise  that  the  essence  of  real  combination 
consists  only  in  parting  with  the  ball  to 
somebody  better  situated  for  carrying  on 
the  movement  than  oneself — that  there  is 
nothing  inherently  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
in  the  mere  act  of  passing.  To  become  a 
valuable  unit  in  the  four  three-quarter  game, 
a  man  has  not  to  sacrifice  his  individuality  : 
a  fuller  measure  of  it,  rather,  is  required  from 


him.  Its  expression  is  diverted  into  otbci 
and  wider  channels,  where  the  currents  are 
stronger  and  where  greater  mental  effort  is 
needed  to  steer  clear  of  the  Charybdis  of 
selfishness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Scylla  of 
unintelligent  passing  on  the  other.  While 
the  old  ideas  on  the  relations  of  offence  and 
defence  remained  unaltered,  the  function  of 
attack  could  not  be  appreciated  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  tendency  was  to  assume  that 
defence  and  attack  were  diametrically  opposed, 
and  that,  under  most  circumstances,  it  was 
too  risky  a  proceeding  to  endeavour  to  turn 
the  former  into  the  latter.  Doubtless  this 
was  true  under  the  old  regime^  but,  wi'th 
altered  conditions,  experience  shows  that  the 
attendant  risks  are  often  w^ell  worth  taking, 
and  our  views  accordingly  have  been  very 
considerably  modified  on  the  point.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  shed  most  of  those 
conventions  of  play  to  which  a  former 
generation  attached  such  great  importaiice. 
No  longer  is  it  necessarily  considered  a 
heinous  offence  to  pass  inside  one's  own 
twenty-five  line.  Such  matters  are  judged 
on  their  merits — it  is  to  be  feared  that 
generally  it  is  by  results,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
criterion  for  deciding  whether  any  particular 
action  Avas  justifiable  or  the  reverse.  This 
change  in  outlook  has  had  one  striking 
result.  It  has  greatly  extended  the  playing 
area  for  purposes  of  offence.  Teams  used 
not  to  be  in  the  habit  of  laying  themselves 
out  definitely  for  attack  unless  they  were  in 
the  region  of  their  opponents'  twenty-five. 
Nowadays  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
prospects  of  success  are  not  really  greater 
when  a  movement  starts  outside  rather  tlian 
inside  that  line.  Some  teams  on  occasions 
enlarge  the  scope  still  further.  The  Harle- 
quins, for  instance,  frequently  bring  off  some 
of  their  most  deadly  efforts  from  their  own 
twenty-five  or  even  from  by  their  goal-line. 
Another  illustration  of  the  new  tendency 
is  the  great  improvement  in  backing-up  that 
has  taken  place.  There  is  still  room,  of  course, 
for  betterment  in  this  respect,  but  men  have 
much  more  idea  now  of  getting  into  position 
to  help  one  of  their  own  side  who  is  doing 
his  best  to  ensure  the  scoring  of  a  try.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  deplorable  lack  of 
effort  in  this  direction,  that  used  to  be  so 
disheartening,  was  not  partly  due  to  a  vague, 
unreasoning,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
altogether  vicious,  notion  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  be  back  for  defence,  in  case 
an  accident  happened  of  which  the  other 
side  could  take  advantage. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  game 
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of  to-daj  is  much  faster,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  men  last  out  the  fiercest 
contests  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  was  ever 
the  case  before.  This  means  that  Rugby 
is  taken  more  seriously,  and  tliat  more 
attention  is  paid  to  training  and  to  keeping 
fit.  With  an  unproved  standard  of  physical 
condition,  players  are  able  to,  and  we  find 
that  they  do,  attempt  things  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them.  As  a 
corollary,  they  use  their  brains  more  and,  as 
corollary  No.  2,  a  higher  level  of  achievement 
is  the  result.  Perhaps  it  would  be  mov6 
correct  to  say  a  "higher  average  level' of 
achievement."  When  we  think  of  some 
of  the  great  teams  and  players  of  yore, 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  conclusion 
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that  he  would  indeed  be  a  bumptious 
and  an  ignorant  partisan  of  "  modernism  " 
who  suggested  that  the  giants  of  preceding 
generations  were  not  as  brainy  in  their 
tactics  and  as  resourceful  in  their  play  as 
any  that  we  could  pit  against  them.  What 
of  those  mighty  Oxford  fifteens  that  Vassall 
made  renowned  in  the  history  of  Rugby 
football  —  when  such  men  as  Tristram, 
AVade,  Evanson,  Lindsay,  Rotheram,  and 
Grant  Asher  -  played  together  behind  the 
pack  ;  when  eight  International  forwards 
were  available,  and  one  or  two  "  country  " 
players  w^ould  have  had  to  be  left  out  of  the 
full  team  through  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  places  for  them  to  occupy  ?  Have  we  any 
club  combinations,  either,  that  would  be 
likely  to  give  a  good  "drubbing"  to  the 
wonderful   Newport   teams   of    the  early 


'nineties  ?  They  were  led  by  A.  J.  Gould, 
who,  as  a  three-quarter,  belongs  not  to  an 
epoch,  but  to  all   time.     He  had  rare 
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material  at  his  command,  and  he  instilled 
into  that  material  the  most  modern  of 
modern  ideas.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  lessons  he 
taught  that  are  gradually  percolating  through 
the  rather  clayey  soil  of  London  football. 
Apart,  however,  from  whether  we  are  or  are 
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not  more  subtle  in  our  metliods,  the  mere 
mention  of  only  a  few  of  those  who  would 
be  eligible  to  represent   the  old  regime^ 
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will  cause  ns  to  pause  ere  liastily  assuming 
that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  extra 
twenty  years'*  experience  that  was  denied  to 
them,  we  should  be  able  to  p.ut  in  the  field  a 
side  capable  of  standing  up  to  such  doughty 
opponents.  Confining  our  attention  to  the 
'eighties  and  to  the  three  three-quarter 
formation,  and  indiscriminately  omitting 
names  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  the 
sole  reason  of  preventing  the  list  from 
developing  into  a  catalogue  of  famous 
players,  what  a  plethora  of  talent  there  is 
to  draw  upon  !  Amongst  scrummagers  we 
could  have  Reid  of  Scotland,  the  Gurdons, 
H.  G.  Fuller,  C.  J.  B.  Marriott— now 
Secretary  of  the  Rugby  Union — numerous 
Oxford  players  and  several  Yorkshire  forwnrds 
who  would  liave  given  the  Titans  tliemselves 
a  very  "  hefty  "  game.  In  addition  to  those 
outsides  already  alluded  to,  there  were  such 
halves  as  Don  Wauchope  and  Martin  Scott, 


who,  from  all  accounts,  must  be  included  in 
the  select  group  of  "AH  timers."  Among 
three-quarters  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
selection  committee  being  able  to  leave  out 
Stoddart  in  his  prime.  McLagan  and  Bolton 
assuredly  were  terrors  to  play  against  ;  and 
then  there  were  men  like  Aston,  Lockwood, 
and  Rawson  Robertshaw,  the  Yorkshireman, 
about  whom  it  is  written  that  "  he  did  for 
three-quarters  what  Rotherham  did  for 
halves." 

From  the  famous  players  since  this  century 
began  I  should  not  care,  for  many  reasons, 
to  attempt  the  selection  of  a  representative 
British  side.  Of  the  forwards  I  have 
played  with  and  against,  two,  I  think,  stand 
out  pre-eminently.  They  are  John  Daniell 
and  Harry  Cartwriglit.  Their  names  are  so 
familiar  in  the  Rugby  world  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  justify  giving  them  pride  of 
place.  On  their  days  they  combined  all  tlie 
attributes  that  go  to  the  formation  of  the 
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perfect  forward.    What  is  more,  they  were 
i^reat  captains  in  addition  to  their  football 
prowess.    The  halves  of  my  own  period  will 
bear  comparison  ^vith  any  that  could  be 
mentioned.      Pat   Mnnro,   Adrian  Stoop, 
E.  J.  Walton  and  Cunningham,  all  of  Oxford, 
Owen  and  Jones^  of  Swansea,  are  just  a 
few  of  those   one  would    include  in  the 
"  champion  "  class.    From  the  playing  point 
of  view,  for  all-round  excel- 
lence and  consistency,  Munro 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest 
half  there  has  been  of  late 
years.    His  "  off  "*days  were 
remarkably    rare,    he  was 
equally  good  in  attack  and 
defence,  and  no  one  could 
have  a  stouter  spirit  for 
rising  superior  to  the  most 
disheartening  environment. 
Stoop  is  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  second  Rother- 
ham.     So  much  has  been 
written  about  the  Harlequins 
and  their  captain  that  one 
hesitates  to  add  anything  to 
the  volume.      I  will  only 
point  out  that  whether  the 
Harlequins    win    or  lose 
matches   is    a    matter  of 
comparative  indifference. 
They  have  given  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  game   of  which  other 
metropolitan  clubs  are  now 
taking  advantage.  That 
London  football  is  awakening 
is  largely  due  to  the  trumpet 
blasts   of    Stoop   and  his 
confreres, 

Wales  was  indeed  fortunate 
in  having  the  services  of 
such  three-quarters  as  Gwynn 
NichoUs  and  Teddy  Morgan. 
As  a  wing  they  would  be 
very  difficult  to  beat.  A 
more  finished  player  could  Photo  by] 
not  be  desired  than  Gwynn  v.  n.  cartwright, 

Nicholls.  Apart,  however, 
from  his  play,  he  possessed,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  three-quarter  I  have 
known,  the  genius  for  keeping  his  line 
together.  An  outside  combination  that 
included  him  was  rarely  demoralised. 
Teddy  Morgan  had  an  unerring  sense  of 
"  locality  "  of  the  enemy's  goal  line  and  of 
the  most  expeditious  route  to  travel  by  in 
order  to  place  the  ball  over  it.  Few  people 
could   take   better  advantage   of   a  half 


opening  than  that  very  great,  if  not  very 
tall,  Welshman.     I  do  not  think  we  ever 
saw  the  full  extent  of  K.  G.  MacLeod's 
capabilities.     At  times,  perhaps,  he  was 
inclined  to  overdo  kickinof,  but  when  a  man 
can  kick  as  he  could,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
find  fault  with  him  in  this  connection.  His 
punts  w^ere  of  tremendous  length,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  rare  people  who  really 
frighten  the  other  side  when- 
ever they  are  seen  attempting 
to  drop  a  goal.    It  is  indeed 
sad  that  he  has  been  lost  so 
early  to  the  game.    A  three- 
quarter   line   composed  of 
these  three,  with,  let  us  say, 
Basil    MacLear,  assuredly 
would     need     some  very 
''healthy"  opposition  to  cope 
with  it. 

Most   people  who  could 
give  an  authoritative  opinion 
on  the  subject  appear  to 
agree  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  past  and  present  to  meet 
on  the  field — both  playing 
according  to  the  lights  of 
their  respective  periods — the 
result  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  modern  generation.  The 
overwhelming  superiority  in 
scrummaging    ability  that 
the  earlier  players  possessed 
would  have  to  be  heavily 
discounted.  Half  its  efficacy 
could  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  ;   for,   as   the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Budd  pointed  out 
many  years  back,  when 
wheeling  and  heeling  were 
introduced,  it  became  possible 
for  eight  forwards  to  hold 
nine.    Since  he  wrote,  tight 
scrummaging    has  become 
even  less  essential.  "  Hook- 
ing "  is  now  the  all-important 
factor  in  forward  play,  and 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
"  moderns"  would  not  get  the 
ball  on  several  occasions.    Once  it  was  out, 
the  extra  man  w^ould  make  all  the  difference, 
not  only  in  attack,  but  in  defence  as  well. 
When  four  men  can  occu^py  the  space  that 
was  formerly   filled    by  three,  defensive 
tactics  are   naturally  altered.  Downright 
straight   tackling    is    not    so  frequently 
necessary.     Even  if  a  man  be  not  cleanly- 
taken,  it  does  not  inevitably  follow  that  he 
is  through.    He  has  not  so  much  room 
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decide  the  issue  against  our  predecessors,  and  the  increase  in 
our  attacking  area  would  be  all  in  our  favour. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  Rugby  football  the  Fates 
alone  can  tell.  Its  present  position,  as  we  have  seen,  is  largely 
the  result  of  revolutionary  tendencies.  It  may  well  be  that  other 
sweeping  changes  are  yet  before  us.  For  the  present,  however,  they 
are,  if  they  exist,  too  vague  and  too  nebulous  to  demand  immediate 
consideration.  In  the  politics  of  the  game  the  most  serious  fight 
has  been  to  maintain  the  sport  on  an  amateur  basis.    The  contest, 

happily,  has  been  successful, 
and  whatever  may  be  urged 
against  either  its  play  or  its 
administration,  no  one  can 
dispute  the  absence  of  ulterior 
motive  and  the  honest  healthy 
'-^UIMK  outlook  of  those  who  take  an 

interest  in  Eugby  football. 


K.   T.  MORGAN. 

Three  photographs  by  Sport  &  General. 

for  swerving  or  running 
round,  and  any  deviation 
from  his  original  course  may 
lead  him  into  the  grip  of 
another  defending  outside  or 
of  a  forward  coming  across. 
It  must  have  been  a  great 
sight  to  watch  men  like 
Wade,  McLagan,  and  Bolton 
clearing  paths  through  their 
opponents.  With  their 
tremendous  physique — for 
some  reason  we  do  not  seem 
able  to  breed  them  on  the  same  lines  nowadays— what 
alarming  "  objects  "  they  must  have  been  to  come  in  contact 
with,  or  even  to  try  to  avoid  !  Whether  we  should  be  able 
successfully  to  cope  with  them  must  remain  an  unanswered 
question.  Probably,  however,  we  should  be  able  to  ''edge" 
them  off  in  a  way  that  was  not  possible  to  their  own 
generation.     The  pace  that  we  should  set  w^ould,  I  think. 


R.    M.  OWEN. 
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By  GERTRUDE  PAGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Rhodesian;'  "  The  Edge  o'  Beyond;'  "  The  Silent  Rancher;'  etc, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  at  the  little  group  of  pole  and  daga  huts  on 
the  Khodesian  veldt  where  Betty  and  Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with  their  two  brothers.  Betty,  the 
elder  girl,  was  engaged  to  a  young  doctor  then  working  in  the  sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some 
day  be  engaged  to  Toby  Fitzgerald,  a  young  Englishman  living  near  them  and  running  a  store ;  but  as  the 
profits  of  his  store  and  ^butcher's  shop  as  yet  averaged  only  five  pounds  a  month,  no  binding  promise  had  been 
asked  or  given.  Meanwhile,  a  neighbouring  colonist  named  Blake  aspired  to  win  Bobbie's  hand  and  heart, 
although  she  disliked  and  mistrusted  him.  One  day  news  reached  this  little  community  of  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  gold  vein  on  a  claim  in  their  neighbourhood  pegged  some  time  before,  when  he  was  on  a  sliooting 
expedition,  by  Sir  James  Fortescue,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  those  settlers  who  had  come  to 
rely  upon  him  as  the  best  statesman  in  the  country.  The  Glynn  brothers  and  their  circle  were  much  interested 
in  the  proximity  of  this  rich  vein  to  their  own  claim,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  reaped  much  reward  for  all 
their  hard  toil,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Fortescue,  on  his  way  to  inspect  his  property,  interested  them  and  their 
sisters  still  further.  Blake,  however,  affirmed  that  the  best  samples  of  gold  so  far  crushed  had  come  from  the 
adjoining  claim  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Tyl.  Somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  James  recognised  Blake, 
but  without  enthusiasm,  Bobbie  noticed  also  that  the  latter  insisted  on  giving  Sir  James  certain  advice  as  to  his 
journey,  and  subsequently,  after  Sir  James's  departure  and  in  the  absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  overheard 
an  interview  between  Blake  and  Van  Tyl,  which  led  her  to  suspect  a  treacherous  conspiracy  between  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  more  details,  in  order  to  help  Sir  James  to  outwit  any  such  plot,  Bobbie  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Blake  to  lunch  at  his  house,  and,  by  arriving  before  the  appointed  hour,  contrived  to  overhear 
the  plans  of  Van  Tvl  and  Blake  for  the  moving  of  the  pegs  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's  claim  to  such  an  extent 
that  most  of  its  gold  would  then  be  found  on  Van  Tyl's  land.  To  her  horror,  she  learned  also^  that  to  prevent 
discoverv  of  this  fraud,  and  out  of  vengeance  for  legal  punishments  justly  pronounced  against  him  by  Sir  James 
in  the  past,  Van  Tyl  had  now  planned  for  the  murder  of  Sir  James  by  the  natives  of  a  kraal  near  which 
Blake  had  already  advised  him  to  camp  on  his  way  to  his  claim.  Before  she  could  escape  from  his  company, 
Bobbie  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  persistent  wooing  of  Blake,  and  while  the  distracted  girl  was  thinking 
more  of  plans  for  warning  Sir  James  than  of  Blake's  courtship,  Toby  arrived  at  the  window,  and,  at  once 
assuming  Bobbie  to  be  fickle,  left  the  district  without  hearing  any  explanation  from  Bobbie;  and  in  still 
deeper  distress  the  girl  set  forth  on  an  eight-mile  journey  across  wild  country  to  warn  Sir  James  of  his  peril, 
accompanied  only  by  one  native  boy.  After  fighting  her  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  kopje  path, 
Bobbie  stumbled  into  the  flickering  light  of  Sir  James's  camp  fire,  calling  aloud  to  arouse  Sir  James  and 
his  attendant  from  their  sleep.  Rather  than  be  baulked  at  the  last,  Van  Tyl  raised  his  gun,  though 
Blake  closed  with  him  to  stop  him,  and  Sir  James  dashed  from  his  tent,  to  see  Bobbie  reel  and  fall  at 
his  feet,  shot  by  the  Dutchman's  bullet.  Blake  having  been  knocked  senseless  by  Van  Tyl  for  attempting  to 
stop  his  murderous  attack,  now  that  it  included  Bobbie,  success  would  have  rested  with  the  Dutchman  but  for 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Sir  James's  native  attendant,  who  killed  Van  Tyl  with  an  axe,  but  was  fatally  wounded 
himself  in  the  struggle,  while  the  native  assailants  retreated  before  the  combined  attack  of  Sir  James  and  the 
boy.  Bobbie's  wound  proved  less  serious  than  the  shock  and  exhaustion  of  her  perilous  journey  ;  but  while 
she  gradually  recovered.  Sir  James  was  puzzled  to  understand  what  really  lay  behind  the  plot,  and  the  girl's 
apparent  knowledge  of  it,  and  meanwhile,  on  learning  that  Blake  had  recovered  and  gone  to  find  medical  help 
and  carriers,  Bobbie  refrained  from  revealing  his  share  in  the  conspirac5^  After  Bobbie  had  been  escorted  home, 
an  official  inquiry  was  held  into  the  circumstances  of  the  plot;  but  Bobbie  continued  to  shield  Blake,  and 
exacted  from  him  a  promise  to  lead  a  better  life  in  future.  Toby  meanwhile  having  disappeared  out  of  their 
lives,  Bobbie  was  presently  induced,  by  the  increasing  financial  anxieties  of  her  brothers,  to  consider  the  offer 
of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Sir  James,  who  she  knew  would  see  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  provide  for 
their  future  with  definite  appointments  within  his  gift.  Yet  her  heart  still  turned  to  the  absent  Toby,  and  she 
asked  for  a  week  in  which  to  consider  her  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

blare's  PLANS. 

AFTER  his  visit  to  the  Glynns'  huts, 
Blake  went  back  to  his  farm  in  a 
curiously  mixed  frame  of  mind. 
Some  upheaval  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
inside  him  and  changed  certain  aspects  so 
much  he  hardly  recognised  himself.  Now 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  safe,  as  far  as 
Bobbie  was  concerned,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  intense  relief  he  felt.  He  had 
told  himself  that,  in  any  case,  he  would 
"  bluff "  it  out,  or  get  clear  away ;  but, 
however  sanguine  he  had  made  himself  feel, 
the  fact  remained  that  he  was  tremendously 


relieved  when  he  knew  Bobbie's  attitude. 
And  not  only  that,  but  much  else  that  had 
transpired  at  the  interview  gave  him  food 
for  thought.  Because  she  had  accepted  his 
invitation  to  lunch,  he  had  let  himself  look 
upon  her  in  a  wholly  false  light.  He  had 
believed  she  was  playing  with  Toby,  and 
all  the  time  meant  to  marry  him  because  he 
was  so  much  more  eligible. 

And  now  he  found  she  had  not  been 
playing  at  all,  but,  as  she  herself  put  it, 
using  desperate  means  to  thwart  a  desperate 
end.  He  marvelled  at  the  skill  with  which 
she  had  carried  out  Jier  plan,  and,  in  the 
face  of  such  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
thwarting  Yan  Tyl.     He  thought  of  the 
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last  interview  with  the  Dutchman  in  his 
house,  and  of  all  that  had  been  said  between 
them,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  dreadful  thing 
that  she  should  have  overheard  such  a  con- 
versation. The  wonder  was  that  she  did  not 
now  turn  from  him  in  unutterable  loathing. 
Perhaps,  in  her  heart,  she  did.  The 
thought  made  him  clench  his  teeth  together, 
while  his  thin,  sallow^  face  went  a  shade 
paler.  Of  course,  he  could  not  blame  her — 
no  one  could — neither  was  it  likelj  he  could 
ever  win  her  to  anything  but  the  barest 
toleration.  And  to  be  barely  tolerated  by 
the  woman  he  loved  seemed  to  Harry  Blake 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  he,  for  one,  would 
never  endure.  No,  of  course  he  must  go 
away  as  soon  as  the  inquiry  was  over,  and 
travel  for  a  time.  Something  had  shaken 
his  little  world  to  its  foundations.  He  must 
try  and  win  back  some  peaceful  equipoise 
before  he  could  again  settle  down  as  before. 
As  he  rode  slowly  across  his  farm,  his  eyes 
dwelt  upon  the  rich  acres,  ploughed  for  the 
mealie  planting,  and  there  was  a  tightness  at 
his  heart.  It  was  his  own,  and  he  had  grown 
to  love  it.  He  thought  of  the  recent  dream 
he  had  indulged  in,  and  of  its  utter  rout. 
This  land  of  his,  which  was  so  fertile,  would 
be  very  valuable  some  day,  and  he  had 
dreamed  that  Bobbie  would  share  his  good 
fortune. 

And  now  Bobbie  would  never  again  feel 
anything  for  him  but  the  barest  toleration, 
and  the  events  of  the  last  week  made  it 
advisable  for  him  to  go  away  for  some  time. 
Well,  it  was  no  use  moaning  and  groaning, 
and  he  tried  to  shrug  his  shoulders  callously. 
Anyhow,  the  land  would  go  on  getting  more 
valuable,  and,  if  he  did  not  forget  her,  at 
least  he  would  contrive  to  be  happy  without 
her.  Then  his  thoughts  ran  on  to  Toby, 
and  he  wondered  somewhat  at  Bobbie's 
attitude.  Was  it  possible  she  cared  for  the 
boy  ?  Although  Toby  was  twenty-five, 
Blake  always  thought  of  him  as  a  boy,  and 
allowed  him  little  credit  for  manly  depth. 
He  recalled  her  horrified  face  when  Toby 
had  appeared  in  his  doorway,  and  how  she 
had  seemed  distrait  and  restless  after  he  had 
flung  away.  Evidently  Toby  had  cared 
pretty  desperately  for  her,  and  the  seeming 
revelation  of  her  double-deahng  had  driven 
him  wildly  away. 

"  Silly  young  fool  !  "  was  Blake's  comment. 
And  then,  in  softer  mood  :  "  But  if  I  run 
across  him  anywhere,  I'll  tell  him  enough 
to  prove  she  had  not  deceived  him  in  the 
w^ay  he  thought.  I  wonder  where  he  is  ? 
Heaven  send  he  does  not  return  before  the 


inquiry,  or  he  may  hopelessly  complicate 
matters." 

For  the  next  few  days  it  was  the  inquiry 
that  almost  entirely  filled  Blake's  mind,  and, 
until  it  was  safely  passed,  he  knew  he  could 
never  feel  secure.  Exactly  what  Bobbie  had 
overheard,  and  where,  was  left  so  vague 
that,  in  view  of  the  obviousness  of  the 
murder  attempt,  he  was  doubtful  if  Mr. 
Shute  would  let  it  pass  without  further 
unravelling.  But  in  this  he  underrated  Sir 
James's  influence,  for  as  soon  as  the  latter 
was  notified  by  the  police  that  Mr.  Shute 
would  be  at  Geegi  on  a  certain  date,  and 
the  case  would  then  be  brought  before 
him,  Sir  James  started  off  to  interview  the 
magistrate  privately.  They  had  been  friends 
socially  for  a  long  time,  and,  after  talking 
over  the  whole  affair,  the  magistrate  was 
wilHng  to  pass  the  only  verdict  necessary 
• — that  of  attempted  murder,  foiled  by  the 
prompt  action  of  Miss  Glynn  and  the  timely 
help  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  caused  the  first  shot 
to  swerve,  and  the  devoted  service  of  the 
Angoni  native  Jim,  who  lost  his  life 
defending  his  master. 

As  Bobbie  was  in  no  condition  to  travel 
forty  miles  in  the  great  heat  of  November, 
her  written  deposition  was  accepted,  and  the 
case  was  brought  to  an  end.  Very  little  of 
it  reached  the  papers,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
importance.  Sir  James  contrived  afterwards 
to  laugh  the  matter  aside  so  satisfactorily  that 
it  never  received  serious  attention.  Hence 
no  rumour  reached  Toby,  in  his  self-imposed 
exile,  that  might  have  opened  his  eyes  and 
brought  him  back.  The  discovery  that  Yan 
Tyl  owned  the  claim  next  to  his  on  Loka 
kopje  explained  a  good  deal  more  to  Sir 
James,  and  in  his  heart  he  suspected  that 
Van  Tyl  had  nursed  some  idea  of  moving 
the  pegs.  This  was  confirmed  by  something 
his  carriers  learnt  at  Shagann's  kraal,  but,  as 
he  only  wanted  the  case  quickly  ended,  he 
said  nothing  about  it.  His  personal  visit  to 
the  kraal  itself  only  showed  him  that,  if  any 
of  its  inhabitants  had  been  inculpated,  it 
had  been  arranged  secretly,  and  probably  he 
would  never  trace  the  real  offenders,  however 
much  he  tried.  So  he  contented  himself 
with  giving  the  old  chief  Shagann  a  severe 
talking  to,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition 
of  abject  humility  before  the  sturdy  Angoni 
carriers  who  formed  Sir  James's  bodyguard. 
The  only  thing  that  still  puzzled  him  was 
Blake's  part,  and,  much  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  unravel  the  mystery,  he  felt  a 
delicacy  about  probing  too  far  because  of 
Bobbie's  attitude.    He  felt  that  he  must 
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respect  her  unspoken  wish,  but  he  was  not 
in  the  le^t  surprised  when,  after  the  inquiry 
at  Geegi,  Blake  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  called  away  to  the  south,  and  was 
leaving  immediately.  He  noticed  that,  in 
spite  of  his  effort  to  speak  naturally,  Blake 
seemed  both  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease, 
and  he  could  not  resist  putting  one  or  two 
questions  to  him. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  have  to  go  away.  This  is 
a  busy  time  for  farmers,  is  it  not  ?  How 
will  you  get  your  mealies  planted  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  good  head  boy,"  Blake  answered 
brusquely,  not  caring  to  meet  Sir  James's 
eyes.    "  He  will  see  to  them." 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Sir  James  drily. 
"  From  the  complaints  that  reach  me  of  the 
stupidity  and  cupidity  of  the  natives  from 
my  farmer  constituents,  anyone  would  think 
there  were  no  good  boys  existent." 

"  He  is  an  Angoni,  and  he  has  six  northern 
boys  under  him.  I  certainly  should  not  care 
to  leave  anything  solely  to  Mashonas." 

"  1  understand  Van  Tyl  had  inherited  the 
other  claim  on  Loka  kopje  from  his  brother," 
Sir  James  went  on.   "  Did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  it  was  the  reason  for 
his  coming  up  here."  Blake  had  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  gaiter  had  come 
unfastened,  and  stooped  low  to  fix  it  again, 
so  that  Sir  James  could  not  see  his  face.  In 
spite  of  his  will,  he  knew  a  tell-tale  flush  had 
shown  on  his  usual  pallor. 

"  Did  he  meet  you  amicably  ?  Down  in 
the  Transvaal,  if  I  remember  rightly,  his 
threatenings  were  breathed  against  you  also." 

"  They  were  ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  better  of  it.  Probably  he  conceived 
I  might  be  useful  to  him.  All  the  same, 
had  he  carried  out  his  designs  against  you, 
I  do  not  doubt  my  turn  would  have  come 
next." 

"  His  claim  was  not  much  good,"  said  Sir 
James,  watching  his  companion  narrowly, 
"  unless  he  could  have  succeeded  in  moving 
the  pegs  and  getting  some  of  mine.  I  had 
the  top  of  the  hill." 

Blake  winced  very  slightly,  but  he  had 
himself  well  in  hand  now,  and  succeeded  in 
answering  coolly  :  "  I  dare  say  that  was  his 
intention.  He  was  not  the  man  to  stick  at 
a  little  matter  like  stealing  a  claim." 

"  But  you  would  have  known  ?  "  asked  Sir 
James  pointedly. 

*'No,  I  don't  think  anyone  would  have 
known.  It's  a  nasty  hill  to  climb,  and  no 
one  has  given  it  much  attention.  Do  you 
think  there  is  gold  there  worth  digging  ?  " 
replied' Blake,  changing  his  voice. 


"  I  am  sure  there  is.  I  shall  commence 
operations  very  shortly.  I  am  sorry  you  are 
going  away,  as  one  is  always  so  glad  of  a 
farm  near  a  mine.  I — I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
sell  it  ?  " 

Blake  gave  a  low,  harsh  laugh.  What  was 
Sir  James  driving  at  now  ?  Was  he  giving 
him  a  chance  to  quit  the  neighbourhood,  or 
did  he  merely  want  to  be  rid  of  him  ? 

"  I  might,  at  a  fancy  price." 

"Well,  let  me  know  if  you  will.  It  is 
not  very  healthy  at  Loka,  and  I  should  not 
mind  my  manager  having  his  home  here, 
provided,  of  course,  the  mine  pays  to  work. 
He  could  have  a  motor-bicycle,  and  do  the 
distance  in  about  fifteen  minutes." 

"  I'm  fond  of  the  farm,"  Blake  said,  a 
trifle  shortly. 

"  I'm  sure  you  are,"  replied  Sir  James,  in 
a  bland  voice  ;  "  but,  still,  a  price  is  a  price, 
and  one  often  changes  one's  mind.  I  must 
be  getting  back  now,  as  Miss  Glynn  will  be 
anxious  to  hear  how  things  have  passed  off. 
Of  course,  you  will  be  coming  in  to  say 
good-bye  before  you  depart.  She  is  nearly 
well  now." 

Once  more  Fortescue  saw  Blake's  thin  face 
twitch  and  a  hunted  look  come  into  his  eyes, 
and  the  idea  in  his  mind  gained  ground 
rapidly.  He  began  to  think  that  Blake  had 
indeed  been  near  Shagann's  kraal  the  night 
of  the  tragedy  as  an  accomplice,  and  that 
Bobbie  knew  it.  Why  she  should  shield 
him,  if  so,  he  scarcely  asked.  His  belief  in 
her  judgment  was  such  that  he  was  quite 
content  if  it  were  her  wish.  All  the  same, 
he  considered  that  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
new  mine  would  be  well  rid  of  the  pioneer 
farmer,  and  decided  to  acquire  the  farm  if 
Blake  would  listen  to  reasonable  terms. 

He  told  Bobbie,  later  on,  of  the  offer  he 
had  made,  and  he  saw  that  in  some  way  it 
pleased  her,  though  she  said  very  little.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  rejoiced  her,  for  she  knew 
that  if  he  came  back  to  his  store,  Toby 
would  be  glad,  and  it  seemed  to  her  better 
altogether  that  Blake  should  leave  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  If  I  get  it,  I  think  I  must  give  it  to  you 
for  a  wedding  present,"  Sir  James  told  her 
hghtly.  "  A  httle  token  of  gratitude,  eh  ? 
You  might  put  our  friend  Toby  Fitzgerald 
there  to  manage  it  for  you.  He  told  me 
he  was  hankering  for  a  farm,"  he  ran  on, 
not  noticing  the  pallor  of  her  face.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  men  out  here  are. 
Gold  mines  sound  all  right  in  England,  but, 
once  get  here,  and  it's  a  farm,  or  a  plot  of 
land  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 
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Tm  sure  Fitzgerald  would  make  a  most 
original  manager,  and  he  could  run  his 
store  as  well.  You  must  say  '  Yes '  to  me 
to-morrow,  little  girl  " — gently  teasing  her — 
"  then  I  shall  make  a  special  effort  to  bring 
Blake  to  terms." 

His  reference  to  the  morrow  meant  that 
the  week  for  which  Bobbie  had  stipulated  was 
not  yet  over,  though  it  seemed  to  her  that 
every  day  brought  a  fresh  coil  to  enslave  her 
will — so  much  had  been  arranged  since  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  had  pleaded 
that  week's  delay. 

Bay  and  Ken  were  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  mine  at  once,  and  if,  when 
the  time  came,  they  won  their  disputed  claim, 
Sir  James  had  offered  to  finance  the  working 
of  it  for  them  ;  and  while  one  of  them  worked 
their  own  property,  the  other  could  still 
manage  the  Loka  mine.  This  would  enable 
them  to  stay  in  their  pretty  hut-home  for 
the  present,  and  would  give  Bobbie  many 
opportunities  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  she 
had  grown  to  love.  Sir  James  further  held 
out  hopes  of  a  Civil  Service  appointment, 
not  too  far  away,  for  Betty's  fiance,  and  the 
depression  they  had  all  tried  to  hide  from 
Bobbie  had  melted  away. 

She  knew  they  took  it  for  granted  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Sir  James,  and 
that  her  lassitude  was  purely  physical,  and 
for  them  it  seemed  that  the  day  of  ill- 
fortune  had  indeed  passed  by. 

Yet,  even  at  this  late  hour,  she  believed  one 
word  from  Toby  would  give  her  the  courage 
to  tell  Sir  James  the  truth,  and  trust  to  his 
generosity  not  to  disappoint  them  all  now — 
one  word  that  let  her  dare  to  hope  that  Toby 
still  loved  her  and  believed  in  her,  and  would 
presently  come  back. 

But  day  followed  day,  and  there  was  no 
sign  out  of  the  silence  and  blankness,  and  a 
chill  hopelessness  gained  ground  in  her  heart. 
Of  course,  if  Toby  were  never  coming,  it 
mattered  little  whether  she  married  Sir  James 
or  not.  She  almost  wondered  if  anything 
would  ever  matter  again.  She  would  at  least 
have  the  happy  satisfaction  of  having  turned 
the  tide  of  affairs  for  her  brothers  and  Betty, 
and,  if  Sir  James  were  willing  to  take  her 
under  the  circumstances,  she  might  as  well 
follow  the  obvious  course.  Perhaps  even 
the  town  life  would  not  matter  now.  After 
all,  it  was  Toby  who  had  made  their  lovely 
wilderness  joyous.  Without  him  she  felt  that 
the  trees  and  the  veldt  would  flower  in  vain 
for  her.  She  would  have  to  put  the  dear, 
foolish,  inconsequent  days  behind  her,  and 
grow  up — that  was  all — as  well  in  one  place 


as  another,  provided  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  turned  that  tide  of  iU-fortune 
bearing  down  upon  them. 

So,  on  the  sixth  day  of  her  week's  delay, 
she  hardened  her  heart  ;  and  if  her  laugh 
was  a  little  harsh  as  it  had  never  been  before, 
at  least  it  was  more  frequent. 

Sir  James  noted  it  and  was  glad,  and 
became  emboldened  to  talk  further  of  giving 
her  Blake's  rich  farm  for  a  wedding  present. 
But  the  allusions  to  Toby  almost  undid  her. 
Ah,  if  they  could  have  been  there  together, 
how  happy  they  might  have  been  ! 

"Tell  me  to-day,"  Sir  James  had  urged 
gently. 

"  No."  And  she  turned  her  head  away  to 
hide  the  pain  in  her  eyes.  *'  You  must  play 
fair.    1  will  tell  you  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  MESSAGE. 

The  next  day  Blake  came  to  say  good-bye 
to  all  of  them,  choosing  the  luncheon  hour 
because  he  felt  it  would  look  less  as  if  any 
change  had  come  over  their  former  friendly 
relationship.  He  and  Toby  had  often 
dropped  in  to  lunch,  and  lazed  for  a  little 
afterwards  during  the  heat.  He  knew  it 
would  be  an  ordeal  to  explain  his  sudden 
move,  but  feared  to  shirk  the  ordeal,  lest 
his  going  off  without  saying  anything  should 
give  rise  to  suspicions. 

So  he  rode  up,  looking  unusually  spick  and 
span  in  riding-breeches  and  gaiters  and  soft 
white  shirt ;  but  his  sinister  eyes  were  a 
little  more  furtive,  and  the  line  of  his  thin 
lips  was  very  hard. 

"  Sir  James  told  us  you  were  going  away," 
Ken  remarked,  throwing  himself  into  a 
comfortable  chair  with  a  tired  air.  "  What 
a  chap  you  are  for  sudden  changes  of  plans  !  " 
He  was  in  his  working  over-alls,  and  had  a 
generally  all-over  dusty  appearance,  with  face 
and  hands  none  too  clean,  yet  he  somehow 
made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  successful 
farmer. 

There  was  nothing  furtive  about  Ken's 
blue  eyes,  and,  though  his  face  was  not 
clean,  it  was  exceedingly  attractive.  He  had 
just  the  dogged,  determined  air  of  the  best 
type  of  young  British  colonist,  and  one 
knew  that  even  the  relentless,  hard  work 
and  ill-luck  of  the  past  years  had  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  beaten  him.  If  he  had  worn 
a  depressed  air  at  times,  it  was  largely 
because  it  seemed  that  the  home  might  have 
to  be  given  up  and  the  girls  go  out  to  paid 
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posts.  Directly  the  prospect  brightened,  he 
was  all  hope  and  determination  again,  ready 
to  sow  more  dreams  into  the  sometimes 
pitiless  soil  of  Rhodesia.  Bay  was  of  a 
quieter  and  more  thoughtful  nature,  and 
often  longed  for  the  companionship  of 
educated,  thoughtful  men  and  a  path  of 
life  where  there  were  new  books  and  papers, 
and  one  could  meet  oftener  with  original 
thinkers. 

But  he,  too,  was  blessed  with  his  share 
of  British  determination,  and,  if  he  ever 
attained  the  home  he  longed  for,  he  meant 
to  win  it  by  genuine  hard  work.  There 
have  been  some  writers  of  newspaper  articles 
who  pin  their  faith  upon  the  Scotsman  as 
the  best  type  of  colonist,  but  one  can  only 
wonder  in  what  actual  field  of  labour  and 
among  what  settlers  the  writers  formed  their 
impression — probably,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
a  very  superficial  one  of  passing  observation. 
If  the  Scotsman  is  contenb  with  oatmeal 
where  the  Englishman  demands  roast  beef, 
at  least  the  Englishman  does  not  hoard  his 
money  or  his  roast  beef,  and  with  them  he 
acquires  a  cheerful  attitude  towards  many 
trials. 

It  is  not  merely  economy  and  hard  work 
that  are  needed  to  make  a  colonist  a  success. 
In  many  senses,  the  man  who  laughs  and 
is  ever  hopeful  is  a  greater  asset  to  his 
colony,  for  he  will  probably  stay  there  and 
spend  his  money  there,  while  the  frugal  man 
will  often  take  his  savings  away.  In  Rhodesia, 
Irishmen  have  done  well,  and  many  thought- 
less, idle  "  Paddys  "  have  proved  their  metal 
astonishingly,  to  the  unending  surprise  of 
various  "home"  folk,  who  believed  them 
incapable  of  sustained  endeavour.  Scotsmen 
have  done  well,  too,  but  not  better  than 
others  ;  and  any  man  is  a  good  colonist  who 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  and  can  manage  to  be 
hopeful  in  spite  of  difficulties. 

Perhaps  Ken  and  Bay  Glynn  owed  more 
to  their  sisters  than  they  knew,  for  the  man 
who  "  messes "  along  on  indifferent  food, 
and  with  almost  no  home  comforts,  has  a 
smaller  chance  of  keeping  fit  and  well  than 
the  man  with  a  ^oman  to  "  boss  him  up." 
The  expression  is  Rhodesian,  and  not  pretty, 
but  more  expressive  than  any  other,  for  it 
includes  the  care  of  all  his  welfare  generally, 
even  to  representing  an  excellent  reason  for 
cleanliness. 

And  every  year  now  women  appear  in 
greater  numbers,  spreading  far  and  wide 
over  the  lonely  districts,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  country's  surest  hopes  of  a  great  future. 
For  the  man,  alone,  almost  always  "  pigs " 


it — another  Rhodesian  expression — be  he 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  or  South 
African,  and  the  natives  employed  in  his 
housework  take  advantage  of  him  in  many 
ways  until  a  woman  takes  him  in  hand  and 
stirs  things  up  generally.  Sometimes  the 
men  think  they  prefer  peace  and  quietness  ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  they  know  that  it  was 
in  the  hurricane  period  that  they  flourished 
best  and  felt  the  fittest. 

And  so,  though  the  Glynns'  dining-room 
consisted  of  a  thatched  hut  with  a  baked  mud 
floor,  it  had  a  home-like  air  such  as  few  mere 
men  could  have  given  to  it.  The  sideboard, 
made  out  of  old  packing-cases  by  the  girls 
themselves,  and  painted  with  the  green  ant- 
proof  paint,  was  partly  covered  with  a  pretty 
cloth  that  hid  its  failings,  and  had  a  large 
"  Liberty  "  bowl  of  flowers  and  grasses.  On 
a  little  home-made  table,  covered  with 
another  pretty  cloth,  were  silver  photograph 
frames,  more  flowers,  and  a  work-basket.  A 
home-made  bookcase  was  draped  with  green 
cloth,  so  that  its  lower  half  formed  a 
cupboard,  and  there  were  native  mats  over 
the  floor.  And  if  the  table  linen  was  not 
particularly  fine,  at  least  it  was  spotlessly 
clean,  and  had  been  starched  by  Betty 
herself,  and  the  very  curtailed  number  of 
spoons  and  forks  shone  as  when  new.  The 
commissariat,  now  that  Sir  James  was  at 
hand,  was  no  longer  the  burden  to  the  girls 
that  it  had  been  before,  and  Blake  found 
himself  seated  before  what,  at  a  Rhodesian 
outpost,  was  quite  a  dainty  repast.  But  his 
discomfort  w^as  great,  and  he  heartily  wished 
his  visit  over.  The  good  fellowship  of  Ken 
and  Bay,  who  believed  he  had  tried  to 
thwart  Van  Tyl  just  as  truly  as  Bobbie,  and 
the  politeness  of  Sir  James,  were  as  trying 
to  him  as  Betty's  obvious  effort  to  hide  her 
distrust,  and  Bobbie's  silence.  When  Ken, 
suddenly  speaking  of  Toby,  remarked,  "By 
the  way,  his  boy  says  he  went  to  your  place 
for  a  bicycle  pump  the  day  he  left,"  he  nearly 
lost  his  head. 

Bobbie  rose  from  the  table  and  went  to 
the  sideboard  to  cut  some  bread,  and,  with 
an  effort,  Blake  pulled  himself  together. 

"  So  I  find,"  he  answered,  with  a  forced 
laugh  ;  "  and,  wherever  he  is,  my  bicycle 
pump  appears  to  have  gone  with  him." 

"  Well,  if  you  run  into  him  on  your  travels, 
tell  him  to  hurry  up  and  come  back,  because 
my  small  stock  of  patience  will  not  run  to 
dealing  with  many  more  Kaffir  women  on 
his  behalf.  One  might  almost  as  well  trade 
with  monkeys."  And  Ken's  face  expressed 
his  disgust.    "  All  the  same  " — with  a  sudden 
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gleam — "  I  got  rid  of  an  awful  red  flannelette 
night  J  to  one  yesterday  !  " 

"You  could  never  hope  to  sell  as  Toby 
does,"  Bay  told  him  smilingly.  "  He  just 
makes  his  customers  laugh,  and  sells  them 
things  without  their  knowing  it.  He  would 
have  done  well  here  by  and  by,  with  the 
mines  opening  and  the  natives  with  more 
money  to  buy.  It  was  silly  of  him  to  get 
the  trek  fever  just  now." 

After  lunch  the  girls  retired  to  their  hut, 
and  the  men  sat  on  a  little  ;  then  Bay  and 
Ken  went  back  to  their  work,  and  Sir  James 
strolled  a  short  distance  with  Blake. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  when  they  were  out  of 
earshot,  "  are  you  going  to  consider  naming 
a  price  ?  " 

Conscious  chiefly  of  his  discomfort  during 
the  visit,  Blake  replied  impulsively — 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  and  look 
round  ?  " 

"  I  should,"  said  Sir  James,  and  walked  on 
with  him. 

Thus  Sir  James  was  away  when,  after  an 
early  cup  of  tea,  Betty  w^ent  to  her  garden  and 
Bobbie  was  left  reading  alone.  She  found 
she  could  not  keep  her  attention  flxed,  and 
finally  laid  her  book  down  and  rose  up  to 
go  for  a  stroll.  At  a  bend  in  the  path, 
which  ran  down  to  the  road  to  Geegi,  she 
stood  silently  watching  the  lovely  colours  in 
the  sky  and  thinking  of  Toby.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  saying  good-bye  to  him. 
A  message  could  hardly  come  now,  and  the 
merciless  wheel  of  Fate  was  whirhng  her  on. 
After  to-day  she  must  teach  herself  to  forget 
him  and  begin  anew. 

Then  suddenly  she  descried  a  boy  approach- 
ing on  a  bicycle,  and  her  heart  thumped 
unevenly  in  spite  of  herself.  No  boy  would 
be  coming  thus  except  with  a  message,  either 
a  letter,  a  note,  or  a  cable. 

As  he  came  nearer,  she  saw  that  he  looked 
like  a  civilised  boy,  and  had  probably  come 
from  the  post-oflice.  Cables  are  not  usually 
delivered,  but  she  knew  the  brothers  had 
been  expecting  one  from  Johannesburg,  and 
had  made  arrangements  that  it  should  be 
sent,  and  afterwards  had  received  their 
reply  by  letter,  so  that  no  cable  would  be 
expected. 

The  boy  came  on  swiftly,  and  she  held  her 
hands  tightly  clenched  behind  her,  standing 
very  upright  and  still.  Instinct  told  her  the 
longed-for  message  had  come  at  last,  and, 
whether  it  brought"  her  joy  or  pain,  she 
meant  to  receive  it  bravely.  Then  the  boy 
stopped  beside  her  and  took  from  his  coat- 
pocket  the  tell-tale  yellow  envelope.  Half 


mechanically  she  received  it  and  read  the 
brief  address  :  "  Glynn,  Geegi." 

For  a  moment  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
fearful  of  opening  it.  Would  it  tell  her  he 
was  coming  back,  or  w^ould  it  shatter  her  last 
hope  ? 

With  an  effort  she  turned  it  over  and  tore 
the  envelope,  feeling  a  little  dizzy  as  she 
drew  out  the  flimsy  sheet.  Finally  she 
opened  it  and  read  the  message.  Then 
suddenly  she  grew  rigid  and  a  hard  look 
came  into  her  face. 

"  You  can  go  to  the  house  for  food,"  she 
said  to  the  boy,  and,  as  he  departed,  she 
crushed  the  telegram  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  wireless  message,  sent  from  a  ship, 
and  ran  :  "  Please  dispose  of  store  for  me. 
Am  sailing  for  Bombay.    Will  write  later." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TOBY  IS  GAY. 

AYhen  Toby  found  himself  once  more  amid 
the  haunts  of  men,  an  unnatural  recklessness 
seized  him.  He  gambled  heavily  in  the 
train,  with  a  chance  acquaintance  who 
proved  to  have  known  one  of  his  brothers, 
and  won  steadily.  Instead  of  reaching 
Johannesburg  with  a  few  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket,  he  owned  bank-notes. 

They  had  met  in  the  dining-car,  and, 
talking  "sport,"  had  quickly  set  up  an 
acquaintance.  Hereford  was  in  the  same 
regiment  as  Toby's  second  brother,  and  had 
been  on  a  shooting  trip  in  North-West 
Rhodesia  with  a  brother-oflicer.  The  latter 
had  gone  to  see  friends  in  Sahsbury,  and 
Hereford  w^as  returning  alone.  He  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  to  lose  it 
cheerfully,  while  Toby's  luck  only  increased 
his  reckless  spirit.  When  they  were  not 
playing,  he  entertained  Toby  with  tales  of 
their  adventures  in  the  Kafue  Valley  with 
buffalo  and  rhino,  and  the  sport  they  had 
had  shooting  crocodiles. 

"  They  vanish  into  the  water  like  a  flash," 
he  said,  "so  you  have  to  be  pretty  nippy 
with  your  shot  to  get  one." 

As  far  as  Toby  could  gather,  they  had  had 
endless  discomforts  through  their  boys,  but 
did  not  appear  to  have  minded  much.  The 
individual  recommended  to  them  as  a 
cook-boy  had  apparently  never  seen  a 
frying-pan  or  a  saucepan  before  ;  and  the 
head  boy,  or  "  capitau  "—-supposed  to  do  all 
the  arranging  and  talking — had  a  fatal 
weakness  for  Kaffir  beer,  and  was  usually 
speechlessly  drunk.    According  to  Hereford, 
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they  cuffed  the  cook-boy  into  finding  out 
how  to  cook,  and  brought  the  capitau  to 
his  senses  by  leaving  him  behind  fast  asleep, 
upon  one  occasion,  with  a  dead  snake  lying 
across  his  body.  They  guessed  he  would 
not  run  away  because  they  owed  him  money, 
and  was  likely  to  get  a  big  enough  fright  to 
impress  even  his  thick  head. 

This  proved  the  case,  for  when  the  boy 
eventually  caught  them  up,  still  looking 
thoroughly  scared,  they  expressed  amazement 
at  seeing  him. 

"Me  come  quick,"  the  boy  explained 
shudderingly. 

"  But  we  told  the  snake  to  eat  you  because 
you  are  no  good,"  one  said  to  him  seriously. 
"  How  is  it  you  are  still  alive  ?  " 

"So  much  'no  good,'  even  a  snake 
wouldn't  bother  to  eat  you  !  "  said  the  other. 
"  Better  go  to  kraal  for  beer  and  stay  there." 

But  the  boy  had  had  his  lesson,  and  he 
shunned  the  kraals  in  future,  particularly 
after  Hereford  said  to  him  :  "  Go  and  drink 
beer,  if  you  like,  but  another  snake  eat  you 
to-night." 

"  We  tried  to  improve  the  cook-boy  by 
making  him  eat  some  bad  meat  with  creosote 
sprinkled  on  it.  We  thought  that  was 
something  he  would  never  forget.  But 
would  you  believe  it  ?  " — plaintively — "  the 
devil  positively  hked  it— ate  it  up  and 
asked  for  more  !  " 

Hereford  had  still  a  week's  leave  to  spend 
somewhere  before  returning  to  Potschestrom, 
so  he  persuaded  Toby  to  go  to  Johannesburg 
with  him.  In  Toby's  reckless  mood  it  was 
an  ill  move,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  of 
perpetual  riot,  he  had  to  spend  a  few  days 
recovering  before  he  dare  present  himself  to 
his  uncle  at  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  very  glad  to  see  him, 
and  Toby  found  himself  made  a  little  hero 
because  he  had  been  keeping  a  store  in 
some  unheard-of  part  of  Khodesia.  His 
cousins  and  their  friends  persisted  in  treating 
it  as  a  great  joke,  and  were  never  tired  of 
teasing  him  on  the  subject.  No  one  took 
his  work  seriously,  or  seemed  to  think  it  odd 
that  he  should  suddenly  have  thrown  it  up 
and  come  south.  They  apparently  thought  he 
had  gone  for  a  joke,  and,  when  the  joke  wore 
thin,  had  given  it  up.  It  was  a  gay  time  of 
the  year,  and  once  more  he  found  himself 
dragged  into  a  whirl  of  gaieties  that  left  him 
little  time  to  think.  And  this  was  just  what 
Toby  wanted.  When  there  was  a  pause,  and 
he  had  time  to  remember,  his  goaded  mind 
immediately  pictured  Bobbie  as  Blake's  wife, 
and  he  felt  as  if  it  might  drive  him  mad. 


For,  in  spite  of  all  he  was  suffering,  and  all 
the  things  he  believed  against  her,  he  loved 
her  still  with  all  his  strength.  He  flirted 
with  his  pretty  cousins  and  their  pretty 
friends,  played  tennis,  rode,  golfed,  fished, 
motored,  always  with  one  or  more  pairs  of 
bright  eyes  only  too  ready  to  smile  on  him, 
and  yet  nothing  eased  the  soreness  underlying 
his  gay  exterior.  He  found  himself  wondering 
if  Bobbie  would  like  this  sort  of  life,  and 
then  dwelling  in  thought  upon  her  clever 
adaptability,  her  boundless  courage,  and  her 
unfaihng  cheerfulness  in  spite  of  the 
wilderness  trials.  Could  any  of  these  girls 
face  such  a  life  as  hers,  and  remain  gay  and 
bright  and  charming  in  spite  of  it  ?  Toby 
might  be  boyish  in  many  things,  but  his 
nature  held  real  depth,  and  he  knew  that  only 
a  fine  character  could  face  the  things  Bobbie 
and  Betty  had  faced  without  losing  one 
ounce  of  their  inborn  gaiety  and  sweetness 
of  disposition.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have 
expressed  it  in  words,  but  in  his  heart  he 
knew  that  they  had  made  a  fine  fight, 
whether,  in  the  end,  Bobbie  had  proved 
treacherous  or  not. 

And  the  deeps  of  his  nature  seemed  to 
widen  now  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
faced  with  so  dark  an  awakening.  A 
crispness  of  thought  took  the  place  of  his 
usual  laissez-faire,  and  the  man  began  to 
eliminate  the  boy.  If  he  was  bitter,  it  was 
not  altogether  a  blemish.  It  gave  him  force 
where  he  had  needed  force,  and  made  him  a 
strikingly  attractive  man,  instead  of  merely 
a  delightful  youth.  But  it  also  made  him 
obdurate  in  his  merciless  judgment  of 
Bobbie.  He  looked  round  and  said  :  "  If 
all  men  are  liars,  all  women  are  deceitful. 
They  are  too  religious  to  lie  outright,  but 
they  get  all  they  want  by  other  underhand 
ways  that  seem  to  them  more  excusable." 
Believing  this  in  his  bitterness,  he  moved 
heartwhole  amid  the  bevy  of  admiring 
maidens,  trifling  with  them  a  little  shame- 
lessly. 

But,  after  a  very  little  time,  even  this 
kind  of  amusement  failed  him  as  an  antidote, 
and  bred  only  a  spirit  of  disgust,  which 
showed  that  the  old,  upright,  honest-hearted 
Toby  was  by  no  means  dead. 

He  turned  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
other  plan,  and  began  to  think  seriously  of 
Bombay.  His  uncle,  who  had  always  been 
fond  of  him,  conceived  an  even  greater 
liking,  and  urged  him  to  remain  in  Cape 
Town. 

"  I  like  you,  Toby,  and  I  can  get  you  a 
good  enough  billet  for  a  start,  and  you  can 
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live  with  us  until  you  are  able  to  pay  your 
way." 

"You  are  very  good,"  Toby  answered 
gratefully,  "  but  I've  been  in  the  wilderness 
too  long  to  settle  in  a  town  any  more.  I 
don't  mind  towns  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  after  that  I  get  the  cramp— I  can't 
breathe  freely.  This  Society  life  you  all  live 
here  would  just  about  drive  me  crazy  after  a 
few  months." 

"  Yet  you  seem  to  take  to  it  very  well," 
said  his  uncle,  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  You  have  given  me  an  excellent  time  " — 
and  Toby  spoke  warmly — "  and  I'm  awfully 
grateful,  and  all  that,  to  you  and  Aunt  Mary  ; 
but  I'm  getting  restive  now,  and  I  must 
move  on." 

"  But  not  back  to  Rhodesia  ?  " — with  an 
inquiring,  slightly  puzzled  air. 

Toby  coloured.  "  No.  I  want  to  try  a 
new  country — something  quite  different." 

"  You  know  what  they  say  about  a  rolling 
stone  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I  don't  want  any  moss ;  it 
would  only  be  an  encumbrance." 

"Perhaps  you  feel  like  that  about  it 
now  ;  but  presently,  when  you  want  to  get 
married  ^" 

"  I  shall  never  want  to  get  married."  He 
chose  a  flippant  note  to  hide  his  feelings. 
"  If  I'm  ever  married,  it  will  be  because 
some  woman  was  too  clever  for  me  ;  and 
then  she'll  have  to  find  the  *  moss ' !  " 

"  Ah,  well,  you're  young  enough  to  change 
your  mind  a  good  many  times  yet.  ^  Where 
do  you  think  of  going  ?  " 

Basil  has  often  urged  me  to  go  and  see 
him  in  India.  He  says  he  can  put  me  up 
and  give  me  some  splendid  tiger-shooting. 
It  doesn't  cost  much  by  these  small  German 
boats  to  Bombay,  and  I've  rather  a  hankering 
after  those  tigers." 

His  uncle  looked  grave.  "  And  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  no  more 
forward  than  you  were  at  twenty-one,  I 
think  you  had  better  have  stayed  at  your 
store." 

"  I  wasn't  much  '  forrader '  with  five 
pounds  a  month  profits" — smiling  slightly. 
"Anyhow,  there's  time  enough  for  work. 
If  the  governor  sends  me  the  remittance  I 
asked  for,  I  shall  go  and  have  a  look  at 
India,  and  perhaps  get  a  billet  in  some 
outlandish  place  there." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  disapproval  when 
his  intentions  became  known,  among  both 
maids  and  matrons  ;  for  though  he  possessed 
no  money,  he  was,  at  least,  General 
Fitzgerald's  son  and  the  nephew  of  an 


influential  Government  man.  He  might 
have  chosen  more  than  one  bride  with  a 
small  fortune  ;  but  a  tall,  slim  girl  with 
a  regally  carried  head,  dressed  generally  in  a 
short,  business-like  khaki  skirt,  and  much 
occupied  with  odd  occupations  such  as 
carpentering  and  even  building,  filled  all 
the  background  of  his  mind,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  and  made  him  only  long  to  get 
away  from  the  country  where  her  presence 
threatened  his  peace  of  mind  continually. 
So  he  laughed  at  the  maids  and  the  matrons, 
and  watched  anxiously  for  his  father's  letter. 
When  it  came,  containing  the  desired 
remittance,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  relief,  and  sallied  forth  to  inquire  when  a 
ship  would  next  leave  Durban  for  Bombay. 

He  found  he  must  hasten  to  catch  the 
first  steamer  between  Cape  Town  and 
Durban  to  be  in  time  for  it,  and  hurriedly 
got  his  few  things  together.  He  was  glad 
there  was  not  much  time  for  leave-taking, 
and  almost  none  for  reproaches,  w^hich,  in  a 
sense,  he  deserved.  He  felt  a  sudden  longing 
for  the  rise  and  sweep  of  the  mighty  billows 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  sting  of  the 
salt  breezes  on  board  ship.  Thus  the  first 
evening  found  him  pacing  the  deck  with  a 
revivified  consciousness  and  a  ray  of  hope 
that  life  might  yet  hold  something  to  make 
it  worth  while,  even  if  it  were  only  tiger- 
shooting  in  India.  Spurred  by  this  feeling, 
he  sought  the  "  wireless  "  operator,  and  sent 
his  curt  request  to  the  Glynn  brothers  to 
dispose  of  his  store. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

TOBY  MAKES  A  NEW  FEIEND. 

The  voyage  to  Durban  was  uneventful,  except 
that  he  won  more  money,  and  again  reached 
a  journey's  end  with  bank-notes  where  he 
had  previously  carried  gold.  He  won  three 
first  prizes  in  the  "  sweeps,"  and  had 
unvarying  good  luck  at  cards.  It  made  him 
smile  ironically.  Surely  the  old  adage  was 
true  indeed :  "  Lucky  at  cards,  unlucky 
in  love." 

At  Durban  he  stayed  at  the  Marine  Hotel, 
and  amused  himself  shark-fishing  while  he 
waited  for  the  day  when  the  Bombay  boat 
would  sail.  This  time  he  felt  less  inclined 
to  be  sociable,  and  avoided .  any  overtures 
from  other  visitors.  All  his  thoughts  were 
bent  upon  India.  Surely,  as  far  away  as 
that,  Avith  entirely  fresh  surroundings,  he 
would  at  length  forget  ? 

The  only  visitor  he  noticed  at  all  was  a 
little  Portuguese  lady,  sitting  alone  at  the 


They  went  down  to  the  quay  together  the  next  morning." 
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next  table  to  him,  and  looking  vejy  forlorn. 
She  appeared  to  be  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
five,  and  shy  of  speaking  to  anyone,  though 
her  large  dark  eyes  wandered  often  to  Toby's 
face.  All  day  she  sat  alone  on  the  wide 
verandah  of  the  hotel,  overlooking  the  bay, 
and  at  last  Toby's  kind  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  paused  by  her  chair  to  ask  her  how 
she  liked  Durban.  She  flushed  charmingly, 
and  looked  pleased  as  she  answered  :  "I  am 
only  waiting  here  for  my  ship.  I  do  not 
like  being  alone,  and  I  am  shy — do  you  call 
it  ?— of  my  Enghsh." 

"  I  am  only  waiting  for  my  ship  also. 
I  am  taking  the  German  ship  to  Bombay." 

"Ah" — and  her  eyes  lit  up — "I  take 
that  one  also  !  I  am  going  to  Chinde,  where 
my  husband  will  meet  me,  and  then  we 
go  up  country,  where  he  is  a  Government 
official." 

"I  thought  these  boats  did  not  stop  at 
Chinde." 

"  They  do  not  generally,  but  he  has 
obtained  special  permission,  and  he  will  meet 
me  there.  I  am  frightened  he  will  not 
come,"  she  added  confidingly.  "  He  has  so 
far  to  journey  to  the  coast.  I  shall  be 
miserable  alone.  My  father  put  me  on 
board  the  ship  to  come  here,  and  the  captain 
brought  me  to  the  hotel ;  but  now  I  must  go 
on  board  alone,  and  if  my  husband  is  not  at 
Chinde,  I  shall  be  terrified." 

"You  must  let  me  help  you.  I  beheve 
we  start  to-morrow  morning  early.  They 
are  small  ships,  and  not  very  comfortable, 
I'm  afraid." 

Her  whole  face  expressed  her  relief  and 
gratitude,  and  Toby  sat  down  beside  her, 
because  she  seemed  to  him  piquant  and 
artless,  and  rather  to  be  pitied.  She  told 
him  she  was  full  of  nervous  dread  about 
going  to  live  at  an  outpost,  but  her  husband 
had  sent  for  her,  and  so  she  was  going. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  like  it  better  than  you 
expect,"  he  suggested. 

"  No  " — and  she  shook  her  head  decidedly 
— "  I  do  not  like  the  quiet  places,  with  no 
people,  and  no  shops,  and  no  bands.  Alfonse 
does  not  like  them  either,  and  that  will  make 
him  cross  and  bad-tempered." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  get  a  job  somewhere 
else  ?  " 

"  He  cannot " — with  a  dismal  air.  "  We 
had  money  when  we  married.  His  father 
was  English,  and  w^e  went  to  England,  and 
we  were  so  happy  there,  we  spent  all  we  had. 
When  there  was  only  a  little  left,  he  tried  to 
sell  motor-cars  to  make  more,  but  it  w^as  not 
a  success.    Then  we  had  nothing,  and  we 


had  to  go  to  my  father  in  Portugal.  Alfonse 
is  half  English,  and  he  does  not  like  Portugal ; 
but  as  he  had  nothing,  when  my  father  got 
him  this  post,  he  had  to  take  it.  And  it  is 
so  far  away,  and  there  are  many  lions,  and  I 
know  I  shall  be  for  ever  frightened." 

"  Couldn't  you  have  stayed  with  your 
father  ?  " 

"  Portuguese  waives  do  not  like  to  stay  with 
their  fathers  as  if  their  husbands  could  not 
afPord  to  keep  them.  And,  besides,  Alfonse 
wrote  and  said  I  was  to  come.  He  will  be 
waiting  for  me  at  Chinde." 

Toby  looked  into  the  small,  lovely  face, 
and  he  thought  to  himself  how  it  was  from 
all  countries  the  demand  was  made — the 
demand  upon  the  women  to  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  with  the  men.  There  was 
something  infinitely  pathetic  to  him  about 
the  thought  of  such  a  frail,  delicate-looking 
little  creature  in  the  wilds  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  with  her  frank  love  of  bands 
and  shops  and  people  ;  and  he  thought  the 
husband  must  be  rather  a  poor  creature  to 
bring  her  to  it  so  quickly  by  running  through 
his  money.  It  was  a  small  easement  of  his 
own  sense  of  loneliness  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  he  was  glad  they  were  starting  their 
journey  on  the  same  steamer. 

They  went  down  to  the  quay  together 
the  next  morning,  and  all  her  forlornness 
vanished  in  the  joy  of  having  a  protector. 
A  travelling  circus  and  menagerie  was  going 
up  the  coast  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  she  watched 
with  quite  a  gleeful  interest  while  the  various 
animals  were  swung  aboard  and  lowered  into 
the  hold.  Then  nothing  would  do  but  Toby 
must  help  her  to  ascertain  that  they  all  had 
water,  and  by  the  time  they  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour  she  seemed  to  have  adopted 
him  as  an  old  friend.  Toby  was  surprised 
to  find  how  interesting  she  could  be,  and 
once  more  gave  himself  up  to  the  solace  of 
an  attractive  companionship. 

There  were  very  few  passengers  on  board, 
and  these  few  of  a  nondescript  nature,  so  it 
fell  about  naturally  that  they  should  spend 
the  whole  day  together,  and  sit  up  late  to 
get  the  cool  night  air  on  deck. 

At  Delagoa  Bay  they  went  ashore,  and 
explored  the  town  of  Lorenco  Marques, 
staying  late  to  hear  the  band  in  the  piazza, 
and  returning  reluctantly  to  their  hot  and 
stuffy  cabins. 

"  It  is  so  hot  down  there  !  "  Lucia  moaned 
plaintively,  and  looked  at  the  cool,  inviting 
deck  under  the  stars. 

"Don't  let's  go  down  yet,"  he  said 
impulsively.    "Come  to  our  old  seat  for  a 
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little."  And  he  took  her  arm  and  drew  her 
along. 

He  felt  her  tremble  and  shrink  a  little, 
but  she  made  no  protest,  suffering  herself  to 
be  led  to  the  secluded  corner  where  their 
chairs  were. 

For  a  few  moments  they  sat  in  silence, 
and  then,  half-unconsciously,  a  sigh  broke 
from  Toby's  lips. 

"  You  sigh,"  she  said  softly.  "  You  are 
not  happy.  I  have  seen  it.  You  laugh 
and  you  joke,  but  all  the  time,  underneath, 
you  sigh." 

He  glanced  at  her  in  the  dim  light  in 
some  surprise.  It  astonished  him  that  she 
had  had  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  it. 
Was  she,  then,  not  such  a  child,  after  all  ? 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  a  little 
callously.  "  I  suppose  we  all  get  the  blues 
occasionally." 

"I  think  it  is  more  than  that" — and  her 
voice  was  very  winsome.  "The  blues,  as 
you  call  it,  does  not  mean  sadness,  and 
sometimes  you  are  sad." 

"  How  did  you  discover  it  ?  "  His  voice 
had  a  softer  note.  "You  have  not  had 
much  time  for  sadness." 

"  You  think  not  ?  "  —  with  a  little 
plaintive  smile.  Then  she  added  timidly  : 
"  Sympathy  is  good.  Will  not  you  tell  me  ? " 

Toby  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
restlessly,  and  Lucia  waited,  with  a  soft 
allurement  in  her  whole  attitude. 

Then  suddenly  the  luxury  of  speaking 
seemed  to  cry  to  him,  and  in  a  few  terse 
sentences  he  told  her  all. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  when  he  ceased,  "were 
you  not  a  little  quick  to  decide  ?  Perhaps 
there  was  an  explanation." 

"  I  should  have  thought  so  if  she  had  not 
promised.  But  she  had  only  just  given  the 
promise.  She  could  not  have  forgotten 
already.  I  was  fooled  !  "  he  finished  bitterly. 
"  I  thought  she  cared,  and  she  did  not — that 
is  all.  I  shall  not  make  the  same  silly 
mistake  again." 

"She  was  very  foolish,"  murmured  the 
soft  little  voice  beside  him.    "She  should 

have  known  you  were  a  man  worth  " 

She  stopped  suddenly  in  some  confusion, 
and  he  saw  her  interlace  her  fingers  tightly. 

"  A  man  worth  loving,  were  you  going 
to  say  ?  " — speaking  a  little  harshly.  "  Oh, 
no — just  a  silly  boy  to  make  a  fool  of  !  " 

"  Other  women  will  not  make  a  fool 
of  you." 

"  I  don't  know.    I  think  it  is  very 
unlikely  I  shall  give  them  the  chance." 
"  No,  no  1 " — with  a  tremulous  note  in  her 


voice.  "  They  will  be  ready  to  die  for  you, 
to  suffer  for  you  what  you  are  suffering 
for  her  ! " 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  laugh  on  his 
lips,  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  that  her  long 
lashes  were  shining  with  tears.  Once  more 
she  seemed  to  have  that  infinitely  pathetic, 
forlorn  appearance,  and  his  heart  smote  him. 
"Why,  I  have  brought  tears  to  your  eyes, 
telling  you  of  my  troubles !  That  must 
never  be.  Don't  be  so  sorry,  little  woman. 
I  have  learnt  my  lesson — I  shall  not  be  a 
fool  again."  And  he  clasped  his  big  hand 
over  the  tiny  ones  lying  in  her  lap  with  a 
warm  pressure. 

She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply  and  sat 
very  still  for  a  moment.  Then,  as  if  she 
had  been  waiting  to  steady  her  voice,  she 
said  :  "I  cannot  bear  you  to  talk  like  that. 
Some  day  " — another  pause — "  you  will  love 
again,  and  then  you  will  not  feel  bitter  any 
more,  and  you  will  forget." 

"  iSlever  I  She  was  not  like  other  girls. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  was  like,  but  no 
one  will  ever  take  her  place.  But  you  are 
a  dear  little  soul  to  be  so  sympathetic,  and 
to  listen  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  very  much." 
With  that  he  raised  the  two  little  hands 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  them.  She  sat  as  if 
spellbound,  and,  as  if  to  rally  her,  he  said  : 
"Now  you  must  confide  in  me.  What 
sadness  have  you  to  make  you  read  so 
quickly  when  another  is  not  happy  ?  " 

"  I  may  not  tell  my  sadness,"she  breathed, 
"  except  to  the  stars,  when  no  one  can  hear." 

He  looked  at  her  with  keen,  kindly  eyes. 
"Not  even  to  Alfonse  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ah,  no,  no  — with  a  quick,  almost 
frightened  tone — "  never  to  Alfonse  !  "  Then 
she  added,  with  a  child-like  dignity  :  "Alfonse 
sends  for  me,  so  I  come."  Something  in  her 
strained  white  face  made  him  suddenly 
thoughtful.  The  simple  declaration  revealed 
side-lights.  Was  it  not  the  desolation  only 
that  she  dreaded  ahead  ?  Was  she,  perhaps, 
going  to  the  silent  martyrdom  of  the 
woman  alone  at  an  outpost  with  a  man  she 
did  not  love.  He  felt  it  was  too  delicate  a 
subject  to  speak  of,  and  yet,  just  because  he 
was  so  lonely  and  sore  himself,  her  loneness 
appealed  overpoweringly  to  him.  He  moved 
nearer  and  his  hand  upon  hers  tightened. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  "  he  whispered. 

But,  as  if  she  half  divined  his  thoughts, 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  force  herself  to  her 
feet. 

"YoQ  must  not  be  too  kind,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald," she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  not 
very  steady.    "  It  does  not  always  make 
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sadness  easier.  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed. 
Good  night !  "  And  she  glided  noiselessly 
away,  to  sob  herself  to  sleep  in  her  little  hot 
cabin,  under  the  bedclothes. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BOBBIE'S  AKSWER. 

When  Bobbie  handed  Toby's  message  to 
Bay,  directly  he  came  up-  from  the  mine, 
she  laughed  with  that  new  hard  ring  in  her 
voice  and  said :  "  I  didn't  bring  it  straight 
back,  because  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be  here  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  I  seem  to  have  sat 
on  it." 

Noting  particularly  the  foreign  note  in 
her  voice,  Betty  went  to  her  brother  and 
leaned  over  his  shoulder  as  he  smoothed 
out  the  crumpled  paper  and  read  the 
telegram. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  never 
thought  Toby  would  have  treated  friends  in 
this  unceremonious  way !  Surely  he  could 
have  written  before  he  sailed  ?  A  letter 
from  Bombay  will  not  reach  us  for  weeks." 

Bay  looked  puzzled  and  unhappy.  "  Perhaps 
he  will  post  somewhere  on  the  coast.  I  can't 
believe  he  would  go  to  India  and  never  send 
us  more  than  this.  He  is  probably  on  his 
way  across  already.  How  is  anyone  to  know 
when  and  w^here  a  wireless  started  ?  The 
date  and  the  name  of  the  ship  reveal  nothing 
at  all  to  us." 

"  Except  that  he  has  gone,"  said  Bobbie. 
She  seemed  to  be  holding  her  head  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  with  a  half-defiant  air. 
All  her  generous  instincts  of  justice  were 
outraged.  What  right  had  Toby  to  condemn 
her  so  utterly  without  giving  her  one 
chance  to  explain — to  jump  instantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  treacherous  and  base, 
to  let  all  that  had  gone  before  go  for 
nothing  at  all,  and  be  influenced  solely  by 
the  one  fateful  hour  ?  Did  he  truly  forget 
everything  they  had  ever  said  to  each  other 
of  truth  and  honour  and  loyalty  ?  Was  it 
possible  he  credited  her  with  nothing  but 
lying,  lying,  lying  ?  She  clenched  her  teeth 
together  in  a  swift  whirl  of  feeling.  If  the 
fateful  hour  were  to  all  appearances  utterly 
damning,  for  the  sake  of  what  had  gone 
before,  he  owed  it  to  her  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say  before  judging.  At  first  she  had 
felt  only  bitter  sorrow  that  such  a  shock 
should  have  come  upon  him,  and  she  not 
there  to  comfort  him.  All  her  motherliness 
and  tenderness  had  yearned  over  him, 
knowing  well  how  his  life  would  in  the  first 


unreasoning  hours  seem  torn  up  by  the 
roots  ;  but  at  the  back  of  it  all  had  been 
an  invincible  belief  that  truth  would 
triumph,  and  he  would  come  back  and  let 
her  explain. 

But  that  he  should  go  away  to  another 
country  like  this  came  upon  her  as  a  blow. 
It  was  inconceivable,  monstrous,  that  he 
should  calmly  put  an  ocean  between  them, 
and  bury  himself  so  that  not  even  a  letter 
could  reach  him !  It  struck  at  the  very 
roots  of  her  pride  and  honour.  Surely  he 
could  never  really  have  loved  her  to  treat 
her  so. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  Bay 
continued.  "  Something  must  have  happened 
to  make  him  behave  so  strangely.  What  in 
the  world  is  he  going  to  India  for  ? " 

He  looked  at  his  sister  questioningly,  but 
Bobbie  had  already  turned  away,  and 
something  in  the  resolute  expression  of  her 
face  and  poise  of  her  head  forbade 
questioning.  Of  course,  the  two  brothers 
had  known  that  she  and  Toby  were  special 
friends,  but  they  had  not  imagined  any 
serious  love-making,  partly  because  of  Toby's 
utter  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  contemplate 
marriage,  and  because  both  were  full  young. 
They  thought  they  were  but  helping  each 
other  to  be  gay  and  pass  the  time  where 
such  a  dearth  of  ordinary  pleasuring 
prevailed.  If  something  serious  had  come 
of  the  friendship  in  a  few  years,  they  would 
have  been  very  glad,  but  in  the  meantime 
it  certainly  did  not  occur  to  either  that 
Bobbie  was  not  entirely  free  to  marry  Sir 
James  if  she  chose.  And  naturally  now 
they  could  but  hope  that  she  would. 
Although,  in  his  readiness  to  help  them  in 
every  possible  way.  Sir  James  had  insistently 
implied  that  it  was  a  privilege  and  delight 
to  make  some  return  for  Bobbie's  great 
service  to  him^  they  could  not  choose  but 
perceive  the  real  bent  of  his  feelings,  and 
how  in  a  quiet  way  he  was  paying  her 
earnest  attentions.  And  if  in  the  end  he 
won  her,  they  could  only  rejoice  exceedingly 
that  her  future  happiness  should  seem  so 
safely  secured. 

Betty  suspected  differently — perhaps  she 
had  seen  more  of  Bobbie  and  Toby 
together — ^but  since  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  episode  at  Blake's,  and  could  not  in  any 
way  account  for  Toby's  strange  behaviour, 
she  only  felt  a  vague  anger  against  him. 
When  she  saw  the  change  in  Bobbie  after 
the  telegram  arrived,  her  anger  grew  more 
tangible,  though  at  the  same  time  she  had  a 
tinge  of  worldliness  that  made  her  glad  at 
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the  prospect  that  he  would  not  now  come 
between  her  sister  and  Sir  James.  It  was 
this  worldly  wisdom  that  later  caused  her  to 
leave  Sir  James  and  Bobbie  aloue  after 
dinner.  Bay  and  Kenneth  had  gone  to 
their  little  office  to  settle  some  boy's  pay, 
and  the  others  were  sitting  out  in  the 
starlight,  on  a  rustic  bench  a  little  distance 
from  the  huts,  where  the  night  air  came  up 
from  the  veldt.  Bobbie  was  talking  much 
more  gaily  than  she  had  done  of  late,  and 
laughing  more  freely,  though  with  a  ring 
that  had  not  the  old  sincerity.  Sir  James 
seemed  gayer,  too.  He  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  change  in  Bobbie,  without  having  any 
clue  to  a  special  cause,  and  hoped  it  only 
meant  that  her  week  of  indecision  was  over, 
and  she  intended  to  make  him  happy. 
Accordingly,  he  was  grateful  to  Befcty  when 
she  got  up  and  said  she  was  going  in  to 
write  a  letter  to  catch  the  Enghsh  mail, 
leaving  them  alone  with  the  sweet  scents, 
the  familiar  sounds,  and  all  the  alluring 
mystery  of  the  night. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  simply,  "  in  two 
days  I  must  start  back  to  Lobenwayo.  I 
have  been  away  over-long  already.  Are  you 
going  to  send  me  back  happy  ? " 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  drew  her  hand 
into  his.  "  You  will  give  me  my  answer 
to-night,  won't  you,  dear  ?  "  he  continued. 
"  If  I  seem  too  old,  and  you  cannot  love  me, 
tell  me  so  now,  and  I  will  try  to  take  it  as 
well  as  possible.  Life  cannot  be  quite  the 
same  again.  I  feel  I  shall  always  love  you. 
But  I  will  work  harder,  if  anything,  for 
your  sake." 

"  It  is  not  that  you  are  too  old — you  do 
not  seem  old  to  me  at  all — but  I  am  so 
young  and — and  inexperienced,  and  I  am 

afraid   I   should  not  "     She  paused 

nervously. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  little  girl,  do  you  think 
I  am  afraid  of  any  single  thing  except  your 
not  loving  me  ?  If  you  can  care  for  me 
enough  to  be  my  wife,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
youthfulness.  Indeed,  I  love  it.  Together 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  for  Rhodesia,  I  hope. 
In  that,  this  youthfulness  of  yours  may  be  a 
special  help.  When  I  am  inclined  to  grow 
prosy  and  a  bore,  you  can  laugh  at  me  and 
keep  me  young." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  help  you,"  she 
told  him  simply.  "I  think  I  care  more 
about  that  than  anything.  I  think  it  might 
make  my  life  seem  so  much  better  worth 
while  if  I  could  feel  I  had  been  of  real  use 
to  such  a  man  as  you." 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  sadly.  He 


recognised  that  she  spoke  no  word  of  loving 
him. 

"  Yet  I  hope  there  is  love  also,"  he  said 
gravely,  "else  you  might  live  bitterly  to 
regret  that  we  ever  met." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  From  the  moment 
I  saw  you  I  was  drawn  to  you.  Perhaps  I 
have  hardly  known  you  long  enough  for 
love,  but,  ever  since  we  met,  you  have  seemed 
to  me  the  personification  of  all  that  a  man 
should  be.  I  only  hesitated  because — 
because  it  seemed  hardly  enough  to  give 

you." 

'  "I  think  the  other  will  follow.  I  love 
you  so  much,  it  seems  as  if  my  love  must 
draw  yours.  I  think  it  will  draw  it. 
Heaven  knows,  I  will  devote  my  life  to 
you ! " 

The  voices  of  Ken  and  Bay  sounded  in 
the  distance,  and  they  both  stood  up. 

Sir  James  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  she 
did  not  seek  to  stay  him. 

"  Bobbie,  are  you  going  to  give  me  your 
promise  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  bravely,  "I  will 
marry  you  and  be  the  best  wife  I  can ;  but 
you  mustn't  expect  too  much  at  first" — 
and  her  voice  broke  a  little. 

For  answer,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

Then,  before  they  turned  away,  he  said  : 
"I  have  practically  settled  with  Blake  to 
buy  his  farm,  and,  if  I  do,  I  should  like 
to  give  it  to  you.  Will  it  please  you  to 
have  it  ?  " 

She  shuddered,  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  struck 
her,  and  her  face  paled  in  the  darkness,  but 
she  only  said  :  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  decide  that  later.  We  shall 
like  to  come  here  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
our  memories,  and  somehow  Blake  is  not  a 
neighbour  one  wants.  Do  you  think  he  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  steadily. 

"  We  shall  both  prefer  his  farm  to  his 
company  ?  " — with  a  little  smile. 

"  I  think  so." 

"  He  would  not  decide  to-day,  and  he  is 
leaving  early  to-morrow.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  think  it  over,  and  would  write  to  me." 

Then  they  returned  slowly  to  the  huts, 
and  Bobbie  looked  round  upon  the  old  familiar 
scene,  feeling  that  some  part  of  her  was  dead 
and  buried,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  new 
being  who  would  never  laugh  with  quite  the 
old  relish  nor  hope  with  the  old  hope.  But 
Ken  and  Bay  and  Betty  ail  looked  glad  beyond 
telling  when  they  heard  from  Sir  James  that 
the  engagement  was  settled,  and  Bobbie  told 
herself  that  henceforth  she  must  try  to  find 
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her  gladness  in  them  and  in  service,  even  if, 
deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  cherished  Toby's 
image  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SIR  JAMES  IS  ANXIOUS. 

It  is  hardly  possible  in  Rhodesia  to  occupy 
the  interval  of  an  engagement  in  manifold 
shopping,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  England  ; 
and  in  Bobbie's  case  it  was  even  less  so  than 
with  many,  seeing  that  Sir  James  had  a 
charming  home  all  ready  for  her,  and  she  had 
no  money  for  a  trousseau.  But  this  was  no 
disappointment  to  the  prospective  bride,  who 
was  rather  impatient  of  such  things,  and 
who,  now  the  engagement  was  finally  settled, 
was  a  great  deal  more  interested  in  Sir 
James's  political  afiPairs  than  in  frocks  and 
furniture. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  little  owing  to  her 
state  of  mind.  Whether  Bobbie  knew  it  or 
not,  she  had  in  her  the  seeds  of  a  certain 
fanaticism  for  anything  that  appealed  to  her 
strongly,  and  she  was  capable  of  going  to 
great  lengths  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  Telling 
herself,  therefore,  that  her  dream  of  happiness 
was  for  ever  shattered,  she  tried  to  deaden 
the  memory  of  it  by  sacrificing  herself  upon 
the  altar  of  usefulness. 

Sir  James  had  told  her  she  could  be  of 
great  help  to  him  in  his  work,  and  that 
together  they  would  achieve  much  in  the 
interests  of  Rhodesia.  Bobbie  had  all  along 
nursed  a  romantic  view  of  the  young  country 
she  had  made  her  home,  and  dreamed  it  a 
gloriously  satisfying  thing  to  devote  one's 
hfe  to  helping  such  a  country  forward  on  its 
road  of  progress.  And  now  that  love  had 
failed  her,  with  her  usual  courage  and 
determination,  she  sought  honestly  to  rise 
above  her  bitter  sense  of  loss  and  wrong,  and 
throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  path 
of  usefulness  that  offered.  She  did  not 
pretend.  Pretence,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
was  impossible  to  her.  She  never  tried  to 
persuade  either  herself  or  Sir  James  that  she 
was  swayed  by  love.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  loved  Toby's  memory  still,  and 
that  any  day  she  would  have  chosen,  if  she 
might,  to  be  poor  and  obscure  with  him. 
But,  since  that  possibility  seemed  to  her 
closed  for  ever,  she  set  herself  bravely  to  do 
her  best  in  the  path  that  appeared  to  be  the 
one  mapped  out. 

She  believed  Toby  was  even  now  crossing 
the  ocean  to  India,  having  resolutely  killed 
his  love  for  her,  and  that  with  him 
had  gone  her  chance  for  that  real,  deep 


happiness  which  she  had  believed  he  would 
bring  to  her  life.  Little,  indeed,  did  she 
dream  that  he  was  still  at  the  coast,  nursing 
a  heart  as  hopeless  as  her  own,  while  he 
cheered  with  kindly  attentions  a  forlorn  little 
Portuguese  traveller. 

To  please  Sir  James,  she  and  Betty  paid 
a  visit  to  Lobenwayo,  and  stayed  two 
weeks  in  the  beautiful  home  he  had  built 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Naturally 
the  engagement  had  caused  a  considerable 
stir,  and  the  house  was  inundated  by 
callers  ;  but,  true  to  his  promise.  Sir 
James  made  no  demur  when  Bobbie  chose 
to  hide  herself  in  the  garden  and  fix 
daily  a  forbidding  "  Not  at  Home  "  at  the 
front  door.  She  was  only  to  be  seen 
motoring  with  him,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
town  was  kept  at  a  keen  edge.  One  thing 
alone  was  certain.  The  distinguished 
politician  w^as  gayer  and  younger  than  he 
had  been  for  years,  and  even  if,  as  the 
women  said,  the  prospective  bride  was  "  not 
much  to  look  at,"  and  a  mere  girl,  it  w^as 
obvious  her  lover  was  devoted  to  her. 
Perhaps  many  people  were  irritated  by  her 
reluctance  to  show  herself  and  her  indifference 
to  their  distinguished  selves,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  so  triumphantly  carried 
off  the  most  eligible  bachelor  the  country 
had  ever  contained.  But  Bobbie  and  Betty 
had  a  little  wisdom  of  their  own,  and  they  both 
knew  that  the  Misses  Glynn,  poorly  dressed, 
were  quite  another  matter  to  Lady  Fortescue 
poorly  dressed,  and  to  pique  curiosity  was 
better  than  to  court  disdain.  So  the  invi- 
tations were  declined,  and  Bobbie  threw 
herself  into  mastering  all  the  intricacies  of 
Sir  James's  public  position,  numbing  the  ache 
in  her  heart,  which  would  not  die,  with  the 
doubtful  assuaging  of  a  future  career.  Sir 
James  w^as  pleased  that  she  should  be  so 
ready  to  take  up  a  personal  and  deep  interest 
in  his  work,  but  there  were  moments  when 
he  mused  a  little  painfully  that  it  seemed  to 
absorb  her  interest  in  him.  He  would  have 
liked  to  see  her  gay  and  inconsequent  and 
careless  as  he  had  found  her,  w^ashing  her 
blouses  at  the  huts.  And,  instead,  ever  since 
the  tragic  night  when  she  had  saved  him, 
she  seemed  to  have  been  so  much  more 
grave  and  thoughtful.  In  some  mysterious 
way  spontaneous  gaiety  appeared  to  have 
deserted  her,  and  where  she  had  laughed  so 
joyously,  she  now  only  laughed  quietly,  and 
sometimes  even  that  with  a  mechanical  air. 
It  baffled  and  puzzled  him.  At  first  he  had 
put  her  new  gravity  down  to  the  shock  and 
bodily  exhaustion,  and  afterwards  to  the 
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anxious  state  of  mind  about  her  engagement ; 
but  when,  after  a  week  at  Lobenwayo,  in 
which  he  did  everything  a  mortal  man  might 
do  to  please  her,  he  saw  no  return  of  the 
lightness  he  sought,  but  rather  a  growing 
seriousness,  his  heart  began  to  misgive  him 
a  little.  Was  it  possible  some  other  reason 
lay  behind,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  ? 
His  mind  went  back,  probing  the  past,  and 
he  was  puzzled  again  by  the  belief  that  she  had 
known  something  about  Blake,  in  connection 
with  Van  TyFs  murderous  plan,  that  she  had 
chosen  to  hide.  If  it  was  weighing  on  her 
mind,  he  wished  she  would  tell  him,  and 
let  him  share  the  burden  with  her.  In  the 
end  he  tried  to  tax  her  with  it  gently,  but 
she  was  instantly  on  her  guard,  and  gave 
him  no  clue  at  all,  except  that  she  was  on 
her  guard,  which  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  she  had  a  secret.  Curiously  enough,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  associate  Toby's 
disappearance  with  the  puzzle.  Before  him 
the  move  had  been  made  light  of,  and  he 
had  only  seen  enough  of  Toby  to  imagine 
easily  that  he  would  be  a  creature  of  impulse. 
So  he  put  it  down  to  impulse,  and  thought 
very  little  about  it.  The  secret,  he  supposed, 
was  some  reason  Bobbie  had  for  shielding 
Blake.  He  did  not  mind  her  shielding  him 
in  the  least,  but  he  would  have  been  glad  if 
she  had  trusted  him  with  the  truth,  as  he 
might  then  have  divined  what  shadov^^ed  her 
mind.  He  tried  once  more,  on  receiving  a 
brief  letter  from  Blake,  saying  he  would  sell 
the  farm.  He  wrote  from  some  unheard-of 
place  he  had  gone  to  near  Beira,  to  shoot 
elephants,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  having 
excellent  sport.  "  I  have  heard  accounts  of 
British  East  Africa  that  tempt  me  to  try  the 
life  there,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  accept 
the  terms  we  named,"  he  wrote.  "I  will 
appoint  someone  to  act  for  me,  if  I  do  not 
return  myself,  but  this  trip  will  last  a  week 
or  two  longer  yet." 

"  He  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of 
our  engagement,"  Sir  James  said  to  Bobbie, 
as  he  handed  her  the  letter  He  saw  her 
change  colour  as  she  read  it,  and  noticed 
that  she  did  not  meet  his  eyes,  but  wore 
rather  a  troubled  expression  as  she  folded 
it  up. 

"I  suppose  he  is  some  way  from  civilisa- 
tion," she  suggested,  "  and  would  not  hear 
any  news." 

"  I  expect  he  will  not  be  very  surprised  " — 
and  Sir  James  smiled.  "What  do  you 
think  ? " 

"  I  don'fc  know  "—and  a  lovely  colour 
showed  ill  bt^?  cfe^^te  3-  ffiOtnent. 


"Well,  I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  the 
farm.  We  will  re-name  it,  I  think.  I  don't 
care  much  for  the  site  of  his  house,  either. 
Shall  we  build  another  higher  up,  where 
the  view  is  wider." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  much  nicer." 

She  still  looked  away  from  him  out  of  the 
window,  and,  now  that  the  flush  had  died 
away,  he  fancied  she  appeared  unusually  pale. 

"It  is  to  be  yours,"  he  said  lightly,  "  so, 
of  course,  you  must  decide  on  the  new 
name,  and  new  site,  and  style  of  house,  and 
everything.  I  think  you  will  have  iici  have 
a  manager  there.  He  can  live  in  Blake's 
old  house.  What  a  pity  we  can't  get 
Fitzgerald  ! "  He  paused  a  moment,  but 
she  made  no  comment.  "  How  long  do 
you  think  he  will  stay  in  India  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  come  back  at  all. 
His  brother  often  urged  him  to  go." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  liked  him,  and  I  liked 
the  way  he  made  you  laugh,  little  woman. 
You  mustn't  grow  too  serious.  I  don't 
want  even  a  shadow  of  my  burdens  to  fall 
upon  you."  She  clenched  her  hands  suddenly 
on  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and  was  silent, 
unable  to  trust  herself  to  speak.  "  You 
know  you  are  much  graver  than  you  were 
that  day  I  found  you  washing  blouses,"  he 
ran  on,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair 
and  touching  her  hair  softly.  "  It  makes 
me  feel  as  if  in  some  way  I  had  brought 
you  a  shadow  instead  of  only  sunlight." 

She  bit  her  teeth  together,  fearing  every 
moment  tears  would  spring  to  her  eyes,  but 
after  a  moment  she  managed  to  say  fairly 
naturally  :  "  Perhaps  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  new  position.  I  was  such  a  nobody 
before.  By  and  by,  when  I  am  used  to 
it  " 

"  Don't  look  at  it  in  that  light.  Leave 
all  the  responsibihty  to  me.  There  need 
be  only  happiness  for  you." 

"  You  are  very  good  " — and  she  slipped 
her  hand  confidingly  into  his.  The  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  if  only  there  had  been  no 
Toby — had  never  been  any  Toby  at  all — 
what  richness  of  happiness  he  might  have 
given  her  !  But  all  her  efforts  yet  had  done 
httle  to  banish  the  memory  of  Toby's  sunny 
hair  and  sunny  eyes,  and  big,  robust,  laughter- 
loving  personality.  The  romance  of  her 
soul  cried  out  for  him.  Power  and  place 
were  nothing.  Rather  the  store  in  the 
wilderness  with  him  than  the  perfectly- 
appointed  residence  and  the  eminence  of 
Sir  James's  position.  But  she  had  placed 
her  hand  to  the  plough  ;  there  could  be  no 
turning  back.    That  was  not  her  way. 
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And,  besides,  of  what  use  to  retract  now 
and  disappoint  everyone  ?  Was  not  Toby 
steaming  away  in  the  sunshine  across  the 
ocean  to  India  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  at  her  special 
wish,  she  and  Betty  returned  to  their  home. 
There  was  to  be  a  speedy  marriage — what 
object  in  delay  ? — and  she  thought  she  would 
like  to  spend  the  last  few  weeks  with  Betty 
and  her  brothers  at  the  huts. 

So  Lobenwayo  awoke  one  day  to  the  fact 
that  the  birds  had  flown,  and  that  this 
strange  young  woman  positively  wanted  to 
return  to  her  huts  to  have  as  much  of  them 
as  possible  before  she  came  to  dwell  in  the 
town's  most  attractive  house.  No  fuss  about 
pretty  new  clothes,  no  happy  displaying  of 
wedding-presents,  no  joyful  planning  in  the 
pretty  house — just  huts  in  the  wilderness,  at 
some  unheard-of  outpost,  until  she  must 


needs  say  good-bye  to  them  for  a  home  half 
the  women  in  the  country  would  envy  her. 

Of  a  truth  she  was  eccentric,  and  voices 
began  privately  to  commiserate  with  Sir 
James  that  he  had  been  "caught"  by  so 
unaccountable  an  individual. 

"  But  there — it  is  continually  the  way," 
nodded  the  wiseacres.  "  The  choice  of  lovely 
and  charming  women  galore  for  years,  and 
then,  in  middle  age,  to  fall  absurdly  in  love 
with  a  lanky  girl  of  no  particular  distinction 
whatever  ! " 

Bobbie  would  have  laughed  to  have  heard 
the  epithet  "  lanky."  It  was  the  description 
she  always  used  herself,  but  one  which  others 
scorned  because  her  best  feature  was  her  slim, 
graceful  figure  and  perfect  poise.  Of  a  truth 
she  would  hold  her  own  in  the  charming 
bungalow  even  among  those  of  greater 
personal  beauty. 


{To  he  continued,) 


VILLANELLE 

'T^HE  swallows  southward  fly, 
*    The  west  winds  boom  and  blows 
The  last  wan  roses  die. 

Autumn,  afar,  anigh, 

Her  sere  witch-spell  doth  throw: 
The  swallows  southward  fly. 

Grey  clouds  are  sailing  high, 

Black  clouds  are  sailing  low: 
The  last  wan  roses  die. 

Croaks  in  the  wild  wet  sky 
A  raucous  prophet-crow : 
The  swallows  southward  fly. 

The  willows  sob  and  sigh, 

The  alders  sob  and  sough : 
The  last  wan  roses  die. 

Sweetheart,  must  you  and  I 

See  Love  spread  wings  and  go? 
The  swallows  southward  fly; 
The  last  wan  roses  die. 

W.  A.  MACKENZIE. 


*'  Orators." 


Impressions  of  London 

RECORDED  BY  AN  ONLOOKER  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
HARRY  FURNISS. 


LONDON,  the  capital  of  our  Empire, 
is  conveniently  situated  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Oljmpia, 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  the  Oval,  the  Royal 
Academy,  Westbourne  Grove,  and  Piccadilly 
Circus.  It  is  thickly  inhabited  by  Americans, 
Scotch,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  a  few  English,  the 
latter  employed  as  shopmen  and  shopwomen, 
bootblacks,  and  policemen.  The  wild,  as 
opposed  to  the  tame,  inhabitants  consist 
of  organ-grinders,  street  singers,  classical 
dancers,  and  suffragettes.  London  has  all  the 
latest  luxuries  and  resources  of  civilisation, 
being  amply  provided  with  telephones, 
hospitals,  rooms  of  rest — several  at  well- 
known  shops,  others  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  police  stations — public  wasli-houses 
— presumably  for  those  who  like  washing  in 
public— free  libraries,  and  motor  garages. 


London  is  well  supplied  with  parks,  where, 
besides  orators  and  their  audiences,  can  be 
found  simple  lifers — people  who  through  the 
summer  lie  all  day  on  the  grass.  Possibly 
they  eat  it,  for  they  have  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  and  tbe  grass  gradually  dis- 
appears before  the  end  of  the  summer.  In 
autumn,  when  there  is  a  fine  show  of  grass, 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  autumn  grass, 
experts  tell  us,  has  not  the  feeding  value 
of  summer  grass.  At  certain  hours  the 
parks  swarm  with  children,  and  are  also 
frequented  by  a  strange,  shy  people,  gentle 
and  harmless,  but  apparently  quite  mad. 
They  are  all  young  and  well  dressed,  and 
generally  good-looking,  and  they  w^alk  or  sit 
on  the  benches.  The  gentleman  usually 
has  his  arm  round  the  lady's  waist.  When 
they  sit  down,  she  rests  her  head  on  his 
breast.   They  avoid  their  fellows,  and  seldom 
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or  never  speak  ;  tliej  neither  smile  nor  weep, 
but  their  faces  wear  a  far-away  expression. 
They  resist  any  attempt  to  draw  them  into 
conversation.  At  closing  time  they  get  np 
and  walk  quietly  away. 

Most  of  the  parks  have  lakes,  and,  with  a 
generosity  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
the  authorities  allow  bathing  in  the  Serpen- 
tine before  eight  in  the  morning  all  the  year 
round.  There  is  no  close  season,  except 
wlien  they  change  the  water,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  charge  for  admission  into  the 
water.  You  imj  bathe  either  in  ordinary 
bathing  costume  or  in  your  clothes,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  you 
may  enter  and  race 
for  a  cup  given  by  a 
celebrated  dramatist. 
He  doe 3  not  compete 
himself.  Often, 
waking  early  on  a 
winter's  morning,  the 
thought  that  the 
Serpentine  is  free  to 
bathers  has  brought 
tears  of  gratitude  into 
my  eyes — purely 
altruistic  tears,  for  I 
never  go  myself.  The 
population  of  London 
is  large,  and  the 
amount  of  water 
limited,  and  I  freely 
yield  my  rights  to 
the  privilege.  Besides, 
what  the  landlord 
technically  calls  "  bath- 
room, h.  and  c,"  is 
next  door  to  my  bed- 
room. By  the  Serpen- 
tine is  a  building 
belonging  to  theEoyal 
Humane  Society.  It 
provides  free  drags  to 

help  you  out  of  the  w^ater,  and  if  you  come 
out  feeling  faint,  and  a  beautiful  blue  all 
over  from  head  to  foot,  they  give  you  a 
free  drink  of  brandy. 

London  is  a  city  of  orators.  There  is 
more  public  speaking  to  the  acre,  especially 
on  Sundays,  in  this  city  than  in  any  other. 
To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  boon,  go  to 
Hyde  Park  on  a  fine  Sunday.  By  selecting 
a  location  advantageously,  it  is  possible  to 
listen  simultaneously  to  lectures  on  Fruit- 
arianism,  Socialism,  and  Christian  Science, 
besides  picking  up  valuable  fragments  of 
discourse  on  Esoteric  Buddhism  and  Mor- 
monism.   A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish 


'  Hold  your  head  high  and  walk  straight  iu." 


a  fund  for  providing  Hyde  Park  orators 
with  voice  lozenges — a  much  needed  charity. 
There  is  also  another  society  for  providing 
them  with  muzzles,  but  this  by  the  way. 
Visitors  to  London  who  wish  to  orate  them- 
selves are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Stand  at  9 
corner  of  a  street  talking  in  a  loud  voice — it 
is  immaterial  what  you  talk  about — and  a 
crowd  will  soon  gather  round  you,  and  as 
long  as  you  go  on  orating,  nothing  but  a 
policeman  or  a  collecting  box  will  move 
them  on. 

There  are  several  big  buildings  in  London 
called  Stores  or  mammoth  shops.  The  idea 
is  to  gather  under  one 
roof  all  that  the  heart 
of  man — and  man,  in 
this  instance,  embraces 
woman  —  can  desire. 
If  they  have  a  fault, 
they  are  too  large. 
The  other  day  I  met 
my  friend  George,  with 
his  wife  and  son  and 
heir ;  they  were  bound 
for  a  certain  mammoth 
shop.  By  invitation 
I  accompanied  them. 
We  entered,  and  left 
George,  Junior,  in  a 
room  devoted  to  such 
encumbrances,  and 
parted  from  Mrs. 
George,  whose  objec- 
tive was  gloves,  while 
his  was  cigars.  As 
they  intended  to  buy 
a  lamp-shade,  a  pur- 
chase needing  joint 
selection,  we  arranged 
to  meet  in  the  Lamp 
Department.  We 
parted  lightly,  little 

guessing   But  I 

anticipate.  George  and  I  strolled  away, 
and  some  time  later  tracked  the  Cigar 
Department  to  its  lair.  His  purchase  made, 
we  strolled  onward,  seeking  lamps.  This 
entailed  using  the  lift  for  the  third  time,  for, 
curiously  enough,  no  two  articles  one  wants 
are  ever  on  the  same  floor.  The  Lamp 
Department  took  a  deal  of  finding.  Again 
and  again,  as  we  traversed  department  after 
department,  we  seemed  to  sight  the  promised 
land,  but,  mirage  like,  it  turned  to  Ironmongery 
or  Haberdashery  or  Garden  Requisites.  It 
was  like  the  story  of  Diogenes  inverted, 
two  (I  trust)  honest  men  seeking  a  lamp. 
At  last,   with    the  kind  assistance  of  a 
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*'You  may  telephone  here." 


page-boy,  whom  we  commandeered  as  guide, 
we  located  it.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
wilderness  of  lamps.  But  not  with  the  aid 
of  all  their  radiance — for  most  of  them  were 
lighted— could  we  discern  the  familiar  figure 
of  Mrs.  George.  We  inquired  for  her  in 
vain.  After  waiting  a  httle,  we  went  for  the 
gloves,  or,  rather,  to  them  to  look  for  her. 
This  is  really  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  so  I  must  cut  it  short.  Had  I  a  poet's 
pen,  I  would  put  it  in  verse,  for  the  plot 
resembles  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  where 
the  hero  and  heroine,  it  will  be  remembered, 
spend  a  lifetime  looking  for  each  other.  In 
brief,  we  picked  up  her  trail  in  the  Glove 
Department,  but  lost  it  in  the  Mantle 
Department,  some  way  between  Gloves  and 
Lamps.  We  heard  of  her  in  Perfumery,  just 
missed  her  in  Lamps,  doubled  back  for  Gloves, 
missed  her  again.  Went  to  fetch  George 
Junior,  but  she  had  been  before  us.  Hours 
passed .  George's  liair  began  to  turn  grey  under 
the  strain.  We  set  all  the  resources  of  civilisa- 
tion— I  mean  of  the  shop — into  activity,  and 
so  by  this  time  had  Mrs.  George,  tired  of 
being  a  grass,  or,  rather,  a  shop  widow. 
Detectives  and  department  managers  were 


pressed  into  service.  Telephones  were  used. 
But  the  impatience  of  husband  and  wife 
time  and  again  spoiled  everything.  Suppose 
George,  by  telephone,  was  told  his  wife  was  in 
Leather  Goods,  and  she  was  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  in  Silverware,  she 
immediately  started  to  join  him  via  Jewellery, 
and  he  to  meet  her  via  Games,  and  so  again 
they  lost  each  other.  At  last,  by  dint  of  much 
tact  and  diplomacy — for  by  this  time  she  was 
hysterical  and  he  homicidal — both  were  de- 
coyed simultaneously  into  Boots  and  Shoes. 
It  was  a  touching  scene,  like  the  last  act  of 
an  old-fashioned  melodrama.  Husband  and 
wife,  weeping  for  joy,  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms  and  embraced  over  their  che-ild, 
while  detectives  and  managers  and  shop 
assistants  and  customers  stood  in  the  back- 
ground and  wiped  away  the  sympathetic  tear. 
The  three  of  us  were  so  affected  that  we  had 
to  adjourn  to  Linen  and  buy  new  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  And,  by  the  way,  I  don't 
think  they  ever  bought  that  lamp-shade. 

Among  the  free  exhibitions  of  London, 
shop- windows  rank  easily  first.  The  more 
popular  shows  give  animate  as  well  as 
inanimate  displays.  Something  moving, 
whether  alive  or  mechanically  propelled, 
behind  a  plate-glass  window,  seems  to 
fascinate  sightseers.  Thus,  if  in  a  toyshop 
they  put  a  toy  horse  that  wags  its  head,  the 


"The  youug  lady  at  '  Ceutial.' "' 
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pavement  in  front  of  that  window  will  be 
blocked  all  day  long.  The  crowd  stands  and 
gazes  as  though  it  had  never  seen  a  toy  horse 
waggle  its  head  before  and  never  would 
again,  and  is  diligently  absorbing  the 
impression  to  tell  to  its  grandchildren. 
The  thought  suggests  an  adaptation  of 
Tennyson  :  "  Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling, 
seventy  years  ago,  I  saw  a  wooden  gee-gee 
waggling  its  wooden  head— so  !  " 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
restaurant  in  the  Strand,  of  which  the 
proprietor  stationed  a  white-capped,  white- 
aproned  cook  and  *a  stove  in  the  window, 
whereon  he — on  the  stove  I  mean,  not  the 
window — made  backwheat  cakes.  Passers- 
by  stopped  fascinated  and  stood  six  deep  to 
watch  him.  Men  and  boys  for  hours  gazed 
entranced  at 
the  process. 
Yet,  oddly 
enough,  to 
gaze  con- 
tented  them  ; 
curiosity 
never  led 
them  inside. 
The  real 
patrons  of 
the  establish- 
ment passed 
swiftly  in  and 
out  without  a 
glance  at  that 
wonderful 
sight  in  the 
window. 

Then  there 
is  a  shop 

where  they  sell  opera  hats — that  is,  collapsible 
hats.  They  have  three  in  the  window  that 
rise  into  tall  hats,  sink  into  squashed  hats, 
and  rise  again.  That  is  all.  You  would 
think,  after  seeing  it,  say,  fifty  times,  it  was 
getting  monotonous.  But  gluttons  of  shop- 
gazers  indulge  in  centuries  of  the  rise  and 
fall,  go  away,  and  come  back  for  more. 

A  sight  we  used  to  see,  we  veterans  of 
London,  was  that  of  the  lovely  ladies,  or, 
rather,  the  presumably  lovely  ladies — their 
faces  wxre  not  visible— who  sat  on  chairs 
behind  windows  with  their  back  hair  down. 
There  never  was  such  hair,  and  possibly  that 
is  why  we  never  see  it  now.  They  are 
probably  all  married,  and  till  tlieir  cliildren 
grow  up,  the  chairs  remain  vacant.  A  little 
while  ago  a  brave  sailor  and  his  bride  ate 
their  wedding  breakfast  behind  a  shop- 
window,  bribed  by  a  free  breakfast  and  a 


Wheel  you  to  the  nearest  hospital." 


drawing-room  suite  thrown  in.  Shop-gazers 
had  a  feast  that  day,  though  they  got  none 
of  the  breakfast,  and  the  trams  passing  were 
crowded. 

An  announcement  frequently  seen  in 
London  is  "  You  May  Telephone  Here." 
This  means  that  you  may  go  into  the  shop  or 
post  office,  shut  yourself  up  in  a  sentry-box, 
and  at  a  cost  of  twopence  enjoy  a  pleasant 
little  chat  with  the  young  lady  at  "  Central." 
I  have  never  met  her,  though  many  are  the 
conversations  we  have  held.  It  is  she  who 
makes  telephoning  such  a  delightful  game. 
Getting  through  to  your  friend  has  all  the 
cliarm  of  novelty.  But,  frankly,  I  don't 
think  nmch  of  the  lady's  conversational 
powers.  She  is  too  fond  of  repeating  herself. 
Almost  invariably  she  will  start  telling  you 

that  some- 
body, it 
sounds  like 
"Lina,"  is 
"  engaged." 
I  am  getting 
tired  of  the 
story.  If  only 
Lina's  young 
man  would 
marry  her 
and  give  the 
Central  lady 
som  etliin  g 
else  to  gossip 
about,  even 
if  it  is  that 
Lina  has  a 
spring  clean- 
ing, or  her 
mother-  in- 
law to  stay  with  her,  or  a  new  drawing-room 
suite,  it  would  be  quite  a  relief.  But,  frankly, 
I'm  rather  doubtful  as  to  poor  Lina's  chances 
of  matrimony  ;  she's  been  engaged  so  long. 
I  misdoubt  that  young  man.  Lina  had  better 
consult  a  lawyer  and  get  him  to  write  the 
fiance  a  friendly  letter,  with  a  hint  that  juries 
give  damages  for  breach  of  promise. 

Besides  Indian  clubs,  which  you  can  buy 
at  shops,  and  a  collection  of  Indian  toma- 
hawks and  primeval  man's  anti-suffrage 
persuaders  at  the  museums,  London  has  the 
finest  collection  of  clubs  in  the  world. 
Almost  every  palatial-looking  building  near 
Pall  Mall  which  isn't  a  shop  or  private  house 
is  a  club.  You  can  tell  them  at  a  glance  by 
the  gorgeous  hall-porters  standing  at  the 
door.  Visitors  neglect  the  clubs  shamefully. 
With  a  modesty  rare  in  these  days,  they  wait 
for  members  to  ask  them  inside.    But  this 
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is  quite  unnecessary.  Put  on  jour  best 
clothes,  borrow  somebody's  smart  umbrella, 
have  your  silk  hat  ironed  and  your  boots 
cleaned  by  the  bootblack  at  the  corner, 
and  you  can  enter  any  club  in  London 
unchalleuged.  Hold  your  head  high,  and 
walk  straight  in  without  looking  at  the  hall- 
porter.  If  he  should  challenge  you,  speak 
to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he'll  be  convinced 
you're  a  half-pay  major.  Then  he  will 
apologise  and  say  he  remembers  you  quite 
well  now.  Unfortunately,  only  snoring  and 
reading  are  free  in  clubs.  Spot  cash  is 
demanded  for  refreshments,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  away  any  souvenir  of  your  visit 
except  a  magazine.  I 
have  heard  of  a  New 
York  politician  who 
got  away  with  a 
saddle-bag  chair  from 
the  Carlton.  It  was  a 
clever  coup.  He  betted 
a  Duke,  who  took  him 
for  a  Colonial  Prime 
Minister,  half-a-crown 
he  could  C9.rry-  it  on 
his  head  ^oilt  of  the 
smoke-room  to  the 
entrance  hall  and  back 
in  three  minutes.  But 
when  he  reached  the 
front  steps  he  bolted 
down,  chair  and  all, 
sprang  into  a  waiting 
motor-car,  and  was 
driven  swiftly  away. 
Still,  if  you  pick  up 
nothing  but  an  ash- 
tray, several  of  these 
stately  institutions  are 
worth  visiting. 

Travelling  is  very  cheap  in  London,  if 
you  avoid  taxicabs.  A  Scotch  friend  of 
niine,  during  the  last  three-day  trip  he  spent 
in  London,  aged  at  least  three  years  owing 
to  his  taking  two  taxicab  rides.  He  said 
no  tongue  can  tell  what  he  suffered  sitting 
and  watching  the  dial  register  twopences 
with  fiendish  regularity  and  rapidity,  and 
I  said  I  believed  him.  The  motor-buses 
will  take  you  a  long  way  for  a  penny ; 
in  fact,  some  people  never  give  the  con- 
ductor more.  He  has  to  work  so  hard, 
and  there  are  always  so  many  people  getting 
up  and  down,  that  he  forgets  to  notice 
they  are  taking  more  than  their  penny- 
worth. For  going  a  very  short  distance, 
they  get  into  the  bus,  and  when  tlie  con- 
ductor comes  for  the  fare,  offer  a  penny 


Take  a  sack  of  sout 


and  name  some  place  in  a  totally  different 
direction.  He  says  the  bus  doesn't  go  there. 
They  exclaim  they've  got  into  the  wrong 
bus,  have  it  stopped,  and  get  out.  They 
thus  secure  miles  of  free  rides. 

Other  free  rides  open  to  the  visitor  are 
"  Black  Maria,"  a  kind  of  private  bus 
supported  by  the  police  rate — but  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  company  are  unattractive — 
and  a  handy  little  hammock  slung  on  a  hand- 
cart, called  an  ambulance.  The  latter  gives 
one  a  very  comfortable  ride,  which  may  be 
had  merely  by  having  a  fit  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  police-station,  where  it  is  kept.  You 
recline  in  the  hammock  at  ease,  and  two 
policemen  wheel  you 
to  the  nearest  hospital ; 
.^iCv      I  hut  first  you  must  lie 

1^^!^  '.TTrnM^  down  in  the  road  and 
kick,  and  that  messes 
your  clothes. 

Walks  in  London 
can  be  taken  by  the 
hundred,  and  are  very 
superior  to  country 
walks,  where  there  is 
next  to  nothing  to 
see. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said  to 
a  friend,  a  Scotchman 
living  in  High  gate — 
there  is  a  colony  of 
them  there — "  what  is 
your  favourite  London 
walk,  and  why  ?  " 

"  Charing  Cross  to 
Highgate,"  he  replied. 

''And  what,"  I 
queried,  "  are  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  on 
the  route  ? " 
"  Euston  Eoad,"  he  said.  "  When  I  get 
there,  I  know  I've  saved  a  penny.  Then  Chalk 
Farm.  When  I  get  there,  I  know  I've  saved 
twopence.  And  Higligate,  for  when  I  get 
there,  I  know  I've  saved  threepence,  though 
against  that  I  must  set  the  wear  and  tear  to 
boots  and  clothing,  which  works  out  at  a 
penny  and  decimal  3G8742 — the  rest  of  the 
figures  are  crowded  out— more  than  if  I'd 
come  home  by  the  Tube." 

When  I  have  collected  answers  from  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  more  people,  my 
book,  "  Five  Hundred  Walks  in  London," 
will  be  pubhshed.  I  have  only  space  here 
for  one  other  walk  :  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  connoisseur  of  cookery  and  light 
opera. 

My  favourite  walk,"  he  said,  "  is  from 
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the  dining-room  of  tlie  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel  to  my  stall  at  the  Frivolity,  and  from 
my  stall  back  to  the  supper-room  of  the 
Babylon,  and,  by  the  way,  I  take  it  in  two 
taxis." 

I  believe  what  is  known  as  "the  traffic 
problem,"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  is  the  vehicular  traffic 
— how  to  work  it  smoothly  and  expeditiously 
— but  in  my  eyes  and  those  of  the  four 
million  odd  other  pedestrians  in  London, 
the  traffic  problem  is  crossing  the  street. 
It  is  getting  sojnething  more  than  a  problem 
— it  is  getting  near  a  miracle,  to  cross 
alive.  And  it  takes  time.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  from  the  country  came  to  London 
for  the  day,  with  his  sweetheart  and  his 
sweetheart's  aunt.  I  regret  to  say  the 
young  people  planned  to  lose  the  aunt 
temporarily.  But  the  manoeuvre,  which  they 
executed  in  the  Strand,  did  not  pan  out 
exactly  as  they  desired.  They  intended  so 
to  manage  it  that  they  were  one  side  of  the 
road  and  the  aunt  on  the  other.  But  when 
it  ended,  the  aunt  was  stationed  on  a  refuge  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the  young  man  on 
one  side,  and  the  girl  on  the  other,  and 
between  the  three  of  them  flowed  two 
streams  of  traffic.  They  could  all  see  each 
other  occasionally,  but  that  was  all,  and  there 
they  all  stood  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  * 
Their  views  on  the  traffic  problem,  when 
finally  all  three  met  again,  would  infringe 
the  law  of  libel  if  printed. 

A  man  I  know  fell  in  love  with  a  very 
pretty  girl  whom  he  only  knew  slightly.  They 


frequently  encountered  in  the  local  railway, 
as  they  both  travelled  by  it.  It  struck  him 
that  if  the  lift  stuck  when  they  were  in  it, 
he  could  advance  the  friendship  appreciably, 
for  the  girl  was  timid,  and  would,  he  thought, 
need  moral  and  perhaps  even  physical 
support  in  the  shape  of  his  arm  round  her 
waist.  So  he  arranged  with  the  lift-man,  for 
sixpence  a  minute,  to  stop  the  lift  one  day. 
He  said,  "  Stop  it  for  about  ten  minutes,"  but 
if  he  found  supporting  the  girl  very  pleasant, 
it  might  stop  longer.  But  though  the  lift- 
man did  his  part  and  stopped  the  lift, 
nothing  else  went  as  he  had  hoped.  The 
girl  went  off  into  a  dead  faint,  and  two  other 
ladies  in  the  lift  took  charge  of  her.  And 
the  lift  had  stuck  so  effectually  that  the  lift- 
man couldn't  move  it.  And  there  they  all 
remained,  the  girl  in  a  faint,  for  four  hours, 
fifteen  minutes.  The  lift-man  sent  in  a  bill 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  sixpences,  and 
my  friend  found  it  diplomatic  to  pay  it. 
Moreover,  the  incident  gave  the  girl  such  a 
dislike  to  London  that  she  went  to  live  with 
her  grandfather  at  Pedlington-on-the-Marsh, 
where  the  traffic  problem  is  non-existent. 

Visitors  returning  home  after  a  stay  in 
London  should  always  carry  away  souvenirs 
of  the  great  city.  These  should  be  practical 
rather  than  ornamental.  Instead  of  a  packet 
of  views  of  London,  take  a  sack  of  soot 
scraped  off  the  walls  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  will  be  handy  to  keep  the  slugs  off  the  peas. 
Just  take  a  trowel  and  a  sack  to  the  City 
and  help  yourself  ;  there  is  plenty  of  soot, 
and  the  Governors  will  be  glad  to  spare  it. 


DURHAM. 

UIQH  throned  in  state  arise  these  solemn  towers: 

*  *    Magnificent  whatever  be  the  day ; 

Fairest  at  eve,  when  the  sun's  lingering  ray 

Touches  the  pinnacles  as  into  flowers, 

Wreathing  some  giant  form  who,  through  the  hours, 
Sits  patient  while  the  ages  pass  away, 
And  men  beneath  his  shadow  come  to  pray 

With  yearning  hearts  uplift  to  Heavenly  Powers. 

The  river  flows  on  ceaselessly  as  Time, 

Through  its  deep  gorge  with  foliage  made  fair. 

The  mill  pool  mirrors  true  the  fane  sublime : 

While  day  and  night,  on  calm  or  storm=rent  air, 

Saint  Cuthbert's  peace  is  sounded  by  the  chime, 
With  benediction  bidding  none  despair. 

C.  M.  PAINE. 


TOBBINS,  LIMITED. 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE, 

Aidhor  of  ''Sanders  of  the  River,''  "Private  Selby;'  "  The  Council  of  Justice;' 
"  Grey  Timothy;'  "  The  People  of  the  River;'  etc. 


R.  CARFEW'S 
broker  called 
him  up  on  the 
'phone. 

Carfew  was  a 
man  of  many 
interests,  and 
Parker  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to 
catch  him  in  one 
of  his  offices. 
"  Do  you  know  Tobbins  ?  "  he  asked. 
Carfew,  who  knew  everybody,  said  "  Yes  " 
nonchalantly. 

"  There's  easy  money  there,"  said  Parker's 
voice. 

''Thank  you  for  your  good  intentions," 
said  Carfew,  "  but  I  never  back  horses." 

Now,  Carfew  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  Mr.  Parker  was  a  good 
Churchman  and  a  liberal  subscriber  to 
the  xlnti-Grambling  League. 

"  It  is  not  a  horse,"  said  Parker  coldly  ; 
"  it  is  a  firm  of  bootmakers." 

"  Bookmakers  ?  " 

"^(?^?toakers !  "said  the  exasperated  Parker. 
"  B  double  o  t— bootmakers  !  Come  down 
and  see  me.  What  a  chuckle-headed  jackass 
Carfew  can  be  sometiuies  ! " 

The  last  sentence  was  not  intended  for 
Carfew,  and  filled  the  interval  between 
removing  the  receiver  and  hanging  it  up. 

Carfew  knew  Tobbins,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

Tobbins,  Limited,  had  a  "place"  in  Cannon 
Street.  They  had  "places"  elsewhere,  but 
the  Cannon  Street  branch  was  "Tobbins." 
It  was  also  "The  Office"  and  "  H.Q." 
When,  in  other  days,  minor  branches 
received  complaints  about  the  quality  of 
goods  retailed,  they  said,  with  an  air  in 
wdiich  awe  with  condescension  was  curiously 
blended,  that  they  would  report  the  matter 
to  "  The  Office "  ;  and  the  disgruntled 
customers,  impressed  by  the  awe  and 
abashed  by  the  condescension,  went  away 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they 
had  set  machinery  in  motion  which,  before 
it  could  be  stopped,  would  shake  the  boot 
world  to  its  foundations. 


Tobbins,  Limited,  sold  boots  and  shoes, 
slippers  and  spats.  It  had  sold  boots  and 
shoes  in  1784.  Soldiers  who  had  marched 
across  the  peninsula  of  Spain  had  worn 
Tobbins  boots.  The  field  of  Torres  Yedras, 
the  trenches  before  Badajos,  the  sanguinary 
plain  of  Albuera,  were  strewn  with  Tobbins 
boots  attached  to  the  feet  of  British  soldiers. 

So  the  elder  Tobbin  w^ould  tell  his  guests 
at  dinner,  reserving  the  fact  that  the  army 
had  marched  to  Waterloo  on  Tobbins  boots, 
for  a  final  impressive  effort. 

He  gave  you  the  impression  that  Tobbins 
had  played  no  small  part  in  the  upbuilding 
of  British  prestige,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a 
tradition  of  the  family  that  Tobbins  had 
been  personally  thanked  by  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or 
somebody,  for  the  patriotic  endurance  of 
Tobbins  soles  and  the  extraordinary  resilience 
of  Tobbins  uppers. 

Tobbins'  greatness  was  of  another  day. 
Generations  of  partners  had  built  country 
mansions  at  Kensington,  Dulwich,  and  as 
far  afield  as  Tonbridge,  out  of  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  business.  Generations  of 
young  gentlemen  had  had  their  tutors,  their 
jperiods  of  study  at  Oxford  University,  their 
comings  of  age,  their  dog-carts  and  grand 
tours  from  the  fat  balances  which  accrued 
yearly. 

When  old  Mr.  Charles  passed  from  the 
control  of  the  business,  Tobbins  affixed 
Limited  after  their  name. 

Some  say  the  decay  of  Tobbins  may 
be  traced  from  that  date  and  from  that 
act ;  but  these  are  minor  Tobbins,  who, 
possessing  no  interest  in  the  business,  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  bonuses  from 
profits  every  New  Year's  Day.  This  pleasing 
custom  was  continued,  but  that  did  not 
affect  the  criticism,  because,  as  everybody 
knows,  there  is  no  keener  critic  of  municipal 
extravagance  than  the  pauper,  and  the  rich 
man's  baker  probably  lived  in  terror  of 
Lazarus  and  his  judgment. 

Certain  it  is  that  competition  bit  into  the 
dividends  of  Tobbins,  Limited.  Business  fell 
away,  customers  demanded  new  shapes  and 
half  sizes,  and  the  firm,  having  no  doubt  in 
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its  official  mind  that  Tobbins  knew  best, 
treated  the  requests  witb  polite  disdain. 

For  years  Tobbins  lived  on  its  capital.  Its 
members  drew  upon  their  private  fortunes — 
none  too  large— for  sustenance.  Tbe  question 
of  advertising  had  arisen. 

A  youngand  bouncing  firm,  the  Exploitation 
Publicity  Company,  had  bombarded  Tobbins 
with  letters,  circulars,  folders,  diagrams,  fat 
little  handbooks  and  quotations,  all  going  to 
demonstrate  that  the  firm  which  did  not 
advertise  was  half-way  to  ruin. 

Tobbins  acknowledged  the  first  letter  with 
the  old-world  courtesy  which  was  part  of  its 
stock-in-trade,  and  ignored  all  subsequent 
communications. 

Tobbins  did  not  advertise,  because  adver- 
tising was  vulgar  and  new,  and,  so  they 
fondly  imagined,  the  hall-mark  of  mediocrity. 
Temptons  advertised  their  "  Wyde  Welts  "  and 
survived — even  thrived — on  the  disgraceful 
admission  of  their  modernity  ;  but  Avhat  was 
good  enough  for  Temptons  was  not  good 
enough  for  Tobbins — except,  of  course,  on 
the  purely  domestic  side. 

Which  sounds  cryptic.  But  I  will  explain 
later. 

The  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  of 
Tobbins  was  reached  when  Mr.  Charles 
Tobbin  called  an  informal  meeting  of  his 
relations  at  bis  house  in  Sydenham,  and, 
with  some  preliminary  incoherence  of  speech, 
blurted  out  the  fact  that  he  was  afraid— he 
hated  to  say  it,  but  he  had  had  losses  on 
'Change — he  w^ould  be  obliged  to  file  his 
petition. 

After  which  he  broke  down,  and  the 
assembled  relatives  remembered  their  own 
precarious  condition,  and,  in  some  panic, 
what  faith  they  had  put  in  Uncle  Charles. 
He  had  been  their  sheet-anchor.  Considering 
the  ragged  rubble  of  their  own  defences, 
they  had  thought  cheerfully  and  snugly  of 
Uncle  Charles  in  his  turreted  castle,  his 
stout  drawbridge  ready  for  raising,  his 
greased  portcullis  slick  in  its  grooves,  and 
his  donjons  stocked  with  broad  pieces. 

And  here  was  the  first  and  last  line  of 
defence  blubbering  into  a  gaudy  bandana ! 
Here  was  the  stronghold  of  Tobbin  ism  in 
ruins,  its  portcullis  rusted,  its  drawbridge,  so 
to  speak,  overdrawn  ! 

"  Something  has  got  to  be  done,"  said  Mr. 
Henry  Tobbin.  He  was  stout  and  ruddy 
and  pompous,  but  neither  weight,  colour,  nor 
a  sense  of  his  importance  helped  him  in  tbe 
crisis. 

The  remainder  of  Tobbins— the  countable 
Tobbins — agreed  that  something  must  be 


done,  but  what  that  something  was  they  did 
not  know. 

"  The  business,  of  course,  is  sound  ? " 
piped  George  Franklin  Tobbin,  a  small  man 
with  side-whiskers.  Uncle  Charles  dabbed 
his  eyes  and  said  huskily  that  he  didn't  know, 
but  he  was  afraid  

Somebody  suggested  a  board  meeting — a 
suggestion  eagerly  accepted,  because  it  gave 
the  party  an  excuse  for  dispersing. 

You  see.  Franklin,"  said  Uncle  Charles, 
who  was  a  stoutish  man  with  an  unhealthy 
white  skin,  "  I  have  had  a  lot  of  worries  and 
expenses  of  which  you  boys  knew  nothing. 
Maria  was  an  invalid,  poor  soul !  Thomas 
has  cost  me  a  fortune  before  he  got  his 
practice.    Alice's  husband  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Franklin  testily  ;  "  it 
can't  be  helped — it  can't  be  helped.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Something  has  got 
to  be  done." 

He  found  his  daughter,  with  other  lady 
members  of  the  Tobbin  family,  in  the 
drawing-room.  May  Tobbin  was  tall  and 
pretty  and  above  the  average  in  inteliigence. 
A  glance  at  Uncle  Tobbin's  red  eyes  told 
her  tbe  story  of  the  calamity  he  had  to  tell. 
She  kissed  her  tremulous  girl  cousins,  and, 
collecting  her  father  as  a  self-possessed  girl 
migbt  a  parcel,  she  broke  up  tbe  inquest, 
for  an  inquest  on  the  dissolved  meeting  tbe 
after-talk  promised  to  be. 

Their  brougham  was  waiting  in  the  road 
outside. 

Franklin  Tobbin  stood  for  a  second  on  the 
pavement  gazing  at  the  equipage  with  a 
darkening  eye,  and  was  inclined  to  indulge 
in  rhetoric. 

"Let  us  make  the  most  of  our  Httle 
remaining  glory,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  " 

"Please  don't  make  a  speech  before  the 
horses,  father,"  she  said.  "Come  into  the 
brougham  and  tell  me  all  that  has  happened." 

He  followed  her  meekly  into  the  carriage, 
and,  as  they  drove,  he  gave  her  a  brief  resume 
of  the  meeting. 

"  Ruin,  ruin,"  he  said,  "  that  is  what  it 
means  !  Over  a  hundred  years'  trading,  and 
ruin  at  the  end  of  it !  I  dare  say  I  shall  save 
enough  from  the  wreck  to  buy  a  shop  or 
something." 

"Don't  be  silly,  daddy,"  she  smiled. 
"  This  has  not  come  as  a  shock  to  you.  You 
know  very  well  that  Tobbins  has  been  going 
groggily." 

"  My  dear,"  he  protested,  with  a  little 
shudder,  "  I  do  not  like  that  word  ;  it  is  not 
ladylike." 


TOBBINS, 

"  It's  the  word,"  she  said  firmly.  "  Of 
course  it  has  been  going  groggily.  Tobbins  ! " 
she  scoffed.  "  Why,  there  isn't  a  httle 
general  shop  in  Dalwicli  which  isn't  con- 
ducted on  sounder  lines !  Tobbins  is  a 
charitable  institution  run  by  slugs  !  " 

"  Newnham,"  he  murmured,  addressing 
the  carriage  roof,  "  expensive  education — 
sings  !  " 

"  There  are  too  many  men  in  Tobbins," 
she  went  on,  unheeding  his  distress — too 
many  fat  and  lazy  men  puffed  up  with  a  sense 
of  their  suburban  dignity.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  if  we  advertised   Something 

must  be  done,"  he  said  firmly. 
But  what  ?  " 

He  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat  and  was 
silent  until  the  carriage  was  running  through 
Dulvvich  village.  My  broker,  Parker,"  he 
said  slowly  and  with  evident  distaste,  "  told 
me  he  could  find  a  young  man  who'd  put 
money  into  the  business.  It  badly  needs 
money,  but  Parker  says  this— er — young 
man  would  want  complete  control." 

"  Of  copse  that  would  solve  the  difficulty," 
she  said. 

Mr.  Franklin  nodded. 

"  Yes,  the  money  would." 

*'I  don't  want  the  money,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  I  don't  think  much  money  would 
be  wanted.  It  is  the  control  part  of  the 
scheme  which  offers  a  solution.  What  is  the 
difficulty?" 

Mr.  Franklin  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
He  paid  little  attention  to  the  irreverent 
attitude  of  his  daughter  towards  Tobbins, 
Limited,  for,  as  he  was  aware,  women  knew 
nothing  of  business. 

"  It  is  bringing  a  stranger  into  Tobbins," 
he  said,  lowering  his  voice.  "It's  w^orse 
than  advertising." 

"  The  Official  Receiver  isn't  exactly  a 
member  of  the  family,"  responded  May 
Tobbin  brutally. 

The  carriage  pulled  up  at  Wild  view  Lodge, 
and  May  went  into  the  house  ahead  of  her 
father. 

"  Mr.  Tempton  is  waiting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  miss,"  said  the  maid,  and  the  girl 
nodded. 

She  went  to  her  room  smiling.  The  family 
peril  would  at  least  serve  her  in  this  case. 
It  would  save  her  from  the  embarrassment 
of  giving  his  confje  to  a  young  man  who,  if 
she  knew  him — and  she  thought  she  did — 
would  now  meet  her  more  than  half-way. 

She  and  Arthur  Tempton,  a  sleek  young 
man,  had  been  engaged  for  four  years,  and 
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the  engagement  had  been  manoeuvred  by  the 
combined  Tobbin  family. 

The  general  idea,  as  they  say  in  military 
circles,  was  the  eventual  combination  of 
Tobbins,  Limited,  with  Tempton  &  Clark,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  "  Temptons." 

Four  years  is  a  long  time,  however.  In 
that  four  years  Tobbins  had  retrogressed,  in 
that  four  years  Temptons  had  made  extra- 
ordinary strides  ;  Temptons'  "  Wyde  Welts  " 
had  become  almost  famous,  and  the  marriage 
which  old  Tempton  had  regarded  with  elation 
four  years  ago,  he  would  now  examine 
critically,  for  Tobbins'  position  was  frankly 
discussed  in  the  boot  trade. 

As  for  Arthur  Tempton  himself,  his  views 
were  the  views  of  the  firm.  He  was  a 
business-like  young  man  who  for  years  had 
secretly  resented  the  mental  superiority  of 
his  chosen  partner. 

He  rose  to  meet  her  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room — a  well-dressed  young  man 
with  shiny  black  hair. 

"  How^  do,  May  ?  "  he  said  briskly. 

His  attitude  toward  her  during  the  past 
half  year  might  be  summarised  in  the  word 
"  brisk." 

He  was  a  business  man—he  prided  himself 
upon  that  fact.  So  he  came  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"I've  called  to  see  you,  May,"  he  said, 
"  on  a  delicate  matter ;  but  I  know  that 
you're  a  practical,  common-sense  girl,  and 
won't  misunderstand  me." 

She  nodded,  absorbing  him  in  an 
appraising  gaze,  which  took  him  in  from 
his  lavender  spats  to  his  three-inch  collar. 

"  There  is  a  rumour  in  the  City,"  he  said, 
"about  Tobbins,  and,  unfortunately,  we 
know  too  well  that  the  rumour  is  justified." 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "  We  know^,  you  and 
I,"  he  went  on,  "  that  our — er — engagement 
wasn't  so  much  a — a  love  match  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  sort  of  deal ;  in  fact  " 

"  In  fact,"  she  said,  with  a  serene  smile, 
"you've  come  to  break  off  our  engagement 
because  the  deal  hasn't  turned  out  as 
profitable  as  you  thought  it  would." 

The  young  man  went  very  red, 

"You're — you're  doing  me  an  injustice," 
he  said.  "I'm  awfully  fond  of  you,  really, 
but  I'm  not  worthy  of  you." 

"I  never  thought  you  were,"  she  said 
calmly;  "and  if  it  will  be  any  relief  to 
you  to  know  it,  I  intended  breaking  off  the 
engagement  under  any  circumstances." 

He  did  not  seem  as  pleased  as  he  might 
have  been. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  he  said  gruffly.    "  I'm 
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sorry  T  didn't  come  up  to  your  idea  of  what 
a  man  should  be." 

"  You  guess  that,  do  you  ?  "  she  smiled. 
She  slowly  unscrewed  the  ring  from  her 
finger  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  keep  that  ring  as  a  sort 
of  souvenir,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

"I  need  nothing  to  remind  me  of  you, 
Arthur,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  and, 
as  he  picked  the  ring  up,  "I  think,  and  I 
have  thought  for  some  time  past,  that  you 
are  banking  too  Jieavily  on  Tobbins  going 
under,  but  that  doesn't  alter  matters  between 
you  and  me." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
'  banking '  " — he  had  all  the  dislike  for  slang 
w^hich  a  business  man  should  have — "but 
I  know — well,  I  know  what  I  know  about 
Tobbins." 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  stick,  and  gloves, 
and,  having  recovered  something  of  his 
self-possession,  endeavoured  to  take  command 
of  a  situation  which  was  not  especially 
creditable  to  himself. 

"  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  we  know  all 
about  Charles  Tobbin — that's  public  property. 
I  don't  suppose  you  know  " 

"  I  know  all  about  Uncle  Charles,"  she 
said  with  difficulty,  "  and  it  isn't  pleasant  to 
realise  that  all  the  enlarged  shopkeepers  in 
London  are  equally  well  informed.  You're 
not  subtle,  Arthur ;  there's  a  disagreeable 
'  Wyde- Welti ness '  about  you  which  is  posi- 
tively painful." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  being  shown  out 
of  the  house  by  the  prim  maid,  and  it  was 
an  outraged  and  vengeful  young  man  who 
caught  the  next  train  back  to  town. 

When  there  is  something  to  be  known  to 
the  detriment  of  A  or  B,  neither  A  nor  B 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  either  C  or  D 
have  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion,  and  it  comes 
as  a  shock  to  them  to  learn  that  not  only 
have  C  and  D,  but  the  rest  of  the  alphabet, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  been 
discussing  the  secret  for  months. 

It  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  knowledge 
that  their  infamy  was  known  to  the  world 
that  the  board  of  Tobbins  met.  There  w^ere 
present :  Charles  Tobbin  (chairman),  Henry 
Tobbin,  George  Franklin  Tobbin  (directors), 
Augustus  Albert  Tobbin  (secretary) — a  young 
man  who  was  never  known  to  raise  his  eyes 
above  the  level  of  the  third  button  of 
Mr.  Charles  Tobbin's  waistcoat — and  Mr. 
Harold  Tobbin  (auditor),  a  stout  young 
man  with  a  daring  taste  in  neckwear.  The 
solicitor  Tobbin  was  not  present,  nor  was 


the  general  manager  Tobbin,  because  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  board. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Charles,  "  1 
have  advised  you  all — or,  rather, Mr.  Augustus 
Albert  has — of  the  object  of  this  meeting. 
We  have  had  an  offer  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  and  you 
have  to  decide  whether  you  will  accept.  If  you 
do  not,  it  may — um — it  may  " — Mr.  Charles 
blew  his  nose  violently — "  be  necessary  to 
call  a  meeting  of  Tobbins'  creditors.  We 
have — er — as  you  know,  made  a  loss  on 
trading  for  the  past  six  years — er — a  heavier 
loss  than  we  realised." 

He  stood  in  silence,  as  though  he  had 
something  more  to  say,  then  abruptly  sat 
dowm. 

"The  question  is,"  said  the  stout  Mr.  Henry 
impressively,  "is  this  Mr.  Carfew  a  sound 
man  ?  Is  he  a  practical  man  ?  Is  he  a 
man  who  could  be  admitted  into  the  company 
with  credit  to  the  name  of  Tobbin  ?  Is  he . 
a  man  who  would  be  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  mature  experience  of  those  wdio,  by  their 
labours,  their  energies,  their  foresight,  and 
their  integrity,  have  built  up  and  maintained 
a  commercial  undertaking  " 

"That  will  do,  Henry,  please." 

It  was  Mr.  Franklin's  querulous  voice. 

"What  we've  got  to  face,"  he  said,  "is 
the  evident  fact  that,  if  we  do  not  get 
money,  we  go  into  liquidation.  This  young 
man  Carfew  was  recommended  by  my  friend 
Parker — an  eminent  broker  in  the  City  of 
London — and,  if  he  is  willing  to  come  in, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  us  put  any 
obstacles  in  his  way." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  and 
lapsed  into  a  dignified  silence. 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"Mr.  Carfew  is  waiting,"  said  Mr.  Franklin. 

"  I  think  w^e  had  better  see  this  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Charles  gravely. 

Carfew"  came  in,  extremely  cheerful,  and, 
with  a  bow,  accepted  the  chair  which 
Mr.  Augustus  Albert  pushed  toward  him. 

"  You  are  very  young,  Mr.  Carfew,"  said 
Mr.  Charles  benevolently,  "and  it  may  be 
some  source  of  pleasure  to  you  to  know 
that  you  are  the  first  stranger  who  has 
ever  been  admitted  to  a  board  meeting  of 
Tobbins." 

Carfew  bowed  and  coughed  expectantly. 

"  We  have  considered  your  offer,"  said  Mr. 
Charles,  "  and,  subject  to  a  rearrangement  of 
shares  which  will  be  necessary,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  you  into  partnership.  You 
maybe  sure" — his  uplifted  finger  and  his 
solemn  tone  w^as  impressive — "you  may  be 
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sure  that  the  money  you  invest  in  Tobbins 
will  be  discreetly  employed." 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  that,"  said  Carfew 
heartily,  because  I  •  am  going  to  employ  it 
myself.  In  other  words,  it  is  on  the  condition 
that  I  secure  absolute  control  of  the  business, 
and  that  your  board  grant  to  me  irrevocably 
a  free  hand,  that  I  come  in  at  all." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  red  in 
the  face  and  glaring  over  his  spectacles, 
"  this  is  a  business  •" 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  interrupted 
Carfew  easily.  "  I  have  seen  your  figures, 
and  it  strikes  me  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
business,  it  is  the  site  on  which  a  business 
once  stood." 

You  can  picture  young  Mr.  Carfew  sitting 
easily  in  his  chair,  his  knees  crossed  and  one 
arm  flung  over  the  chair's  back.  On  the 
long  table,  at  one  end  of  which  he  sat,  was 
his  glossy  tall  hat,  by  its  side  a  pretentious 
bundle  of  documents. 

It  would  be  slow  work  to  follow  the  course 
of  that  meeting  from  there  onwards.  It 
lasted  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr.  Chp>rles  Tobbin  vacated  his  cliair,  and 
Mr.  Felix  Carfew  sat  in  the  seat  of  High 
Tobbinism,  undisputed  tyrant  of  his  little 
kingdom. 

"  If  you  will  come  to  dinner  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Franklin,  "  there  are  one  or  two 
points  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  you. 
I  will  pick  you  up  anywhere  you  like  and 
drive  you  down  to  Dulwich.  You  have  some 
directors  in  your  eye  ?  " 

Carfew  had  demanded  and  had  received 
the  resignation  of  the  board  of  directors. 

"  I  thought  of  asking  my  friend  Lord 
Hullug,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "and  I  have 
some  influence  at  Court  " 

He  did  not,  however,  commit  himself. 

He  drove  straight  from  his  board  meeting 
to  Parker's,  and  that  sardonic  man  kept  him 
waiting  for  ten  minutes,  not  because  lie  was 
engaged,  but  for  the  good  of  Carfew's  soul. 

"  My  bright  youth,"  said  Parker,  when  his 
visitor  had  protested  importantly,  "  sit  down. 
I  can  give  you  exactly  five  minutes." 

"From  which  I  gather,"  said  Carfew 
pointedly,  "  that  the  five  minutes  doesn't 
b2long  to  you.  I  have  just  come  from  my 
board  " 

"  Your  board  !  And  only  the  other  day 
it  would  have  bsen  your  boarding-house," 
said  Parker  reminiscently. 

"  From  my  board,"  said  Carfew,  "  and  for 
a  collection  of  Rip  Yan  Winkles  they  would 
be  hard  to  beat." 

"There's  money  in  that  business,"  said 
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Parker,  contemplating  his  elegant  nails. 
"  You  chucked  the  board  ?  " 

"  From  Hades  to  Highbury,"  said  Carfew 
extravagantly,  "  the  road  is  encumbered  with 
the  mangled  remains  of  Tobbins'  kite 
directors." 

"  You're  an  unpleasant  devil,"  said  Parker. 
"  And  now  I  suppose  you  want  the  balance 
of  your  money  ?  You've  got  a  controlling 
number  of  shares  ?  Good  !  Now,  Carfew  " — • 
he  shook  his  head  at  the  other — "  we've  got 
a  big  thing  here,  and,  frankly,  I  shouldn't 
touch  it  if  you  weren't  in  it.  But  I've  such 
confidence  in  your  nerve,  your  unfailing  and 
colossal  impudence,  and,  if  occasion  demands, 
your  elastic  notions  of  honesty  " 

"  I  cannot  stay,"  said  Carfew,  putting  on 
his  gloves,  "  much  as  I  enjoy  your  naive 
confessions — by  the  way,  why  don't  you 
write  a  book  ? — because  I  am  dining  with 
one  of  my  junior  partners." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Parker. 

By  arrangement,  Carfew  met  Franklin 
Tobbin  at  the  corner  of  Park  Lane.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  world  wdiy  Carfew 
should  not  have  met  him  in  the  City.  In 
fact,  Carfew  made  a  special  trip  to  the  West 
End  in  order  to  keep  his  appointment,  and 
narrowly  missed  the  ignominy  of  being 
detected  in  the  act  of  descending  from  a 
motor-bus. 

He  drove  with  Mr.  Franklin  to  Dulwich, 
and  all  the  way  down  his  host  sounded  him 
cautiously. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  the  car  drew 
near  to  its  destination,  "  I  have  a — er — 
daughter,  Mr.  Carfew.  Rather  irresponsi ble, 
as  young  girls  are  apt  to  be.  She  may — er 
— be  frank  about  Tobbins,  and  I  should  be 
glad — in  fact,  T  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour — if  you  checked  any — er — disposition 
on  her  part  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
firm." 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  said  Carfew. 

A  tall,  slim  girl  in  white  welcomed  the 
new  managing  director  warmly,  for  Carfew 
represented  the  fulfilment  of  an  idea. 

They  chatted  together  on  general  topics 
whilst  Mr.  Franklin  was  away  from  the 
room.  It  was  not  until  dinner  w^as  half- 
way through  that  they  touched  upon 
Tobbins. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ?  " 
she  asked  unexpectedly. 

Carfew  produced  his  most  mysterious  smile 
for  the  occasion. 

"  My  friend  Lord  Hullug,"  he  said,  "has 
impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving a  discreet  reticence  as  to  future 
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plans,  and  a  becoming  modesty  regarding 
my  past  achievements." 

"  Is  that  why  you  have  been  talking  about 
yourself  all  the  evening  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  May  !  "  reproved  her  outraged  parent. 

"My  friend  Lord  Hullug-^ — "  began 
Carfew. 

She  was  passing  him  the  coffee  and  looking 
into  his  face  with  wide-eyed  and  unfeigned 
amusement. 

Swank  !  "  she  murmured. 

Carfew  grinned  a  little  sheepishly. 

"  You  can  bet,"  lip  said,  "  that  I'm  going 
to  make  a  fight  to  put  Tobbins  on  top." 

She  beamed. 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  talk  I  hke  to  hear," 
she  said,  "  and  I  do  hope  you've  turned  out 
some  of  the  Tobbins.  Father's  the  best  of 
'em,  but  ^"  She  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully at  her  indignant  progenitor. 

"  I've  asked  them  all  to  retire  for  a  time," 
said  Carfew. 

"  All ! " 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  xill !  "  she  repeated.  "  You  do  not  know 
the  Tobbins.  Why,  if  you  got  rid  of  all 
the  Tobbins,  you'd  have  no  salaries  to  pay  ! 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  man  !  "  She  thumped 
the  table  savagely  and  glared  at  Carfew.  "  I 
wish  I  were  on  that  board  with  you.  I'd 
make  Tobbins  pay  as  it  had  never  paid 
before ! " 

Mr.  Franklin's  smile  was  at  once  forced, 
feeble,  and  apologetic.  He  looked  toward 
Carfew  for  help  and  inspiration. 

That  young  man  had  no  eyes  for  him  ;  he 
was  gazing  intently  at  the  girl. 

"  If  I  offer  you  a  directorship,  will  you 
accept  it  ? "  he  asked. 

"  But — you  don't  mean  that  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Carfew. 

"  But  can  a  girl  "  she  began,  her  eyes 

dancing  with  joy. 

"  She  can,"  said  Carfew.  "  Look  here  " 
■ — he  leant  across  the  table — "  I  want  a 
Tobbin  on  the  board,  and  I  was  wondering 
which  of  the  gang — I  mean,  who  of  the 
family  it  should  be.    Will  you  take  it  ?  " 

She  w^as  on  her  feet,  shaking  with  the 
effort  of  controlling  the  desire  for  noisy 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Franklin,  a  speechless  spectator,  could 
only  look  from  one  to  the  other,  making 
protesting  noises. 

She  reached  her  hand  across  the  table, 
and  Carfew  grasped  it. 

"  1  will,"  she  said. 

It    w^as    curiously    like    some  Church 


ceremonial,  of  which  Carfew  liad  a  hazy 
notion,  and  it  gave  him  an  extraordinary 
sensation — not  at  all  unpleasant. 

II. 

There  is  a  legend  in  the  City  that  when 
Mr.  Charles  Tobbin  heard  of  the  appointment 
of  his  niece  to  the  directorship  of  Tobbins, 
Limited, he  to:)k  to  his  bed,  and, having  turned 
his  face  to  the  nearest  wall — there  wasn't 
much  difference  to  choose  between  the  walls, 
for  his  bed,  as  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  room — announced  his 
desire  for  death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  questioning  the  consternation  which 
the  appointment  of  a  girl  to  the  board  of 
that  ancient  firm  made. 

In  the  meantime,  Carfew  had  established 
himself  in  the  comfortable  office  of  the 
managing  director.  Beneath  and  around 
him  the  Tobbins  hive  w^as  humming.  Boots 
w^ere  being  packed  and  unpacked.  Crate 
loads  and  basket  loads  were  coming  in  from 
the  Tobbins  manufactory  at  Northampton,  to 
be  repacked  and  distributed  to  the  half 
hundred  branches  throughout  England. 

He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his 
hands  in  his  pocl  e^s,  when  May  Tobbin 
came  in.  He  jumped  up  and  assisted  her 
out  of  her  long  coat. 

She  wore  a  neat  tailor-made  costume,  and 
her  hat  was  feathery.  This  she  removed, 
jabbed  it  full  of  hatpins,  and  patted  her 
hair. 

They  looked  at  one  another  solemnly. 
It's  awful,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  What  is  awful — getting  up  so  early  ?  " 

"  No,  the  bigness  of  it."  She  waved  her 
hand  round  the  room  and  indicated  in  her 
gesture  the  business  of  Tobbins,  Limited. 
"  How  on  earth  did  these  relations  of  mine 
run  it  ?  Are  they  such  simpletons,  or  are 
they  much  more  ciever  than  we  think  ?  " 

Child,"  said  Carfew,  what  motive  power 
runs  a  ship  when  the  engines  are  stopped  ? 
The  ship  doesn't  come  to  a  standstill,  does 
it  ?  It  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  not  because 
an  engine  is  working,  but  because  an  engine 

has  worked.    I  tell  you,  child  " 

Don't  call  me  child,"  she  said.  "  What 
are  we  going  to  do  first  ? " 

"  We'll  have  a  board  meeting,"  said 
Carfew,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  big 
board-room.  A  young  man  with  beetle 
brows  was  studying  some  -papers  at  one  end 
of  the  room. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Willetts,  the  secretary,"  said 
Carfew.  "  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
trusted  confidant  of  my  broker,  Parker. 
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This  is  Miss  Tobbiii,  Willefcts,  the  new  Machine  Department,  four  hundred  pounds," 

director."  he  read.  "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

''I've  been  looking  through  these  salary         "He's  a  cousin.    He's  supposed  to  be  in 

Hsts,"  said  Willetts,  ''and,  really,  these  old  Northampton." 

gi^yg   Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon  !  "  "  Is  he  any  good  ?  " 


'  I  warn  you,'  repeated  Carfew.    '  I  have  nothing  to  add.' " 


"Don't  apologise  to  me,"  said  the  girl 
calmly  ;  "  they  are  my  relatives,  and  you 
can  say  what  you  like  about  them." 

Carfew  took  the  sheet  and  sat  down,  the 
girl  on  one  side,  Willetts  on  the  other. 

"  Thomas  Andrew  Tobbin,  Director  of  the 


"  He's  worth  about  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,"  she  conceded. 

"Cut  him  down,  Willetts,"  said  Carfew. 
And  the  secretary  struck  out  the  four  hundred 
and  substituted  one  hundred. 

"John    Tobbin,    Junior,    Director  of 
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Travellers,  five  hundred  pounds,"  read 
Carfew.    "What  is  a  director  of  travellers?" 

"A  Tobbin  who  wants  a  soft  job,"  she 
said.  "  Cut  him  off  altogether,  Mr.  Willetts." 

"  John  Tobbin,  Senior,  Advisory  Board, 
two  hundred  pounds,"  Carfew  read,  and 
glanced  round  inquiringly. 

"  The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Tobbin 
family,"  explained  the  girl,  "  is  a  sort  of 
old  age  pension  scheme.  When  a  Tobbin 
didn't  know  enough  about  boots  to  keep 
his  teeth  from  chattering,  he  was  put  on  the 
Advisory  Board." 

"Oat  him!^'  said  Carfew  coarsely.  "Here's 
Arthur  Tempton,  A.B.,  one  hundred  pounds 
—eh  ?  " 

The  girl's  face  went  red. 

"  I  didn't  know  he  was  on  the  list,"  she 
said. 

She  leant  across  him  and,  with  a  vicious 
slash  of  her  pen,  she  wiped  this  unofficial 
member  of  the  Tobbin  family  out  of 
existence.  One  by  one  the  list  came  down. 
The  private  prospects  of  the  Tobbins  grew 
bleaker  and  bleaker  as  the  future  of  Tobbins, 
Limited,  became  more  and  more  rosy. 

"Notify  all  these  people,"  said  Carfew, 
"  that  in  future  they  will  have  to  work  for  a 
living." 

He  was  leaving  the  board- room  when  the 
secretary  called  him  back. 

"Looking  through  the  papers,"  he  said, 
"  I  find  a  letter  from  a  publicity  agency — 
'  The  Exploitation,'  it  calls  itself — asking  for 
business." 

"I  think  we  will  give  them  some,"  said 
Carfew. 

Willetts,  a  wise  youth,  looked  dubious. 

"  A  new  agency  ?  "  He  shook  his  head. 
"  I  like  staid  and  sober  firms  best." 

"You  are  unjust,"  said  Carfew  gently. 
"  Let  youth  be  served  ;  hold  out  the  helping 
hand  to  the  struggling,  and  the  generous 
hook  of  patronage  to  the  novice.  Six  years 
ago,  when  I  was  young — were  you  ever 
eighteen,  Willetts  ?  You  sometimes  impress 
me  with  the  idea  that  you  were  born  at 
forty — I  should  have  been  glad  of  such  a 
chance." 

He  left  Willetts  saying  offensive  things. 

Tobbins,  Limited,  had  always  been  a 
conservative  firm,  and  the  backbone  of 
conservatism  is  an  opposition  to  change, 
which  means  profit  to  somebody  else  at  your 
expense.  In  knowledgeable  quarters  they 
say  that  the  Tobbins  of  England  came  to 
London  by  the  thousand. 

May  Tobbin,  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  family  on  the  board,  was  summoned  to  a 


council  of  kinsmen,  and  replied  through  the 
company's  secretary  that  she  regretted  her 
inability  to  attend,  "  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  being  in  such  a  condition  that 
neither  she  nor  her  co-director  felt  it 
advisable  to  relax  for  one  moment  their 
efforts  to  undo  the  mischief  which  half  a 
century  of  mismanagement  had  brought 
about."  After  which  the  minor  Tobbins  put 
their  heads  together  and  schemed  a  great 
scheme. 

There  were  others  who  watched  the 
progress  of  Tobbins  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

Mr.  William  Tempton,  a  large  and  vulgar 
man,  who,  despite  his  affluence,  wore  side- 
whiskers  and  a  cavalry  moustache,  discussed 
the  situation  with  his  sleek  son. 

"  I  give  'em  a  month,"  he  said,  "  then — 
compulsory  liquidation.  We've  got  too  far 
ahead  of  'em.  We're  alone  in  the  market 
with 'Wyde  Welts.'" 

"  It's  rum,  May  taking  on  that  job,"  said 
Arthur  Tempton  thoughtfully.  "It's  nob 
ladyUke,  is  it  ?  " 

"  You're  well  out  of  that  business,"  said 
his  father. 

A  week  later  Arthur  Tempton  dashed 
into  his  father's  office  with  a  newspaper  in 
lii.^  I  land. 

"  Look  !  "  he  gasped. 

The  whole  of  the  front  page  of  a  popular 
daily  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  Tobbins. 
Mr.  Tempton,  Senior,  looked  and  swore. 

The  Boots  That  Won  Waterloo. 
First  in  1815.  First  in  1913. 

Tobbins  Wyde  Welts. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it,  but  not  all. 
Artistically  arranged  was  every  piece  of 
information  regarding  shoe-ware  that  the 
average  man  would  wish  to  know.  There 
was  the  history  of  the  firm  in  a  neat  "  box." 
There  w^as  what  Wellington  said  to  Tobbin, 
and  what  Tobbin  said  to  Wellington.  There 
was  a  plan  of  the  retreat  of  Corunna,  and 
sketches  of  the  boots  that  made  it  possible. 
There  were  descriptions  of  Tobbins'  works 
in  Northampton,  and  a  portrait  of  the  founder 
of  the  firm — from  an  old  print  reputedly  by 
Hogarth — and  throughout  the  page  ran  the 
insistent  claim  that  Tobbins  Wyde  Welts 
were  the  only  Wyde  Welts  in  the  world 
worth  thinking  about  or  wearing ;  that, 
before  Tobbins,  all  other  Wyde  Welts  hung 
out  their  tongues  and  looked  sheepish. 

It  ended,  this  astounding  announcement;, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  every 
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Englishman  to  reject  with  scorn  all  base 
imitation,  and  support  the  firm  which  made 
England  what  she  was. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Tempton,  thumping  the 
paper  with  a  shaking  hand,  "settles  Tobbins. 
I  take  them  into  court  for  an  infringement 
of  mj  idea." 

But  the  case  never  went  into  court, 
because  "  Wjde  Welts,"  as  a  name,  had  not 
been  registered.  Carfew  had  found  that 
out.  In  fact,  he  had  hardly  troubled  to  make 
inquiries,  so  certain  was  he  that  a  jealous 
Patent  Office  would  refuse  protection  to  the 
letter  "  j  "  in  "  wyde." 

In  pages,  half-pages,  double  columns  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  story  of 
Tobbins  was  told,  the  fame  of  the  only 
genuine  Wyde  Welt— "the  boot  that  beat 
Napoleon  " — was  extolled. 

Arthur  Tempton  called  at  the  office  to 
protest. 

The  board  was  taking  tea  at  the  moment, 
and  enlivening  the  interval  with  an  exciting 
game  of  halma. 

Carfew  hastily  concealed  the  board  and 
pieces,  put  the  tea-tray  in  the  safe,  and 
Arthur  Tempton  was  met  with  becoming 
gravity. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  the  aggrieved 
young  man,  "  we  w^ant  to  live  in  har- 
mony " 

"  Won't  you  take  your  hat  off  ?  "  asked 
May. 

"I'm  sorry.  We  want  to  live  in  har- 
mony " 

"  Sit  down,  my  son,"  said  Carfew  benevo- 
lently. 

"We  want,"  said  Mr.  Tempton  for  the 
third  time,  "  to  live  in  harmony  with  every- 
body." 

"  Then  your  ambition  won't  be  gratified 
till  you  get  to  heaven,"  said  Carfew  sadly. 

"  We  don't  want  to  have  law-suits.  We've 
no  grudge  against  Tobbins,"  continued  the 
young  man,  "  but  we  insist — we  insist — on 
an  understanding  about  this  Wyde  Welt  ad. 
of  yours.  It's  not  business."  Carfew 
agreed  with  a  nod.  "It's  not  honest." 
Carfew  agreed  again.    "  It's  not  dignified." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Carfew.  "  And  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

The  young  man  was  taken  aback. 

"  It  isn't  what  we're  going  to  do,"  he  said 
irritably ;  "  it  is  a  question  of  what  you're 
going  to  do." 

"  We're  going  to  do  nothing,"  said  Carfew. 
"  My  fellows-director  "  —  he  indicated  the 
self-possessed  girl — "  my  fellow-director  and 
I  have  decided  that  your  firm  is  getting  too 
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much  business,  and  w^e're  out  to  take  some 
of  it  away." 

"  You  will  be  sorry,"  said  the  young  Mr. 
Tempton  ominously.  "There  are  develop- 
ments pending  of  which  you  can  have  no 
idea.    You  will  be  sorry,"  he  said  again. 

"  I  know  I  shall,"  said  Carfew.  "  I've  a 
tender  heart,  but  I'll  bear  up." 

"  Temptons  are  not  going  to  take  this 
thing  lying  down,"  said  the  infuriated  rival. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carfew^  carefully, 
"  how  you  will  do  your  lying,  but  I'll  look 
out  for  your  advertisements  and  find  out." 

"  If  there  is  a  law  in  this  land  "  said 

the  other  passionately. 

"  There  is,"  said  Carfew,  "  quite  a  lot — 
enough  to  go  round — and  I  warn  you,  Mr. 
Tempton  " — he  was  very  solemn—"  I  warn 
yon!" 

At  this  outrageous  innuendo,  Tempton's 
face  went  red  and  white. 

"  Warn  me  !  "  he  roared.  "  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  warning  me  ?  " 

"  I  warn  you,"  repeated  Carfew.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  add." 

Arthur  Tempton  staggered  from  the  room 
dazed  and  bewildered. 

"  What  did  you  warn  him  about  ?  "  asked 
the  girl,  with  pardonable  curiosity. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Carfew.  "  I  just 
w^arned  him.  He's  bound  to  have  some  sin 
on  his  conscience.  If  we  followed  him,  we'd 
probably  find  him  taking  out  an  extra  dog's 
licence  or  writing  an  apologetic  letter  to  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners." 

But  Arthur  Tempton  was  speeding  back 
to  his  office,  at  once  annoyed  and  exhilarated. 
He  was  annoyed  for  obvious  reasons  ;  ex- 
hilarated because  the  Temptons  had  in  hand 
a  most  pow^erful  weapon  against  the  new  and 
unscrupulous  tactics  of  their  great  rival. 

Father  and  son  w^ere  closeted  together  for 
two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a 
secretary  was  called  in,  and  letters  were 
addressed  w^hich  began  : — "We  thank  you  for 
your  offer  of  service,  which  we  have  pleasure 
in  accepting."  They  were  addressed  to  Thomas 
Bernard  Tobbin,  Albert  Augustus  Tobbin, 
to  James  Tobbin-Smitli,  to  Richard  Henry 
Tobbin — in  fact,  to  all  the  disgruntled 
Tobbins  in  England,  who,  having  lost  their 
means  of  living  without  labour,  had 
unanimously,  and  in  a  body,  offered  their 
services  to  a  rival  firm. 

"  It  will  cost  money,  but  it  mil  be  worth 
it,"  said  Tempton,  Senior.  "  But  we've  got 
to  get  this  fact  into  our  advertisements. 
We've  got  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  all  that 
was  best  and  brainiest  in  the  Tobbin  firm  is 
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now  with  Temptons.  It  will  ruin  Tobbins' 
business.    Thej  depend  on  old  customers." 

Who  is  going  to  do  the  ad.  ?  "  asked 
Arthur  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Tempton,  Senior,  scratched  his  head. 

"  Fm  going  to  try  this  fellow  who's  been 
writing  to  me  so  industriously,"  he  said. 
"Thehrm  is  called  the  Exploitation  Publicity 
Company." 

A  note  to  the  enterprising  firm  brought  a 
bright  young  man  to  Temptons. 

"  Here  are  the  facts,"  said  the  elder  man. 
"Against  each  t)f  these  gentlemen's  names 
is  the  position  he  occupies  in  our  business. 
You  needn't  say  that  they've  deserted  from 
Tobbins  ;  that  will  speak  for  itself." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  bright  young  man,  and 
returned  to  his  principals. 

It  made  an  interesting  and  attractive  page 
when  Mr.  Tempton  saw  the  proof.  It  was 
headed  : — 

Temptons'  Experts. 
Manager  of  Temptons'  Works  : 
Thomas  Andrew  Tobbin. 
Manager  of  Leeds  Branch  : 

Frederic  James  Tobbin. 
Manager  of  Cardiff  Branch  : 
Richard  Henry  Tobbin. 

And  so  on  through  an  impressive  list. 

The  advertisement  was  to  appear  on 
Wednesday,  the  first  of  a  series  of  insertions. 

On  Monday  the  press  of  England  carried 
half-pages  on  behalf  of  Tobbins,  Limited. 
The  wording  was  simple  and  to  the  point : — 

Tobbins  Teaches  the  World. 
Not  only  does  Tobbins  produce  the  Best 
Boots  that  ever  shod  Humanity's  Foot, 
Tobbins  Wyde  Welts 
("  The  Boot  That  Won  Waterloo  "), 
But  Tobbins  is  the  Bootmakers'  College  of 
Learning.    You  will  find 
Humble  Members 
of  the  Tobbin  Family  in  Every  Branch  of 
the  Trade,  endeavouring  to  impart 
The  Tobbin  Touch. 


But  the  real  Tobbin  Boot 
("  The  Boot  That  Won  Waterloo  ") 
is  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Tobbin  Company. 

May  Tobbin  read  the  advertisement,  and 
was  puzzled.  Then  came  Temptons',  and 
she  understood. 

"  How  mean  !  "  she  stormed.  "  How 
Tobbinish  !  If  you  hadn't  had  the  fore- 
sight        How  did  you  know  they  were  going 

to  put  that  advertisement  in  the  papers  ?  " 

"  There  is  very  little,^'  said  Carfew 
modestly,  "  that  I  do  not  know.  Yet,  in 
this  case,  it  was  an  accident.  It  illustrates," 
he  said,  directing  his  bland  Sunday-school- 
superintendent  smile  at  Willetts,  "it  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  adage  that  a  little 
kindness  now  and  then  brings  profit  to  the  best 
of  men.  I  help  the  Exploitation  Company; 
the  Exploitation  Company  helped  me." 

"But,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  troubled 
frown,  "  was  that  quite  " 

"  Honest  ?  "  said  Carfew  gravely.  "  I'm 
afraid  it  wasn't ;  in  fact,  I  refused  the 
information,  but  they  insisted.  I  pointed 
out  how  reprehensible  it  was — how,  if  it  was 
discovered,  they  would  feel  the  draught." 

The  board-room  door  opened,  and  Parker 
came  in. 

He  smiled  a  greeting  to  the  girl. 

"  They  tell  me  you  are  making  money," 
he  said  pleasantly.  "  I've  just  met  young 
Tempton.  He's  going  to  give  you  best.  As 
to  this  young  man,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Carfew,  "  he  will  be  a  millionaire." 

Carfew  was  deferentially  silent.  He  had 
a  particular  desire  to  hear  himself  praised 
before  the  girl. 

"  You've  no  idea  how  versatile  our  young 
friend  is,"  said  Parker.  "  Tobbins — he'll 
make  a  fortune  here.  There's  his  Exploitation 
Publicity  Company.  You  make  that  pay, 
too,  don't  you,  Carfew  ?  " 

"  That's  a  very  bad  cough  of  yours, 
Mr.  Carfew,"  said  the  girl.  "  Did  vou  feel 
the  draught,  too  ?  " 


EVENING   UP  THE  RIVER. 

DEYOND  the  town,  beyond  the  rushing  mill,  • 
*^     Beyond  the  purple  bridge,  Iil<:e  great  black  bars, 
The  close=shorn  pollards,  standing  gaunt  and  still. 
Are  mirrored  in  a  shower  of  shimmering  stars. 

Toward  the  red  West  the  gentle  night  is  creeping, 

A  pallid  moon  steals  softly  up  the  sky; 
The  breezes  die,  the  rustling  reeds  are  sleeping. 

And  the  dim  river  whispers  wearily. 

M.  A.  LEWIS. 


The  Fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright. 


By  albert  KINROSS, 

Author  of  "  Joan  of  Garioch^'  "  The  Love  BroJcers,''  etc. 

V.   A  VISIT  TO  BOHEMIA. 


T  was  a  positively 
mad  thing  to  do, 
yet  the  uniform 
success  of  all  Vir- 
ginia's experiments 
may  have  made 
her  reckless ;  and, 
besides,  she  wanted 
to  see  an  English 
seaside  resort  before 
going  home  again. 
And  was  there  any  other  way  of  doing 
this  and  earning  her  living  as  she  went 
along  ?  She  could  think  of  none.  And 
Mr.  Saxe  said  it  was  so  easy — a  rehearsal 
in  the  morning,  after  you  had  had  your 
dip  in  tl^e  '  briny — he  always  spoke  of 
it  as  "  the  briny,"  just  as  he  always  would 
describe  the  sun  as  "  the  solar  system." 
"  Plenty  of  solar  system  to-day,  Miss  Bright," 
was  how  he  would  begin  a  conversation. 
But  let  us  finish  with  Virginia's  duties.  There 
was  the  rehearsal ;  and  then  all  the  afternoon 
would  be  her  own  till  the  show  opened, 
which  occurrence  took  place  every  evening  at 
eight  o'clock.  "  I  give  'em  time  to  masticate," 
said  Mr.  Saxe,  "  and  from  eight  till  bed-time 
they've  got  to  listen  to  me.  At  ten  o'clock 
sharp  you'll  be  free.  Miss  Bright,  and  then 
you  can  do  what  you  jolly  well  please.  I 
usually  wash  my  togs,  change  my  face,  and 
have  a  drink.  Three  pound  a  week's  the 
salary — ten  bob  a  day — and  you  can  spend  it 
how  you  like  and  when  you  like.  You  find 
your  own  feet  out  of  it,  meaning  your  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  have  to  be  silk — real 
silk,  mind  you,  and  no  deception — and  we 
provide  the  rest  of  the  costume,  which  is  a 
she-pierrot  suit  and  hat  in  black  satin,  and 
very  tasty.  Miss  Clyde's  is  vacant.  If  it 
don't  fit,  you  can  alter  it ;  and  if  it  does,  so 
much  the  better,  and  so  many  bob  to  the 
good.  I  always  talk  a  lot  at  the  time.  It 
keeps  the  show  moving  ;  and  habit  becomes 
nature,  and  nature  is  something  you  can't 
get  away  from,  however  much  you  try.  I 
always  talk  a  lot  of  bally  rot — you  must 
overlook  it." 

Virginia    had    met    Mr.  Saxe    in  the 


Fairbrass  Tea  Gardens,  where,  for  the  time 
being,  she  was  a  waitress  and  he  a  regular 
customer.  "  I  like  to  steal  away  from  'em 
in  the  afternoon,"  he  had  said  ;  "  pierrots  get 
on  my  nerves." 

Virginia  was  amused  at  Mr.  Saxe,  and  he, 
it  seemed,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Virginia. 
Indeed,  he  had  proposed  to  her  in  writing, 
for,  as  he  explained,  there  was  no  other  way 
of  doing  it,  so  long  as  she  stuck  to  her  job 
at  the  tea-gardens,  as  he  had  to  be  back  at 
Stone-on-Sea  by  seven  o'clock,  in  time  for 
the  show  and  a  bit  over,  and  it  was  only 
by  getting  out  here  before  the  rush  that 
he  could  even  manage  a  little  polite 
conversation.  .  .  . 

Virginia  had  declined  the  offer  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  "I'd  like  to  see  an  English 
seaside  place  "  she  had  added  thoughtfully, 
"  for  I'm  really  an  American  tourist,  and  I 
like  seeing  everything  that's  going." 

"  Tourist "  echoed  Mr.  Saxe. 

"  Yes  ;  only  I  had  my  touring  money 
stolen  almost  as  soon  as  I  landed.  I  left  it 
in  my  trunk,  and  a  German  waiter  at  the 
hotel  forced  the  trunk  and  stole  the  money." 

''Very  clever  of  him — very  smart,"  said 
Mr.  Saxe.  "I  mean  very  bad  of  him  to 
steal,  of  course — of  course — but  very  smart 
to  get  away  with  it.    He  got  away  ?  " 

"Clean,"  replied  Virginia.  "So  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  on  being  a  tourist,  and  to 
earn  my  living  as  I  went  along.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I'm  waiting  on  you  at 
these  tea-gardens — see  ?  " 

Mr.  Saxe  saw  it  quite  plainly.  "  You 
won't  marry  me  just  yet,"  he  pursued  ;  "  but 
perhaps  you'd  take  another  job  ?  I  could 
offer  you  an  easier  one  than  this." 

The  nature  of  the  job  transpired.  Mr. 
Saxe  was  at  Stone-on-Sea  with  his  own  troupe 
of  pierrots  ;  and  "  I  always  have  room  for 
a  little  'un,"  was  how  he  expressed  it. 

"I  can't  dance  or  sing  or  do  anything, 
except  recite,"  replied  Virginia. 

"  Recite  !  "  groaned  Mr.  Saxe.  "  That'd 
about  finish  it.  No,  my  dear  — ^it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  addressed  her  as  "  my 
dear,"  and  he  stuck  to  it  ever  afterwards — 
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"  no,  my  dear,  all  youVe  got  to  do  is  to 
look  pretty,  to  wear  a  she-pierrot  suit,  and 
to  sing  in  the  choruses.  We  do  the  rest. 
You'd  be  the  best-looking  member  of  the 
gang.  Your  business  would  be  to  attract 
— attract  all  the  young  fellers.  You'd 
strike  'em — just  as  you  struck  me— and  I'm 
not  easily  stricken,  my  dear — seldom  more'n 
twice  in  a  blue  moon." 

"  Wait,"  replied  Virginia  ;  "  perhaps  I'll 
join  you."  And  to-day,  seeing  her  way  clear 
and  nothing  to  detain  her,  she  had  come  to 
terms  with  Mr.  Saxe. 

Three  pounds  a  week  was  far  too  generous 
and  more  than  she  was  worth.  That 
fidgeted  her  a  little.  "  Can  you  really 
afford  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Afford  it !  "  snapped  Mr.  Saxe.  "  That's 
where  you  of  the  poor  paying  public  show 
your  ignorance — forgive  my  being  so  rude, 
my  dear.  You'll  have  to  go  to  a  boarding- 
house  to  live.  At  this  time  o'  year  you  won't 
get  in  under  thirty-five  shillings,  not  at 
Stone-on-Sea.  You  must  drink  something 
with  your  meals — there  goes  another  five 
bob.  The  rest's  pocket-money,  and  you've 
got  to  find  your  feet  and  ankles — real  silk, 
remember,  and  none  of  that  cotton  stuff 
Miss  Formby  tried  to  cheat  me  with.  You'll 
be  one  of  Saxe's  Royal  Pierrots — think  of 
that,  my  dear  !  " 

Virginia  thought  of  that,  and  of  a  good 
deal  more  besides.  Firstly,  she  thought  that 
Mr.  Saxe,  though  glib  and  amusing,  was  a 
vulgar  little  wretch  and  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
secondly,  she  thought  that  in  her  trunk  were 
two  pairs  of  black  silk  stockings  and  a  pair 
of  black  satin  slippers  that  w^ould  do  ;  and, 
thirdly,  she  was  sure  that  she  was  going  to 
Stone-on-Sea  whatever  happened  ;  and  that, 
if  at  rehearsal  and  from  eight  to  ten  of  an 
evening  she  were  one  of  Mr.  Saxe's  Koyal 
Pierrots,  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  generously 
placed  at  her  disposal,  would  make  up  for 
this  trivial  inconvenience. 

From  the  Fairbrass  Tea  Gardens  Virginia 
and  her  trunk  had  departed  in  a  fly  ;  from 
the  station  the  journey  to  Stone-on-Sea  had 
occupied  but  a  brief  half -hour.  Mr.  Saxe 
had  engaged  a  room  for  her  at  a  moderate 
boarding-house.  It  was  called  The  High- 
lands, though  why  so  called,  imagination 
could  not  fathom  nor  fancy  plumb.  It  was  a 
grey  stucco  boarding-house  directly  facing  a 
shingly  beach  and  the  sad  sea  waves .  Yo  u  could 
walk  out  of  the  dining-room  windows  and 
cross  a  road,  from  w^hich  you  stepped  straight 
down  on  to  the  pebbles,  and  continued  till 
you  reached  the  water.    For  bathing  nothing 


could  be  more  comfortable  ;  for  subsequent 
drying  and  dressing  nothing  more  con- 
venient. 

Virginia's  trunk  was  carried  upstairs  by 
the  busman  and  an  agile  youth  who  seemed 
to  be  a  servitor  of  the  establishment.  The 
lady  of  the  house,  or,  rather,  the  two  ladies, 
presented  themselves  as  the  Misses  Booth. 
"  Ordinarily  speaking,"  they  explained,  "  we 
do  not  take  in  pierrots,  but  Mr.  Saxe  assured 
us  that  you  were  quite  different  from  the 
usual,  and  had  your  own  private  income,  and 
only  did  it  because  you  w^ere  stage-struck, 
which  we  quite  understand.  And  as  long  as 
you  keep  regular  hours  and  are  punctual  at 
meals,  excepting  dinner,  which  you'll  have 
to  have  early  because  of  the  performance, 
and  there'll  be  a  little  cold  supper  laid  out 
afterwards — Mr.  Saxe  explained  it  all,  and 
we  quite  understand.  This  is  your  room. 
Miss  Bright,  facing  the  sea,  and  catching  the 
sun  all  morning  and  afternoon,  though  it 
fades  the  carpet  and  shrivels  the  furniture. 
You'd  best  leave  the  blinds  down  when  you 
aren't  actually  in  the  room."  The  two 
ladies  buzzed  round  Virginia  as  though  they 
were  never  going  to  stop. 

"  Why,  they're  almost  a  match  for  Mr. 
Saxe  !  "  she  reflected,  as  soon  as  she  was  left 
alone.  "  And  he's  been  telling  them  a  pack 
of  fibs  as  usual.  It  was  crazy  of  me  to 
come  ;  but  now  I'm  at  a  real  English  seaside 
place,"  she  ended,  "  and  I  guess  I'm  going 
out  to  have  a  look  round." 

A  band  was  playing  in  an  enclosure  where 
you  paid  a  penny  to  go  in,  and  another  penny 
for  a  chair,  unless  you  wanted  to  promenade 
and  stare  at  people  ;  and,  even  when  sitting 
down,  you  could  stare  quite  comfortably, 
though  only  at  the  promenaders  instead  of 
at  everybody  concerned.  Such  seemed  to 
be  the  main  diversion  at  Stone-on-Sea  during 
this  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  and  Virginia 
paid  her  two  pennies  and  stared.  There  was 
also  some  music — naturally. 

It  was  months  since  she  had  seen  so  many 
people  all  at  once,  and  it  interested  her  as 
much  as  any  theatre.  She  sat  and  watched 
them — swells,  real  and  imitation,  ladies  with 
lap-dogs,  people  in  bath-chairs,  and  those 
who  walked,  loud  people  and  quiet  people — 
there  seemed  no  end  to  them. 

"  So  here  you  are,  my  dear — I've  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  !  "  And  Mr.  Saxe, 
genial,  dramatic,  as  was  only  fitting  in  a 
local  idol  and  celebrity,  plumped  down  beside 
her  and  mopped  his  heated  brow.  His  old- 
young  face,  the  varied,  cynical  face  of  the 
born  comedian,  had  appeared  suddenly  from 
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nowhere  in  particular.  "  Been  here  long  ?  " 
he  ended. 

Virginia  described  her  arrival,  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  told  so  many  fibs  at  the 
boarding-house. 

"We  have  to  do  it — it  makes  'em  talk," 
he  explained  ;  "and  talk  is  advertisement, 
and  advertisement  is  the  breath  of  life,  and 
the  breath  of  life  is — er — the  breath  of  life. 
You're  coming  to  the  show  this  evening  ? 
You'll  sit  in  front  and  see  us,  and  come 
behind  and  be  introduced.  And  there's  your 
costume  to  take  home.  You've  got  the  silk 
stockings  ?  " 

"  Eeal  silk,'*  laughed  Virginia — "  two 
pairs." 

"  Right  you  are,  then.  To-morrow  at 
tw^elve  you  attend  rehearsal ;  to-night  at 
eight  you'll  be  at  the  show.  Here's  a  ticket 
— saves  you  asking.  Now,  with  your  per- 
mission, I'll  show  you  the  theatre  —  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  my  dear.  It's  really  an 
eyesore  stuck  out  on  their  giddy  front — 
wooden  sides,  canvas  roof,  electric  light, 
rainproof,  dustproof — seats  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  and  standing  room  for 
seventy." 

Mr.  Saxe  rattled  on,  and  led  Virginia  to 
the  theatre,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
been  most  accurately  described.  It  was  like 
a  large  barn,  with  a  canvas  roof  instead  of 
tiles,  and  all  over  the  entry  were  pasted  bills 
announcing  the  merits,  doings,  and  divers 
antics  of  Mr.  Saxe.  "  I  write  'em  myself," 
he  explained,  "  that's  why  they're  so  flattering, 
which  reminds  me  that  the  printer  hasn't 
been  paid,  and  isn't  at  all  flattering.  Cuss 
him  !  "  cried  Mr.  Saxe.  "  Now  I  depart," 
he  added.  And  depart  he  did,  waving  a 
hand  and  leaving  Virginia  standing  outside 
the  Bijou  Theatre. 

She  strolled  home  easily,  changed  her 
dress,  and  came  downstairs  at  seven  o'clock, 
to  find  the  Highlanders  all  ready  for  dinner, 
and  each  Miss  Booth  at  the  head  of  a  long 
table.  The  agile  youth  who  had  assisted 
with  her  trunk  was  now  transformed  into  a 
w^aiter,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Fritz. 
Virginia's  purpose  in  the  present  scheme  of 
things  seemed  widely  known — indeed,  w^as 
audibly  discussed. 

"  She  looks  most  ladyhke — not  at  all  like 
an  actress,"  whispered  one  lady. 

"  You  can  never  tell — it's  often  the  quiet 
ones  that  are  the  worst,"  responded  another. 

The  gentlemen  were  more  cautious,  and 
those  unattached  examined  Virginia  with 
approval,  while  one  young  man  attempted 
to  catch  her  eye.    When  he  caught  it,  it 


was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  eye  that  he  was 
after.  The  meal  over,  Virginia  set  out  for 
the  theatre. 

She  had  a  front  seat,  and  Mr.  Saxe  winked 
at  her  wdien  she  came  in,  and  then  proceeded 
attentively  to  scan  the  ceiling.  A  tenor  was 
warbling,  so  at  the  moment  he  was  more  or 
less  disengaged,  his  small  person  disposed  on 
a  barrel  marked  "  Oysters,"  and  clad  in  a 
white  pierrot  suit.  The  tenor,  too,  wore 
white,  as  did  the  other  men  ;  the  three 
ladies  were  in  black  satin,  with  the  famous 
silk  stockings  and  satin  shoes. 

It  was  a  very  third-rate  performance  in  a 
theatre  half  empty,  with  much  the  usual 
programme  of  song  and  dance  and  quips 
and  sketches  ;  and,  given  high  spirits  and 
lots  of  "  go,"  it  might  really  have  been  as 
amusing  as  such  performances  ever  are. 
Yet,  leaving  out  Mr.  Saxe,  who  worked 
heroically,  nobody's  spirits  were  high,  nor 
was  there  any  "go"  about  these  dismal 
pierrots.  Vainly  the  little  man  gagged  and 
sang  and  capered  ;  the  thing  hung  fire,  and 
Virginia  felt  cold.  The  tenor's  voice  was 
good  but  expressionless,  the  ladies  were  dolls, 
the  second  comedian  a  dreary  bore,  the 
pianist  a  mechanic.  When  it  w^as  finished, 
Virginia  went  round  and  tried  to  offer  her 
congratulations. 

"  Rotten,  aren't  they  ? "  responded  Mr. 
Saxe. 

Common  politeness  forbade  Virginia's 
replying  to  their  poor  daubed  faces. 

"  If  you  hadn't  had  your  proper  pay  for  a 
month,  and  was  in  debt  all  round,  you'd  be 
rotten  ! "  sung  out  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Now,  then,  Polly,  no  back  answers  ! " 
from  Mr.  Saxe.  "  If  I  say  you're  rotten, 
you  are  rotten.  Where's  Miss  Bright's 
costume  ? " 

The  black  satin  "  she-pierrot  suit "  was 
produced  and  given  over  to  Virginia. 

"If  you  want  any  help,"  said  Polly,  "I 
know  where  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  a  sewing- 
machine." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Virginia,  her  heart 
sinking  wdth  each  fresh  discovery.  She  had 
burnt  her  boats  behind  her,  and  Saxe's  Royal 
Pierrots  seemed  to  be  anything  but  royal. 

She  refused  Mr.  Saxe's  proffered  escort — 
he  had  to  "  wash  his  togs  and  change  his 
face"  first — and  went  off  limply  to  The 
Higlilands  and  an  uneasy  bed. 

A  dip  in  the  sea  had  refreshed  her.  She 
had  made  friends  with  children  and  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  sand-castles  and  the 
digging  out  of  lakes  concocted  with  a  spade 
and  pail.    She  was  herself  again  by  noon 
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next  morning,  and  ready  for  rehearsal  or 
whatever  Fate  might  have  in  store.  This 
respite  on  the  beach,  amid  nursemaids,  happy 
families,  and  buoyant  youth,  had  been  a 
tonic,  and,  after  all,  that  was  why  she  had 
come— to  stay  for  a  while  at  an  English 
seaside  place,  and  not  to  be  bothered  by 
Mr.  Saxe  and  his  troupe  of  pierrots. 

She  had  almost  forgotten  them,  and  then 
she  remembered.  She  said  good-bye  to  the 
children  and  the  castles  that  were  melting 
before  the  rising  tide,  and  made  for  a 
flight  of  steps  hj  which  one  ascended  to  the 
asphalt  of  the  parade.  And  there  stood 
Mr.  Saxe,  evidently  awaiting  her,  smiling 
his  professional  smile  and  shaven  very  close 
and  clean. 

"  Morning,  my  dear — morning,"  he  greeted 
her.  "Not  much  wrong  with  the  solar 
system — eh  ?  " 

"  Good  morning,"  replied  Virginia.  "  I 
haven't  tried  on  my  costume  yet." 

"  Pitch  it  in  the  sea — abolish  it — hang 
the  costume  ! " 

Virginia's  astonishment  was  obvious. 

"  Why  "  she  began. 

"  liook  here,"  pursued  Mr.  Saxe,  "  you 
and  I  are  going  to  have  a  talk— a  real 
heart  to  hearter." 

"  And  the  rehearsal  ?  " 

"  Pitch  that  in  the  briny  ocean— abolish 
that !  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Virginia.  "  Let's  talk, 
then." 

They  moved  away  to  a  moderately  deserted 
spot — it  was  the  same  enclosure  where  the 
band  played  every  evening.  Here  were 
empty  seats,  a  general  emptiness,  and  here 
Mr.  Saxe  began  anew  in  earnest. 

"  I'm  done  with  Stone-on-Sea  and  pierrot- 
ing,"  he  announced.  "  Last  night  finished 
me.  I've  stood  it  long  enough.  I'm  going 
back  to  London  by  the  1.5,  and  you're 
coming,  too.  We'll  get  married  ;  we'll  drop 
it.  I'm  sure  of  a  good  crib  in  the  autumn 
—  the  real  thing,  and  not  this  fooling  about 
in  bijou  theatres.  There's  a  new  musical 
comedy  coming  along  next  month  " 

Virginia  was  beginning  to  understand. 

"  So  this  is  what  all  your  promises  meant  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Aren't  I  doing  better  than  I  promised  ?  " 

"  And  the  three  pounds  a  week — no  wonder 
you  were  so  generous  !  " 

"  Might  have  made  it  ten,  mightn't  I  ?  " 
he  laughed. 

"  Mr.  Saxe,  you  are  an  utter  scoundrel." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  he. 
"  You  saw  our  show  last  night.  Now,  could 


anybody  do  anything  with  a  gang  like 
that  ?  " 

"  You  picked  them,  and  you  haven't  paid 
them — no  wonder,  the  poor  things  !  " 

"  'Poor  things '  about  expresses  it,"  grinned 
Mr.  Saxe,  and  then  continued  with :  "  I 
haven't  paid  the  rent  either,  nor  the  electric 
light,  nor  the  hire  of  the  piano,  nor  the 
printer — it's  about  time  I  went." 

"  My,  you  are  the  most  awful  blackguard  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all — you're  exaggera- 
ting. Look  here,"  flashed  Mr.  Saxe,  "if 
that  gang  of  mine  hadn't  let  me  down,  I'd 
have  paid  everybody.  I  work  like  a  black — 
why  can't  they  ?  If  they're  incompetent, 
they've  got  to  pay  for  it." 

"  Have  you  told  them  that  you're  leaving  ?  " 

"  Not  much  !  "  And  Mr.  Saxe  smiled  his 
weary,  ape-like  smile.  "They'll  find  out 
soon  enough,"  he  added  ;  "  I  suppose  they're 
all  there  now,  waiting." 

"  And  you  expected  me  to  go  off  with  you 
and  get  married  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I've  been  counting  on — 
that's  why  I  didn't  clear  out  earlier.  It's 
really  a  compliment,  my  dear,  a  very  great 
compliment.  You're  taking  it  too  seriously, 
my  dear,  much  too  seriously." 

Virginia  had  risen  and  was  about  to  go 
her  way. 

Mr.  Saxe  placed  a  friendly  but  detaining 
hand  upon  her  sleeve. 

"  If  you  touch  me,  I'll  box  your  ears  !  "  she 
said,  standing  over  the  little  man  and  quite 
prepared  to  be  as  good  as  her  word. 

He  drew  back  hastily,  murmuring  :  "  I  say. 
Miss  Bright— I  say  !  " 

Virginia  looked  at  him  for  the  last  time. 
"  I  knew  you  weren't  to  be  trusted,"  she 
ended  ;  "  it  serves  me  right." 

From  the  enclosure  she  went  back  to  the 
parade,  leaving  Mr.  Saxe  in  possession.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  argue  further  or  to  follow 
her.  She  walked  on  rapidly,  right  along  the 
front  of  Stone-on-Sea,  and  then  back  again 
as  far  as  the  Bijou  Theatre. 

Within  that  edifice  waited  the  six  pierrots — 
the  second  comedian,  the  gloomy  pianist, 
the  wooden  tenor,  and  Polly  and  her  two 
associates. 

"  Seen  Mr.  Saxe  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  he's  going  to  bolt  and  leave  us 
all  stranded.  He's  going  to  London.  He 
owes  everybody  money  and  can't  pay." 

"  Because  he  spends  it  all  upon  himself," 
cried  Polly,  "  strutting  about  and  doing  the 
grand  in  the  hotels  !  We  did  well  at  first, 
before  he  got  to  asking  us  to  wait  and  putting 
us  off  with  promises." 
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The  tenor  nodded,  the  second  comedian 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  so  did  the  two 
young  ladies. 

"  Is  he  actually  gone  ? "  inquired  the 
pianist. 

"  He's  taking  the  1.5.'' 


account,  and  divide  the  money  and  get  rich  ?  " 
Virginia's  optimism  had  returned,  and  it  was 
a  mood  that  proved  infectious. 

"  A  fine  idea  ! "  exclaimed  the  pianist. 
And,  "  Socialism — I  always  was  a  Socialist," 
piped  the  comedian.  And,  "  Equal  shares  !  " 


"'A  lot  of  sharks  yourselves!'  she  had  cried." 


"  Then  it's  all  over,"  announced  the  second 
comedian,  who  alone  of  the  party  still 
possessed  a  watch  and  chain. 

Virginia  was  thinking. 

"You  did  well  at  first,  till  he  stopped 
paying  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

Again  the  company  reiterated  its  assurances. 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  we  go  on  without 
him  ?  Why  can't  we  be  pierrots  on  our  own 


cried  one  of  the  girls.  But  here  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  man  who  asked  for 
Mr.  Saxe. 

"  Bolted,"  replied  Polly—"  he's  bolted." 

The  man  explained  that  he  was  from  the 
electric  light  company,  and  that,  if  he  wasn't 
paid  at  once,  there  would  be  no  light  that 
evening  nor  any  other  evening. 

"  That  settles  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  tenor. 
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"  Knocked  out  —  a  fair  knock-out !  " 
lamented  poor  Pollj. 

Virginia  kept  her  bead. 

"  AVe'll  call  round  and  see  jou,"  she  said 
bravely.  "  I  dare  say  we  can  raise  the  money 
among  ourselves." 

She  was  alone  in  this  view,  however  ;  for, 
"  Raise  my  aunt ! "  muttered  the  second 
comedian,  and  "  We're  done  —  we're  done 
brown  ! "  moaned  another  authority,  as 
Virginia  passed  with  their  visitor  to  the  door. 

She  came  back  promptly  to  the  place  of 
desolation.  "  There's  the  rent  and  the 
printer  and  the  piano  hire  to  pay  as  well," 
she  announced.  "  We'd  best  be  business- 
like, if  we're  going  on  with  our  scheme." 

"  I'm  all  for  business,"  agreed  the  second 
comedian. 

"Perhaps  you'll  let  Miss— Miss  Polly  " 

pursued  Virginia. 

"  Polly  Levander,  but  I  don't  mind," 
interpolated  that  young  personage. 

"Perhaps  you'll  let  Miss  Levander  and 
me  go  round  and  see  everybody.  Maybe 
we'll  be  able  to  fix  up  something  if  we're 
straightforward  and  prepared  to  work.  Will 
you  others  agree  that,  if  we  can  get  the  light 
and  rent  and  piano  and  printing,,  you'll  go 
on,  and  it'll  be  share  and  share  alike  ?  You'll 
stand  by  that  ?  " 

As  previously,  there  was  not  a  single  dis- 
sentient. All  that  these  pierrots  wanted,  it 
seemed,  was  to  be  given  a  fair  chance.  There- 
and  then  it  was  agreed  that  the  pianist,  as 
the  most  disinterested  party  and  the  least 
likely  to  push  himself  forward,  should  select 
the  evening's  programme  in  consultation  with 
one  of  the  young  ladies  ;  that  Virginia  and 
Polly  should  depart  forthwith  and  attend 
to  the  business  aspects  of  the  show  ;  and 
that  they  should  all  reassemble  on  the'  .sauie 
spot  at  five  o'clock,  to  hear  Virginia's  report, 
and  learn  whether  there  was  going  to  be  any 
show  at  all. 

Virginia's  proposal  to  the  various  creditors, 
seconded  by  Polly  Levander,  w^as  brief  and 
statesmanlike.  The  new  and  reconstructed 
company  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
debts  of  Mr.  Saxe.  All  fresh  obligations, 
however,  would  be  a  first  charge  on  the 
evening's  takings,  paid  nightly  and  spot 
cash  to  a  local  nominee,  who  could  be  right 
there  and  in  the  theatre  to  see  that  all  was 
fair  and  square.  They  could  take  this  offer 
or  leave  it.  Either  they  would  get  nothing 
at  all,  for  at  this  late  time  in  the  season  no 
one  else  would  hire  the  Bijou  Theatre,  or 
else  they  must  put  up  with  what  Virginia 
and  Polly  were  empowered  to  offer.  ...  By 


five  o'clock  the  two  ladies  were  able  to 
report  victory  all  along  the  line. 

For  a  week  Virginia  was  entirely  and 
hopefully  absorbed  in  her  new  career.  After 
the  morning's  dip  and  an  hour's  playtime, 
off  she  would  go  to  rehearsal,  often  rehearsing 
again  during  the  afternoon.  She  was  adapt- 
ing herself  to  the  business,  and  doing  her 
level  best  with  it ;  and  as  every  woman 
worthy  of  the  name  is  an  actress  born,  there 
were  moments  when  she  felt  a  real  vocation. 
Polly  and  she  had  tackled  the  costume,  and 
produced  quite  an  elegant  fit.  Polly  had 
shown  her  how  to  move  and  sing  ;  and 
Virginia,  for  her  part,  had  ventured  on 
several  little  recitations  that  were  received 
respectfully — indeed,  with  some  applause. 
They  were  paying  their  rent  and  light  and 
piano  hire  and  the  printer,  and  every  evening 
there  had  been  a  little  ready  money  to  divide. 
They  hoped  it  would  grow  ;  Virginia  was 
sure  it  would  grow.  Instead  of  growing, 
however,  it  began  to  dwindle,  and  now  on 
some  evenings  it  amounted  to  nothing  at 
all.  Ten  days  after  their  opening,  a  deeper 
gloom  than  ever  settled  upon  the  company. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we're  not 
much  good,"  said  Polly,  sizing  up  the 
situation.  "  Though  we  mean  well  and  do 
our  best,  we're  a  poor  lot." 

Virginia  had  to  admit  it. 

"  We  can't  do  a  sketch  for  nuts — it  don't 
hold  together.  And  when  our  funny  man 
thinks  he's  funny,  he's  chronic  ;  and  that 
there  tenor's  too  high  class — singing  grand 
opera  bits  the  other  night  before  anybody 
could  stop  him — him  and  the  pianist !  " 

Virginia  had  to  admit  that  as  well. 

"And  them  two  girls— always  thinking 
about  themselves  and  how  they're  looking 
to-night!  " 

Virginia  had  to  admit  evervthing. 

"  That  Mr.  Saxe,"  pursued  Polly  wistfully, 
"  was  real  clever." 

They  gave  Mr.  Saxe  his  due.  Under 
his  guidance  and  direction  the  show  had 
prospered  for  a  space,  till  he  took  to  what 
Polly  called  "  imposing "  on  them ;  and 
now,  without  him,  they  were  utterly  at  sea. 

"  There's  nobody  to  hold  it  together  now," 
concluded  Polly,  "and  you  can't  run  a 
pierrot  show  on  solos." 

It  was  only  too  true,  and  again  Virginia 
nodded. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  second  comedian 
vanished  ;  on  the  twelfth  day  one  of  the 
young  ladies  disappeared.  The  remaining 
members,  as  was  only  natural,  failed  miserably 
that  evening,  and,  the  show  over,  and  with 
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the  honourable  exception  of  Polly  Levander, 
they  pitched  into  Virginia.  "  If  yon  hadn't 
persuaded  us  !  "  began  the  remaining  young 
lady.  "  Running  the  show  for  that  blooming 
gasworks  and  company — nobody  else  has  got 
anything  out  of  it !  "  declared  the  tenor.  "  If 
I'd  had  the  railway  fare,  I'd  have  gone  long 
ago — that's  what's  keeping  me,"  muttered 
the  pianist.  "  We'd  all  get  out  of  it  if  we 
could — singing  for  nothing,  and  handing 
what  we  do  earn  over  to  a  lot  of  sharks  ! " 
resumed  the  young  lady.  ...  A  sovereign 
apiece  in  their  pockets,  it  seemed,  and  they 
would  all  be  oflP.  Polly  Levander,  alone  of 
the  thin  remnant,  had  refused  to  accept  a 
farthing  from  Virginia.  "A  lot  of  sharks 
yourselves  !  "  she  had  cried,  watching  them 
divide  the  meagre  contents  of  that  little 
purse. 

Virginia  had  given  them  what  she  had — 
not  what  she  could  spare,  but  what  she  had. 
She  wondered  next  how  she  would  be  able  to 
face  The  Highlands  and  the  Misses  Booth. 
So  far,  though  she  had  often  been  perilously 
near  to  zer6,  she  had  avoided  debt ;  so  far, 
she  had  always  managed  to  keep  her  head 
above  water  and  a  few  spare  coins  in  hand. 

One  point  of  light  there  was,  however,  in 
all  her  pain  as  she  trudged  homeward,  a 
feeble  enough  spark,  but  yet  something 
might  come  of  it. 

She  had  dined  early  that  evening,  as  had 
been  arranged,  and  Fritz,  the  handy-man 
and  waiter,  was  in  attendance. 

"  I'm  going  to  de  teater  one  efening,"  he 
had  ventured,  offering  the  vegetables. 

"  What  are  you,  Fritz,"  replied  Virginia, 
"a  Swiss,  a  Dutchman,  or  a  German  ?  " 

"A  Chairman,"  responded  Fritz,  with 
subdued  pride. 

"  Ever  feel  homesick,  same  as  me — any 
friends  to  go  and  visit  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  guzzen — ^he  vos  a  vaiter,  too." 
And  then  Fritz  named  the  cathedral  city  in 
which  Virginia's  money  had  been  stolen,  and 
even  the  very  hotel.  "  He  vos  a  vaiter," 
continued  Fritz,  "  put  dis  sommer  he  go  to 
London  and  start  a  puziness  for  himself — 
him  and  a  bartner — a  Chairman  restaurant 
and  peer-hall.    It's  in  Soho." 

Virginia's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  :  "  With 
my  money ! "  She  restrained  herself, 
however,  and  let  young  Fritz  run  on.  It 
w\as  not  often  that  one  of  the  boarders 
treated  him  so  humanly,  and,  besides, 
conversation  improved  one's  EngHsh.  He 
w^as  not  backward  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity. 

"  Dey're  in  Tean  Street,  Soho,"  continued 


Fritz  ;  "  dat's  somevhere  in  London.  De 
Sanct  Hubertus  dey  call  de  restaurant,  and 
he's  changed  his  name  as  veil.  He  used  to 
pe  Carl  Schneider ;  now  he  call  himself 
Paul  Fleischmann — you  couldn't  do  dat  in 
Chairmany.  Dat's  de  sanct  dat  look  after 
hunting-mens,  and  he  geep  Pavarian  peer." 

"  Paul  Fleischmann,  at  the  St.  Hubertus 
Restaurant  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  He's 
your  cousin  ?  I  must  remember  that  in 
case  I  ever  go  to  London  and  want  some 
Bavarian  beer.  Please  write  it  down  for 
me  ?" 

Delighted  and  unsuspecting,  Fritz  hastened 
to  obey. 

So  now,  with  all  her  money  gone  and 
everything  over  at  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
Virginia's  mind  had  fastened  on  this 
conversation.  Something  might  come  of  it ; 
or,  again,  something  might  not.  It  was  a 
hope — it  was  at  least  a  hope  ;  and,  hoping 
further,  she  resolved  that  she  would  make  a 
clean  breast  of  things  to  the  Misses  Booth, 
who,  she  felt  sure,  would  not  be  too  hard  on 
her.  In  England,  so  far,  nobody  had  been 
hard  on  her,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Saxe  and  his 
troupe  of  pierrots,  and  they,  being  Bohemians, 
hardly  counted,  and  belonged  to  Bohemia 
and  not  at  all  to  here. 

She  began  her  story  after  breakfast,  when 
most  of  the  Highlanders  had  disposed 
themselves  upon  the  beach.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  two  Misses  Booth  were  always 
grumpy  in  the  mornings  and  barely 
tolerable  by  lunch. 

"  So  you  haven't  a  private  income  of  your 
own,  and  you  didn't  only  do  it  because  you 
were  stage-struck,"  they  snorted,  without 
giving  her  time  to  finish.  "Why,  you're 
just  a  common  pierrot,  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  them  1 " 

"  I  never  told  you  all  that." 

"You  never  contradicted  it,"  they  shouted ; 
"  and  you  staying  on  in  a  good  room  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  asked  for,  and  we 
turned  them  away,  and  you  always  leaving 
the  blind  up  in  the  afternoon  unless  one  of 
us  goes  up  to  see  that  it's  pulled  down — 
fading  the  carpet  like  that,  and  the  wall- 
paper, and  wilting  up  the  furniture.  And 
now  you  can't  pay  us  " 

"If  you  wait,  you'll  have  everything. 
I've  friends — ^I've  friends  at  home  who 
could  buy  up  yonr  old  boarding-house  and 
not  feel  it." 

"  That's  what  they  all  say,"  replied  the 
elder  Miss  Booth,  folding  her  hands  on  her 
waistline,  and  standing  firm  on  her  feet  and 
pressing  her  lips  together.    "  Miss  Bright," 
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she  concluded,  "  you  must  leave  our 
house  this  very  day ;  and  if  you  don't 
find  the  money,  you  must  leave  your 
trunk." 

"  A  common  pierrot,"  added  the  second 
Miss  Booth,  "and  starting  on  us  in  the 
morning,  and  me  so  dyspeptic  !    To  think. 

that  a  common  pierrot  "    And  her  face 

grew  purple.  "  No,  she  must  go ;  and  she 
shan't  have  her  trunk  !  " 

Virginia  began  to  laugh. 

"  Laughing  at  us,  too  !  "  they  cried. 

"  I'll  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
keep  my  trunk.  What  could  I  do  with  it 
if  you  turn  me  out  ?  I  can't  carry  it  round 
with  me." 

"  You  leave  it  here,  and,  if  you  don't  settle 
in  a  week,  it'll  go  to  auction  ;  and  if  you're 


not  out  of  our  house  by  dinner-time,  we'll 
call  the  police  !  A  common  pierrot !  "  And 
they  left  her. 

Fritz,  standing  in  the  doorway,  looked  his 
pity  and  commiseration. 

"  Haven't  you  any  work  to  do  ? "  they 
scowled  at  him. 

Virginia  was  alone.  Upstairs,  in  her 
room,  she  placed  a  few  things  in  her  little 
handbag,  and  fastened  her  trunk  that  was 
to  stay  in  pawn.  After  that  she  would  go 
and  say  good-bye  to  Polly  Levander,  and 
take  a  last  look  at  cheerful  Stone-on-Sea. 
And  then  what  would  become  of  her  ?  .  .  . 
"  I've  stopped  at  an  English  seaside  place, 
anyway,"  ran  her  reflections,  "  and  things 
can't  be  much  worse  than  they  are  right 
now." 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Virginia  Bright  will  aj)pear  in  the  next  number. 


AT  RYDAL  MOUNT. 


"IT/E  half  divine  what  once  you  felt, 

Pacing  this  terrace,  near  this  seat, 
O  poet,  happy  to  have  dwelt 
Here  in  your  exquisite  retreat. 

Mountain,  and  crag,  and  glimmering  flood, 
A  wildering  garden  of  sweet  flowers— 

These  still  remain  as  when  your  blood 
Throbbed  to  them  through  celestial  hours. 

Down  the  sunn'd  terrace,  o'er  the  moss, 
You  seem,  a  grave  immortal  form. 

To  come  a-pacing,  or  you  cross 
The  beck  to  view  a  travelling  storm. 

And  from  our  modern  dull  eclipse 

Of  song  we  lift  adoring  eyes 
Toward  your  visionary  lips. 

And  their  voiced  music  scarce  surmise, 

Yet  strive  to  guess  their  deathless  theme, 
While  still  you  view  with  rapturous  gaze 

Scenes  that  small  bards  in  dreams  must  dream— 
Your  bards  low  fall'n  on  evil  days  I 
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OON  clanged  out 
from  the  great  bell 
of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
and  two  men 
paused  in  their 
talk  to  listen  to 
the  heavy  tolling 
strokes. 

"  To-morrow  I 
shall  scarce  hear 
it,  unless  they  are 
laggards  about  their  work,"  observed  one  of 
them  lightly ;  but  his  companion  winced 
silently  and  stared  through  the  barred 
window. 

They  sat  in  a  room  of  Newgate,  no 
dungeon  —  for  the  prisoner  was  a  man 
of  quality  and  of  wealth — yet  a  bare  and 
comfortless  place  enough,  the  air  heavy  with 
the  indefinable  taint  of  the  prison.  Captivity 
had  set  its  stamp  on  the  younger  of  the  two 
faces — a  quiet,  scholarly  face,  showing  no 
hint  of  the  enthusiast  or  fanatic.  Eoger 
Lisle  looked  fitter  to  pace  sequestered  garden 
walks  or  muse  in  a  library  than  to  follow  a 
forlorn  hope ;  yet  he  waited  in  Newgate,  a 
rebel  under  sentence  of  death. 

His  companion,  a  ruddy,  elderly  man,  the 
very  type  and  image  of  a  country  squire, 
swung  suddenly  round  in  his  chair  Lisle 
met  his  troubled  glance  with  a  faint  smile, 
but  made  no  effort  to  speak,  nor  ceased  in 
his  idle  fingering  of  a  ring  which  lay  before 
him  on  the  scarred  table  beside  a  well-worn 
volume  of  Horace. 

*'  I  shall  never  understand,"  broke  out  the 
older  man,  with  an  oath — "  why,  I  had  sworn 
that  if  all  the  world  went  mad  for  a  Papist 
Pretender,  you,  Eoger,  were  safe  from  the 
infection  !  Heaven  knows,  I  never  loved  your 
books  and  carved  stones  overmuch,  but  they 
might  have  kept  you  safe  from  worse 
foolishness." 

He  spoke  with  a  roughness  which  but 
poorly  masked  his  pain,  and  Eoger  Lisle  gave 
him  a  melancholy,  whimsical  smile  as  he 
answered  :  "  And  yet,  Sir  Geoffry,  but  for 
one  engraved  stone,  I  doubt  not  I  should 
be  safe  to-day,  busied  with  looking  to  the 


orange  trees  in  my  Italianate  garden.  Ah, 
well,  it  need  not  trouble  me  now  that  they 
thrived  so  ill ! 

neqiie  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 

Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Nay,  but  I'll  chafe  you  no  more  with  my 
Latin,  and  truly  I  need  not  Horace  to  tell 
me  of  the  brevity  of  life  and  lordship." 

"  But  what  of  this  engraved  stone,  Eoger  ? 
There  was  naught  said  of  it  at  the  trial." 

"  The  story  would  scarce  have  moved  my 
judges  to  clemency,  nor  yet  King  George, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  since  I  should  play 
rebel  now  to  the  end.  Neither  would  I  be 
the  laugh  of  the  town  for  sauntering  to  the 
gibbet  for  such  a  cause.  Yet  if  you  would 
hear  the  tale,  'tis  my  last  thanks  for  your 
friendship." 

Sir  Geoffry's  look  gave  sufficing  reply, 
and  Lisle  sat  for  a  space  fingering  his  ring, 
seeking  for  fit  words. 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  he  began,  "  when 
you  think  I  was  never  framed  for  traitor 
or  martyr ;  'tis  a  very  freak  of  Fate  hath 
brought  me  out  of  my  retirement  to  this. 
What  was  your  thought  of  it  all  ?  You 
must  needs  have  hazarded  a  guess  concerning 
the  cause  of  my  treason  ?  " 

"  Love  goads  a  man  to  strange  extremes," 
ventured  Sir  Geoffry  doubtfully. 

His  friend  gave  a  light  laugh  and  flicked 
at  his  ruffles. 

"  That  were,  indeed,  to  excuse  one  madness 
by  another.  Nay,  credit  me  with  a  reason 
or  unreason  less  staled  by  custom." 

He  laid  before  his  companion  the  ring  with 
which  he  had  been  trifling — a  signet  very 
plainly  mounted.  Sir  Geoffry  bent  puzzled 
brows  over  the  arms  cut  on  the  bloodstone. 

"  Or,  three  piles  wavy,  set  within  a  double 
treasure — I  do  not  know  the  coat,"  he 
broke  off. 

"Small  marvel,"  returned  Eoger  Lisle 
negligently,  yet  with  a  ghnt  in  his  eyes - 
which  belied  the  careless  seeming  words ; 
"for  the  bearer  was  attainted,  his  name 
struck  off  the  roll  of  honour  years  ago.  Yet 
mark  but  the  escallops  of  gold  on  a  chief 
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sable.  Do  you  call  to  miud  what  says  the 
writer  of  '  Britaine's  Glory '  ?  '  The  escallop 
shell  is  the  emblem  of  Unity  and  Friendship, 
and  shows  the  first  Bearer  to  be  a  Commander 
who  by  his  Yalour  and  Goodness  had  so 
united  the  Hearts  of  his  Followers  to  him  as 
not  to  forsake  him  in  all  attempts  wherever 
he  went.' " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  this  to  the 
purpose  ?  "  cried  Sir  Geoff ry,  perplexed  into 
anger.  "  Nay,  heraldry  is  well  enough  in  its 
place — I  knew  not  that  you  made  place  in 
your  antique  dreams  for  so  gentlemanlike  a 
study — but  now,  here,  what  is  this  jargon  of 
escallops  and  the  like  ?  The  arms  belong  to 
none  of  our  Midland  houses,  I  swear." 

"  Take  the  ring,  Sir  Geoff  ry,"  smiled  his 
companion,  "  and  sink  it  in  the  Thames,  if 
you  will,  where  King  James's  Great  Seal 
went  before  it  a  generation  since.  If  you 
keep  it,  I'll  not  warrant  you,  good  Whig 
though  you  be,  against  the  contagion  of 
loyalty." 

"  How  came  you  by  it  ? "  And  the 
questioner  looked  askance  at  the  crimson- 
flecked  green  of  the  stone. 

Roger  Lisle  let  his  gaze  wander  to  the 
square  of  sky  cut  across  by  his  prison  bars. 

"  'Tis  fifteen  years  ago,"  he  answered 
dreamily.  "  I  was  scarce  over  twenty,  making 
the  grand  tour  as  befitted  my  age  and  quality. 
In  the  springtime  I  came  to  Rome  and  grew 
there  to  love  its  past.  Why,  even  then, 
when  I  was  of  years  to  prize  gaming  and 
love  above  soberer  matters,  I  do  truly  think 
that  the  Lydia  of  Horace  was  dearer  to  me 
than  any  fair  signora  of  the  day,  and  sure 
I  am  that  the  heroes  of  antiquity  did  more 
impress  me  than  any  man  nearer  mine  own 
time.  Nay,  I  had  scorned  the  thought  that 
Plutarch's  great  soldiers  could  be  matched 
by  us." 

He  paused  with  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows  for 
his  own  boyish  pedantry,  but  Sir  Geoffry, 
eyeing  him  with  uncomprehending  sympathy, 
spoke  no  word. 

"  It  chanced  on  one  day  when  'twas 
prodigious  hot,  so  the  roses  and  oleanders 
burned  in  the  gardens,  and  all  the  fountains 
could  not  bring  coolness  into  the  air,  that  I 
betook  me  to  the  Villa  Medici,  and  there 
sauntered  in  the  gardens.  You  know  not 
the  place,  Sir  Geoffry  ;  there  is  none  like  it, 
with  its  hedges  verily  hewn  like  bastions  of 
stone,  so  massive  are  they,  and  alleys  which 
be  like  tunnels  of  thick  shade.  Even  on 
that  day  the  place  was  mighty  refreshing  in 
its  coolness,  and  I  sat  a  while  on  one  of  the 
carven  stone  seats  near  to  a  statue  —  a 


Nemesis,  it  was — standing  over  against  an 
old  Roman  tomb,  all  mossed  and  green." 

"  How  you  remember  !  "  muttered  the 
listener,  with  a  touch  of  uneasiness,  for 
Lisle 's  eyes  were  fixed  and  absent,  as  though 
he  looked  on  the  troubled  shade  and  trenchant 
light  of  that  far-away  Roman  garden  rather 
than  in  his  prison  room.. 

"Should  I  not  remember?"  answered 
Lisle,  with  an  impersonal  serenity.  "Had  I 
loitered  one  half -hour  less  in  that  niche  in 
the  great  box  hedge,  I  should  not  be  facing 
the  gibbet  to-morrow.  It  was  a  fair  place. 
Beneath  the  high  terrace  all  Rome  lay  out  in 
the  sunlight,  with  the  ruins  of  her  palaces 
and  temples  plain  to  be  seen,  and  St.  Peter's 
dim  above  them  all,  a  violet  colour  like  the 
hills  beyond.  All  the  bells  were  sounding 
noon  in  a  confused,  pleasing  sound,  when  I 
saw  a  figure  stand  in  the  sun  at  the  end  of 
the  alleys  of  greenery.  'Twas  a  man  clad  in 
pale  grey,  and  looking,  in  that  white  blaze  of 
light,  but  little  substantial  or  real.  I  marked 
him  almost  without  thought,  being  deep  in 
my  own  reverie,  when,  of  a  sudden,  came  a 
cry  and  a  dazzle  of  steel,  and  two  men  were 
upon  him.  I  do  protest  to  you,  he  was  no 
wraith  when  it  came  to  handling  a  sword, 
but  the  odds  and  the  surprise  were  against 
him.  How  it  might  have  ended  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  made  all  speed  to  his  side,  and 
at  sight  of  an  ally  the  rogues  gave  back 
and  fled.  'Twas  but  a  moment's  matter,  and 
yet  " 

Lisle  glanced  across  at  his  companion  with 
the  equivocal  look  which  seemed  habitual 
with  him — a  look  of  jesting  sadness. 

"  You  were  wont  to  chide  with  me,  old 
friend,  for  my  bookish  unreadiness  in  action  ; 
now  mark  what  came  of  my  haste  to  plunge 
into  a  fray  which  concerned  me  not.  The 
stranger  had  not  been  wounded,  but,  even  as 
he  turned  to  thank  me,  blood  came  to  his 
lips,  and  he  would  have  fallen  save  for  mine 
arm  about  him.  I  prayed  leave  to  aid  him 
to  his  abode,  the  more  earnestly  since  I 
found  him  to  be  my  countryman,  or  at  the 
least  a  Scot,  which  is  well-nigh  the  same 
when  a  man  is  sojourning  in  foreign  parts." 

"  I'd  as  lieve  trust  a  Frenchman  or  Italian 
as  a  Scot !  "  growled  Sir  Geoffry.  "  Into 
what  mischief  did  he  lead  thee,  Roger,  lad, 
that  thou  should  pay  so  bitterly  a  score  of 
years  later  ?  " 

Sudden  fire  sprang  to  Lisle's  quiet  eyes, 
sudden  colour  to  his  cheek.  "  Nay,  but  he 
too  followed,  as  I  have  done,  and  I  cannot 
grudge  the  following,  though  it  ends  with 
rope  and  steel  to-morrow.    Or,  doth  it  end 
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indeed  ?  "  he  questioned  musingly.  "  Were 
it  not  an  over-fantastical  and  superstitious 
thought  for  these  wise  days  of  ours,  I  might 
think  that  to-morrow  I  should  in  truth  draw 
near  my  leader  whom  I  served  so  without 
choice  or  will." 

"  You  do  not  take  it  that  I  understand 
one  word  ? "  asked  the  older  man  testily, 
and  Roger  started  from  his  dreams  with  an 
air  of  abashment. 

"I  scarce  understand  myself,"  he  conceded. 
"  I  but  read  you  the  tale  Fate  writ  for  me 
with  little  choice  of  my  own.  I  brought  my 
stranger  home  to  his  lodgings  ;  he  dwelt 
nigh  the  SS.  Apostoli,  in  a  small  chamber 
high  at  the  top  of  a  massive  great  building 
like  a  prison.  The  place  was  bare  as  poverty 
could  make  it ;  only  above  the  bed  hung  a 
sword  from  a  stained  scarf  of  green,  and 
three  or  four  books  lay  on  the  sill  of  the 
window.  I  looked  at  their  names  while  I 
w^aited  for  my  companion  to  gain  breath  and 
strength.  There  was  but  water  to  give  him, 
and  I  dared  not  leave  him  to  seek  a  cordial." 

"  'Twas  like  thee  to  be  thinking  of  books 
in  such  a  strait,"  threw  in  Sir  Geoffry,  with 
the  expression  of  affectionate  disapproval 
with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  his  friend. 

"  Belike,"  assented  the  younger  man 
absently.  He  was  speaking  more  to  his 
own  memories  than  his  listener,  and  those 
memories,  sombre  though  they  were,  conjured 
youth  back  into  the  worn,  thoughtful  face. 

"  There  was  the  '  Pharsaha '  of  Lucan,"  he 
continued,  "  and  a  life  of  the  great  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  by  a  writer  whom  I  do  forget, 
and  a  copy  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy '  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  I  thought -them  strangely 
assorted  ,•  later,  I  understood  that  the  books 
which  told  of  heroes'  deeds  on  earth  were 
in  fitting  company  with  that  which  showed 
the  soul  of  the  living  guided  by  those  of  the 
great  dead." 

"  You  did  not  learn  treason  from  such 
antique  writings,  I  take  it,"  protested  Sir 
Geoffry,  but  doubtfully,  as  though  not  sure 
how  this  incomprehensible  friend  of  his 
might  have  learned  it. 

"  No,"  Lisle  answered,  "  nor  from  their 
owner  neither — at  least,  in  any  clear  teaching. 
I  soon  found  that  I  had  come  upon  a  mighty 
sick  man,  and  I  went  for  a  physician  and 
for  " — he  hesitated — "  for  what  might  be 
needful ;  there  was  Httle  anyone  could  do. 
The  Scotsman — I  knew  not  his  name  then, 
nor  for  many  a  year — was  dying,  in  part,  I 
do  believe,  of  sheer  want,  in  part,  belike,  of 
exile  and  heartbn  ak.  There  was  no  paper 
whereby  I  might  know  him  or  seek  his 


friends.  I  judged  him  to  be  of  the  party 
of  King  James,  and  to  have  come  to  Rome 
on  a  secret  mission,  which  led  him  to  hide 
all  signs  of  his  true  self.  What  could  I  do 
but  give  him  such  poor  ease  and  tendance  as 
I  might,  and  abide  with  him  through  the 
few  hours  that  remained  ?  As  the  evening 
coolness  came,  he  grew  stronger  and  fell 
a- talking,  at  times  seeming  half  to  know  me 
for  a  chance-met  stranger,  at  others  speaking 
as  to  a  familiar  friend,  but  still  with  no  name 
used,  as  though  silence  and  heedfulness  had 
grown  a  very  habit  of  his  soul.  Much  of 
what  he  said  I  repeat  not — I  have  put  it  far 
as  may  be  from  mine  own  recollection — but 
at  whiles  he  held  discourse  as  from  a  clear 
brain,  and  then  again  he  lived  through  old 
hardships  and  triumphs  of  war,  to  which  I 
could  not  choose  but  hearken.  Doubtless, 
had  I  known  more  of  matters  martial  and 
politic,  I  had  easily  found  the  key  to  the 
cipher  ;  but  for  me  the  troubles  of  ten  years 
back  were  as  distant  as  the  Punic  Wars." 

"  Ay,  so  he  had  been  out  in  rebellion  ?  " 
put  in  the  Whig  squire. 

Lisle's  eyebrows  lifted  whimsically. 

"Why,  it  could  scarce  be  thus  phrased, 
being  that  he  fought  for  the  'stablished  and 
anointed  King  against  an  invader.  But  I 
recked  little  enough  then  of  such  questions, 
only  I  knew  that  I  heard  a  tale  of  valour 
and  endurance,  of  striving  against  desperate 
odds,  which  would  have  shamed  no  hero  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  'Twas  ever  of  one  man 
he  spoke  as  leader  and  victor.  'When  my 
brother  comes,  they  will  rally  from  their 
weariness.'  '  Never  trouble  for  that ;  my 
brother  will  order  it.'  '  Yes,  he  must  charge 
with  them.  He  is  right ;  'tis  his  soul  will 
fire  them.'  And  then  would  follow^ ravings 
of  endless  marches  through  icy  wildernesses, 
mighty  strange  to  hear  in  that  heavy  heat 
of  Rome.  Or  he  would  come  nearer  to 
present  days.  '  I  fared  more  scantily  in  the 
Highlands,'  he  said  once,  and  smiled.  '  Ah, 
but  he  was  with  me  then.  It  was  easy.' 
Then  for  a  moment  he  came  more  wholly 
to  himself.  The  angelus  was  sounding  from 
all  the  many  bells,  and  he  raised  his  head 
to  listen.  *  It  doth  offer  a  home  to  banished 
men,  this  Church  of  Rome,'  he  mused,  '  and 
I  have  been  fain,  very  fain,  to  enter  in.  But 
he  was  not  of  it.  There  shall  be  no  barrier 
betwixt  us  when  we  meet.'  Thereafter  he 
lay  for  a  long  while  silent  or  but  murmuring 
broken  words.  At  the  dead  hour  of  the  night 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  me  and  made  to  draw 
a  ring — this  ring  which  lieth  between  us — 
from  his  hand,    I  helped  him,  deeming  he 
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would  send  it  a  last  token  to  friend  or 
kinsman.  '  Keep  it,'  he  said  ;  but  I  knew 
not  if  'twere  to  me  or  to  some  fantasy  of  his 
brain  he  addressed  himself.    '  Guard  it  well, 

in  memory  '  and  on  the  word  he  died.  I 

saw  him  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  there  hard  by,  the  sword  and  scarf 
on  his  breast,  and  truly  I  have  not  forgot." 

Ending  his  story,  the  prisoner  sat  silent 
for  a  while,  absently  fingering  the  ring. 
Sir  Geoffry  stared  at  him  and  at  length 
broke  forth — 

"  Not  forgot !  But,  oddzooks,  what  was 
there  to  remember  ?  A  dead  man  whose 
name  you  know  not,  a  ring  with  who  can 
say  what  arms  on't !  AVould  you  have  me 
hold  there  was  magic  in  the  stone  ?  " 

"  After  a  sort,  it  proved  so  for  me,"  returned 
Lisle  imperturbably.  "  You  may  well  think 
I  designed  to  learn  whose  were  the  arms 
engraven  here,  but  for  a  time  I  met  with 
none  which  could  tell  me,  being  as  I  left 
Rome  and  went  sinto  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  where  I  was  in  company  with  few 
of  my  own  nation.  I  had,  look  you,  no  ties 
with  the  gentlemen  of  King  James's  party, 
any  of  whom  must  have  known  the  device. 
So  the  impress  of  that  scene  growing  fainter, 
I  laid  the  ring  with  certain  ancient  engraved 
stones  which  I  had  collected,  and  all  were 
sent  with  other  of  my  goods  to  await  me 
at  my  home-— at  Lisle  House."  He  caught 
his  breath  in  a  sigh  and  then  proceeded 
calmly  :  "  You  do  know,  Sir  Geoffry,  for  you 
have  chidden  me  concerning  it,  how  for 
many  years  I  lingered  travelling  in  Italy." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  other  gruffly  ;  "  an 
Englishman's  place  is  in  England." 

Lisle  glanced  about  the  prison  with  the 
faintest  of  quizzical  smiles. 

"  Why,  then,  I  am  in  my  place.  Three 
years  ago  I  came  back  to  mine  own  house, 
and  fell  to  beautifying  it  as  Italy  had  taught 
me.  I  set  my  collection  in  order — I  was 
mighty  vain  of  it — and  so  doing  came  upon 
the  ring,  which,  in  a  whim  of  remembrance, 
I  w^ore  for  a  space.  Thus  it  chanced  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  a  Scottish  gentleman,  by 
name  Cameron,  who  visited  me  with  letters 
from  France.  He  was  a  man  of  some  fifty 
years,  well  schooled  in  the  world,  I  judged, 
but  I  saw  him  shaken  by  a  very  passion  of 
remembrance.  I  tell  you.  Sir  Geoffry,  all  I 
had  known  of  life  seemed  but  a  bloodless 
shadow — like  the  existence  feigned  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Elysian  fields — beside  the  fire 
which  burned  in  that  Scot  when  he  told  me 
of  the  last  stand  made  for  King  James,  a 
^core  of  years  back,  of  the  leader  who 


fashioned  an  army  of  the  wild  mountaineers 
of  the  Highlands,  held  them  loyal  through 
starvation,  while  all  about  them  was  betrayal 
and  disunion,  and  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of 
his  victory,  when  his  single  hand  had  all 
but  weighed  down  the  scales  of  fortune  for 
his  King.  I  thought,  while  I  heard  him. 
that  I  myself  had  had  a  part  in  that  battle, 
which  was  won,  first  by  long  patience  till 
the  perfect  moment  of  opportunity,  and 
then  by  a  charge  which  smote  and  shattered 
as  that  of  the  horsemen  of  Hannibal. 
It  was  strange  to  come  to  myself  in  my 
library  at  Lisle  House,  a  man  that  had 
never  drawn  sword  in  mortal  quarrel  or 
known  any  extreme  of  fortune,  and  to  think 
that  such  deeds  had  been  done  in  one  day, 
and  might  still  be  done." 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the  ardour 
died  from  his  face. 

"  Nay,  then,  this  is  the  year  1715,  not 
1689,"  he  said,  "and  there  come  to  us  no 
heroes  from  the  past.  Yet  when  of  late  I 
knew  the  standard  was  set  up  for  King 
James  III.,  what  could  I  do  but  take  my 
place  there  ?  For  three  years  I  had 
companied  with  a  phantom,  a  memory, 
dwelling  in  thought  in  all  that  had  been 
endured  and  done  by  the  man  whose  seal  I 
held.  I  counted  it  but  a  fantasy,  having  no 
relation  w-ith  reality  ;  yet  when  the  hour 
struck,  the  phantom  was  more  strong  than  I, 
the  fantasy  did  rule  me  utterly.  I  followed 
its  guiding,  and  I  die  to-morrow." 

Silently  Sir  Geoffry  laid  a  hand  on  his 
friend's  arm.  Lisle  spoke  on  unheeding. 
"There  was  little  glory  for  our  enterprise, 
and  no  hope.  You  do  know  how  our 
counsels  clashed  ;  we  lacked  a  leader.  My 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  officers  were 
penned  up  to  disaster  in  Preston.  I  was 
with  them  there,  knowing  well  that  for  us 
there  was  no  moment  of  triumph.  Yet  once 
I  joined  in  a  charge  of  Highlanders,  though 
'twas  a  charge  made  for  escape  and  in 
despair,  not  unto  victory.  I  was  made 
prisoner.    You  know  the  rest." 

"My  poor  lad,"  muttered  the  Whig  huskily, 
"  so  vain  a  folly  to  undo  thee  !  " 

"  Folly,  perchance,"  returned  Roger  Lisle, 
a  visionary  light  kindling  his  remote  gaze. 
"  Folly,  yet  it  hath  given  me  to  know  life — 
and  loyalty.  Hark  " — as  a  single  dull  note 
sounded  above  them — "  St.  Sepulchre's  again  ! 
It  will  toll  for  my  passing  soul  to-morrow. 
Trouble  not  overmuch,  my  friend  ;  no  man 
shall  escape  his  fate,  nor  could  he  do  less 
than  die  for  his  King,  who  had  once  worn 
the  signet  of  Dundee." 
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I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet. 

— COWPER. 

ERE,  Pants  !  Come 
and  rub  your  red 
beard  all  over  my 
clothes,  so  that  I 
can  have  some 
justification  for 
using  language." 
The  speaker  flipped 
his  fingers,  and  a 
big  sheep-dog  leapt 
up  from  his  sleep 
on  the  red-tiled  floor  and  dug  his  nose  into 
the  man's  knees. 

The  dog  had  been  baptised  Pantagruel  by 
a  foresiglited  owner,  for  he  had  grown  from 
a  fluff  ball  of  a  puppy  to  a  giant  animal 
of  preposterous  dimensions  which  amply 
justified  such  a  name.  It  was,  however, 
only  used  in  full  when  he  had  committed 
some  outrageous  crime,  like  killing  a  chicken 
or  bringing  down  the  grey  hairs  of  a  cat 
in  sorrow  to  an  early  grave.  Then,  at  the 
formal  court-martial,  he  dropped  his  shaggy 
head  lower  and  lower  as  every  syllable  was 
rolled  severely  off  the  tongue  of  his  beloved 
master. 

"  Pants,  old  boy  " — the  speaker  patted 
the  dog's  head  and  punched  his  ribs  and 
pulled  his  ears — "  do  you  realise  that,  since 
that  telegram  fetched  your  jolly  master  from 
this  place,  you  and  I  have  been  alone  here 
for  three  jolly  days,  and  that,  except  for 
Flatfoot,  who  comes  in  and  gets  our  break- 
fast, we  haven't  spoken  to  a  living  soul  ? 
Do  you  realise  that  ?  You  dirty  brute, 
look  at  my  bags  !  It'll  take  me  a  week 
to  brush  that  red  off !  Go  away  !  Go 
on  !  I  don't  love  you.  You're  a  silly  ass 
of  a  sheep-dog,  and  you  take  things  too 
literally  !  " 

The  dog  barked  enormously  and  wagged 
what  in  any  other  breed  would  have 
been  a  tail,  as  his  master's  brother,  Tom 
Chudleigh,  rose  from  his  chair,  stretched 
with  a  creaking  of  stiff  joints,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 


The  week-end  cottage  clung  to  the  steep 
corner  of  the  Chilterns,  and  when  the  wind 
soughed  in  the  beech  forest  behind,  and 
made  one  think  that  the  sea  was  crashing 
on  to  the  shingle  just  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  Tom  felt  that  the  next  puff  would  send 
the  cottage  tumbling  down  on  to  the  white 
high-road  below,  upon  which  tiny  motors 
flashed  along  in  a  streak  of  dust  wdth  a  faint 
thumping  of  engines.  The  little  garden  was 
banked  up  in  three  terraces  to  keep  it  from 
sliding  away,  and  the  sun  coloured  the  green 
leaves  of  the  trees  which  seemed  to  serve  as 
pegs  at  the  bottom. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  spot,"  murmured  Tom 
Chudleigh — "simply  wonderful,  but,  if  I 
don't  talk  to  someone,  I  shall  bust !  This 
solitude's  getting  on  my  chest.  Come  on. 
Pants  ;  let's  go  and  root  about  in  the  forest. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  take  '  ekker.'  " 

He  threw  two  more  logs  on  to  the  six-inch 
pile  of  ashes  in  the  wide  chimney-place,  took 
an  old  tweed  cap  from  the  antlers  which 
were  used  as  a  hat-rack,  and  went  out  of 
the  low  oak-beamed  hall-dining-room  on  to  the 
red  brick  terrace. 

Pantagruel  was  over  the  little  wooden 
gate  into  the  lane  which  toiled  up  the  hillside 
before  you  could  say  "  knife."  A  cap  was 
a  waste  of  time,  so  Tom  tossed  it  back  into 
the  room  through  the  open  window,  and 
followed  the  dog.  He  was  dressed  in 
breeches,  with  stockings  and  golf  shoes  and 
a  white  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  the  sleeves 
rolled  above  his  elbows.  His  face,  neck,  and 
arms  were  as  brown  as  a  gipsy's,  and,  by 
the  way  he  went  at  the  hill,  it  was  obvious 
that  liis  yearly  doctor's  bill  was  below  zero. 
They  went  up  and  up  in  the  hot  afternoon 
sun  over  the  brown  turf  of  the  hill — the 
lane  ended  with  the  boundary  of  the 
paddock,  which  it  divided  from  the  cottage 
and  garden — and  were  soon  kicking  a  way 
knee  deep  in  the  dead  leaves  of  the  beech 
forest.  It  was  late  spring,  and  there  still 
lingered  a  touch  of  red  in  the  trees  as  the 
young  green  leaves,  forcing  their  way  out, 
compelled  the  reluctant  red  buds  to  realise 
that  summer  \vas  coming  along  hot-foot. 

The  man  strode  along  silently,  marvelling 
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at  the  beauty  of  the  place  as  the  sun  trickled 
through  and  made  moving  patchwork  patterns 
on  the  ground,  and  wondering  at  the  utter 
absence  of  life.  Not  a  bird  could  be  seen  or 
heard.  No  rabbits  bobbed  into  holes  as  the 
great  dog  crashed  through  the  undergrowth, 
making  wide  detours.  No  squirrels  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  still  branches.  Even 
the  wind  seemed  to  be  content  to  fly  over 
the  heads  of  the  countless  stiff  trunks  and 
play  elsewhere.  The  place  was  strangely, 
ahnost  eerily  silent,  the  only  sounds  being 
the  snapping  of  dead  twigs  and  the  soft 
swish  of  dried  leaves  as  the  dog  and  the  man 
moved. 

When  Tom  sat  down  and  lit  a  pipe, 
and  Pantagruel  threw  himself  with  hanging 
tongue  at  his  feet,  there  came  only  a  far- 
away suggestion  of  the  sea  and  the  beach,  as 
though  he  had  placed  one  of  those  hollow 
shells  to  his  ear  and  was  listening  to  its  tiny 
strange  murmuring. 

Those  three  days  had  been  rather  curious 
ones.  Since  the  telegram  which  had  called 
his  brother  away,  this  boy — he  was  little 
more,  being  only  two  years  down  from 
Oxford — ^might  have  been  on  a  desert  island. 
The  cottage,  which  they  had  tumbled  upon 
accidentally  only  a  month  before,  and  taken 
on  the  spot,  was  some  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  civilisation,  and  the  only  persons 
Tom  had  clapped  eyes  on  were  Flatfoot, 
otherwise  known  as  Cowface,  the  ancient 
dame  who  came  in  from  a  neighbouring 
cottage  and  did  "  them,  and  an  occasional 
farm-hand  thumping  down  the  lane  in  the 
evening  on  his  way  back  from  work.  Not 
by  any  means  a  loquacious  person,  Tom  had 
put  in  the  first  two  days  by  himself,  working, 
smoking,  and  walking  with  the  sheep-dog, 
in  thorough  contentment.  But  by  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  second  night,  after  having 
pottered  about  on  a  nine-hole  links,  where 
nobody  ever  seemed  to  play  except  a  few 
dozen  lambs,  who  were  wreaking  havoc  on 
all  the  bunkers  and  greens ;  having  eaten 
meal  after  meal  in  deadly  silence,  worked 
till  he  couldn't  see,  and  listened  to  the  wind 
wailing  round  the  cottage  all  the  long  evening, 
his  tobacco  seemed  a  little  tasteless,  and  he 
found  himself  wondering  what  the  deuce  was 
keeping  his  brother.  His  thoughts  flew 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  he  drew 
pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  of  one  friend  after 
another,  and  imagined  what  each  was  doing 
at  the  moment.  He  found  conversation 
with  the  dog  a  trifle  too  one-sided  to  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  what 
was   more,  the  brute  made  horrid  noises 


when  Tom  began  strumming  on  a  banjo 
which  he  had  brought  down.  He  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  being  a 
hermit  was  rather  a  poor  game. 

The  uncanny  stillness  of  the  wood  accen- 
tuated his  feeling  of  loneliness.  He  rose 
almost  immediately.  "  Pants,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
fed  up  with  you  !  You've  got  a  tongue 
about  a  yard  long — why  the  deuce  can't  you 
talk  ?   Let's  go  and  .find  someone  who  can." 

A  long  way  up  the  hill  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  something  that  looked  like  a  house  through 
the  trees.  He  turned  instinctively  in  its 
direction  and  climbed  steadily  until  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  hedge.  On  the  other  side 
of  it  w^ere  three  things — a  farmhouse,  a  farm- 
hand, and  a  haystack.  The  farm-hand  was 
doing  something  to  the  ground,  about  two 
yards  from  the  edge,  with  a  thing  that  might 
have  been  a  rake.  Pants  sniffed  him  loudly 
and  turned  away. 

"  Beautiful  weather,"  said  Tom,  in  his 
cheeriest  voice.  Here,  if  you  like,  was  an 
unexpected  windfall — a  human  being  in  the 
middle  of  this  wilderness  of  trees  !  He  leaned 
on  the  gate.  The  man  should  be  his  bosom 
friend  before  he  went  away.  They  might 
have  been  the  last  two  men  on  earth. 

The  man  looked  at  him.  "  Ah  !  "  he  said, 
and  went  on  scratching  the  earth. 

"  I  suppose  some  rain  would  do  a  bit  of 
good,  eh  ?    Rather  dry,  after  all  this  sun." 

The  man  stopped,  took  off  his  cap,  scratched 
his  head,  put  his  cap  back  again,  and  spat  on 
his  hands.  "  Ah  !  "  he  said.  His  persistent 
hoe  work  had  taken  him  about  a  yard  further 
away. 

Tom  looked  at  the  creature  as  if  he  were 
an  exhibit  in  a  waxwork  show.  "  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Lloyd  George  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  man. 

Tom  hurried  away.  "  I  dunno,"  he 
murmured  to  himself — "  I  suppose  I've 
been  brought  up  wrong.  Now,  I  bet  that 
cove  doesn't  ever  open  his  mouth  except  to 
eat — and  drink !  How  the  devil  does  he 
do  it  ? " 

Suddenly  Pants  cocked  his  ears  and 
stopped.  A  noise  was  coming  towards  them. 
Tom  kept  his  eye  hopefully  on  the  bend  in 
tlie  path  leading  to  the  farm,  and  presently 
the  noise  came  round  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
bundle  of  faggots,  from  which  emerged  a 
sort  of  song.    Pants  began  to  growl. 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  Tom.  Don't  you  see 
there's  a  child  underneath  ?  " 

The  humming  ceased,  and  the  faggots 
"topped  as  the  child  saw  the  enormous  dog. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Tom;  ''the  dog 
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won't  eat  you.  He  likes  something  bigger. 
He  wouldn't  know  he'd  swallowed  you  !  " 

The  child  shrank  away,  and  underneath 
the  bundle  of  wood  the  timid  face  that 
appeared  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  monosyllabic  farm-hand.  Tom  fished 
out  a  penny. 

"  I  was  much  taken  with  your  father,"  he 
said.  "  Simple,  honest  feller.  ...  If  I  give 
you  this  penny,  will  you  promise  to  wash 
to-morrow  morning  when  you  get  up  ?  " 

The  child  made  a  sound  which  might 
have  meant  aijything,  grabbed  the  copper, 
and  staggered  away  as  hard  as  it  could. 

"  H'm  !  Pants,  my  boy,  she  takes  after 
her  dad." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  seemed  to  be 
smitten  with  the  silence  of  the  forest,  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  distinct  relief  that 
Tom  left  the  trees  behind  him  at  last  and 
came  out  into  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  very  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  like  being 
in  an  aeroplane.  Spread  out  beneath  him, 
the  country  had  the  appearance  of  a  large 
regimental  map,  with  churches  and  clusters 
of  houses  dotted  here  and  there  about  an 
inch  in  size,  separated  by  little  irregular 
squares  and  oblongs  of  different  shades  of 
green.  The  white  roads  looked  as  if  some 
giant  had  amused  himself  by  putting  long 
strips  of  sticking-plaster  in  between  the 
hedges,  and  miles  and  miles  away  a  wee  film 
of  smoke  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a  toy 
train  puffing  along  across  the  country.  .  .  . 
He  stood  there,  bare-armed  and  sunburnt, 
his  hair  lifting  in  the  breeze,  a  pipe  between 
his  teeth.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  little  surprised 
chuckle  that  brought  the  dog  to  his  side 
wonderingly.  Down  the  hill  to  his  left, 
almost  concealed  by  a  clump  of  gorse,  was 
a  patch  of  white.  It  moved,  and  he  saw  a 
long  brown  stocking. 

"  Pants,  my  lad,"  said  Tom,  "  there's  an 
angel — do  you  understand  ? — a  real  live 
angel !  .  .  .  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  Do  we  gaze  on  her  with  longing  from 
afar,  or  do  we  investigate  ?  " 

The  dog  sat  down  and  grinned. 

"  Oh,  you're  in  favour  of  gazing,  are  you  ? 
Well,  I'm  not — jolly  well  I'm  not !  This  is 
it — this  is  me  I  I've  got  a  feeling  that 
she's  wondrous  fair,  and  that  her  auburn 
tresses  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Bar  cod,  though. 
Pants,  old  boy,  she  looks  no  end  fetching — 
what  you  can  see  of  her.  .  .  .  Three  days 
without  a  word  to  a  soul !    Heavens  !  " 

If  he  had  had  a  tie,  he  would  have 
fingered  it  ;  if  he  had  had  a  hat,  he  would 
have  cocked  it.  As  it  was  he  tapped  out  his 


pipe  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  produced 
an  amazing  silk  handkerchief,  which  looked 
like  a  post-impressionist  picture  of  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  flicked  his  brogues  with  it.  Then 
he  stroked  his  hair  and  took  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  gorse  bush. 

"  Jove  !  "  he  murmured.  "  This  solitude 
touch  is  playing  the  very  deuce  with  me.  I 
feel  shy,  hang  it !  " 

But  he  had  a  craving  for  companionship 
that  would  not  be  denied.  The  three  days 
and  nights  seemed  to  drag  out  like  an  eternity 
behind  him. 

It  was  apparently  years  since  his  brother 
was  there,  and  the  thought  that,  when  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  it  would  be  utterly 
empty,  until  someone  banged  on  his  door 
the  following  morning  with  the  news  that 
breakfast  was  ready — and  that  someone  was 
Flatfoot — strung  him  up  and  urged  him  on. 
There  was  a  girl  all  by  herself.  Here  was 
he  all  by  himself  —  horribly  so.  Meta- 
phorically they  were  brother  and  sister,  and, 
with  any  luck,  the  sister  was  a  pretty  one. 
But,  whoever  she  was,  she  was  a  human 
being,  and  if  she  had  been  a  plough-boy  or 
a  cat's-meat  man,  Tom  would  have  gone  over 
to  that  gorse  bush. 

He  was  an  Oxford  man.  He  had  guile — 
of  a  sort.  He  flipped  his  fingers  ;  the  dog 
came  to  him.  Tom  pointed  at  the  bush. 
"  Sheep,  Pants,  sheep  !    Round  'em  up  !  " 

Pantagruel  went  off  like  a  great  blundering 
rocket.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  sheep 
never  went  up  that  hill ;  but  he  was  an  old 
English  bob-tail,  a  sportsman,  and  it  wasn't 
a  bad  game,  after  all.  He  rounded  up  the 
bush  in  full  cry. 

Tom,  with  an  absolutely  New  College 
smile  all  over  his  face,  heard  a  little  scream, 
w^hich  instantly  changed  to  an  exclamation 
of  delight.  He  dashed  up  ready  with  the 
most  profuse  apologies  for  the  fright  his 
fearfully  rude  dog  must  have  given  her,  and 
found  that  animal  with  his  head  in  the 
angel's  lap. 

She  was  an  angel.  She  was  so  com- 
pletely an  angel  that  Tom  Chudleigh,  Oxford 
man — New  College,  Oxford,  man — thirsting  to 
break  the  monotony  of  his  solitude,  aching 
to  talk  to  somebody,  was  held  speechless. 
For  several  moments  he  stood  gazing  at  her 
silently. 

She  met  his  eyes  with  a  flicker  of  a  smile, 
still  patting  the  dog.  "  Didn't  I  hear  you 
call  him  Pants  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 

Tom  had  been  unaware  of  how  far  voices 
travelled  at  that  altitude.  Instantly  his 
collection  of  apologies  dropped  into  the 


"Found  that  animal  with  his  head  in  the  angel's  lap.' 


limbo  of  forgotten  things.  He  grinned 
delightedly.  "Splendid!"  he  said.  "I 
need  not  hedge— yonVe  found  me  out  and 
saved  me  the  troubJe."  He  sat  down  at  her 
side  with  New  College  promptness. 

Supposing  she  had  been  a  cat's-meat  man  ! 
lom  shuddered  at  the  hideousness  of  the 
idea,    She  had  hw— be  hunted  in  vain  for 


a  suitable  adjective— and  teeth  and  eyes! 
The  view  was  forgotten.  Flatfoot  might 
never  have  been  born,  much  less  have  had 
many  children. 

"Aren't  you  the— I— I  mean  don't  you 
live  m  the  cottage  on  the  hill  over  there  ?  " 
The  angel  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the 
trees. 

2  Q 
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"  How  did  you  know  ? "  asked  Tom. 
Pantagruel  was  practically  asleep  with  his 
head  on  her  knees. 

She  smiled.  "Yery  simple,'*  she  said. 
"  Mrs.  Tracy  " 

"  We  call  her  Flatfoot,"  said  Tom. 

Her  laugh  was  like  a  little  peal  of  bells. 
"  Flatfoot,  then,"  she  w^ent  on,  "  washes 
for  some  friends  of  ours,  whose  maid  is 
a  cousin  by  marriage  of  the  gardener  of 
some  people  called  Dawson.  The  DaAvsons' 
gardener  walks  out  with  our  maid's  sister." 

The  fairy  b'ells  w^ere  almost  drowned  by 
Tom's  deep  chortle.  "  What  old  Kip  calls 
farm  telegraphy,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  don't 
think  it's  fair." 

The  angel  looked  her  question. 

"  We  don't  run  a  maid  or  a  gardener," 
said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  yon'll  find  out  who  I  am 
if  you  stay  here  long  enough,"  said  the  angel. 

Tom  made  a  little  gesture  with  one  hand. 
"As  it  happens,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  don't 
think  I  want  to  know  the  horrible  conven- 
tional details.  To  think  of  you  as  Miss 
Somebody  Something  would  be  a  crime.  I 
prefer  to  remember  you  as  the  angel  on  the 
hill." 

Her  left  hand  was  buried  in  the  dog's 
coat.  She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
sparkle  of  mischief  in  them.  "Need  you 
remember  me  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,"  said  Tom. 

He  began  to  describe  the  effects  of  the 
lonely  three  days,  and  kept  her  in  peals  of 
laughter.  She  was  very  good  to  look  upon, 
and  possessed  a  delicious  sense  of  humour, 
which  bubbled  up  when  she  drew  him  out  by 
subtle  little  half  questions,  and  poked  fun  at 
him  at  every  opportunity.  Neither  of  them 
noticed  how  far  the  sun  had  lowered  himself 
down  the  sky.  Tom  had  eyes  for  nothing 
but  the  angel,  and  she  seemed  lost  in 
admiration  of  Pants,  who  was  on  bis  best 
behaviour.  But  it  was  not  until  the  sky 
was  blood-red  with  the  last  efforts  of  the 
setting  sun  that  the  dog  suddenly  hfted 
his  head  and  stiffened  and  gave  a  low 
growl.  There  was  a  barely  perceptible  thud 
of  footsteps  on  the  turf  above  them. 

They  looked  round .  Tom  saw  an  enormous 
man  in  white  flannels  making  a  bee  line  for 
them. 

The  angel  waved  her  hand.     "  Hullo, 


Jack  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  wondered  how  soon 
you'd  come  to  fetch  me."  She  rose  and 
patted  the  grass  from  her  frock. 

The  dog  was  stih  growling.  "  Sit !  "  said 
Tom. 

The  big  man  came  up.  "  I  was  beginning 
to  think  you'd  lost  yourself  in  the  woods," 
he  said.  "  It's— er — getting  late."  He  eyed 
Tom  with  a  certain  amount  of  frigidity. 

"  The  dog  fancied  I  was  a  strayed  sheep, 
I  think,"  said  the  angel,  with  a  smile  at  the 
Oxford  man.  "  He  rounded  me  up  at  once, 
and  his  master,  of  course,  felt  that  an  apology 
was  due.  Mr.  Chudleigh,"  she  added,  "  let  me 
introduce  my  husband  ....  Mr.  Chudleigh 
is  a  neighbour  of  ours.  Jack  ....  He  has 
taken  that  sweet  little  cottage  just  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill." 

For  one  second  Tom  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  ankles  and  swung  round 
and  round.    She  was  married  !    She  ■ 

"  How  de  do  ?  "  said  the  big  man,  holding 
out  his  hand  grudgingly.  Tom  grasped  it 
warmly.  There  was  a  world  of  congratulation 
in  his  handshake,  but  all  he  said  was  :  "  How 
de  do  ?    Isn't  this  a  marvellous  spot  ?  " 

"  Er — yes,  pretty  decent." 

The  angel — who  mi(/ht  have  been  a  cat's^ 
meat  man — took  her  husband's  arm.  "  Come 
along,"  she  said.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  so 
late."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Tom. 
"  Good-bye,  and  congratulations  on  the  way 
you've  trained  your  dog.  He  is  a  thorough 
sportsman." 

Tom  let  go  her  hand  and  bowed.  "  Thank 
you,"  he  said.    "  Good-bye  !  " 

Arm  in  arm  the  angel  and  her  husband 
descended  the  little  track  that  ran  down  the 
hill  into  the  setting  sun.  Tom  swung  round 
and  strode  away,  the  dog  at  his  heels  in  close 
sympathy.  He  walked  straight  back  without 
once  stopping  or  looking  behind,  and  let 
himself  into  the  lonely  cottage.  He  laid  his 
own  supper  on  the  oak  table  in  the  window 
in  dead  silence. 

The  dog  snuffled  his  nose  under  Tom's 
elbow,  and  then  the  boy  made  a  noise  that 
was  nearly  a  sigh,  but  not  quite  a  laugh. 

"  Pants,"  he  said,  "  you're  a  thorough 
sportsman  !  I'll  tell  you  something.  In 
about  another  two  seconds  and  a  half  I 
should  have  been  in  love."  He  raised  his 
tankard  of  ale,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  still 
glowing  sky  :  "  The  angel  on  the  hill  !  " 


POSIES  AND  THEIR  GIVERS. 


By  grace  M.  GAVYNNE. 


POOR  person  to  see 
jou,  ma'am." 

I  went  to  my 
husband's  surgery, 
and  was  greeted  by 
a  very  shabby, 
emaciated  woman 
in  a  shawl,  accom- 
panied by  a  puny, 
pale  boy.  With 
an  eager  face, 
she  explained  that  she  had  brought  me  a 
"  bokay,"  "  because  the  doctor  was  so  good 
to  Johnnie."  The  offering  consisted  of  a 
large,  flat  gravy-dish  filled  with  sand,  and 
studded  all  over  with  heads  of  flowers,  sunk 
in  the  sand  so  as  to  completely  cover  it  in  a 
pattern  like  a  rag  rug.  The  difficulties  she 
must  have  surmounted,  in  her  home  in  the 
slums,  to  provide  the  flowers,  the  patience 
and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  arrangement, 
and  the  gratitude  which  had  given  strength 
to  that  poor,  weak  creature  to  carry  such  a 
leaden  weight  about  two  miles  across  the 
city,  went  straight  to  my  heart. 

This  curious  method  of  arranging  flowers 
as  pictures  is  a  branch  of  the  art  of  "  well- 
dressing,"  a  yearly  custom  still  extant  within 
thirty  miles  of  us  in  Derbyshire. 

I  stood  looking  at  my  floral  tart,  and 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind  of  the  strange 
variety  of  ways  in  which  flowers  touch  our 
lives,  the  variety  of  messages  they  bring,  the 
variety  of  the  gardens  and  the  givers  from 
whom  they  come. 

There  is  the  little  lath  box  from  Antibes, 
scenting  the  room,  even  before  it  is  opened, 
with  the  perfume  of  South  of  France  roses, 
carnations,  and  palm.  It  tells  of  money  and 
luxurious  travelling,  of  a  land  of  eternal 
sunshine,  and  yet  withal  of  a  loving  friend, 
who  has  not  forgotten  you,  so  far  away  in 
foggy  England. 

Then  the  basket  of  dear  English  primroses, 
breathing  of  the  cool  country,  which  bright 
young  friends  leave  at  your  door — it  tells  also 
of  love.  These  were  picked  by  patient  little 
fingers  in  Nature's  own  flower-beds,  and  each 
blossom  was  hailed  with  smiles  and  cries  of 
joy.  The  little  faces  are  very  near  the 
flowers — they  have  not  far  to  stoop — and  the 
backs  are  not  rheumatic  like  ours. 


Few  bouquets  are  more  touching  than 
those  culled  from  a  small  town  back-garden, 
where  love  of  flow^ershas  triumphed  over  bad 
soil,  unpleasant  publicity,  and — cats.  Such 
is  the  bunch  of  smutty  China  asters,  of 
Michaelmas  daisies,  or  of  that  cheerful  single 
sunflower  known  as  the  Harpalium.  This  is 
the  best  friend  of  all  town  folk,  raising  a 
bright  black  eye  to  the  smoke-begrimed 
skies,  and  giving  all  its  attention  to  the 
increase  of  its  family.  It  is  a  veritable  type 
of  its  contented,  cheerful  owner,  surrounded 
by  her  family,  and  able  to  make  and  find 
home  sunshine  in  any  sort  of  surroundings. 

The  typical  gift  of  flowers,  coming  in  with 
old-fashioned  compliments  and  courtesy  from 
an  old-fashioned  country  garden  and  a  kind 
friend,  is  a  delightful  sight  to  find  in  your 
hall,  when  you  come  in  hot  and  dusty  from 
the  town,  some  summer's  day.  So  friendly 
do  these  dear,  familiar  flowers  look,  so  well  do 
you  know  them  and  the  individual  spot  in 
which  each  has  grown,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
they  also  must  know  you.  Quickly  your  mind 
flies  to  the  long  old-fashioned  border  from 
which  these  polyanthuses  hail,  where,  with 
auriculas  and  double  white  primroses,  they 
make  a  gay  crimson,  yellow,  blue,  and  white 
fine  inside  the  box  edge.  You  know  the 
wire  arch  covered  with  this  garish  everlasting 
pea,  and  the  corner  of  that  old-world  garden 
where  these  striped  York  and  Lancaster 
roses  grow  in  friendly  neighbourhood  of  the 
potato  ridges,  and,  in  spring,  are  sprinkled 
with  rosy  petals  from  the  grey-bearded  apple 
trees  above.  You  can  find  your  way  to  the 
ancient  asparagus  beds,  the  plumy  sprays  of 
which  look  so  well  with  the  geometrical  lumpi- 
ness  of  these  double  dahlias.  You  have  often 
made  your  back  ache  over  the  violet  bed,  and 
begged  a  little  bit  of  blue  borage  for  your 
claret  cup  from  the  herb  bed.  And  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  are  a  few  nectarines 
and  peaches,  so  lately  sunning  themselves  on 
the  old,  red  brick  south  wall,  where  the 
beehives  are. 

You  know,  too,  that  these  flowers  were 
culled  by  a  tall  old  lady  in  a  mushroom  hat, 
whose  tan,  gauntleted  hands  dropped  them 
with  deliberation,  one  by  one,  into  a  lath 
basket.  You  know  that  you  are  specially  and 
highly  honoured  in  finding,  amongst  the 
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other  flowers,  two  or  three  blossoms  of  her 
own  particular  carnation,  the  pride  and  joj 
of  her  heart,  and  a  loveJy  bud  of  the  rose 
that  she  budded  last  spring. 

The  joy  these  flowers  add  to  life,  as  long 
as  they  last  in  our  city  home,  reminds  one 
that  (iod  Himself  thought  them  necessary. 
They  are  only  beauty  tangible,  but  all  man's 
arts  cannot  spoil  them,  though  he  has 
succeeded  in  spoiling  most  other  things. 


'Coming  home  from  a  visit  to  their  little  plots,  each  man  bearing  some 
trophy  of  the  garden." 


They  remain  innocent  and  lovely  as  ever, 
the  last  pure  touch  of  Heaven  on  earth — 
a  relic  of  beauty  left  us  from  Eden. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  people  are  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  most  artisans  in  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  possess  a  little 
garden  in  the  suburbs,  which  they  cultivate 
in  their  spare  leisure,  before  and  after  work. 
On  Sundays  you  see  them  coming  home  from 
a  visit  to  their  little  plots,  each  man  bearing 
SQme  trophy  of  the  garden  for  his  wife. 


Perhaps  it  is  a  bunch  of  flowers,  carried  head 
downwards  by  the  string,  perhaps  it  is  a 
solitary  rose  or  dahlia  in  the  buttonhole,  or 
a  sheaf  of  gladioli,  or  a  vegetable  marrow, 
or  rhubarb.  Of  what  a  strong,  instinctive 
love  of  Nature  does  it  not  speak,  of  what 
hours  of  toil,  stolen  from  well-earned  rest, 
at  dawn  or  sunset,  of  w  hat  a  tender  spot  in 
a  working-man's  heart,  and  a  brightening 
influence  in  his  life  of  toil ! 

Thus  speaks  also  the 
bunch  of  heather  tied  to  the 
handle-bar  of  the  navvy's 
bicycle,  or  the  jam  jar 
stuffed  w4th  field  daisies  in 
the  window  of  the  grinder's 
home. 

Southernwood  and  camo- 
mile daisies!  How  strong 
the  scent !  Where  are  the 
flowers  ? 

Sitting  opposite  you  in 
the  train  is  a  respectable 
elderly  w  oman  clad  in  rusty 
black,  whose  every  thought 
is  given  to  a  bunch  of 
flowers  she  has  carefully 
wrapped  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  guards  as 
jealously  as  a  baby.  Quite 
common  cottage  flowers, 
but  they  seem  to  bring  into 
the  stuffy  compartment  a 
fragrance  and  sweetness  over 
and  above  their  own,  a 
smack  of  the  sea  breeze  and 
the  freshness  of  briny  air. 
Southernwood  and  sea  pinks, 
camomile  daisies  and  carna- 
tions, with  a  few  of  those 
hardy  little  monthly  roses 
that  are  like  children's  pink 
faces.  Ah,  can  you  not  see 
the  immaculately  neat  coast- 
guard's cottage  on  the  cliffs, 
before  the  door  of  which  these 
have  flourished — flourished 
in  spite  of  keen  wnnds  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  blue  sky  and  blue  ocean 
behind  its  white  walls,  that  made  the  dry 
sea  pinks  rustle  and  whisper,  and  wmld  fain 
have  disarranged  the  primness  of  the  white- 
washed rockery  and  borders  of  shells  ? 

Can  you  not  see  the  coastguard's  wife,  with 
soap-shining,  healthy  face,  with  well-starched 
gown,  and  apron  that  looks  as  if  it,  too,  had 
been  whitewashed,  picking,  with  hands  red 
from  thrifty  toil,  a  "  bunch  "  for  her  friend 
from  the  city  ? 
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The  progress  of  a  friendship  can  some- 
times be  measured  on  a  thermometer  of 
flowers.  This  was  the  case  with  ns  once 
in  our  acquaintanceship  with  an  old  retired 
general  who  came  to  live  near  us  when  I 
was  a  child.  Our  first  visits  were  stiff  and 
formal,  but  by  and  by  we  were  invited  to 
go  and  see  the  hot-houses.  Now  and  then 
we  w^ere  offered  a  few  flowers,  not  the 
treasures  of  the  houses,  but,  en  passant,  a 
handful  of  Japanese  anemones  in  the  kitchen 
garden  as  we  went  through,  some  of  the 
over-numerous  sunflowers,  or  one  or  two  of 
the  prodigal  "  Glories." 

After  a  little  while  we  became  at  times 
the  recipients  of  queer,  shapeless  newspaper 
bundles  containing  flowers  wet  from  the 
vases,  and  various  overplus  seedlings,  plants 
newlj  divided,  and  cuttings  of  all  sorts,  with 
a  note — worthy  of  Horace — to  say  :  "  These 
will  be  thrown  away  if  you  don't  want  them. 
Thought  they  might  be  useful,  and  it's  a  pity 
to  waste  the  cut  flowers  in  the  drawing-room, 
as  I  am  leaving  home."  Sometimes  we  got 
some  rather  old  spinach  or  some  unwelcome 
supererogatory  rhubarb,  sent  down  with  a 
blunt  message  :  "  For  the  children."  But 
a  day  at  last  arrived  when  stephanotis  and 
heliotrope,  red  geraniums  and  cinerarias 
found  their  way  to  our  hands,  and  purple 
grapes  and  luscious  early  seakale  and 
asparagus  to  our  house. 

"  The  fact  is,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  soldier- 
servant  confidentially,  "  the  master  has  taken 
you  off  the  kitchen  garden  roster,  and  has 
put  you  on  the  list  of  particular  friends  !  " 

So  we  get  the  best  of  everything  now  by 
the  express  desire  of  our  dear  old  friend. 
Grumble  as  he  may,  the  expensive  gardener 
is  bidden  to  cut  for  us  his  most  expensive 
blooms,  and  to  arrange  them  into  a  bouquet 
with  his  best  stiffness.  There  is  no  use  in 
his  murmurs  about  "  rising  early  and  leaving 
off  w^ork  late,  only  to  cut  off  the  results  of 
his  hard  work  for  every  lady  who  takes  the 


trouble  to  call."  The  general  is  "  he  who 
must  be  obeyed." 

Near  us,  too,  is  a  tiny  "gentleman's 
cottage,"  with  a  sweet  garden  enclosed  by  a 
beech  hedge,  where  an  old  maid  lives.  This 
white  jessamine  has  tapped  at  her  window, 
these  cross-faced  pansies  reflect  the  features  of 
one  who  loves  them  like  a  mother.  Hours 
of  labour  does  she  spend  on  her  garden.  The 
flowers  are  her  children ;  some  are  to  her 
delicate  babes  to  be  cherished. 

Miss  Agatha  is  not  a  floral  artist — she 
never  thinks  of  the  general  effect,  but  loves 
each  flower  for  itself  alone— and  a  stranger 
accustomed  to  laid-out  parterres  of  bright 
but  scentless  blossoms  might  even  call  her 
garden  ugly. 

Life  brings  its  compensations.  Should 
you  have  imagined  that  flowers  could  ever 
again  give  you  such  pleasure  as  did  that  first 
bouquet  you  received  as  a  girl,  going  to  your 
first  ball  as  a  fiancee,  when  you  hid  your 
pink  cheeks  in  the  pink  hearts  of  the  La 
France  roses,  their  sweetness  just  then  the 
very  essence  of  life,  their  soft,  cool  touch 
the  very  freshness  of  your  love  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  since  that  time,  too, 
been  the  recipient,  excited  and  elated,  of  the 
bouquet  of  triumph  and  success,  tossed  to 
the  platform  or  stage  by  admiring  hands 
in  the  glow  of  the  footlights — there  was 
magic  in  that,  too. 

And  now  the  years  have  sped  away,  you 
are  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  what  is  your 
latest  trophy  in  the  field  of  love  ?  What  is 
this  wee  posy  on  your  dressing-table,  tied  up 
so  carefully  with  darning  wool,  and  attached 
to  a  label  as  big  as  itself  ?  Let  us  read  the 
large  and  legible  inscription — 

FOR  DEAR  MUMMY 
From  Tommy 
A  WELCOME-HOME  PRESANT 
From  My  Verry  Own  Garden. 


Tlie  Floral  Tart. 


THE  INTELLIGENT  TRAVELLER. 


By  S.  MACNAUGHTAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Fortune  of  Christina  Macnab^''  "  A  Lame  Dog's  Diary,''' 
"  The  Expensive  Miss  Du  Cane,''  etc. 


HERE  was  a  man 
whom  my  sister 
and  I  met  on  the 
Continent  last  year 
whom  we  called 
for  a  long  time 
The  Intelligent 
Traveller,  nntil  we 
discovered  that  his 
real  name  was 
C  Todhunter.  He 

was,  withoi^it  exception,  the  most  ardent  and 
indefatigable  sight-seer  whom,  I  suppose, 
even  the  Eternal  City  has  ever  seen ;  and,  with- 
out wishing  to  put  the  matter  irreverently, 
I  may  say  he  polished  ofF  churches  and  altar- 
pieces  and  cathedrals  with  an  energy  which 
I  have  never  known  equalled  in  anyone  else 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  If  the  man  had 
been  sight-seeing  .for  a  wager,  he  could  not 
have  done  it  with  more  vigour  and  zeal. 
We  met  him  everywhere  we  w^ent,  note- 
book in  hand,  making  abstractions  of  all  he 
saw,  and  instituting  a  thoroughly  strict 
investigation  into  every  single  building,  and 
gallery  that  he  visited.  No  stairs  were  too 
high  for  The  Intelligent  Traveller  to  climb, 
no  pinnacle  was  unworthy  the  trouble  of  a 
visit.  If  there  was  an  echo  anywhere,  the 
traveller  went  to  the  echo  and  shouted 
remarks,  and  then  hastened  on  to  some 
other  point  of  interest.  He  was  a  young 
man  with  an  alarming  Scottish  accent,  a 
keen,  fair-complexioned  face,  and  pince-nez 
fixed  always  upon  a  straight  sharp  nose.  The 
rather  singular  thing  about  him — for  tourists 
are,  as  a  rule,  gregarious  animals — was  that 
he  was  always  alone.  This  would  probably 
have  escaped  our  notice  had  he  not  so  faith- 
fully performed  the  small  gymnastics  to 
which  most  sight-seeing  must  lead,  but 
which  are  generally  excused  by  the  presence 
of  a  second  or  third  person — generally  the 
youthful  members  of  a  party.  These 
youngsters  furnish  a  reason  for  the  varied 
excursions  of  tourists  on  steam  tramway  or 
on  mule-back,  and  their  inunaturity  excuses 
their  strange  performances. 

It  does  not  strike  one  as  being  unusual 


for  a  party  of  tourists  to  shout  remarks  to 
an  echo,  but  the  fact  of  seeing  one  solitary 
tourist  doing  this  arrests  the  attention  and 
causes  vague  surmise.  Again,  it  is  not  to 
everyone's  taste  to  climb  steeples,  as  well 
as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  pictures,  and  to  ride 
donkeys  as  well  as  to  visit  tombs ;  these 
tastes  are  generally  divided  amongst  a  party 
of  travellers,  and  a  certain  indulgence  is 
allowed  to  each  member  of  it  by  the  others. 
But  The  Intelligent  Traveller  had  every 
possible  taste  that  any  tourist  has  ever  had. 
He  loved  pictures  as  he  loved  views,  and 
he  climbed  church  towers  with  as  keen 
an  interest  as  he  examined  mosaics.  His 
zeal  was  only  equalled  by  his  speed.  Mr. 
Todhunter  "  did  "  Rome  in  five  days — and 
did  it  pretty  thoroughly,  too.  x\nd  when  we 
reached  Florence,  we  not  only  found  that  he 
was  there  before  us,  but  that  he  had  visited 
and,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  had  digested  four 
other  cities  in  the  meanwhile. 

It  was  at  Florence  that  we  first  discovered 
his  name.  I  was  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  hotel  one  night  when  he  came  in,  and, 
scorning  the  luxury  of  an  arm-chair  or  a 
cigar,  he  seated  himself  at  the  middle  table, 
and  looked  up  maps  and  made  notes  the 
whole  evening.  He  was  unable  to  speak 
French  or  Italian,  and  I  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter when  he  got  into  difficulties  with  the 
vvaiter,  from  whom  he  demanded  information 
in  his  very  strong  Scottish  accent.  He 
thanked  me,  and  proceeded  to  put  many 
searching  questions  to  me,  all  of  which  I 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  answer,  but  about 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  completely 
ignorant.  I  have  not  often  felt  so  poignantly 
the  lamentable  defects  in  modern  education 
as  I  did  under  the  keen  questionings  of 
the  Scot. 

The  following  morning,  as  I  was  strolling 
through  the  Ufizzi  Gallery  alone,  he  over- 
took me  in  one  of  his  rapid  walks,  and 
entered  into  conversation  about  the  pictures. 
I  have  never  learned  so  much  in  the  course 
of  one  short  morning.  Mr.  Todhunter 
not  only  knew  the  histories  of  all  the 
pictures,  but  he  reeled  off  the  lives  of  th^ 
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artists  who  had  painted  them,  and  then 
proceeded  to  find  flaws  and  to  make  com- 
parisons and  criticisms  in  a  concise,  crisp 
way  which  showed  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

My  sister  had  a  touch  of  fever  the  next 
day,  and  I  suggested  to  our  fellow-traveller 
at  breakfast  that  he  might  come  with  me  in 
a  carriage  I  had  hired  and  drive  to  Fiesole. 
I  bought  a  note-book  before  I  started, 
determined  that  such  a  chance  as  this  of 
improving  my  education  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Had  Mr.  Todhunter  been  a  native  of 
Florence,  he  could  not  have  known  more 
about  the  place  than  he  did.  The  man 
teemed  with  information.  While  driving 
in.  the  country  with  him,  I  found  myself 
wondering  if  he  were  a  land-surveyor,  so 
minute  was  the  geographical  information  he 
gave  me.  And  the  next  minute  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  he  must  be  a  farmer  on 
scientific  principles,  so  exhaustive  was  his 
treatment  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil. 

"  Are  you  travelling  for  pleasure  ? "  I 
ventured  to  ask,  when  the  different  levels  of 
the  land,  its  irrigation,  and  its  geographical 
conditions  had  been  explained  to  me. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Todhunter,  "  I  am  on  my 
honeymoon." 

Of  course,  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening 
and  told  my  sister  this,  she  said  at  once  : 
"You  cannot  possibly  have  heard  aright 
what  he  said." 

"  His  accent,"  I  repHed,  "  is  severe,  but 
not  wholly  unintelligible,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  words  that  approximately  correspond  to 
the  plain  statement :  '  I  am  on  my  honey- 
moon.'" 

"  But  where  is  his  wife  ?  "  said  my  sister. 
And  her  curiosity  was  so  keen  about  it  that 
I  ascribe  her  appearance  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning  to  a  desire  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  about  Mrs.  Todhunter. 

But  our  traveller  had  departed  at  an 
early  hour  that  morning,  and  the  mystery 
remained  unsolved.  Monica  decided  that 
Mr.  Todhunter's  bride  had  suddenly  gone 
mad,  and  that  he  kept  her  locked  up  in  her 
bedroom  ;  that  she  was  ill,  and  had  been 
left  behind  somewhere,  hence  her  husband's 
haste  to  get  through  his  arduous  task  of 
sight-seeing  and  overtake  her  ;  or  that  the 
fact  of  his  being  married  at  all  was  merely 
a  Scotsman's  ponderous  attempt  at  jocularity. 

The  next  afternoon,  however,  as  we 
were  having  tea,  and  Monica  was  amusing 
herself  by  reading  some  belated  Enghsh 
papers  and  magazines  which  she  had  found 


in  the  hotel,  she  startled  me  by  exclaiming 
suddenly — 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Todhunter  !  " 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  read  an 
account  of  a  marriage,  at  a  Presbyterian 
church,  between  James  Andrew  Todhunter, 
of  Arbroath,  and  Miss  Jeannie  Simpson,  of 
Dunfermline.  That  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  identity  of  the  bridegroom  of 
Arbroath,  Mr.  Todhunter's  portrait,  with  the 
pince-nez  fixed  firmly  on  his  keen  nose,  stared 
at  us  from  the  page,  while  that  of  a  ladylike 
young  person  appeared  beside  him. 

*'  Well !  "  said  Monica.  "  And  they  w^ere 
only  married  three  weeks  ago  !  " 

"The  wwian  is  delicate,  and  does  not 
like  sight-seeing,"  I  replied.  "  No  doubt 
she  departed  with  our  intelligent  friend  in 
the  hotel  omnibus  this  morning." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Monica  disappointedly. 
"  Still,  it  is  rather  odd." 

"  She  may  have  sat  next  you  half  a  dozen 
times  without  your  knowing  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Todhunter,"  I  remarked.  "  People  don't 
go  about  labelled." 

"  Newly-married  people  do,"  said  my  sister, 
with  her  usual  superior  Avisdom. 

He  was  before  us  at  Venice,  and  Monica, 
with  a  boldness  which  is  foreign  to  her 
nature,  sprang  forward,  when  she  saw  him 
sitting  solitary  in  his  place  at  the  taUe  d'hote, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Tell  the  waiter  that  we 
want  those  two  places  next  him.  I  feel  the 
spirit  of  Sherlock  Holmes  within  me.  And 
if,  as  I  suspect,  Mr.  Todhunter  has  shoved 
his  wife  down  a  w^ell,  I  mean  to  find  it  out !  " 

Mr.  Todhunter  was  eating  his  dinner  as 
rapidly  as  he  did  everything  else,  and  with 
the  same  keen  air  of  earnestness  and  enjoy- 
ment. We  remarked  that  he  never  appeared 
at  the  taUe  d'hote  dejeuner,  but  contented 
himself  with  early  breakfast  and  late  dinner. 

My  sister,  usually  discreet  in  her  behaviour, 
deliberately  placed  me  in  the  chair  next 
Mr.  Todhunter,  and,  seating  herself  on  my 
other  side,  she  said :  "  Draw  me  into  the 
conversation  somehow.  I'm  sure  you  won't 
be  able  to  find  out  anything." 

Mr.  Todhunter,  with  his  pince-nez  gleam- 
ing with  intelligence,  was  partaking  heartily 
of  every  course  in  the  menu,  while  evidently 
mentally  analysing  their  several  ingredients, 
and  I  feel  sure  he  could  have  given  off-hand 
the  recipe  for  cooking  every  dish  that  was 
offered  to  him. 

I  had  hardly  opened  the  conversation  with 
the  remark  that  the  soup  was  not  bad,  when 
he  informed  me  not  only  where  the  Venetians 
got  their  meat,  but  went  into  the  matter  of 
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its  price,  and  incidentally  took  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  cattle  trade  of  the 
world — the  cost  of  freight,  and  what  he 
called  wastage,  that  might  be  prevented 


of  the  fish  trade  in  various  undiscovered 
directions.  Sweets  furnished  the  topic  of 
the  culture  of  the  Corinthian  grape,  its  price, 
and  the  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  last  crop. 


*  He  gazed  at  it  long 
and  carefuUy." 


were  certain  precautions  taken,  and  the 
percentfige  paid  by  cold  storage  companies. 
Over  the  fish  course  he  discussed  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  piscatorial  art  in 
many  lands,  and  the  possible  developments 


He  drank  cold  water  during  the  whole  of 
dinner,  stating  briefly  but  succinctly  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  typhoid  fever  was 
not  likely  to  trouble  him.  And  the  meal 
was  ended,  and  he  had  bowed  us  a  jerky 
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"  Good  night  "  before  Sherlock  Holmes  had 
found  room  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways. 

"  Eather  than  be  baffled  by  a  peripatetic 
encyclopaedia  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  I 
shall  end  by  questioning  the  waiters  and 
maids  about  Mr.  Todhunter,'^  said  my  sister. 

"  We  might  look  at  the  visitors'  list,"  I 
said,  and  Monica  was  kind  Enough  to  say 
that  that  was  not  at  all  a  bad  suggestion. 

We  eagerly  scanned  the  names  written  on 
the  black-board  in  the  hall  and  in  the 
visitors'  book.  But  the  autograph  of  Mr. 
Todhunter  appearf::d  alone,  and  my  sister  said 
decisively  :  "  I  shall  sit  next  him  to-night. 
You  can  come  in  late,  and  pretend  I  have 
taken  your  chair  by  mistake." 

The  next  day  we  passed  The  Intelligent 
Traveller  several  times,  looking  alert  and 
hurried  even  in  a  gondola.  Subsequently 
we  saw^  that  he  had  taken  an  oar  and  was 
propelling  the  boat  himself  with  some  skill. 
His  coat  was  off,  and  the  pince-nez,  as  usual, 
gleamed  with  interest.  ,  He  had  learned  a 
few  Italian  phrases,  and  was  conversing  with 
the  gondolier. 

"  His  intelHgence  was  too  much  for  liis 
wife,"  said  Monica,  as  we  floated  past  Mr. 
Todhunter,  standing  erect  in  the  gondola. 
"  She  succumbed  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
when  he  had  rolled  forth  two  volumes  of  the 
encyclopaedia  at  her." 

When  I  descended  to  dinner  on  the 
following  evening,  I  found  my  sister  and 
our  fellow-traveller  in  the  midst  of  earnest 
conversation. 

"  Have  I  taken  your  place  ?  "  said  Monica 
innocently. 

"  I  would  have  pointed  out  your  mistake," 
said  Mr.  Todhunter,  "  as  you  sat  down  ;  but 
I  saw  you  glance  at  both  the  numbers  on 
the  chairs,  so  I  concluded  you  had  chosen 
this  place  deliberately." 

Sherlock  Holmes  blushed. 

After  dinner  I  suggested  that  we  should 
sit  out  on  the  balcony  and  hear  the  singers 
in  the  gondolas,  and  I  offered  Mr.  Todhunter 
a  cigar,  which  he  accepted,  and,  rolling  it  up 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  he  bestowed  it  in  his 
pocket. 

The  singing  of  the  Venetians  suggested 
the  sol-fa  system  to  him,  and  he  was 
debating  strongly  on  this  theme,  when 
Monica  firmly  interrupted  liim  by  taking  up 
in  a  careless  way  the  magazine  in  which  we 
had  seen  his  portrait,  and  saying  pleasantly, 
though  with  the  necessary  coldness  of  the 
English  traveller  speaking  to  an  unknown 
tourist :  "  Have  you  seen  this  paper,  Mr. 
Todhunter  ? " 


"No,  I  have  not  seen  it,"  said  The 
Intelligent  Traveller.  "  I  have  had  neither 
letters  nor  newspapers  since  I  left  home." 

"  It  is  the  only  way  to  enjoy  a  holiday,"  I 
said. 

"  You  are  pairfitly  right,"  he  replied.  "  And 
I  must  say  I  think  I  was  justified  in  taking 
a  holiday,  seeing  I  have  not  had  one  for 
eleven  years." 

We  admitted  that  the  holiday  was  deserved, 
and  Mr.  Todhunter  turned  to  my  sister  and 
said  respectfully  :  "  I  beheve  you  did  not  ask 
me  if  I  had  read  that  magazine  without  some 
reason  or  intention  in  the  inquiry." 

Sherlock  Holmes  faltered,  and  to  help  her 
out  of  a  difficulty,  I  said,  in  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  facetious  manner:  "I  think  there 
is  a  portrait  in  it  of  someone  you  know." 
And  I  opened  the  page  and  displayed  Mr. 
Todliunter's  own  portrait  to  him. 

He  gazed  at  it  long  and  carefully  through 
his  glasses,  and  pointed  out  some  technical 
faults  in  the  printing  of  it. 

"  It's  verra  like  me,  though,"  he  added 
complacently.  And  Monica,  seizing  what 
can  hardly  be  called  an  opportunity,  eagerly 
thrust  in  an  inconsequent  inquiry  :  "  How  is 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  is  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said 
the  Traveller,  and  he  bade  us  "  Good  night." 

And  the  following  day,  when  we  met  at 
breakfast,  my  sister  w^as  assiduous  in  her 
inquiries  for  Mrs.  Todhunter's  health. 

"  She  is  verra  well,  as  far  as  I  know,"  said 
the  traveller, 

Sherlock  was  upon  him  in  an  instant. 
She  lamented  the  sadness  of  parting  with 
friends,  and  almost  implored  confidences 
from  Mr.  Todhunter  by  the  amount  of 
sympathy  which  she  threw  into  her  voice. 

He  remained  silent,  and  Monica  became 
still  more  effusive.  "  I  always  think  the  worst 
part  of  a  voyage  is  looking  back  from  the 
ship  and  seeing  one's  friends,  whom  one 
must  leave  behind,  still  standing  in  the 
docks,"  she  said,  in  a  tentative  sort  of  way 
that  invited  confidences. 

"  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whatever," 
said  Mr.  Todhunter. 

"  Have  you  been  abroad  much  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Eleven  years,"  replied  Mr.  Todhunter. 

"  That's  a  longish  time,"  I  remarked 
feebly.  And  Mr.  Todhunter  fixed  his  spectacles 
upon  me  with  the  look  that  questioned  the 
pui'pose  of  my  small  remark. 

It  was  Monica  who  asked  him  what  part 
of  the  world  he  had  been  in,  which  led  to 
an  exhaustive  dissertation  on  trading  in 
West  Africa, 
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"  She's  black ! "  cried  Monica,  as  we 
went  upstairs  to  bed  that  night.  "  At  last 
the  secret  is  out !  " 

I  had  taken  off  my  coat  and  was  preparing 
to  go  to  bed,  when  a  thought  struck  me,  and 
I  hastily  put  it  on  again  and  went  and 
knocked  at  Monica's  door.  "  What  about  her 
portrait  in  the  magazine  ?  "  I  said. 

And  a  muffled  voice  replied  in  a  sleepy 
tone  from  Monica's  bed  ;  "  He  has  got  heaps 
of  wives,  and  he  had  the  whitest  one 
photographed." 

The  next  day  The  Intelligent  Traveller 
had  rushed  off  again  at  an  early  hour,  and 
we  did  not  meet  him  again  until  we  were  on 
the  Calais  boat  on  our  way  home. 

"  It  is  our  last  chance,"  said  Sherlock 
Holmes.  "  Say  you  are  glad  his  wife  is  better, 
say  you  would  like  so  much  to  know  her,  say 
anything  that  occurs  to  you." 

Mr.  Todhunter  was  engrossed  in  mastering 
the  mechanism  of  the  turbine  engines,  and 
could  spare  no  time  for  even  the  briefest 
chat,  but  he  shook  hands  civilly  upon  saying 
good-bye  to  us  at  Dover,  where  he  got  into 


a  third-class  carriage.  Monica  pressed 
forward  eagerly  to  say  something,  and  then 
blushed  and  retired,  and  I  said,  with  the 
hesitation  which  Mr.  Todhunter's  keen, 
critical  glance  always  inspired — 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  be  glad  to  be  home 
again,  Mr.  Todliunter  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Todhunter,  "  I  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  regret  that  my  holiday 
is  over." 

Did  the  man  really  consider  these  few 
weeks  of  strenuous  sight-seeing^find  feverish 
accumulation  of  knowledge  a  holiday  ? 

Possibly  Monica  felt  that  she  would  never 
see  Mr.  Todhunter  again,  and  that  rendered 
her  daringly  bold. 

"  But  you  will  be  glad  to  get  back  to  your 
wife,  won't  you  ?  "  she  said,  and  then  hid 
behind  me. 

Mr.  Todhunter  was  not  offended. 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  I'll  not  be  sorry 
to  see  her  again.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
brought  her  with  me,  but,  what  with  the 
wedding  and  the  furnishing,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  I  was  not  able  to  afford  the 
expense  of  a  honeymoon  for  both,  so  I  came 
away  by  myself." 


THE  POET-PRAGMATIST* 


OROUD  Philomel,  the  while  his  mate 
*      Beneath  her  brown  protecting  wings 
Her  treasure  guards  inviolate, 
To  her  his  wild  love  ditty  sings. 

In  pipe  and  trill  his  passion  speaks ; 

But  when  the  neat  round  nest  is  filled 
With  little  hungry,  gaping  beaks, 

His  wild,  sweet  carollings  are  stilled. 

The  bill  that  made  our  woodland  ring 

With  silver  trembling  harmonies, 
Now  labours  worm  and  grub  to  bring 

To  four  brown,  naked  atomies. 

Him  doth  this  sudden  muteness  prove 

No  shallow  sentimentalist; 
Now  deeds  make  manifest  his  love, 

The  poet  is  turned  pragmatist. 

ERNEST  BLAKE. 


*  Note. — The  nightingale  ceases  singiug  when  the  young  are  hatched. 


THE  ROUT  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 


By  T.   D.  maxwell. 


T  was  a  hat  that 
precipitated,  if  it 
did  not  actually 
begin,  the  quarrel. 
Possibly  that  is 
not  an  unusual 
basis  for  a  quarrel 
between  two 
women.  For  in  all 
parts  of  the  world 
woman,  as  you  may 
have  observed,  is  a  dress-loving  animal, 
and  in  that  respect  nowhere  is  she  so 
thoroughly  and  entirely  womanly,  not  to 
say  womanish,  as  at  Makara,  a  little  hinter- 
land town  in  the  Cotton  Coast  Colony  of 
West  Africa.  In  less  favoured  climes  she 
may  try  to  make  a  man  of  herself  ;  there,  at 
any  rate,  local  circumstances  and  local  pre- 
judices compel  her  to  retain  her  fascinating 
identity. 

Consequently,  when  Mr.  Jones-Evans — a 
rogue  from  Sierra  Leone,  who  kept  a  minor 
trading  "  emporiufn  "  at  Makara — announced 
that  he  had  just  imported  "  a  consingment 
(sic)  of  new  clothes,"  all  the  ladies  of  the  place 
were,  of  course,  exceedingly  excited,  none 
more  so  than  Mammy  Eliza  and  Mammy 
Bamphilla— to  say  nothing  of  their  sisters 
and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts — who 
together  were  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
Makara  society.  "Together,"  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  correct,  for,  for  some  months  past, 
relations  between  these  two  old  ladies  and 
their  adherents  had  been  strained — why,  it 
was  difficult  to  say.  Possibly  each  side 
knew  too  much  about  the  other,  both 
individually  and  collectively.  Petty  rivalries 
in  trading,  in  farming,  even  in  matrimonial 
matters,  had  been  mutually  magnified  into 
covert  hostility,  and  covert  hostility  had 
occasionally  taken  the  shape  of  high  words, 
a  few  screeches  and  scratches,  the  closing, 
rather  than  the  blacking,  of  a  few  eyes, 
and  the  uprooting  of  a  few  handfuls  of 
woolly  hair.  Indeed,  so  far  had  things 
progressed  that  the  British  Government,  in 
the  person  of  the  District  Officer — an  Irish- 
man, by  name  O'Connor — had  recently 
summoned  both  ladies  to  an  interview, 
when  he  had   threatened   them  explicitly 


and  promptly  with  obloquy  and  gaol  if 
there  were  any  more  regrettable  incidents 
in  their  respective  family  circles. 

But  really  this  blazing  hot  morning  the 
hatchet  seemed  to  have  got  itself  buried 
"  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet'  sound,"  as 
Mammy  Eliza  and  Mammy  Bamphilla, 
attended  by  innumerable  ladies-in-waiting, 
strutted  side  by  side  through  the  town  on 
their  way  to  Mr.  Jones-Evans's  store.  They 
were  elaborately  dressed  in  a  fashion  which 
did  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  adapted — as  it 
had — from  the  pages  of  an  English  fashion- 
paper,  for  their  gowns,  cut  low  at  the  neck 
and  short  at  the  knees,  displayed  generously 
not  only  the  shoulders,  but  also  the  legs  of 
the  wearers.  Each  also  wore  a  magnificent 
Empire  train,  beginning  somewhere  in  the 
small  of  the  back  and  ending  up  in  the 
hands  of  two  attendant  maidens,  who,  for 
their  part,  were  garbed  almost  entirely  in 
modesty  and  smiles.  The  colours  of  the 
dresses  baffle  description.  "  The  triumphant 
shout  of  scarlet "  was  loud,  perhaps,  rather 
than  successful,  while  magenta  and  gamboge, 
though  also  liberally  used,  were  not  in  the 
least  prominent ;  indeed,  the  general  effect 
would  have  seriously  upset  the  laws  of 
gravity  of  any  part  of  the  world  other  than 
West  Africa,  the  home  of  the  ludicrous  even 
more  than  of  the  tragic. 

Fast  and  furious  grew  the  fun  when  once 
they  had  reached  the  store.  They  examined 
this,  they  bought  that,  they  haggled  over 
something  else — in  fact,  they  turned  every- 
thing and  everybody  completely  upside 
down  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 
Mr.  Jones-Evans  had  timed  the  importation 
of  his  goods  somewhat  luckily,  for  both  his 
customers  were  about  to  "make"  their 
mutual  great-grandmother.  It  is  given  to 
but  few  Europeans  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  mystic  phrase,  to  fewer 
still  to  be  able  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  a 
comprehensive  term  for  certain  ceremonies 
which,  at  regularly  irregular  intervals,  are 
performed  in  the  honour  of  some  renowned 
ancestor  or  ancestress,  and  which  consist — 
partly,  at  any  rate —in  public  dancing  and 
singins:,  and,  of  course,  in  the  wearing  of 
new  clothes,  which  on  such  occasions  are,  for 
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some  dark  reason,  generally  of  very  light 
colours. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Jones-Evans,  after  a 
most  trying  hour  or  so,  and  at  a  profit 
merely  of  some  two  hundred  per  cent., 
disposed  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  newly- 
arrived  stock.  It  was  not  till  then  that  Ihe 
hat  appeared  on  the  scene.  By  some  chance 
concealment  it  had  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
Mammy  Bamphilla  said  she  saw  it  first, 
so  did  Mammy  Eliza.  Mr.  Jones-Evans 
astutely  said  nothing. 

"  How  much  this  be  ?  "  queried  Mammy 
Eliza,  grabbing  it  off  its  stand  and  holding 
ifc  aloft. 

"  Gimme.  Make  I  look  him  book " 
(Give  it  to  me.  Let  me  see  the  ticket  on  it) 
answered  Mr.  Jones-Evans,  taking  it  from 
her  and  hurriedly  covering  with  a  large, 
not  overclean  thumb  a  ticket  on  which 
"  Unique,  13/6,"  was  too  clearly  marked — 
in  these  days  of  universal  education  com- 
mercial imagination  is  apt  to  be  unduly 
hampered. 

"  Thirty-one  shillin'  sisspence,"  he  pre- 
tended to  read  aloud. 

"  Tchi !  "  ejaculated  both  the  ladies  and 
most  of  the  ladies-in-waiting. 

"It  no  be  dear  too  much,"  urged  Mr. 
Jones-Evans.  "Look  him  proper.  Why, 
they  coral  fit  to  catch  pass  one  pound."  (It 
is  not  dear.  Look  at  it.  This  coral  on  it  is 
worth  a  pound  at  least.)  And  he  twiddled 
the  thing  round  on  his  aforesaid  thumb, 
having  first  surreptitiously  removed  its  ticket. 

"  Yahi,  'e  no  be  coral  proper  !  "  (That  is 
not  a  genuine  coral)  pronounced  Mammy 
Eliza. 

"I  savez  that.  'E  no  be  coral  proper, 
but  'e  be  good,  all  same  coral."  (I  know 
that.  It  isn't  a  genuine  coral,  but  it's  a 
very  good  imitation.)  And  again  he  twirled. 
"  And  this  hat  no  get  no  brudder ;  he  be 
all  same  one,"  he  ended,  paraphrasing  fairly 
accurately  the  "  Unique  "  of  the  label. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearsome  object  at  which 
some  tw^o  dozen  women  were  gazing  with 
shining  eyes  and  shimmering  teeth.  It 
was  covered  all  over  with  yellow  velveteen. 
On  one  side  there  w^as  a  kink,  on  the  other 
a  bulge.  The  bulge  was  freely  adorned  with 
vividly  dyed  pheasants'  feathers  and  varyingly 
coloured  paeonies,  while  within  the  kink 
reposed  a  large  lump  of  anaemic-looking 
sealing-wax,  which  presumably  claimed  to 
be,  if  not  genuine  coral,  at  any  rate  genuine 
imitation.  It  w\as  very  sad  that  anything 
so  frightful  should  appeal  to  any  sane 
human  beings,  but  then,  of  course,  they 


w^ere  but  poor  heathens,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  so-called  "  artistic  creations  '*  of  European 
hat-makers. 

"  Tchi  !  Tck  !  "  repeated  Mammy  Eliza. 
"  Thirty-one  shillin'  sisspence  be  too  much 
cash  money." 

"I  go  buy  'em,"  stertorously  announced 
Mammy  Bamphilla,  glaring  defiance  at  her 
rival. 

"  No,  oh  !  It  be  I  go  buy  'em,"  retorted 
Mammy  Eliza. 

"You  I  Ha!  Wah!  Yah!  It  be  I  go 
talk  first.  You  no  go  buy  'em.  You  lie 
s'pose  you  talk  so  !  Gimme  !  "  Mammy 
Bamphilla  attempted  to  snatch  the  hat  out 
of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jones-Evans,  but  that 
gentleman  was  too  quick  for  her. 

"  A'  right,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Pay  me  my 
cash  money." 

"  I  no  get  'em.  My  moneys  done  finish," 
whined  Mammy  Bamphilla,  with  a  rueful 
glance  at  Mammy  Eliza,  who  was  feverishly 
counting  out  all  the  small  change  she  and 
her  ladies  could  muster. 

"  Gimme  !  "  demanded  that  lady,  clawing 
ineffectually  at  the  coveted  treasure.  But 
Mr.  Jones-Evans  had  had  previous  dealings 
with  the  gentlewomen  of  Makara.  Depositing 
the  hat  on  a  shelf  high  out  of  everyone's 
reach,  he  proceeded  to  check  the  handful 
of  silver  which  Mammy  Eliza  had  thrust 
towards  him. 

"Nineteen  shillin'  threepence  no  be  all 
same  thirty-one  shillin'  sisspence,"  he 
announced  platitudinously,  w^hen  he  had 
completed  the  operation. 

Not  in  the  least  abashed,  Mammy  Eliza 
continued  to  gesticulate  wildly.  "  Gimme  !  " 
she  persisted.    "  I  go  pay  afternoon  time." 

"  Ha  ! "  snorted  Mammy  Bamphilla  sig- 
nificantly. 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  ugly  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  two  ladies.  Mr. 
Jones-Evans,  cafe  au  lait  with  terror,  stepped 
between  them. 

"  No,  oh !  You  no  go  make  palaver  for 
my  'ouse,"  he  ventured  tremulously.  "  S'pose 
you  want  them  hat,  bring  me  thirty-one 
shillin'  sisspence.  Now  I  go  chop  "  (I  am 
going  to  lunch).  "I  no  'gree  you  make 
palaver  here "  (I  forbid  any  disturbance 
here).  "  Good  mornin',"  he  added,  as  a 
gentle  hint. 

The  ladies  were  each  and  all  just  about  to 
say  something — probably  a  good  deal— but 
at  that  moment  a  policeman  chanced  to  pass 
the  open  door.  He  was  a  lamblike-looking 
youth,  but,  for  all  that,  he  represented  the 
powers  that  be,  and  possibly  recalled  to  the 
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protagonists  the  recent  remarks  of  the  District 
Officer.  At  any  rate,  muttering  and  sniffing 
sullenly,  they  turned  away  and  disappeared 
in  opposite  directions,  each  followed  by  an 
agitated  bevy  of  attendants.  Mr.  Jones- 
Evans  piously  turned  the  yellows  of  his  eyes 
upwards,  mopped  his  brow,  winked  impiously 
into  space,  selected  several  new  price-tickets, 
on  which  he  wrote  "  Unique,  31  /6,"  and 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  shut  up  shop 
for  his  midday  rest. 

Meanwhile,  however,  no  sooner  had  Mammy 
Eliza  turned  the  corner  than  she  proceeded 
to  scuttle  down  various  by-streets  at  a  pace 
which  seriously  incommoded  the  less  agile  of 
her  ladies.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  bawling 
breathlessly  outside  the  house  of  a  brother 
of  hers.  Him  she  aroused  without  apology 
from  a  siesta  and  accompanied  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  house,  whence  she  presently 
emerged  with  a  large,  white,  triumphant  smile 
all  over  her  face  and  a  couple  of  handfuls  of 
florins.  Back  she  scampered  to  Mr.  Jones- 
Evans's  store  just  in  time  to  prevent  him 
putting  up  his  last  shutter,  threw  the  money 
on  to  the  counter,  and,  speechless  with 
exhaustion,  pointed  longingly  at  the  hat. 
By  the  time  the  last  of  her  ladies  had 
straggled  back  to  the  spot,  slie  had  wrapped 
the  precious  thing  in  the  tail  of  her  train, 
and,  cuddling  it  under  her  arm,  was  taking 
her  departure. 

Mr.  Jones-Evans  generally  allowed  himself 
two  hours  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  but  to-day  he  had 
hardly  had  time  to  become  interested  in  his 
lunch  when  he  was  disturbed  by  strident 
squeals  and  reverberating  thumps  on  his 
shop  door.  It  was,  of  course.  Mammy 
Bamphilla,  also  exceedingly  out  of  breath, 
also  armed  with  the  required  amount,  and 
also  accompanied — more  or  less— by  a  string 
of  panting,  fluttering  females.  To  her  also 
he  handed  a  "  Unique  "  hat  precisely  similar 
to  the  one  she  had  so  coveted — in  fact,  he 
had  a  dozen  or  two  left  in  a  box  under  the 
counter,  each  adorned  with  a  label  on  which 
the  figures  "  31/6  "  were  barely  dry. 

¥^  ¥^  ^  ^ 

Late  that  afternoon  the  Makara  Town 
Council  finished  its  weekly  meeting,  and  its 
members— most  of  the  reputable  chiefs  of 
the  neighbourhood — strolled  out  on  to  the 
market-place  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
their  friends  and  each  other  before  dispersing 
homewards.  The  Aba  (head  chief)  was 
there,  portly,  smiling,  debonair  ;  so  were  some 
twenty  of  the  minor  chiefs,  each  with  a 
goodly  following  behind  him.    Just  when 


the  half  acre  or  so  which  constituted  the 
market-place  was  at  its  fullest,  Mammy  Eliza 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  number  and 
splendour  of  her  attendants  seemed  to  have 
increased  since  the  morning.  She  was 
wearing  one  of  her  best  and  brightest 
costumes,  though  its  glory  was  easily  eclipsed 
by  that  of  her  new  hat. 

All  smiles  and  graciousness,  she  greeted  her 
many  friends  as  she  passed  along,  preening 
herself  self-consciously  upon  her  general 
appearance  and  her  morning's  triumph.  She 
was  just  about  to  speak  to  the  Aba  when  her 
expression  suddenly  changed.  She  stopped 
dead,  she  snarled  audibly,  the  smiles  faded 
into  scowls.  The  poor  old  Aba,  considerably 
flustered  at  such  unexpected  behaviour,  turned 
to  look  over  his  shoulder  for  an  explanation, 
but  all  he  saw  was  another  lady — also  a 
friend  of  his — Mammy  Bamphilla,  with  an 
equally  unpleasant  expression  on  her  face,  on 
her  head  a  hat  curiously  like  that  on  Mammy 
Eliza's,  and  clustered  around  her  a  chattering 
group  of  unduly  excited  ladies. 

Up  to  this  point  he  managed  to  explain 
everything  quite  clearly  the  next  morning, 
when  the  District  Officer  invited  him  to 
do  so.  As  to  what  immediately  followed,  he 
confessed  himself  a  little  uncertain.  All  he 
could  recall  was  a  muddle  of  shrieks,  tears, 
scratches,  vituperation — in  short,  of  some 
exceedingly  spitfire  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
a  seemingly  limitless  number  of  women.  He 
was  doing  his  best  to  prevent  somebody 
biting  somebody  else  when  his  hat  had  been 
knocked  off,  something— possibly  somebody 
— had  hit  him  violently  low  down  in  the  chest, 
and  then  he  found  that  the  younger  chiefs 
and  their  retinues,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few 
stray  policemen  whose  uniforms  were  torn  to 
shreds  in  the  process,  were  laying  about  them 
stoutly  with  fists  and  sticks,  and  restoring 
order  by  what  no  doubt  the  ladies  concerned 
subsequently  termed  in  their  vernacular 
brute  force. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Aba," 
said  O'Connor,  when  the  old  gentleman  had 
finished  his  story,  "  and  I  am  very  annoyed 
that  you  should  in  any  way  have  been 
personally  inconvenienced.  I  hope  you  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  it." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  the  Aba  assured  liim, 
Avhen  O'Connor's  civilities  had  penetrated  to 
his  intelligence.  "  Women  !  Ugh,  they're 
like  monkeys,"  he  remarked,  "  always 
squabbling  and  jabbering,  and  always  about 
nothing  !  " 

O'Connor  laughed  assentingly  as  he 
replied  :  "  Yes,  and  this  evening,  Aba,  there'll 
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be  another  palaver  between  them.  Each  of 
them  will  want  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
the  ceremonies  at  the  market-place.  We 
must  stop  'em.    What  do  you  think  we'd 


i 


better  ^"   He  broke  off  hurriedlj,  as  a 

hoot  echoed  up  from  the  neighbouring 
river  and  attracted  his  attention  to  a 
gradually  approaching  vessel.  "Here's  the 
Governor's  yacht !  It's  all  right— he  isn't  on 
board.    It's  only  come  up  here  for  fresh 


water  for  the  boilers,  or  something.  It's 
earlier  than  I  expected.  I  simply  must  go 
on  board  at  once  to  see  about  things,  but 
I'll  meet  you  this  afternoon,  and  we  can 


arrange  then.  Sorry  to  have  to  rush  off  like 
this.    Good  morning  !  " 

"  All  right.  Good  morning,"  replied  the 
Aba.  "  Ha  ! "  he  added,  with  a  violent 
jump,  as  a  loud  report  signalled  the  letting-go 
of  the  anchor  ;  then,  as  he  recovered  himself  ; 


"  Mammy  BampliUla  attempted  to  snatch  the  hat  out  of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jones-Evans." 
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Them  boat  get  gun.    What's  the  matter  ? 

You  no  go  shoot  them  women,  s'pose  they 

make  palaver  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  I'm  afraid  the  Governor  mightn't 

quite  hke  it!"  laughed  O'Connor,  as  he 

hurried  away. 

***** 

Ten  minutes  later  he  and  the  commander 
of  the  yacht — a  sturdy  son  of  Devon  named 
Youings — were  seated  on  the  upper  deck, 
cheerily  exchanging  news  of  mutual  interest. 
A  savage  dressed  as  a  sailor,  who  answered 
apparently  to  the  name  "  Prince  Wales,"  and 
who  was  busy  neglecting  some  job  he  had 
been  set  to  do  quite  near  them,  listened 
greedily  to  their  conversation.  It  was  all, 
of  course,  quite  uninteUigible  to  him,  but 
your  partially  sophisticated  negro  is  far  too 
fond  of  gossip  to  worry  about  such  a  detail 
as  that,  so  he  strained  his  ears  to  catch  what 
they  were  saying. 

"Not  unfunny,  the  whole  business,"  he 
heard  O'Connor  remark  ;  "  but,  of  course,  all 
these  infernal  women  will  soon  embroil  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  people's  husbands  and  brothers,  and 
then  there'll  be  the  makings  of  a  pretty  riot." 

"  Haven't  you  got  enough  police  to  squash 
'em  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Of  course  not.  Ke venue  wouldn't  stand 
the  strain.  The  old  Aba  shrewdly  suggested 
you  should  settle  'em  from  the  river  with  a 
gun  or  two." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  And,  as  they  laughed,  they 
both  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  deck,  which 
was  inconsiderate  of  them,  for  it  was  only  as 
they  returned  to  one  end  of  it  that  Prince 
Wales  could  overhear  at  all  easily. 

"  Pot  at  'em  !  Old  savage  !  But  not  a 
bad  idea.  Once  read  of  something  like  it 
somewhere — out  East,  I  believe.  By  Jove, 
it's  worth  trying !  Aba  will  lend  three 
guns,  I  know."  Such  scraps  reached  him, 
and  then  both  speakers  halted  for  a  moment 
near  him. 

"  Don't  you  eat  the  beastly  stuff  ?  "  asked 
Youings. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  lots  of  it.  One  has  to, 
to  try  to  induce  the  local  goat  to  taste  like 
mutton  ;  but,  hang  it  all,  I  can't  spare  much 
— six  tins  at  the  outside." 

"  That'll  do,  two  for  each  gun ;  and 
I'll  look  out  something  else.  Strawberry, 
raspberry,  plum,  any  of  'em  would  do — 
even  marmalade  mashed  up  with  some  red 
ink  or  paint — anything  red,  in  fact,  even 
red  tape ! " 

"Let's  do  without  that,"  laughed  O'Connor; 
"  it'll  spoil  everything. " 


Such  were  the  cryptic  remarks  which 
Prince  Wales  managed  to  catch,  and  which 
immediately  preceded  O'Connor's  departure 
for  the  shore.  At  the  gangway  they  stopped 
again,  and  he  heard  the  commander  say  : 
"  All  right,  then  ;  that's  arranged.  Send  it 
off  soon,  and  get  the  Aba  to  let  us  have  the 
guns  as  early  as  possible.  Only  mind  you 
swear  the  old  thing  to  secrecy.  Better  tell 
him  to  come  on  board  and  see  the  fun.  I'll 
drop  down  opposite  the  market-place  at 
dusk,  and  you  come  off  and  dine  at  seven. 
So  long!" 

O'Connor's  reply  seemed  to  be  an  assent, 
but  it  was  so  smothered  with  laughter 
that  Prince  Wales  lost  it,  which  was  very 
irritating.  So  he  scratched  himself  and 
strolled  off  to  idle  somewhere  else. 

***** 

That  evening  O'Connor  and  the  officers  of 
the  yacht  were  just  finishing  a  very  jolly 
dinner  when  word  was  brought  that  the  Aba 
had  arrived  on  board. 

"  All  right ;  tell  him  we're  soon  coming," 
ordered  Youings.  "Give  him  a  chair  on 
deck  and  take  him  a  glass  of  port." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  went  up  and  found 
the  old  gentleman  sipping  his  wine,  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  spot  which  commanded 
as  full  a  view  of  the  market-place  as  a  rapidly 
sinking  moon  permitted.  He  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  excitement  and  amusement.  His 
followers  he  had  dismissed  somewhere  out  of 
sight.  After  the  usual  formal  greeting  due 
to  his  exalted  rank,  Youings  referred  to  the 
events  of  the  moment  by  asking — 

"  When  do  you  think  they'll  begin.  Aba  ?  " 

"Soon  now,"  he  chuckled,  "when  them 
moon  done  go.  Oh,  ho  !  You  white  man, 
you  pass  all !  (You  are  inimitable).  Oh, 
ho  !  Ha,  ha  !  "  And  he  rolled  about  in 
his  chair,  which  ci'eaked  ominously  under  his 
substantial  figure. 

"  I've  hidden  the  Police  Inspector  and  all 
the  available  men,  and  given  them  clear 
instructions  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it," 
said  O'Connor,  "  and  we'll  let  the  ladies  get 
well  started  before  we— we  do  anything." 
And  he  indicated  three  large  old-fashioned 
cannon,  the  loan  of  the  Aba,  which  were 
lashed  to  the  deck  and  trained  directly  on 
to  the  market-place. 

"Very  fine  guns,  those  of  yours.  Aba,'* 
commented  Youings.  But  the  old  man  was 
speechless  with  merriment,  tears  were  running 
down  his  chubby  cheeks,  and  he  merely 
gurgled  something  guttural  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  compliment.     "  S-sh  !  I  hear 
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something  !  "  whispered  Yoiiings,  forgetting 
that  his  ordinary  speaking  voice  could  not 
possibly  reach  the  shore. 

"  Eliza's  little  lot — that's  coming  from  her 
quarter,"  O'Connor  replied,  as  a  sound  of 
tom-toming,  gong -beating,  rattling,  bell- 
ringing  and  shrill  shouting  drew  nearer, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  hymn  tune, 
obviously  the  contribution  of  some  of  the 
younger  and  mission-trained  members  of 
the  band. 

"  S-sh  !  Mammy  Bamphilla  !  "  murmured 
the  Aba,  as  similar  sounds  and  the  strains  of 
another  hymn  tune  came  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

"  S-sh  !  "  said  someone  else. 

"  Tck  !  "  said  the  Aba. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  kuglied  everyone,  for  a  loud, 
long  screech  reverberated  through  the  dark- 
ness, followed  by  a  low,  angry  murmur- 
almost  a  growl — and  then  for  a  few  tense 
moments  there  was  absolute  silence.  Suddenly 
the  storm  broke.  Shrieks,  squeals,  clang- 
ings,  hangings,  yahoos,  kihiyies,  and  then 
increasingly  vehement  and  penetratingly 
feminine  vocal  noises  mingled  incongruously 
enough  with  blasts  on  a  motor-horn  and 
the  strains  of  the  rival  hymn  tunes.  For 
five  minutes  the  group  on  deck  listened 
eagerly  to  the  pandemonium,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  pierce  the  darkness  and  see  what  was 
happening  on  shore. 

"  Shall  we  let  'em  have  it,  O'Connor  ?  " 
asked  Youings  at  last. 

"  About  time,  I  fancy,"  was  the  reply,  "  or 
they  may  be  damaging  each  other.  What  do 
you  think,  Aba  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Shoot  'em— shoot  'em  !  "  the 
old  man  exclaimed  dehghtedly. 

A  word  of  command  rang  out,  and  a 
brilliant  electric  flashlight  was  instantaneously 
turned  on  to  the  market-place.  The  scene 
it  revealed  was  too  jumbled  to  be  describable. 
Some  four  score  women  were  evidently  in  the 
midst  of  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Here 
and  there  two  or  three  of  one  side  were 
vigorously  pommelling  some  solitary  luckless 
member  of  the  other,  but  the  general  effect 
was  that  of  a  wild  melee  in  which  everybody 
was  mauling  everybody  else  indiscriminately, 
and  screeching  loudly  for  assistance  at  the 
same  time.  A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  was 
standing  around,  commenting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  but  otherwise  taking  little  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  warriors  appeared  to 
be  nearly  all  of  them  in  white.  Each  lot 
must  have  started  out  resolved  on  the 
exclusive  celebration  of  the  ceremonies.  Here 
and  there  one  was  lying  on  the  ground, 


while  others  jumped  on  her.  A  few  even 
were — — 

Bang !  There  was  an  awful  noise,  a 
volume  of  smoke,  a  weird  smell,  and  a 
sudden  frightened  silence  on  the  shore. 
Then  there  was  a  sound  as  of  someone 
yelping  hideously,  and  then  another  bang, 
some  more  smoke,  a  similar  smell,  again 
silence  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  a  final 
bang. 

Shriek  piled  on  shriek  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  the  market-place.  Here  and  there  a 
woman  emerged  from  the  battlefield  and 
scuttled  away,  to  disappear  into  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  what  appeared 
to  be  corpses  lying  prone,  but  energetically 
screaming  and  kicking.  At  that  moment 
several  policemen,  headed  by  a  stalwart 
inspector,  materialised  from  somewhere,  and 
in  less  than  no  time  were  busily  arresting 
both  the  heroines  and  their  followers  and 
hurrying  them  down  the  river-bank  into 
awaiting  canoes. 

Soon  some  five-and-thirty  ladies  were 
huddled  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  yacht, 
and  all  the  ringleaders  were  reported  to 
O'Connor  to  be  on  board. 

"  Yery  well ;  I'll  come  and  see  them,"  he 
answered,  assuming — not  over-successfully 
— his  gravest  judicial  manner.  "  Come 
along.  Aba  ;  you'll  have  to  talk  to  them, 
too."  And,  followed  by  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  by  this  time  quite  weak  and 
tottery  with  laughter,  he  proceeded  to  the 
interview. 

The  yacht's  officers  shyly  retreated  to 
the  background  in  a  group,  from  which 
came  at  intervals  sounds  of  agonised 
splutterings. 

"  Shut  up,  you  asses  !  "  choked  O'Connor, 
as  he  passed  them.  "Play  the  game,  or 
you'll  set  me  off." 

"  Mammy  Ehza,  Mammy  Bamphilla  !  "  he 
called  sternly,  as  he  planted  himself  firmly  in 
front  of  the  prisoners.  Two  bloo(i-boltered 
figures  separated  themselves  from  the 
bedraggled  heap.  Their  dresses  were 
tattered,  their  hair  dishevelled,  to  only  one 
survived  any  rehcs  of  her  Empire  train. 
Mammy  Eliza's  new  hat  had  gone  ;  Mammy 
Bamphilla  still  wore  hers,  but  it  had  moulted 
sadly,  and  the  kink  and  the  bulge  seemed  to 
have  changed  places.  Some  of  the  others 
had  damaged  features,  most  of  them  were 
well  scratched,  all  of  them  were  quaking 
with  terror  and  moaning  energetically. 
Indeed,  each  and  all  of  them  presented  a 
ghastly  battle-stained  appearance,  for  in  the 
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dim  light  thej  and  tlieir  dresses  seemed  to 
be  running  with  gore  and  blood,  as,  indeed, 
they  most  firmly  believed  they  were. 

"  Look  here,"  began  O'Connor,  in  a  stern 
but  shaky  voice,  "  look  here,  I've  " 

Just  then  a  click  sounded  from  above,  and 
the  flashh'ght  was  focussed  full  on  to  the 
ladies.  It  accentuated,  though  it  hardly  im- 
proved, their  appearance,  but  it  transformed 
the  blood  and  gore  into  clots  of  strawberry 
jam,  splotches  of  crimson-dyed  marmalade, 
and,  above  all„  into  slimy  streams  of  blood- 
some-looking  red  currant  jelly.  "  Look 
here,"  repeated  O'Connor  huskily.  A 
smothered  squawk  came  from  somewhere, 
and  then  the  Aba  collapsed.  Helplessly  he 
uttered  roar  after  roar  of  great  jolly,  fat, 
whole-hearted  laughter,  mingled  with  strange 
sounds  as  he  tried  to  suppress  them  ;  but  it 


was  too  late— the  group  of  Europeans  above 
had  caught  the  infection,  and  they  too 
shouted  unrestrainedly. 

"  Look  here  "  O'Connor  essayed  once 

more,  but  it  was  no  good,  and  he  too 
succumbed. 

"  Oh,  get  out  of  this  !  "  he  bleated,  when 
he  had  partially  recovered  himself.  "  Go 
home  and  go  to  bed.  You've  had  a  good 
fright.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you.  To- 
morrow come  up  to  my  office,  and  I'll 
make  you  shake  hands,  all  of  you,  and  bind 
you  over.  Oh,  ho  !  Go  away  and  go  to 
bed  ;  b-b-but  you'd  b-b-better,  each  of  you, 
have  a  bath  first.  Go  away.  Good  night. 
Oh,  ho  !  Ha,  ha  !  Youings,  you  villain — 
and  I  was  just  going  to  be  so  official — if  you 
don't  give  me  a  drink,  I  shall  laugh  myself 
sick ! " 


SPRING  AND  AUTUMN. 

npHE  apple  blossom  from  the  bough  is  falling 
*     In  sunshine  hours,  the  long  young  days  of  summer, 
The  parent  birds  from  branch  to  branch  are  catling, 
To  cheer  the  flight  of  each  beloved  new=comer. 

The  woods  awake,  their  winter  sleep  is  ended, 

The  lark  springs  high  from  meadows  deep  and  sunny, 

The  earth's  astir  with  hopes  anew  and  splendid. 
And  I— what  shall  I  do  without  my  honey? 

The  young  blood  sings,  the  young  feet  dance  in  going, 
For  youth  is  glad,  and  joy  would  mate  with  laughter; 

They  were  for  him,  her  sweet  years'  tender  glowing. 
And  not  for  me  to  house  'neath  roof  and  rafter. 

The  empty  nest  hangs  on  the  bough  forsaken. 

Youth  flies  from  age  and  all  that's  dull  and  dreary; 

The  old  branch  breaks,  the  withered  leaf  is  shaken. 
And  1— what  shall  1  do  without  my  dearie  ? 

And  as  I  pause  on  life's  path  long  and  winding. 
The  young  pass  on  with  voices  glad  and  golden. 

And  show  me  there  the  marvels  they  are  finding. 
So  new  to  them,  alas,  to  me  so  olden  1 

As  lone  I  wait,  all  weary  of  my  going. 

Beside  the  church,  with  garden  green  and  sunny. 

Where  sleep  my  dead,  hushed  by  the  soft  winds  blowing, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  calls,  **  Come  to  us,  honey  1 " 


DORA  SIQERSON  SHORTER. 


Thomas  Britton: 


THE  MUSICAL   SMALL-COAL  MAN. 


By  MARY  M.  PAGET. 


"lyrEYER  was  an  age  less  given  than  our 
own  to  quiet  thought,  yet  never  was 
one  more  proud  of  its  thinking 
powers.  These  we — especially  those  of  us 
who  live  in  London — protect  in  a  somewhat 
artificial  manner.  The 
writer  was  once  asked 
to  sign  a  petition 
against  organ-grinders, 
in  order  to  ensure 
"  the  cultivation  of 
the  soul."  Yet  a 
piano -organ  is  quite 
as  good  for  the  soul 
as  some  arrangements 
by  Liszt,  and  the  smile 
of  an  organ-grinder  is 
almost  as  good  as  a 
day  in  Italy. 

Londoners  are  odd 
people.  They  suffer 
in  their  noisiest 
thoroughfares  the 
thunder  of  the  motor- 
bus  and  the  jibber 
of  the  motor  -  bike, 
while  they  plaster  their 
dullest  squares  with 
the  dour  warning, 
"  Organs  and  street- 
criers  prohibited,"  and 
all  this  for  the  "  better- 
men  t" — horrible 
word  ! — of  London. 

Whatever  may  be 
said  against  street- 
music,  German  or 
Italian,  street-cries 
are  purely  English, 
and  have,  one  would 
think,  enough  histori- 
cal interest  to  escape 
criticism  or  banish- 
ment. Who  that  was  ever  young  feels 
no  thrill  in  winter  at  the  sound  of  the 
muffin-bell,  or  in  spring  at  the  cry,  '*A11 
a-growing  and  a-blowing "  ?  In  old  days 
people's  souls  were  made  of  sturdier  stuff, 
and  could  be  cultivated  though  the  streets 
rang  with  those  cheery  street-cries  and 
mauy  more.    So  it  was  with  a  painter,  one 


John  Wollaston,  who  lived,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  heart  of  the  City.  As 
he  sat  one  day  at  his  window  in  Warwick 
Court,  he  heard  a  street-cry  that  interested 
his  artistic  soul  by  the  perfection  of  its 
well- tuned  octave — 


THOMAS  BUITTON. 

From  a  contemporary  print. 


small-coal ! 

He  beckoned  the  singer 
into  his  room,  and  then 
and  there  began  the 
portrait  of  Thomas 
Britton,  the  small-coal 
man,  that  now  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Britton  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  individual. 
When  quite  young, 
he  came  up  from  his 
home  in  Northamp- 
tonshire to  serve  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  coal 
shop  in  Clerkenwell, 
"  a  suburb  of  the  town, 
difficult  of  access,  and 
unfit  for  the  resort  of 
persons  of  fashion." 
At  the  end  of  seven 
years  his  master  gave 
him  a  small  sum  of 
money,  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  set 
up  in  business  for  him- 
self. But  Britton  had 
learnt  a  trade,  and  had 
to  live  by  it.  After 
a  short  stay  in  the 
country,  he  returned 
to  Clerkenwell,  and 
hired,  for  four  pound 
a  year,  a  stable  which 
a  lively  writer  of  the  day  compares  to 
the  abode  of  "old,  snarling  Diogenes — 
the  House  not  much  higher  than  a  Canary 
Pipe :  and  the  Window  of  the  State 
Room  but  very  little  bigger  than  the 
Bunghole  of  a  Cask."  The  little  place  can 
still  be  located,  though  the  bettermenter — to 
worsen  that  bad  word— is  already  at  work  to 
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sweep  it  awaj.  For  it  is  utterly  out  of  scale 
with  its  surroundings,  and  architecturally 
unworthy  of  its  near  neighbours  —  the 
beautiful  Norman  crypt  of  St.  John's,  the 
perpendicular  gateway  of  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  imposing  Georgian 
edifice,  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Sessions. 
But  London,  like  the  British  Empire,  is 
not  afraid  of  inconsistency,  and  the  true 
Londoner  delights  in  finding,  right  among 
those  remarkable  specimens  of  three  great 
styles,  a  crooked  little  passage  of  no  style 
whatever,  but  sharing  in  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood  by  its  name, 


duchesses  and  other  leaders  of  Society 
endured  the  rough  ascent  and  the  appalling 
atmosphere  to  hear  Mr.  Handel  perform 
on  an  organ  with  but  five  stops,  and 
Dr.  Pepusch  on  a  Ruekers  virginal,  "  thought 
to  be  the  best  in  Europe,"  and  the  small- 
coal  man,  their  host,  on  the  viol-da-gamba. 

Strange  as  were  these  gatherings,  they 
were  of  a  peaceful  and  purely  artistic 
character.  But  that,  the  gossips  thought, 
was  too  good  to  be  true,  and  attributed  to 
them  secret  and  seditious  objects,  and  to 
their  originator  the  awful  names  of  magician, 
Jesuit,  and  Presbyterian.    Gossip,  as  usual. 


ST.  John's  gatk,  clerkknwell,  as  it  stood  ix  buittons  time. 
From  a  contemporary  engraving. 


Jerusalem  Passage.  At  one  corner  of  this 
poor  little  place  the  Londoner,  if  he  be 
a  lover  of  music,  will  look  with  reverence 
and  gratitude,  for  it  was  the  home  of  the 
first  English  concerts.  Here,  from  1678 
onwards,  for  nearly  forty  years,  could  be 
heard  performances  of  the  very  best  chamber 
music,  resembling  the  "  Pops  "  of  our  own 
day,  but  surpassing  them  in  the  distinction 
of  the  performers  and  the  discomfort  of 
the  listeners.  For  Thomas  Britton's 
"consorts"  were  held  in  the  loft  over  his 
coal-slied  ;  the  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
ladder  like  an  outside  staircase,  and  the  loft 
itself  was  almost  without  ventilation.  Yet 


was  idiotically  wrong.  Britton  w^as  an 
honest,  industrious  coal-heaver,  with  a  love 
of  literature  and  art  unusual  in  one  of  his 
profession.  He  is  described  as  being  of 
an  "ingenious  countenance  and  sprightly 
temper,  comely  and  withal  modest."  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  walked  the  streets 
of  London  crying  small-coal,  and  allowed 
himself  but  two  recreations — on  Thursday 
evenings  the  very  best  chamber  music,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoons  great  book-hunting 
expeditions  through  the  City. 

In  these  latter  his  companions  were 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  other  learned  folk  of  high 
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degree.  Bat,  for  all  that,  he  came  straight 
from  work,  wearing  the  blue  smock  and 
carrying  the  coal  measure  that  figure  in 
his  portrait. 

To  these  expeditions  was  due  the  remark- 
able collection  of  some  one  thousand  four 


Speech  Against  Kneeling,"  and,  finally, 
"  Stubbs  on  Behaviour,"  "  Collins  on 
Earthquakes,"  and  an  unknown  but  surely 
prophetic  writer  on  "  Female  Preheminence." 
Britton  also  collected  MSS.  and  musical 
instruments,  and  "pricked  with  his  own 


THOMAS   BRITTON.     BY   J.  WOT.LASTON. 

The  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Emery  Walker. 


hundred  volumes  that  were  sold  after  his 
death.  The  catalogue,  in  Hawkins'  "  History 
of  Music,"  is  worth  reading,  for  it  shows, 
better  than  any  description,  the  width  of 
interests  and  studies  of  the  small-coal  man. 
Here  are  some  of  his  books  :  "  Pyrotechnical 
Discourses,"  "The  Jockey's  Guide,"  "A 
Pleasant  Treatise  of  Witches,"  "  A  Scotch 


hand,  very  neatly  and  accurately,  a  valuable 
collection  of  musick." 

He  had  also  a  good  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  constructed  for  himself  an 
"  amazing  laboratory "  of  portable  dimen- 
sions. 

But  to  return  to  his  musical  club.  The 
only  description  we  have  of  the  "  consorts  "  is 
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in  the  doggerel  of  Britton's  comic  neighbour, 
Ned  Ward,  who  was  a  constant  guest  at  what 
he  calls  "  The  Harmonious  Society  of  Tickle- 
Fiddle  Gentlemen." 

We  Thrum  the  fam'd  Corelli's  Aires, 

Fine  Solos  and  Sonettos, 
New  Riggadoons  and  Maidenfairs, 

Rare  Jigs  and  Minuettos. 

Ward  also  was  the  author  of  the  rhyming 
invitation — 

Upon  Thursdays  Repair 
To  my  Palace,  and  there 
Hobble  up  Stair  by  Stair ; 
But  I  pray  ye  take  Care 

That  you  break  not  your  Shins  by  a  Stumble; 

And  without  e'er  a  Souse, 

Paid  to  me  or  my  Spouse, 

Sit  as  still  as  a  Mouse 

At  the  Top  of  my  House, 

And  there  you  shall  hear  how  we  fumble. 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the 
concerts  were  free.  But  at  one  time 
Britton  started  a  yearly  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  and  coffee  at  a  penny  a  dish.  He 
tried  also  the  experiment  of  a  larger  room, 
but  it  was  not  successful ;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  in  returning  to  his  "Athenian  Tub," 
as  Ward  calls  it,  he  may  also  have  returned 
to  gratuitous  concert-giving  as  the  best 
means  of  keeping  his  distinguished  audience 
together.  For  few  people  are  too  rich  to  be 
above  getting  a  good  thing  for  nothing, 
and  few  too  grand  to  be  above  enjoying 
discomfort,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  kind  of 
game. 

But  it  is  strange  when  such  people  forget 
the  courtesy  and  gratitude  due  to  entertainers 
of  less  social  distinction  than  themselves. 


This  forgetfulness  w^as  the  cause  of  Britton's 
strange  death,  as  strange  as  was  all  his  life. 

He  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke, 
perpetrated,  as  often  happens,  by  someone 
who  might  have  been  above  such  things. 

A  Mr.  Kobe,  a  Middlesex  magistrate, 
thought  to  introduce  a  new  element  into,  and 
get  some  amusement  out  of,  the  Thursday 
concert,  by  bringing,  unknown  to  the  host,  a 
well-known  ventriloquist,  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  called  Honeyman,  or,  for  nickname, 
"  The  Talking  Smith."  It  seems  strange 
that  a  man  of  education  like  Bobe  should 
have  thought  it  funny  to  prey  upon  the 
simplicity  of  a  man  of  culture  like  Britton, 
whose  only  weakness  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  amount  of  superstition. 

At  any  rate,  when  one  fateful  Thursday 
a  voice,  seeming  to  come  from  regions  above 
or  below  this  earth,  predicted  within  a  few 
hours  the  death  of  Thomas  Britton,  the 
poor  man  never  doubted  that  his  end  was 
come.  The  voice  added  that  he  might 
perhaps  save  himself  by  at  once  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  he  forthwith  fell  on  his 
knees  and  in  dire  terror  repeated  the  words. 
But  the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  him ; 
he  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  actually  died  of  fright.  He 
was  buried  on  October  1st,  1714,  at  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  and  an  immense  crowd 
followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 

He  surely  deserves  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  all  who  love  music,  and  who  know, 
as  he  did,  that  its  heavenly  beauty  can  touch 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 


THE  ASTRONOMER. 

UlS  focussed  tube  takes  him  on  high 

Into  the  garden  of  the  sky, 
Till  he  can  smell  the  roses  there, 
Blushing  amid  the  night's  dim  air. 

And  then  he  tasks  his  science,  in  vain, 
To  make  a  garland  of  the  Wain ; 
Nor  can  he  pluck  from  midnight's  trees 
One  apple  of  the  Pleiades. 

So,  worn  with  failure,  aged  with  doubt, 
He  watches  the  long  darkness  out, 
Not  knowing  he  himself  is  one 
With  all  the  stars  he  looks  upon. 


WALLACE  BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 


THE  RED   ROOF  OF  RUFUS. 


By  FREDERIC  LEATHER. 


0  the  kids  he  was 
generally  known  as 
*'  Ginger,''  which  is 
a  rude  name,  be- 
sides being  untrue 
in  his  case  ;  but  we 
men  in  the  Fifth, 
who  are  educated, 
christened  him 
Rufus,  because  of 
the  king  of  that 
name,  whose  hair  is  well  known  and 
important  in  history,  through  being  of  a 
great  and  fiery  redness.  Like  most  red- 
headed men  at  school,  he  was  rotted  a  good 
deal  on  account  of  it ;  but  this  he  did  not 
much  mind,  being  a  sensible  chap  as  well  as 
a  good  and  successful  fighter.  Yet,  in  other 
ways,  the  effect  of  the  redness  of  his  roof 
upon  his  nature  was  remarkable  and  peculiar, 
it  causing  his  temper  to  be  of  most  frightful 
fierceness  and  terrible  to  gaze  upon  in  sudden 
moments  of  anger  or  rattiness,  which  with 
him  were  fairly  frequent  and  common.  And 
this  he  himself  quite  well  knew  to  be  solely 
and  utterly  due  to  the  colour  of  his  thatch, 
it  being  to  him,  indeed,  the  source  of  much 
sorrowfulness  in  secret. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  awful  and  dire  ferocity 
when  roused,  Rufus,  whose  real  name  is  Eric 
Dunstable,  is  jolly  decent  in  many  ways,  and 
much  liked  by  many,  including  me  myself, 
who  am  much  older,  being,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  grown  up  and  very  nearly  fifteen.  For, 
besides  being  good  at  most  games,  he  is 
tremendously  skilful  in  poaching,  and  also 
very  generous  in  the  matter  of  tuck.  And 
because  of  his  red  wool,  he  should  be  pitied 
and  not  blamed,  it  being  found  upon  his 
cranium  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
Nature's,  if  anybody's,  he  having  been  born 
like  that,  as  was  also  his  father  before  him. 
Besides,  it  really  is  not  red  at  all,  but  auburn, 
as  his  mater  once  told  him,  and  this  is 
well  known  to  scientists  to  be  a  good  and 
fashionable  colour  for  hair,  especially  when 
found  upon  women.  Of  course,  kids  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  this,  they  being 
ignorant  of  most  good  and  useful  knowledge 
through  lack  of  education,  also  stupid ness. 

But  in  masters  a  bit  of  sense  might  be  ex- 
pected— though  seldom  found,  unfortunately 
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— because  they  are  grown-up  and  have 
degrees  and  other  things  which  kids  have 
not.  Yet  often  they  are  merely  asses,  though 
seldom  so  utterly  as  occurred  in  the  case  of 
a  chap  here  called  Lester,  who  is  an  absolute 
and  chronic  blighter,  even  for  a  schoolmaster. 
Amongst  other  weird  things,  this  poor  deluded 
ass  wears  elastic-side  boots  and  mittens  in 
winter,  in  addition  to  green  ties  with  spots 
on  them,  and  a  beard  like  an  ancient  billy- 
goat.  He  also  parts  his  hair,  which  is  of  a 
pale  and  beastly  yellow  colour,  with  greae^e 
down  the  middle,  and  calls  even  men  in  the 
Lower  Sixth  "my  good  lad."  In  age  this 
rotter  is  said  to  be  forty,  and  yet  the  merest 
kid  can  fool  him,  though  this  he  seldom  sees, 
he  being  short  of  sight  and  in  spectacles. 
The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  he  thinks 
himself  jolly  clever,  putting  no  end  of  "  side  " 
OQ  in  school,  and  making  perfectly  vile  jokes, 
which  nobody  was  ever  known  to  laugh  at, 
except  him— they  are  too  putrid. 

In  a  man  like  this  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  look  upon  the  red 
roof  of  Rufus  as  a  subject  for  jesting,  and 
this  he  did  most  chronically  and  in  a  way 
which  disgusted  all  decent  chaps  utterly. 
He  is  supposed  to  teach  French  and  also 
Scripture  to  kids  below  the  Fifth  ;  but  no 
one  was  ever  known  to  learn  a  single  thing 
from  him,  excepting,  of  course,  swots  who 
can't  help  it.  And  yet  it  was  tliis  miserable 
ass  who  was  the  cause  of  the  great  and  good 
idea  which  suddenly  fell  upon  the  mind  of 
Rufus  in  a  Scripture  lesson,  and  led  to  the 
remarkable  and  peculiar  results  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate,  and  you  to  read  about. 
Because  one  day  old  Lester  took  it  into  his 
silly  fat  head  to  jaw  simply  for  hours  about 
a  leopard  not  being  able  to  change  his  spots, 
as  though  any  decent  leopard  would  want  to, 
it  being  well  known  that  spots  are  jolly 
useful  and  necessary  to  leopards.  Yet,  for 
some  reason,  Eric  listened  to  the  daft  rot  he 
was  talking,  and  this  set  his  brain  to  work 
to  see  if  he  could  not  swop  his  wool. 

Then,  peculiar  to  relate,  the  very  next 
day  a  master  called  Kelly,  who  teaches 
chemistry,  or  tries  to,  began  to  gas  off  about 
some  wretched  chemical  stuff  called  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  which  ho  said  was  largely  used 
for  purposes  of  bleaching  wool  and  Qther 
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such  things,  and  especially  by  ladies  with 
dark-coloured  hair,  it  turning  it  to  a  beautiful 
and  golden  yellow  in  time.  And  afterwards 
Baxter,  who  is  in  the  Science  Sixth,  and  so 
well  up  in  chenaistry,  told  us  that  all  this 
was  quite  true,  as  was  proved  by  one  of  his 
own  aunts,  who  used  it  with  very  great  and 
important  results,  which  led  in  the  end  to 
her  marrying,  though  forty  and  ugly  in 
other  respects.  So  Rufus  thought  about  all 
these  things  for  long  and  in  secret,  and 
finally  told  me  that  he  had  a  jolly  good 
mind  to  try  it,  because  what  it  had  done 
for  a  wretched  aunt  of  Baxter,  it  might 
easily  do  for  him,  if  not  more  so.  But  I 
advised  him  not  to,  and  for  a  time  he 
did  not. 

Then  one  day  he  got  into  a  big  and 
beastly  row  with  old  Sandy,  who  is  the 
Headmaster,  through  attempting  to  stick  a 
penknife  into  the  leg  of  a  silly  kid  called 
Knowles,  who  had  cheeked  him  in  Form 
most  frightfully.  But  fortunately  the  knife 
w^as  old  and  of  great  bluntness,  and  so  did 
little  more  than  merely  graze  the  skin.  Yet 
this  miserable  kid  howled  most  horribly,  as 
though  suddenly  and  ghastlily  murdered,  and 
this  attracted  the  attention  of  old  Lester, 
who  happened  to  be  taking  them  at  the 
time.  So,  of  course,  he  had  to  go  and 
report  it  to  the  Head  ;  and  this  he  did  in 
a  most  rotten  and  unfair  manner,  and  made 
a  tremendous  and  very  unnecessary  fuss 
about  it  generally.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  Eric  was  caned  most  unmercifully,  both 
on  his  hands  and  also  elsewhere,  though  this 
he  did  not  much  mind,  being  tough  and 
also  used  to  it.  But  in  addition  he  suffered 
other  and  worse  punishments  besides, 
including  "  gating,"  which  was  jolly  unfair, 
because  really  it  was  not  his  own  fault  at  all, 
but  his  hair's,  that  he  did  this  deed.  For 
red  hair  like  his  often  produces  effects  like 
this,  and  even  murder,  in  moments  of  sudden 
anger,  as  books  show. 

Well,  anyway,  the  result  of  all  these 
things  was  that  Eric,  who  previously  I  have 
referred  to  as  Rufus,  grew  jolly  melancholy, 
"  gating "  being  very  serious  in  summer, 
which  it  was  at  the  time.  So  he  thought 
long  and  deeply  in  secret,  and  at  last  decided 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  his  misfortunes  by 
removing  the  cause  of  them,  namely,  the 
miserable  redness  of  his  wool.  Therefore 
he  saved  up  his  pocket-money  for  weeks  and 
denied  himself  in  many  ways,  till  at  last  he 
had  scraped  together  five  shillings,  and  with 
this  he  wrote  to  a  big  chemist's  that  he 
knew  of  in  London  as  follows 


"  Dear  Sir, — Please  kinedly  send  me,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  bottle  of  peroxyde  of 
Hydrogin  to  bleach  my  w^ool,  which  is  said 
to  be  red  by  kids,  but  really  is  awburn,  as 
my  mater  once  told  me.  U  will  see  that 
this  is  importent  to  me  and  urjent,  when 
I  say  that  i  can  not  weight  any  longer. 
Therefore  I  shall  be  grately  and  exstreraely 
oblige  to  you  if  you  send  it  at  Ice  and 
immedeiatly.  I  inclose  inside  this  a  postel 
order  (p.o.)  for  five  bob  (5s.  Od.)  so  be  shore 
to  send  it  as  strong  as  possibell,  and  the 
biggest  u  can  aford. 

"  Hopeing  that  you  are  very  well,  and  also 
your  wife  and  family  (if  enny). 
I  remain 

"  Your  effectionate  friend, 

''Eric  Ewart  Dunstable. 

"  P.S. — Don't  forget  to  make  it  as  big  as 
ever  you  can,  and  to  let  me  have  it  as  strong 
as  possibel.  Yours  trewly,  E.  E.  D." 

This  letter  he  showed  me,  and  said  to  be  a 
good  and  polite  one,  and,  in  fact,  the  longest 
and  best  he  had  ever  written.  And  I  agreed, 
except  for  the  spelling,  which  I  thought  to 
be  weak,  and  said  so  ;  and  to  this  he  agreed. 

He  was  frightfully  excited  for  two  whole 
days  until  it  came,  which  it  did,  and  turned 
out,  upon  opening,  to  be  a  whacking  big 
bottle.  This  he  carried  about  in  his  pocket 
all  day,  though  it  bulged  it  a  good  bit,  and 
at  the  dead  of  night,  when  it  was  absolutely 
and  pitch  dark,  he  awoke  himself,  also  me, 
and  together  we  gave  his  hair  a  jolly  good 
doing  with  the  peroxide  stuff,  rubbing  it  in 
with  a  big  bath  towel.  At  last  I  grew 
fagged  and  wanted  to  chuck  it,  but  he  said 
"  No,"  and  would  not  let  me,  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  make  a  really  good  and 
complete  job  of  it.  This  took  us,  I  should 
think,  pretty  nearly  an  hour ;  and  then  he 
said  he  thought  it  would  do,  and  we  got 
back  into  bed  and  slept  soundly.  At  any 
rate,  I  did,  though  he  did  not,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me,  but  just  lay  awake  and 
waited  till  it  was  day  and  light  enough  to 
see,  and  then  he  got  up  and  gazed  upon  his 
wool  in  the  looking-glass. 

The  first  I  knew  of  all  this  was  through 
being  roused  suddenly  and  most  objectionably 
by  means  of  a  large  and  wet  sponge  poured 
upon  me.  The  water  felt  beastly  cold,  also 
damp,  but  I  merely  turned  over,  being  tired, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  a  horrible  nightmare. 
But  this  it  turned  out  not  to  be  really,  but 
Eric  in  his  pyjamas  and  a  simply  awful 
state  of  funk,  as  I  found  when  he  woke  me 
completely  by  pouring  more  wet  water  upon 
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me.  Yet,  in  a  way,  although  I  quite  well 
knew  it  to  be  him,  it  was  not ;  and  the 
shock  to  my  system  when  I  discovered  the 
terrible  and  tragical  thing  which  had 
happened  was  terrific  and  great.  For  the 
sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  appalling  and 
extremely  ghastly  to  gaze  upon,  because  it 
was  Eric  all  right,  right  up  to  his  thatch, 
which  was  not,  but  that  of  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  it  being  utterly  white,  just  like  snow. 

The  effect  of  this  terrible  and  ghastly 
spectacle  upon  me  was  utterly  awful,  and  for 
long  I  lay  there  in  silence  and  stared,  being 
far  too  speechless  for  words.  Biit  at  last  I 
recovered  a  bit  and  said — 

"  You've  been  and  gone  and  done  it !  " 
And  he  agreed  that  he  had,  and  blubbed 
horribly. 

So  then  I  said  :  "  Well,  it's  jolly  certain 
you  won't  get  your  wool  back  by  bleating, 
so  just  don't  excite,  but  keep  calm." 

Although  he  tried  hard  to  do  so,  he  failed, 


hair  ? "  Saunders  asked,  and  then  looked 
to  see.  When  he  gazed  upon  it,  he  was 
astonished,  and  afterwards  laughed  with 
great  loudness,  which  I  thought  rather 
rotten  of  him,  he  being  the  prefect  of  the 
dormy,  and  so  in  a  way  responsible  for  it 
happening,  as  I  told  him,  and  also  the  reason 
for  Eric's  wool  turning  to  whiteness. 


"He  thought  it  to  be  a  ghost, 
and  shrieked,  '  Take  it  away ! '  " 


and  went  on  with  his  blubbing,  even  worse 
than  before,  so  that,  before  long,  the  sound 
of  it  reached  Saunders,  who  is  seventeen 
and  a  prefect.  At  first  this  chap  was  jolly 
waxy  at  being  roused,  and  shouted— 

"Get  back  into  bed,  you  miserable  kid, 
or  I'll  clout  you  !  " 

But,  instead  of  scooting,  Eric  only  sobbed 
and  said  sadly — 

"  I  would,  if  I  could,  but  I  can't  because 
of  my  hair." 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  wretched 


On  hearing  this,  he  looked  pretty  solemn 
and  stopped  laughing,  and  said — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I'll  eat  my  hat  if  this  does  not 
jolly  well  take  the  biscuit !  " 

Then  Eric  said ;  "  Please  don't  eat  your 
hat,  but  help  me  instead,  if  you  can.  Because, 
if  you  do,  I  shall  be  for  ever  your  devoted 
friend  and  slave  ;  and,  if  you  try,  you  will 
easily  be  able  to  do  it,  you  being  well  known 
to  be  wise  and  extremely  sensible  in  many 
ways." 
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At  this  the  prefect  looked  pleased  and 
said — 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  it's  jolly  clear  that 
you  can't  go  into  school  like  that,  so  I'll 
think  and  see  if  I  can't  find  a  way  of  getting 
you  out  of  the  mess." 

So  he  thought  for  long  and  very  seriously 
in  silence,  and  at  last  said — 

"  By  Jove,  I've  got  a  ripping  idea  !  You 
know  that  silly  ass  Marchant's  awfully  gone 
upon  acting,  through  his  pater  being  one. 
Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  he's  got  a  lot 
of  wigs  in  his  study,  and  other  disguises,  so, 
if  you  like,  I'll  go  and  hunt  round  there  and 
see  if  I  can  find  a  red  one." 

Eric  said  that  he  would  like  it  most 
awfully  ;  so  he  went,  and  after  a  bit  returned 
with  a  ripper,  which  was  bright  red  in 
hue,  though  a  bit  different  in  a  way 
from  Eric's  own  old  one.  So  at  this  the 
kid  thanked  him  a  good  deal,  and  tried 
it  on  and  found  that  it  fitted  quite 
decently.  Then  he  got  back  into  bed  and 
slept  peaceably. 

The  next  morning  all  went  well  and 
serenely,  and  not  a  single  chap  noticed 
anything  wrong  with  Bufus's  wool.  For 
five  days,  indeed,  nothing  happened,  and 
perhaps  never  would  have  done,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  master  called  Weatherley. 

Now,  this  chap  Weatherley  has  a  simply 
rotten  and  swinish  trick  in  school,  which 
I  think  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  and  very 
likely  would  not  be,  if  known  to  Parliament 
or  the  society  which  prevents  cruelness  to 
small  kids.  Because,  whenever  he  gets  ratty 
with  a  chap  in  any  way  hairy,  he  simply 
catches  hold  of  him  by  the  wool  and  tugs 
at  it  with  both  hands  long  and  brutally. 
The  result  of  this  is  often  to  remove  big 
bunches  of  it,  and  so  leave  large  patches  of 
baldness.  In  consequence  of  this,  Eric  saw 
quite  well  that  this  master  was  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  him,  if  not  fatal ;  and  so  the 
next  time  he  took  them,  which  was  in 
geography,  he  just  sat  as  still  as  a  dead 
dormouse,  without  daring  to  move  even, 
right  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  lesson. 
Then  that  silly  ass  called  Knowles  took  it 
into  his  head  to  stick  a  whacking  big 
drawing-pin  on  the  seat  of  his  desk,  when 
Eric  happened  to  be  standing  up  for  the 
purposes  of  reading.  So,  when  Eric  sat 
down,  he  simply  jumped  up  and  yelled,  the 
pin  being  sharp  and  extremely  unpleasant 
to  sit  upon.  At  this  old  Weatherley,  instead 
of  finding  out  the  real  reason,  which  anybody 
but  a  schoolmaster  would  have  done,  simply 
flew  into  a  most  fearful  bate,  and,  rushing 


upon  Eric,  seized  hold  of  his  hair  and  pulled 
it  most  violently. 

Now,  the  result  of  this  cruel  act  was 
frightful  to  look  upon,  though  really  only 
to  be  expected,  for,  of  course,  the  wig  came 
clean  off  in  his  hands,  as  though  the  kid 
had  been  scalped  most  completely  ;  and  this 
nearly  knocked  Weatherley  over  through 
surprise,  also  funk,  he  well  knowing  that  the 
laws  in  England  are  very  strict  and  down 
upon  scalping.  His  knees  shook  beneath 
him  most  chronically,  and  the  teeth  in  his 
head  rattled  frightfully  loudly,  and  would 
have  fallen  out,  if  he  had  not  caught  them, 
they  being  false  and  not  very  firmly  fixed  to 
his  jaws.  For  long  he  stood  gasping  and 
glared  at  the  wig,  but  said  nothing,  until 
at  last  Knowles,  who  is  a  blighter,  asked  : 
"  Please,  sir,  shall  I  go  and  fetch  a  doctor  ?  " 

At  this  he  recovered  a  bit  and  answered— 

*'  Certainly  not ;  but  be  silent  and  resume 
your  studies."  Which,  of  course,  nobody  did. 
Then  he  turned  to  Eric,  and  so  caught  sight 
of  the  hair  which  was  left  to  him,  and  the 
sight  of  this  affected  him  even  worse  than 
before.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  speak, 
he  said  in  a  most  ghastly  and  hoarse  voice — 

"  Kindly  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pheno- 
menon." But  Eric  could  not  for  blubbing, 
and  also  he  not  knowing  many  long  words. 
Then,  after  a  bit,  Weatherley  said — ' 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
report  this  outrage  upon  propriety  to  the 
Headmaster." 

At  first  Eric  was  too  utterly  frightened 
to  move,  but  at  last  he  did,  and  so  went, 
together  with  Weatherley,  who  carried  the 
wig. 

It  so  happened  that  old  Sandy,  who  is 
ancient  and  much  given  to  sleeping,  was 
having  a  good  and  quiet  snooze  when  they 
got  to  his  study,  and  for  a  time  he  merefly 
snored  loudly  whilst  Weatherley  tried  to 
arouse  him.  But  at  length  he  awoke  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said :  "What  time  is  it  ? " 
And  then  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  white 
head  upon  Eric.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
spectacle  upon  an  old  and  rather  dotty 
headmaster  must  have  been  most  awful  in 
many  w^ays,  for  he  thought  it  to  be  a  ghost 
and  shrieked, "  Take  it  away,  take  it  away  !  " 
and  then  covered  his  face  with  both  hands 
to  hide  it.  All  this  time  Weatherley  was 
trying  to  explain  to  him  what  had  happened, 
but  for  long  he  would  not  let  him.  Then, 
after  a  time,  he  grew  calmer,  and  at  last 
managed  to  say — 

"  Tell  me,  wretched  boy,  the  meaning  of 
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this  most  unseemly  exhibition  of  juvenile 
depravity."  So  Eric  tried  to,  but  at  first 
failed,  tlirough  fear  and  much  blubbing. 
When  at  last  he  succeeded,  he  told  him, 
amidst  tears,  that  he  had  only  meant  to 
change  his  hair  to  a  beautiful  and  golden 
yellow  colour,  because  of  the  frightful  effect 
his  former  redness  had  upon  his  temper,  it 
getting  him  into  great  and  tragical  rows, 
which  he  could  not  help.  But,  instead  of 
making  it  golden,  the  stuff  had  bleached  it 
most  utterly,  because  of  its  strongness  and 
too  much  rubbing  in.  And  when  old  Sandy 
heard  all  this,  and  about  the  peroxide,  he 
was  pleased  in  a  way,  although  stern  about 
it ;  and  he  turned  old  Weatherley  out,  and 
talked  to  Eric  kindly  and  quite  decently,  and 
said  that  his  motives  were  good  and  indeed 
laudable.  So,  on  hearing  this,  Eric  again 
began  blubbing,  and  the  Head  stroked  his 
hair  and  said— 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  good  lad,  but 
be  calm."  And  at  last  he  became  so,  and 
asked — ■ 

"  Please,  sir,  can't  anything  be  done  to 
change  it  ?  Because  I  never  can  bear  to  go 
about  for  always  with  white  hair." 

At  first  old  Sandy  thought  not  and  said  so, 
at  which  Eric  again  became  sad  and  said — ■ 

"  Please,  sir,  couldn't  I  be  dyed  ?  Because 
one  of  my  cousins  does  it,  and  looks 
ripping." 

But  the  Head  said  "  No,"  because  that 
would  be  interfering  with  Providence,  and 
also  some  rot  about  leaving  it  to  time,  which 
he  called  the  great  healer.  So  at  that  Eric 
went  down  on  his  knees  and  begged  to  be 
dyed  ;  and  at  last  he  agreed,  if  his  parents 
would  consent  to  it,  and  promised  to  write 
home  about  it,  and  told  Eric  to  do  so  also. 
And  this  he  did,  as  follows  : 

"  My  Deer  Father  and  Mater, — i  am 
fritefuUy  sorry  to  have  to  inform  u  about 
my  hare,  witch  has,  had  a  most  friteful 


axident,  all  threw  me  putting  peroxide  of 
hydrogin  upon  it  to  turn  it  to  golden.  The 
reeson  for  this  rash  ackt,  witch  I  thaut  to  be 
good,  was  because  of  the  utterly  rotten  and 
beastly  effect  it  had  upon  my  temper,  witch 
maid  me  most  fritefully  ratty  w^hen  mad. 
So  pleese  forgive  me  and  let  me  be  died,  i 
should  like  it  to  be  black,  if  possibel,  as  this 
is  a  good  and  holesome  colour  for  hare. 
Will  u  therefore  pleese  send  me  at  Ice  a 
bottel  of  the  best  black  die,  because  i  cannot 
bare  to  be  white  any  longer,  and  also  i  can 
not  by  it  myself,  threw  being  absolutely 
stoney  and  without  tin,  witch  was  all  spent 
on  the  peroxide.  With  much  love  to  u,  and 
also  to  Granny  and  the  kitten, 
"  I  remane 

"  Your  very  effectionat  sun 

"  Eric. 

"P.S. — p'raps  u  will  send  me  some  cash 
when  you  rite.    If  so,  i  shall  be  glad." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  his  mater  herself 
arrived  the  next  morning,  and  when  she 
looked  upon  the  white  wool  of  her  kid,  she 
wept  very  bitterly  at  first.  But  in  the  end 
she  agreed  to  it  being  dyed,  and  so  now  his 
roof  is  no  longer  red,  nor  even  whita,  but  a 
beautiful  black  in  hue. 

Now,  the  queer  and  extraordinary  part  of 
this  tale  is  that,  ever  since  he  was  dyed, 
Eric's  temper  has  been  absolutely  decent  and 
normal  in  every  way,  and  although  he  was 
rotted  about  it  a  frightful  lot  at  the  time  by 
kids  and  also  Lester,  he  never  for  one  single 
moment  lost  his  wool  or  got  the  least  bit  hairy. 

This,  I  think,  just  proves  that  scientists 
are  utterly  right  about  the  big  and  powerful 
effect  that  the  colour  of  a  man's  thatch  may 
produce  on  his  character,  and  also  shows 
that  Eric  was  jolly  wise  and  sensible  for  a 
kid  in  buying  the  peroxide,  which  you  will 
agree  turned  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  jolly 
good  and  useful  invention  for  him  in  every 
way. 


THE  RAINBOW 

A  CROSS  the  shimmering  grey  of  the  rain- drenched  sky 

Heaven  flings  its  gorgeous  streamers  gaudily ; 
The  skies  reflect  the  earth  in  enchanted  mirror  fair, 
And  dower  it  with  a  girdle  of  colours  rare. 

Roseate  for  beauty,  blue  for  promise  of  joy, 
Gold  for  fantasy,  and  purple  for  pain's  alloy, 
So  raised  high  aloft  o'er  earth  and  sky  and  sea, 
Qod's  triumphal  arch  heralds  eternity. 

DRUSILLA  MARY  CHILD. 
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HEK  John  Hatch 
found  the  lynx 
kitttens  in  their 
shallow  den  on  the 
bright  and  windj 
shoulder  of  Old 
Sugar  Loaf,  he 
stood  for  some 
minutes  looking 
down  upon  them 
with  a  whimsical 
mixture  of  compassion  and  hostility.  In 
his  eyes  all  lynxes  were  vermin  of  the  worst 
kind.  They  had  killed  three  of  his  sheep. 
An  old  male  had  clawed  his  dog  so  severely 
that  the  dog  had  lost  its  nerve  and  all 
value  as  a  hunting  partner.  They  were 
great  destroyers  of  the  young  deer,  the 
grouse,  and  the  hares,  and  so  interfered 
with  the  supply  of  John  Hatch's  larder. 
In  a  word,  they  were  his  enemies,  and 
therefore,  according  to  his  code,  to  be 
destroyed  without  compunction.  But  these 
were  the  first  kittens  of  the  hated  breed  that 
Hatch  had  ever  seen.  Unhke  the  full-grown 
lynx,  whose  fur  is  of  a  tawny,  shadowy  grey, 
these  youngsters  had  sleek,  brilliant  coats 
adorned  with  stripes  like  a  tiger's.  They 
were  so  young  that  their  eyes  were  not  yet 
open,  and  they  lay  huddled  cosily  and 
trustingly  together,  in  their  bed  of  brown 
leaves,  like  so  many  exaggerated  kittens  of 
the  hearthside  tabby.  But  this  was  no 
extenuation  of  their  crime  in  John  Hatch's 
eyes.  It  pleaded  for  them  not  at  all,  for  he 
had  his  established  custom  in  dealing  with 
superfluous  kittens. 

Presently  he  stooped  down  and  stroked  the 
huddle  of  shining  fur.  Blind  babies  though 
they  were,  the  youngsters  knew  the  touch 
for  an  alien  one,  the  unknown  smell  for  the 
smell  of  an  enemy.  Their  tails  and  the  ruffs 
of  their  necks  bristled  instantly,  and,  with 
a  feeble  spitting,  they  turned  and  clawed 
savagely  at  the  intruding  hand.  The  little 
claws  drew  blood,  and  John  Hatch  withdrew 
his  hand  with  a  laugh  that  had  a  touch  of 
admiration  in  it. 

"Gosh,  but  ye're  spunky  little  devils!"  he 


muttered.  "  But  ye  ain't  agoin'  to  grow  up 
to  use  them  claws  on  my  sheep  nur  my 
dawg,  an'  don't  ye  fergit  it  ! "  For  a 
moment  he  thought  of  wringing  their  necks, 
as  the  simplest  way  of  getting  the  matter  off 
his  hands.  But  his  kindly  disposition  shrank 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  process  ;  and, 
after  all,  to  his  mind  they  w^ere  kittens  of 
a  kind,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  more 
gracious  form  of  taking  off.  For  all  their 
spitting  and  clawing,  he  picked  them  up  by 
the  scruffs  of  their  necks,  stuffed  two  of  them 
into  his  capacious  pockets,  carried  the  other 
two  in  his  fist,  and  made  his  way  hastily 
down  the  mountain,  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  shoulder,  lest  the  mother-lynx 
should  happen  back  from  her  hunting  and 
attempt  a  rescue.  He  made  his  way  to 
a  little  well-like  poolj  a  sort  of  pocket  of 
black  water  in  a  cleft  of  the  granite,  which 
he  had  passed  and  noted  curiously  on  his 
upward  climb.  Into  this  icy  oblivion  he 
dropped  the  baby  lynxes  in  a  bunch,  with  a 
stone  tied  to  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
with  the  superfluous  kittens  at  home.  "  Good 
riddance  to  that  rubbish  I  "  he  muttered,  as 
he  strode  on  down  the  mountain. 

But,  underestimating  the  strength  of  these 
wild  kittens,  he  had  tied  the  string  carelessly. 
In  their  drowning  struggles,  the  string  had 
come  :  undone,  and  the  victims,  freed  from 
the  stone,  had  risen  to  the  surface.  But  by 
this  time  they  were  too  w-eak  for  any  effectual 
effort  at  escape,  and  in  their  blindness  they 
could  not  find  the  shore.  Two,  by  chance, 
drifted  upon  a  lip  of  rock,  where  they 
sprawled  half  awash  and  were  presently  dead 
of  the  chill.  The  other  two  sank  again  into 
the  black  depths. 

Their  puny  struggles  had  not  long  been 
stilled — five  minutes,  perhaps,  or  ten — when 
the  mother-lynx  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool.  Returning  to  her  den  and  finding  her 
little  ones  gone,  the  footprints  and  the  trail 
of  the  woodsman  had  told  her  the  story. 
Crouching  flat,  with  ears  back  and  teeth 
bared  to  the  sockets,  she  had  glared  about 
her  with  terrible  eyes,  as  if  thinking  that  the 
ravisher  might  yet  be  within  reach.  Then, 
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after  one  long,  agonised  sniff  at  the  spot 
where  her  young  had  lain,  she  had  sped 
away  noiselessly  down  the  steep,  running 
with  nose  to  the  blatant  trail  and  wild  eyes 
peering  ahead  through  the  tangle  of  the 
brush. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pool  she  stopped. 
Though  Hatch's  trail  went  on,  she  saw  at 
once,  from  his  halt  at  the  edge,  that  some- 
thing had  happened  here.  In  a  moment  or 
two  her  piercing  eyes  detected  those  two 
little  limp  bodies  lying  awash  on  the  lip  of 
granite  at  the  other  side  of  the  pool. 

Eagerly  she  called  to  them,  with  a  harsh 
but  poignant  mew,  and  in  two  prodigious 
leaps  she  was  leaning  over  them.  With 
tender,  mothering  lips  she  lifted  them  from 
the  water  by  their  necks,  curled  herself  about 
them  for  warmth,  and  fell  to  licking  them 
passionately  with  soft  murmurs  of  caress. 
She  did  not  notice,  apparently,  the  absence 
of  the  other  two,  or  perhaps  her  sense  of 
numbers  was  defective,  and  she  could  not 
count.  However  that  may  be,  she  devoted 
herself  with  concentrated  fervour  for  some 
minutes  to  the  two  limp  and  bedraggled  little 
forms,  striving  passionately  to  stir  them  back 
to  life.  Then,  as  if  realising  on  the  sudden 
that  they  were  dead,  she  almost  spurned 
them  from  her,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
long  yowl,  and  ran  around  the  pool  till  she 
again  picked  up  John  Hatch's  trail. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when 
John  Hatch  crossed  the  last  of  the  half -bare 
slopes,  with  their  scant  growth  of  poplar  and 
sapling  birch,  which  fringed  the  foot  of  Old 
Sugar  Loaf,  and  plunged  into  the  dark  spruce 
woods  which  separated  him  from  his  lonely 
farm  on  the  banks  of  Burnt  Brook.  His 
trail  was  now  an  easy  one,  an  old  and 
moss-grown  "  tote-road  "  of  the  lumbermen. 
It  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  since  this 
region  had  been  lumbered  over,  and  by  this 
time  the  young  timber  which  had  then  been 
left,  as  below  the  legal  diameter  for  cutting, 
had  grown  to  the  full  and  stately  stature  of 
the  spruce.  The  great  trees,  however,  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  kill  out  the  bushy  under- 
growth which  had  sprung  up  luxuriantly  in 
the  wake  of  the  choppers,  and  consequently 
the  forest  on  either  side  of  the  trail  was  a 
dense  riot  of  jungle  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet. 

John  Hatch  knew  that  the  mother-lynx, 
had  he  caught  her  at  home,  would  have  put 
up  a  valiant  fight  in  defence  of  her  babies. 
He  thought  that  she  might  even  have 
attacked  him  in  the  open  if  she  had  come  up 
with  him  while  he  had  the  kittens  on  him. 


He  despised  all  lynxes  as  cordially  as  he 
hated  them  ;  but  he  knew  that  a  mother  of 
almost  any  breed  may  do  desperate  things 
for  her  young.  Having  his  axe  with  him, 
however,  and  the  nicest  of  woodsman's  skill 
in  using  it,  he  had  had  no  misgivings  at  any 
moment,  and,  now  that  the  kittens  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  he  dismissed  the 
whole  matter  from  his  mind.  There  remained 
of  it  nothing  at  all  but  a  dim  satisfaction 
that  four  dangerous  enemies  to  his  sheep  had 
been  thus  easily  disposed  of. 

Suddenly,  without  knowing  why,  John 
Hatch  stopped  in  his  stride,  gripped  his  axe 
instinctively,  and  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 
The  skin  of  his  cheeks,  beneath  the  grizzled 
stubble,  crept  curiously.  He  felt  that  he 
was  being  followed.  But  there  was  nothing 
on  the  trail  behind  him,  which  was  clear  and 
straight  to  his  view  for  a  good  two  hundred 
yards  back.  He  peered  deep  into  the  under- 
growth, first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 
No  living  thing  was  to  be  seen,  except  a 
little  black-and-white  woodpecker,  which 
slipped  behind  a  hemlock  trunk  and  peered 
around  at  him  with  bright,  inquiring  eyes. 

"  Guess  I've  got  the  creeps,"  growled 
Hatch,  with  certain  unprintable  expletives, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  annoyance  and 
surprise.  Whirling  angrily  on  his  heel,  he 
resumed  his  long,  loose-kneed  woodman's 
stride. 

But  he  could  not  get  rid  of  that  sensation 
of  being  followed.  For  a  long  time  he 
resolutely  ignored  it.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  woods  that  he  had  need  to  fear.  He 
knew  there  was  no  wild  beast,  not  even  the 
biggest  bear  between  Old  Sugar  Loaf  and 
the  Miramichi,  that  would  be  so  rash  as  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  him.  As  for  the  mother- 
lynx,  she  had  passed  out  of  his  mind,  so 
ingrained  and  deep  was  his  scorn  of  all  such 
"varmin."  But  presently  the  insistence  of 
that  unseen  presence  on  his  trail  became  too 
strong  for  him,  and,  with  a  curse,  he  turned 
his  head.  There  was  nothing  there.  He 
bounded  into  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the 
track,  parting  the  undergrowth  furiously  with 
both  arms  outstretched  before  his  face.  To 
his  eyes,  still  full  of  the  sunlight,  the  brown- 
green  gloom  was  almost  blackness  for  the 
moment.  But  he  seemed  to  see,  or  imagined 
he  saw,  a  flitting  shadow — whether  darker 
or  lighter  than  its  surroundings  he  could  nob 
have  told — fade  into  the  obscurity  around  it. 

Hatch  swore  softly  and  turned  back  into 
the  homeward  trail.  "  It's  nawthin'  but  that 
lynx  !  "  he  muttered.  "  An'  I'm  a  fool,  an' 
no  mistake  I  " 
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The  mystery  thus  satisfactorily  solved,  he 
swung  on  contentedly  for  the  next  mile  or  so. 
Then  once  more  that  uncanny  impression 
of  being  trailed  began  to  tingle  in  his 
cheeks  and  stir  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  his 
neck.  He  laughed  impatiently,  and  gave  no 
further  heed  to  it.  But,  in  spite  of  himself, 
a  peculiar  picture  began  to  burn  itself  into 
his  consciousness.  He  realised  a  pair  of 
round,  pale,  baleful  eyes,  piercing  with  pain 
and  vengeful  fury,  fixed  upon  him  as  they 
floated  along,  c]«ose  to  the  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gliding  shape  of  shadow.  Knowing 
well  that  the  beast  would  never  dare  to 
spring  upon  him,  he  spat  upon  the  ground 
in  irritated  contempt.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  nettled  at  its  presumption  in  thus 
dogging  his  trail.  He  could  see  no  object 
in  it.  The  futile  menace  of  it  angered  him 
keenly. 

"  I'll  bring  my  gun  along  next  time  I'm 
over  to  Sugar  Loaf,"  he  murmured, "  an'  I'll 
put  a  ball  through  her  if  she  don't  keep  off 
my  trail  !  " 

His  vexation  was  not  mollified  by  the  fact 
that,  when  he  came  out  from  the  spruce 
woods  into  the  open  pastures  of  his  clearing, 
and  saw  his  farmyard  below  him  basking  in 
the  sun,  he  felt  a  distinct  sense  of  relief. 
This  was  an  indignity  that  he  could  never 
have  dreamed  of.  That  a  lynx  should 
be  able  to  cause  him  a  moment's  appre- 
hension !  It  was  inconceivable.  Yet— he 
was  glad  of  the  open.  He  resolved  to  get 
out  all  his  traps  and  snares  at  once,  and 
settle  scores  with  the  beast  without  delay. 

That  night,  however,  he  dismissed  the 
idea  of  traps  from  his  mind  as  making  too 
much  of  the  matter.  As  he  sat  by  his 
kitchen  fire,  smoking  comfortably,  his  chores 
all  done  up,  the  battle-scarred  dog  asleep 
beside  his  chair,  the  forgiving  tabby  curled 
up  on  his  knee,  and  the  twang  of  night- 
hawks  in  a  clear  sky  coming  in  through  the 
open  window  with  the  fresh  smell  of  the 
dew,  he  chuckled  at  his  own  folly. 

"  I  sure  did  have  the  creeps,"  he  explained 
to  the  cat,  which  opened  one  eye  at  him  and 
shut  it  again  non-committally.  "  But  I  ain't 
agoin'  to  have  'em  agin.    No,  sir-ee  ! " 

But  the  scarred  dog,  a  lean  black-and- 
tan  mongrel,  with  some  collie  strain  revealed 
in  his  feathering  and  in  his  long,  narrow 
jaw,  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  and 
whimpered. 

John  Hatch  had  two  cows  and  a  yoke  of 
red  steers.  At  this  kindly  time  of  year 
they  all  stayed  out  at  pasture,  day  and 
night,  with  the  sheep,  in  the  upper  burnt 


lot— a  ragged  field  of  hillocks  and  short, 
sweet  grass,  and  fire-blackened  stumps  slowly 
rotting.  Along  the  left  of  the  field  the 
dark  spruce  woods  came  down  close  to  the 
zigzag  snake  fence  of  split  rails  which 
bounded  Hatch's  clearing.  At  this  point 
were  the  pasture  bars,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  gate  ;  and  here,  about  sundown, 
the  two  cows  stood  lowing  softly,  waiting  for 
Hatch  to  come  with  his  tin  milk-pails  and 
ease  their  heavy  udders  of  the  day's  burden. 

On  the  evening  following  Hatch's  trip  up 
Old  Sugar  Loaf,  he  was  a  little  later  than 
usual  at  his  milking,  and  the  pasture  was  all 
afloat  in  violet  dusk  as  he  dropped  the  two 
upper  bars  at  one  end  and  swung  his  long 
legs  over  with  a  clatter  of  his  two  tin  pails. 
He  picked  up  his  three-legged  stool,  hitched 
himself  under  the  flank  of  the  nearest  cow, 
gripped  a  pail  between  his  knees,  and  in  a 
moment  began  the  soft,  frothy  thunder  of 
the  two  white  streams  pulsating  down  alter- 
nately into  the  tin  under  the  rhythmic 
persuasion  of  his  skilled  fingers.  The  dog, 
not  being  persona  grata  to  the  cows,  because 
he  had  at  times  to  rebuke  them  for 
trespassing  on  the  oat  field  or  the  turnip 
patch,  sat  up  on  his  haunches  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  and  watched  the  milking 
indifferently. 

The  first  cow  was  milked  and  had  wandered 
off  to  feed,  and  Hatch  was  almost  through 
with  the  second,  when  through  the  bars  he 
saw  the  dog  get  up  quickly  and  go  trotting 
off  homeward  with  an  air  of  having  been 
kicked.  Mildly  wondering,  he  muttered  to 
himself :  "  Got  more  whims  'n  a  mare  colt, 
that  Jeff  ! " 

A  moment  later  the  cow  snorted  and  gave 
a  jump  which  would  have  upset  a  less  wary 
milker  than  John  Hatch.  She  ran  away 
down  the  field,  tossing  ber  horns,  to  join  her 
companion  and  the  steers.  And  Hatch  was 
left  sitting  there  with  the  pail  between-  his 
legs,  staring  fixedly  into  the  dark  woods. 
For  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  half  fancied 
that  a  shadow  flitted  across  them.  Then  he 
knew  it  was  an  illusion  of  his  eyes,  straining 
suddenly  in  that  illusive  fight. 

Very  angry — too  angry  to  find  expression 
in  even  the  most  unparliamentary  of  speech 
— he  rose  to  his  feet,  set  the  pail  of  milk 
beside  its  fellow,  grabbed  the  sturdy  milking- 
stool  by  one  leg,  vaulted  the  fence,  and 
plunged  into  the  woods.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  handy  weapon,  the  stool,  but 
John  Hatch  was  not  a  particularly  prudent 
man.  If  there  was  anything  there  in  the 
woods,  prying  on  his  steps  and  frightening 
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liis  "critters,"  he  wanted  to  come  to  grips 
with  it  at  once. 

But  there  was  nothing  there,  as  far  as  he 
could  see.  Once  more  the  fine  hairs  crept 
and  tingled  up  .  and  down  the  back  of  his 
neck.  He  stalked  indignantly  back  to  the 
fence,  vaulted  it,  flung  down  the  milking- 
stool,  grabbed  up  the  milk  pails  so  roughly 
that  the  contents  slopped  over  on  to  his 
homespun  breeches,  and  set  off  for  home. 
Not  once  did  he  allow  himself  to  look  back, 
though,  to  his  impatient  wrath,  he  felt  sure 
all  the  way  down  the  lane  that  malevolent 
eyes  were  watching  him  through  the  fence. 

On  the  following  day  John  Hatch  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  the  woods  with  his  gun, 
hunting  the  coverts  for  miles  about  the 
clearing.  He  hunted  stealthily  now,  as 
noiseless  and  furtive  as  any  of  the  wild 
kindred  themselves.  He  saw  nothing  more 
formidable  than  a  couple  of  indifferent 
skunks  and  a  surly  old  porcupine  which 
rattled  its  quills  at  him.  He  wanted  to 
shoot  the  skunks  as  "  varmin,"  inimical  to 
his  chickens  ;  but  he  refrained,  lest  he  should 
give  the  alarm  to  the  unknown  enemy  whom 
he  was  hunting.  He  searched  assiduously 
for  anything  like  a  hostile  trail ;  but  there 
had  been  no  rain  lately,  and  the  ground  was 
hard,  and  the  dead-brown  spruce-needles 
formed  a  carpet  which  took  Httle  impression 
from  wary  paws,  and  he  gained  no  clue 
whatever.  He  turned  homeward,  somewhat 
relieved,  toward  milking-time.  But,  before 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  once  more 
came  that  warning  and  uncanny  creep  at  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

In  a  flash  of  fury  he  wheeled  and  fired 
into  the  thickets  just  behind  him.  He  could 
have  sworn  that  a  grey  shadow  flitted  away 
behind  the  grey  trunks.  But  his  most 
minute  search  could  discover  no  trail  save 
here  and  there  a  light  disturbance  of  the 
spruce-needles.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  infer, 
however,  with  his  instinct  and  his  wood- 
craft, that  these  disturbances  were  due  to 
the  great  softly-padded  paws  of  a  lynx. 

He  bared  his  teeth  in  scorn,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  fairly  sowed  that  section 
of  the  forest  with  snares  and  traps.  Within 
a  week  he  had  taken  a  weasel,  three 
woodchucks,  half  a  dozen  skunks,  and 
thirteen  rabbits.  Then,  feeling  that  the 
game  was  carried  on  under  a  surveillance 
which  he  could  neither  locate  nor  evade,  he 
suddenly  quitted  it,  and  fell  back  upon  an 
attitude  of  contemptuous  indifference.  But 
he  cleared  away  all  the  undergrowth  in  the 
woods  within  fifty  yards  of  the  pasture  bars, 


because  he  would  not  have  the  cows  scared 
at  milking. 

As  long  as  Hatch  kept  out  of  the  woods, 
or  the  very  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
them,  he  was  quite  untroubled  by  the  sense 
of  the  haunting  shadow  and  the  unseen 
watching  eyes.  For  a  time  now  he  did 
keep  out  of  them,  being  fully  occupied  with 
his  tasks  on  the  little  farm.  Then  came  a 
day  when  he  found  that  he  wanted  poles. 
The  best  poles,  as  he  knew,  grew  on  the 
shores  of  a  little  lake  some  miles  away,  near 
the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf.  But  he  thought  he 
would  make  shift  to  do  with  the  very  inferior 
poles  which  grew  along  the  edge  of  the  wild 
meadow  at  the  other  side  of  the  farm.  At 
first  he  persuaded  himself  that  his  object  in 
this  was  merely  to  save  time.  Then  he 
realised  that  he  was  shrinking  from  the 
journey  through  the  woods.  Flushing  with 
shame,  he  consigned  his  folly  and  all  lynxes 
to  the  place  of  eternal  torment,  hitched  his 
old  sorrel  mare  to  the  drag,  and  set  out  after 
those  superior  poles  which  grew  below  Sugar 
Loaf.  But  he  took  his  gun  along  with  him, 
which  had  not  been  hitherto  by  any  means 
his  invariable  custom. 

On  the  way  out  there  occurred  nothing 
unusual.  The  green  summer  woods  seemed 
once  more  to  John  Hatch  the  old,  friendly 
woods,  with  neither  menace  nor  mystery  to 
his  rather  unimaginative  spirit.  He  whistled 
gaily  over  his  chopping,  while  the  old  sorrel 
pastured  comfortably  in  a  patch  of  wild 
meadow  by  the  lake,  troubled  by  nothing 
but  the  flies,  whose  attention  kept  her  long 
tail  ceaselessly  busy.  Well  along  in  the 
afternoon  he  started  homeward  with  a  light 
heart,  as  many  trimmed  poles  on  his  drag 
as  the  sorrel  could  comfortably  haul. 

The  journey  was  uneventful.  After  a 
time,  indeed.  Hatch  felt  himself  once  more 
so  completely  at  home  in  his  familiar 
wilderness  that  the  tension  of  his  nerves 
relaxed,  and  the  exasperating  experiences  of 
the  past  weeks  were  forgotten.  He  reached 
a  turn  of  the  wood-road,  where  it  crested  a 
rise  about  half  a  mile  from  his  clearing,  and 
saw  his  homely  cabin,  with  its  farmyard 
and  its  fields  basking  in  the  low  afternoon 
sunshine,  straight  before  him. 

It  was  a  comfortable  picture,  framed  as  in 
a  narrow  panel  by  the  dark  uprights  of  the 
spruce  on  either  side  of  the  mossy  road. 
Hatch  framed  his  lips  to  whistle  in  his 
satisfaction  at  the  picture. 

But  the  whistle  wavered  out  in  a  thin 
breath,  as  he  felt  once  more  that  hated 
creeping  of  the  skin,  that  crawling  at  the 
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back  of  his  neck.  He  dropped  the  reins 
and  snatched  up  his  gun  from  where  it  lay 
on  top  of  the  load  of  poles.  At  the  same 
moment  the  sedate  old  sorrel  shied  violently, 
almost  knocking  him  over,  and  then  started 
on  a  wild  gallop  down  the  road,  spilling  the 
poles  in  every  direction  as  she  went. 

With  a  crisp  oath,  Hatch  burst  through 
the  undergrowth  which  fringed  the  road. 
He  fancied  that  he  saw  a  grey  shadow 
fading  off  among  the  grey  trunks,  and  he 
fired  at  once. 

Hatch  was  a  good  shot,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  scored  a  hit.  In  keen  exultation 
he  ran  forward,  expecting  to  find  his  enemy 
stretched  on  the  spruce-needles.  But  there 
was  nothing  there.  He  turned  on  his  heel 
in  deep  disgust,  and  caught  sight  of  another 
shadowy  shape  flickering  off  in  another 
direction.  Up  went  his  gun  again  to  the 
shoulder.  But  he  did  not  fire,  for  there  was 
no  longer  anything  to  fire  at.  He  lowered 
his  gun  and  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully, 
feeling  even  his  old  lumber-camp  vocabulary 
inadequate. 

Outwardly  cold,  but  boiling  within,  Hatch 
stalked  slowly  homeward,  ignoring  the 
scattered  poles  along  the  way.  He  felt  no 
more  of  the  presence  of  the  dogging 
shadows,  presumably  because  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  at  the  sound  of  the 
gun-shot.  Arrived  at  home,  he  found  the 
old  sorrel,  with  the  empty  drag,  waiting  at 
the  gate  to  be  let  in,  and  Jeff  wagging  his 
tail  interrogatively  beside  her,  puzzled  to 
know  why  she  had  come  home  without  her 
master  or  her  load. 

John  Hatch  looked  at  the  dog  musingly. 

"  Jeff,"  said  he,  '*  if  ye  warn't  so  blankety 
blank  Uanh  afeerd  o'  lynxes,  ye'd  help  me  a 
sight  in  runnin'  them  varmin  down.  But  ye 
ain't  got  no  nerve  left.  Keckon  I'll  have  to 
take  ye  into  the  woods  now  an'  agin,  kind  of 
fur  discipline,  an'  help  ye  to  git  it  back.  Ye 
ain't  much  account  now,  Jeff." 

And  the  dog,  feeling  the  reproach  in 
Hatch's  quaint  speech,  dropped  his  tail  and 
pretended  he  had  business  behind  the  barn. 

After  this,  when  Hatch's  affairs  took  him 
into  the  woods,  Jeff  went  with  him.  But  he 
went  unhappily,  crowding  at  his  master's  heels, 
with  head  and  ears  and  tail  one  unanimous 
protest.  To  Hatch  these  expeditions  some- 
times proved  uneventful,  for  sometimes  the 
hostile  shadows  seemed  to  be  off  somewhere 
else,  and  tod  occupied  to  follow  Hatch's  trail. 
On  such  occasions  Hatch  knew  that  the 
unseen  surveillance  was  withdrawn,  because 
he  had  none  of  those  warning  "  creeps  "  at 


the  nape  of  his  neck.  But  to  Jeff  every 
covert  or  thicket  within  a  radius  of  fifty  yards 
was  an  ambush  for  lynxes,  and  only  at  his 
master's  heels  did  he  feel  secure  from  their 
swift  and  eviscerating  claws.  When  he  saw 
John  Hatch  stop  abruptly,  glare  about  him, 
and  plunge  into  the  uuderbush,  then  Jeff* 
would  try  to  get  between  his  legs,  an  effort 
not  helpful  to  Hatch's  marksmanship  or  to 
his  temper.  And  the  shadows — for  there 
seemed  to  John  Hatch  to  be  two  of  them 
haunting  him  now — would  fade  off  elusively 
into  the  environing  and  soundless  shade. 

All  through  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
this  mysterious  trailing  went  on,  till  Hatch, 
disgusted  by  the  futility  of  his  attempts  to 
shake  it  off,  assumed  indifference  and 
pretended  to  himself  that  he  rather  liked 
being  haunted.  He  remarked  to  Jeff — with 
whom  he  could  allow  himself  to  speak  more 
frankly  than  to  most — that  an  occasional 
creepy  feeling  about  the  roots  of  one's  hair 
might  be  good  for  the  scalp,  a  preventive  of 
baldness  even.  But  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  he  grew  more  and  more  uneasy.  Such 
vigilant  and  untiring  vindictiveness  on  the 
part  of  creatures  which  are  wont  to  shun  all 
human  neighbourhood  with  an  incorrigible 
savagery  of  shyness  was  unnatural.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  suggest  a  very  madness  of 
hate,  which  might  culminate  in  some  deed 
of  desperation  unheard  of  among  lynxes. 

When,  however,  the  winter  had  once  settled 
in  with  full  rigour.  Hatch  found  that  he  was 
being  shadowed  with  less  and  less  insistence. 
He  inferred  at  once  that  this  was  because  his 
foes  were  now  forced  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  foraging  for  their  own  livelihood, 
and  he  drew  a  wry  face  of  self -disgust  as  he 
realised  the  depth  of  his  relief.  As  the 
winter  advanced,  and  the  cold  bit  fiercer,  and 
the  snow  gathered  as  if  to  bury  the  wilderness 
world  away  from  sight  for  ever,  it  came  at 
last  to  seem  as  if  the  unknow^n  purpose  of 
the  avengers  was  forgotten,  and  presently  he 
forgot  all  about  the  haunting  shadows  and 
their  menace. 

John  Hatch's  chief  occupation,  during  the 
winter  months,  w^as  the  chopping  and  hauling 
of  cordwood  for  the  settlements.  On  a 
certain  day  he  was  enjoying  himself  greatly 
in  the  felling  of  a  huge  birch.  The  crisp, 
still  air  was  like  wine  in  his  veins.  The  axe 
was  keen,  and  under  the  bite  of  its  rhythmic 
strokes  the  big  white  chips  flew  off  keenly. 
The  tree,  cut  nearly  through,  was  just 
beginning  to  lean,  just  tottering  to  its  fall, 
when  once  more  Hatch  was  conscious  of  that 
hated  crawling  in  the  skin  of  his  cheeks,  the 


"  He  saw  Jeff  with  one  lynx  down,  slashing  at  its  throat.'' 
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lifting  of  the  hairs  on  his  neck.  With  a 
Bavage  curse,  he  wheeled  about,  swinging  up 
his  axe.  With  a  soft,  swishing,  crackhng 
I'oar,  down  came  the  tree.  It  fell  true,  as  he 
had  chopped  it,  so  he  did  not  have  to  spring 
out  of  its  path  or  even  to  glance  at  it.  But, 
as  it  fell,  it  crashed  heavily  upon  a  dead 
branch  in  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  dead 
branch  flew  hurtling  through  the  air  and 
smobe  John  Hatch  violently  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  He  dropped  like  a  log  and  lay 
quite  still  in  the  chip-strewn  mow. 

There  was  a  clatter  of  chains  and  harness, 
as  the  old  sorrel,  sniffing  the  enemy,  started 
at  a  gallop  for  home.  Jeff,  seeing  that 
his  master  was  down,  sprang  to  his  side, 
whining,  and  fell  to  licking  frantically  at  his 
unconscious  face.  Getting  no  response,  he 
suddenly  remembered  the  taint  in  the  air, 
which  was  already  making  his  back  bristle. 
Bestriding  Hatch's  body,  he  turned  his  head 
with  a  savage  snarl.  He  could  not  see  the 
enemy,  but  he  smelled  them  all  too  clearly. 
With  ears  laid  flat  to  the  skull,  lips  curled 
up  from  his  long  white  teeth,  and  half-open 
eyes  flaming  green,  he  glared  at  the  spruce 
thicket  whence  that  menacing  scent  came 
to  his  nostrils.  With  the  responsibility  for 
his  master's  care  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon 
him,  his  fear  of  lynxes  vanished. 

The  noise  of  the  old  sorrel's  flight  died 
away  down  the  white  wood-road,  and 
for  several  minutes  nothing  stirred.  The 
lynxes  had  long  practised  patience,  and,  for 
all  their  hate,  they  were  prudent.  They 
could  not  make  out  at  first  why  their  enemy, 
who  was  always  so  vehemently  active,  should 
now  be  lying  so  still  there  in  the  snow.  But 
wild  animals  are  usually  quick  to  realise  it 
when  an  enemy  or  a  quarry  has  been 
disabled.  They  presently  concluded  that 
here  at  last  was  the  opportunity  which  they 
had  been  waiting  for.  For  the  dog  they 
had  nothing  but  scorn.  They  had  mauled 
and  beaten  him  once  before.  They  had 
grown  accustomed  to  his  frank  terror  of  them. 
Now  he  did  not  enter  into  their  calculations. 

One  from  each  side  of  the  spruce  thicket, 
they  crept  stealthily  forth,  crouchiug  low, 
their  ears  laid  back,  their  round,  pale  eyes 
glaring  coldly  from  their  round,  grey,  cruel 
faces.  Their  big  padded  paws  went  lightly 
over  the  snow.  Very  gradually  they  crept 
up,  half  expecting  that  John  Hatch  might 
spring  to  his  feet  any  moment  and  rush  at 
them  with  a  roar.  They  had  no  great  fear 
of  his  roars,  however,  having  never  known 
much  hurt  to  come  of  them. 

And  all  tbQ  tim^  Jeff  was  tugging  madly 


at  John  Hatch's  arm,  adjuring  him  to  wake 
and  meet  the  peril. 

Apparently  satisfied  at  length  that  there 
was  no  trap  laid  for  them  in  John  Hatch's 
quiescence,  the  two  lynxes  ran  forward 
swiftly  and  sprang  at  his  neck.  To  their 
surprise,  they  were  met  by  Jeff's  teeth. 
With  that  lightning  side-snap  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  collie  ancestors,  the  dog 
managed  to  slash  both  his  opponents 
severely  in  the  space  of  half  a  second.  In 
a  blaze  of  fury  they  fell  upon  him,  both  at 
once.  A  yelling  tangle  of  claws  and  teeth 
and  legs  and  fur  surged  and  bounced  upon 
John  Hatch's  body. 

John  Hatch  slowly  came  to.  The  pan- 
demonium of  snarls  and  screeches  that  filled 
his  ears  bewildered  him.  He  thought  he 
was  having  a  nightmare.  His  legs  were  held 
down,  it  seemed,  by  battling  mountains. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  sat  up.  Then  in 
a  flash  his  wits  came  back  to  him.  He  saw 
Jeff  with  one  lynx  down,  slashing  at  its 
throat,  while  the  other  clung  upon  his  back 
and  ripped  him  with  its  claws. 

Bouncing  to  his  feet,  he  clutched  this  latter 
combatant  with  both  hands  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  w^hirled  it  around  his  head, 
and  dashed  it,  yowling  wildly,  against  a  tree. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  other, 
which,  though  at  a  terrific  disadvantage, 
was  still  raking  Jeff  murderously  with  its 
hinder  claws. 

Hatch  grabbed  up  his  axe.  But  he  could 
find  no  chance  to  strike,  lest  he  should 
injure  the  dog.  At  last,  in  desperation  at 
seeing  how  Jeff  was  getting  punished  by 
those  raking  claws,  he  dropped  the  axe  again 
and  seized  the  beast  by  the  hind  legs. 
Dragging  it  out  from  under  the  astonished 
Jeff,  he  swung  it  several  times  about  his 
head,  and  then  launched  it,  sprawling  and 
screeching,  high  through  the  air.  As  it 
landed,  he  was  upon  it  again,  this  time  with 
the  axe,  and  a  straight  short-arm  blow 
ended  the  matter.  The  other  lynx,  Avhich 
was  recovering  from  its  contact  with  the 
tree,  saw  that  its  mate  was  slain,  and  sped 
off  among  the  trees,  just  escaping  the  axe 
which  Hatch  hurled  after  it. 

Jeff  was  lying  down  in  the  snow,  licking 
his  outrageous  wounds,  and  content  to  leave 
the  finishing  of  the  affair  in  his  master's 
hands. 

"  I  was  mistaken  in  yeh,  Jeff,"  said  John 
Hatch,  "an'  I  apologise  handsome.  Ye're 
sure  some  dawg.  I  reckon  there'll  be  no 
more  shadders  come  sneakin'  along  our  trail 
^f ter  this,  an'  thanks  to  you  ! " 


AT   MICHAELMAS  TIME. 


Sympathetic  Old  Lady:  Ah!  I'm  so  glad  you  like  birds;  whicli  kind  do  you  most  admire? 
Rustic  :  Well,  mum,  I  think  a  goose  with  plenty  of  stuffiu'  takes  a  lot  o'  beatin'. 


THE  EDITOR'S 

THE  GAZELLE,  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 
You  may  remember  how  the  poet  sang : 
**l  never  had  a  dear  gazelle  to  glad  me  with  his 

soft  black  eye, 
But  when  he  came  to  know  me  well  and  love  met 

he  was  sure  to  die." 

There  are  others : 

I  never  go  to  play  at  whist,  with  longing  eyes  on 
prizes  cast, 

But  when  they  come  to  add  the  scores  and  check 

them,  I  am  always  last, 
i  never  did  a  flutter  yet,  when  rubber  shares  were 

on  the  jump. 
But  what  the  market  went  to  pot,  occasioning  an 

awful  slump. 
1  never  bought  a  nice  new  gamp  to  shelter  me 

from  winter  rain. 
But  someone  with  it  did  decamp,  or  else  I  left  it 

in  the  train. 

jR.  H,  Roberta, 


The  Prince  of  Orange,  filled  with  anger  and 
rage  becanse  he  had  been  beaten  at  Fleurus, 
Leuze,  Steinkerque,  and  Nerwinde,  said,  alluding 
to  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg :  "  Can  it  be  that 
I  shall  never  beat  that  hunchback  ?  "    *'  How 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

does  he  know  that  I  am  a  hunchback  ?  "  said 
the  French  marshal,  He  never  saw  my  back ; 
I  always  saw  his." 

**  I  SAW  your  mother  going  to  one  of  the 
neighbours  just  as  I  crossed  the  street,'*  said 
the  caller  to  her  friend's  little  son.  "  Do  you 
know  when  she  will  be  back  ?  " 

Yes,"  answered  the  truthful  Jimmy,  '*  she 
said  she'd  be  back  just  as  soon  as  you  left." 


"  Mother,  who  said:  *  Neither  a  borrower  nor 
a  lender  be  '  ?  " 

Some  person  who'd  never  lived  in  our 
street,  Tommy." 


Mrs.  Potter's  pet  poodle  Fido  had  succumbed 
to  the  great  heat  and  had  been  buried 
in  the  garden,  with  cook  as  undertaker 
and  Mrs.  Potter  and  the  housemaid  as  chief 
mourners.  A  neighbour,  unaware  of  the  recent 
decease  of  the  favourite,  accosted  Mrs,  Potter 
as  follows :  "  And  how  is  dear  Fido  keeping 
this  very  hot  weather  ?  " 
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SOME  CONVERSATION-AND  A  MORAL. 

The  C.C.  School  Inspector  met  Jack  in  the 
lane.    This,  by  the  way,  Was  once  upon  a  time. 

"  Why  aren't  you  at  school  ? "  he  said,  as 
usual. 

"  My  mother  sent  me  to  sell  the  cow," 
answered  Jack. 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  the  inspector,  who  thought 
it  rather  a  thin  story.  "  How  much  did  you  get 
for  her  ?  " 

"  I  got  these.  I  don't  know  how  many 
there  are." 

"  Don't  you  know  how  many  beans  make 
five  ?  "  said  the  inspector  severely.  "  But  your 
mother  will  be  very  much  disappointed.  The 
cow  was  doubtless  worth  more  than  five  beans. 
Who  bought  her?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  a  farmer.  It  seemed 
to  m-e  more  like  a  fairy." 

"  I  consider  it  most  unlikely.  And  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  these  now  that  you  have 
got  them  ?  " 

"  Make  the  beanstalk." 

"  Beans  don't  talk  .  .  .  Oh,  I  catch  your 
meaning.  But  the  stalk  isn't  the  good  part. 
There  isn't  any  proteid  in  it.  Nobody  gives 
prizes  for  stalks." 

^  "  But  the  stalk  will  grow  into  a  great  tree — 
an  enormous  high  tree." 


Charles,  you've  been  at  my  cigars  again,  I'll  bet.' 
*'  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  never  bet." 


BILLY  BOY  I 

You've  gone  away  and  l&ft  your  little  playmate  all 
alone ! 

And  there's  something:  here  inside  me  that  feels 

heavy,  like  a  stone; 
And,  thousrh  your  wooden  horse  is  now  my  very, 

very  own, 

I  do  not  care  to  ride  it,  Billy  boy ! 

I  forget  to  feed  the  rabbits,  and  I  hardly  ever  touch 
Those  little,  hard,  green  apples  that  we  used  to  like 
so  much, 

And  often  shared  between  us,  though  they  always 
gave  us  such 

A  pain  beneath  our  pinnies,  Billy  boy  I 

Though  your  eyes  were  shut  so  tight,  I  thought 

'twas  only  make-believe. 
When  they  held  me  up  to  kiss  you,  so  1  didn't  hardly 

grieve  

But—I've  lost  my  pocket-hanky,  and  have  only  got 
the  sleeve 

Of  my  frock  to  wipe  my  eyes  on,  Billy  boy  I 

I've  heard  the  grown-ups  say,  and  so  suppose  it 

must  be  true. 
That  you're  up  there,  with  the  angels,  where  the 

sky  is  bright  and  blue; 
But  I  wish  they'd  chosen  any  other  little  boy  but 

you— 

Por  you  and  me  were  sweethearts,  Billy  boy  I 
 A,  Jj,  Ha,rrl8, 


THE  WEATHER  AGAIN! 

"A  BIT  watery,  this  cider  of  yourn,  ain't  it,  missis?" 
"Ah,  well,  y*e  see,  we  ad  more  rain  than  apples 
last  summer."  .  , 


A   HtNT    FOR   THE   TUBES  :    THE    BREECHES-BUOY    STRAP-HANGING  DEVICE. 


*<It  is  most  improbable.  And  then,  pray, 
what  then?" 

"  I  shall  climb  up  it,  up  and  up  and  up,  and 
find  the  giant's  castle." 

"  Come,  come,  how  could  the  giant's  castle 
be  on  the  top  of  the  beanstalk?  It  couldn't 
be  there  till  the  thing  grew,  and  if  the  thing 
did  grow,  it  couldn't  support  a  castle — even  a 
small  man's  castle.  If  it  could,  the  land 
problem  would  be  settled  at  once.  You 
would  only  have  to  plant  a  bean  and  find  a 
landed  estate  on  the  top  of  it.    That  is  not  my 


experience.  But  suppose  you  did  find  the 
castle,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  kill  the  giant." 
Kill  the  gianfc  ?    Tut,  tut  I    Why  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  stolen  princesses." 

*'  No  princesses  have  been  stolen.  All 
the  princesses  are  accounted  for.  You  must 
not  go  about  taking  the  law  into  your  own 
hands  in  this  way,  and  killing  giants  for 
entirely  inadequate  reasons.  In  fact,  you  must 
not  kill  anybody  ;  certainly,  not  giants.  Don't 
you  know  that  they  are  supermen,  and  that 
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supermen  are  the  most  invaluable  products  of 
the  age  ?  Going  about  killing  supermen,  indeed  I 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  And 
how  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  let  you  kill 
him?" 

''I  thought  I  would  play  on  the  harp  and 
then  " 

"  The  harp  isn't  necessarily  fatal.  Do  you 
know  how  to  play  the  harp  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  thought  I  might  try." 

"  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  the 
superman  will  kill  you  than  that  you  will  kill 
the  superman." 

"  I  think  pemaps  I  had  better  go  back  and 
find  the  fairy." 


to  the  dealer :  "  Just  stand  over  there  and 
throw  me  five  of  the  biggest  of  those  trout." 

'*  Throw  'em  ?  What  for '?  "  asked  the  dealer 
in  amazement. 

So  that  I  can  tell  the  family  I  caught  'em. 
I  may  be  a  poor  fisherman,  but  I'm  no  liar. " 


'*  Who  can  describe  a  caterpillar  ?  "  asked 
the  teacher. 

*'  I  can,  teacher,"  shouted  Tommy. 
"  Well,  Tommy,  what  is  it  ?  " 
**  An  upholstered  worm." 


NOT  NECESSARY. 

'  OuH  motor  upset  some  people  in  a  trap ;  but  I  saw  at  once  they  were  not  gentlefolks,  so  we  drove  on.*" 


**  I  think  you  had  better  go  back  to  school." 

Jack  went  back  and  did  find  the  fairy. 

The  fairy  explained  that  if  you  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  magic  beans,  they  became 
*'  might-have-beens."  She  put  it  in  this  way 
to  lighten  the  catastrophe  with  a  little 
pleasantry. 

But  she  would  not  refund  the  cow. 

The  moral  is  that  you  should  not  listen  to 

grown-ups' "  rot.  .        ji,  w. 


He  had  had  bad  luck  fishing,  and  on  his  way 
home  he  entered  the  butcher's  shop  and  said 


Theee  is  a  word  in  the  "English  language  the 
first  two  letters  of  which  signify  a  male, 
the  first  three  a  female,  the  first  four  a  great, 
man,  and  the  whole  a  great  woman.  The  word 
is  "  heroine." 


"Auntie,"  asked  little  Helen,  *'are  you  an 
Indian,  or  did  you  marry  one  ?  " 

"  Gracious  no,  child,  of  course  not  I  "  said 
the  young  aunt.  "Why  do  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  the  child,  "I  saw  a  lot  of 
scalps  on  your  dressing-table." 
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My  Visitors   have  often  said  how  delicious 
my  bread  is.    I  am  not  sur- 
prised, because  I  always  have 
BERMALINE  BREAD 
From  all  Fint-clau  Bakera. 


MODERN  CHIVALRY. 


*'DiD  yer  see  the  bloke  a-sittin'  nex'  to  me?  Perfec'  gentleman  'e  was.  Saw  I  looked  tired, 
so  made  'is  missus  stand  up  an'  give  me  'er  seat ! " 


*'  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  a  lady  to  a  labourer, 
who  gave  her  his  seat  in  a  crowded  car,  "  thank 
you  very  much." 

*' That's  all  right,  mum,"  was  the  cheerful 
rejoinder.  As  the  lady  seated  herself  he  added  : 
**  Some  men  niver  get  up  unless  a  woman's 
young  an'  pretty,  but  you  see,  mum,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me." 

**  Mary,"  complained  the  husband,  *'  why  do 
you  suppose  it  is  that  people  say  I  have  such  a 
large  head  ?  " 

*'I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  John,"  said  his 
wife  consolingly;  '*  but  never  mind,  there's 
nothing  in  it." 


*'  My  dear,"  said  the  eminent  surgeon's  wife, 
I  shall  need  a  new  fur  coat  this  year." 
"AH  right,"  said  the  great  man,  "  I'll  look 

over  my  list  and  find  some  one  who  can  afford 

an  operation." 


A  Scotchman  visiting  in  America  stood 
gazing  at  a  fine  statue  of  George  Washington, 
when  an  American  approached. 

"That  was  a  great  and  good  man,  Sandy,'* 
said  the  American;  *'a  lie  never  passed 
his  lips." 

Weel,"  said  the  Scot,  I  praysume  he 
talked  through  his  nose  like  the  rest  of  ye." 
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Foods  shot  from  Guns 


Give  Your  Little  Ones 

Variety 


Serve  Puffed  Rice  one  morning 
and  Puffed  Wheat  the  next. 
See  which  the  children  like  the 
better.  Both  are  ready  to 
serve. 

Riceand  wheat  are  thewwld's 
best  foods.  But  never  before 
were  they  prepared  in  such  an 
enticing  way.  Never  were  they 
made  so  digestible. 

Think  of  specially  selected 
rice  or  wheat  made  into  great 


delicious  kernels  eight  to  ten 
times  their  natural  size.  Made 
so  porous  and  crisp  that  they 
melt  in  the  mouth.  Ready  to 
serve  with  milk,  cream  or  fruit. 

No  cooking  or  trouble  for  you. 

You  can't  imagine  how  good 
they  are  until  you  actually  try 
them.  They  will  surprise  you. 
Something  new  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  supper. 


Puffed  Rice— 7d.  per  packet.  Puffed  Wheat-"6d.  per  packel 

WONDERFUL  METHOD  OF  COOKING 


They  are  made  by  this  curious  process: 
the  whole  rice  or  wheat  kernels  are  put  into 
bronze-metal  guns.  The  guns  are  sealed, 
then  revolved  in  specially  constructed 
ovens  heated  to  over  550  degrees.  The 
heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  grain  to 
steam,  and  the  pressure  becomes  terrific. 
Then  the  guns  are  fired  off.  Instantly 


every  starch  granule  in  the  grain  is  blasted 
into  a  myriad  particles.  The  kernel  of  grain 
is  expanded  eight  to  ten  times  its  original 
size.  Yet  the  coat  is  unbroken  ;  each  kernel 
is  shaped  as  before.  It  is  now  perfectly 
cooked,  far  more  digestible  than  bread, 
and  ready  to  be  eaten.  Serve  as  directed 
on  packets.    Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  either  of  these  nourishing  foods,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  post-card  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

QUAKER  OATS  Ltd.,  Finsbury  SauARE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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CULTURE  IN  THE  HOME. 
Mother  says  that  it  is  foolish 

To  g:row  wrinkled,  old,  and  grey, 
To  accumulate  obesity  is  wrong; 
She  contorts  upon  the  carpet 

Every  morn  at  break  of  day, 
Rolling  thus,  she's  read,  reduces  "  embong-pong.' 

Ev'ry  brand  of  paste  and  lotion, 

Forty  kinds  of  germicide, 
Which  will  slay  the  bug  of  baldness  In  its  lair, 
These  my  poor  old  frantic  father 

Pertinaciously  has  tried 
To  rejuvenate  a  sickly  patch  of  hair. 


It  was  at  the  local  archery  meeting  that  a 
young  man  said  to  one  of  the  ladies  :  "Are  you 
a  toxophilite,  Miss  Smith?  "  "  Oh,  no,  Church 
of  England,"  was  the  unlooked-for  reply. 


An  American  was  boasting  to  an  Irishman 
about  the  speed  of  American  trains. 

"  Why,  Pat,"  said  the  American,  "  we  run 
our  trains  so  fast  in  America  that  the  telegraph 
poles  look  like  a  continuous  fence  I  " 

"  Do  they,  now  ?  "  said  Pat.  "  Well,  sir,  I 
was  wan  day  on  a  train  in  Ireland,  and  as  we 


ARGUING   BY  ANALOGY. 


Visitor:  Well,  my  little  man,  and  what  are  you  called? 

First  Boy  :  Jule,  sir.  ,     ,  ,  .  n 

Visitor:  You  should  say  Julius.  (Turning  to  another  boy)  :  Well,  and  what  is  your  name.-' 
Second  Boy:  Billions,  sir. 


My  two  sisters— acrobatic- 
Do  their  stunts  with  circus  vim ; 

Tho*  I'm  not  so  sure  they'd  care  to  have  you  there. 

But  they  Iceep  their  figures  graceful, 
And  their  waist  lines  trim  and  slim, 

Just  by  standing  on  their  heads  bf  side  a  chair. 

JET.  JI,  Mattes  on 


When  O'Kelly  woke  up  the  other  morning, 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night.  Sure,  an'  it  has 
rained  awful  hardl"  said  he.  Yes,  it  did 
rain,"  replied  his  wife.  *'  Faith,  an'  why 
didn't  ye  wake  me  oop?  "  interrupted  O'Kelly. 
**  Ye  know  I  never  can  sleep  when  it  is  rainin'  I " 


passed  first  a  field  of  turnips,  then  wan  of 
carrots,  then  wan  of  cabbage,  and  then  a  large 
pond  of  water,  we  were  goin'  that  fast  I  thought 
it  was  broth  1  " 


The  newly  married  pair  had  escaped  from 
their  demonstrative  friends,  and  were  on  the 
way  to  the  station  when  the  carriage  stopped. 
The  bridegroom  looked  out  of  the  window 
impatiently.  "What's  the  matter,  driver?" 
he  called. 

The  horse  has  thrown  a  shoe,  sir,"  was 
the  reply. 

Great  Scott  I  "  groaned  the  bridegroom  ; 
even  the  horse  knows  we're  just  married." 
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A  straight  talk  to 
Skin  Sufferers 


Antexema  clears  your  skin  of 
all  spots  or  blemishes. 


Rashes  disappear  very  soon 
when  Antexema  is  applied. 


To  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  cured  you  must  use 
Antexema.  To  try  anything  else  is  to  waste  time  and 
money,  and  after  all  you  will  only  be  disappointed  by  your 
failure  to  get  cured,  and  at  last  be  forced  to  come  round 
to  Antexema.  That  really  will  cure  you.  This  famous 
remedy  is  quite  different  from  all  else.  Antexema  is  not  a 
quack  nostrum,  but  the  unique  discovery  of  a  physician, 
and  every  bottle  is  made  up  in  our  own  laboratory,  under 
scientific  direction,  from  his  original  prescription.  Doctors 
use  Antexema  in  their  own  practice,  nurses  recommend  it, 
and  peasant  and  peer  alike  enthusiastically  praise  it. 

Antexema  gives  Instant  Relief 

however  terrible  the  itching,  inflammation,  and  burning 
pain.  It  works  like  magic,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  and 
the  great  point  about  an  Antexema  cure  is  that  the  trouble 
does  not  recur  again.  You  are  cured  to  stay  cured.  The 
first  touch  of  Antexema  stops  the  progress  of  your  trouble, 
and  new  and  spotless  skin  immediately  begins  to  grow  and 
replace  the  old,  unhealthy  skin.  Antexema  cures  babies 
skin  ailments,  bad  hands,  bad  legs,  blackheads,  eczema, 
pimples,  rashes,  scalp  troubles,  sores,  and  every  irritated, 
tender,  or  blotchy  skin  condition.  Your  skin  will  never  be 
right  till  you  use  Antexema.  Get  it  at  once  and  stop  your 
misery.  Mrs.  A.  B.,  of  Littleport,  Cambs.,  writes:— 
"  After  sending  my  Httle  boy  to  several  London  Hospitals, 
with  a  terrible  rash  all  over  his  face,  and  finding  nothing 
to  cure  him,  I  decided  to  try  Antexema.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  cured." 

One  word  more.  Those  suffering  from  slight  skin 
troubles— rough,  broken,  or  chafed  skin,  irritation,  pimples, 
or  other  early  symptoms,  should  use  Antexema  imme- 
diately, and  thus  avoid  worse  troubles  in  the  future. 

Do  your  duty  to  your  skin,  and  get  Antexema  to-day.  Supplied  by 
all  chemists  and  stores  everywhere.  Also  of  Boots'  Cash  Chemists, 
Army  and  Navy,  Civil  Service  Stores,  Flarrod's,  Selfridge's, 
Whiteley's,  Lewis  &  Burrows',  Parke's  &  Taylor's  Drug  Co.,  at 
l/lj  and  2/9  per  bottle,  or  direct,  post  free,  in  plain  wrapper,  1/3 
and  2/9  from  Antexema,  Castle  Laboratory,  London,  N.W.  Also 
throughout  India,  Australasia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Europe. 

Sign  this  Form 

Get  your  Antexema  Free  Trial  at  once 

To  Antexema,  Castle  Laboratory,  London,  N.W. 

Please  send  me  family  handbook,  *'Skin  Troubles,"  for  which  I 
enclose  three  penny  stamps  ;  also  free  Trial  of  Antexema  and 
Antexema  Soap,  the  famous  skin  soap. 


Name  

Address 


For  eczema  of  arms  or  legs 
you  must  get  Antexema. 
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LIFE'S'  BIRTHDAY  CAKE. 

Take  equal  portions  of  good  taste,  wisdom, 
justice,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  world  in  general. 

Beat  into  this  mixture  a  square  deal,  and 
moisten  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Stir  this  batter  to  a  light  foam  with  the  flail 
of  satire,  but  do  not  let  it  froth  over  or  grow 
flat. 

Shake  in  some  raisins  of  wit  and  plums  of 
verse,  with  peaches  of  prose  here  and  there. 
Spice  with  humour  and  the  sparkling  wine  of 
criticism. 

Flavour  with  joy  and  a  few  crushed  love 
blossoms,  to  impart  sweetness  to  the  whole. 


Blend  in  the  honey  of  a  playful  spirit,  and 
grate  over  all  some  avoidance  of  the  smug  or 
commonplace. 

Bake  in  a  quick,  bright  oven  of  warm- 
heartedness. 

Cover  completely  with  sugar,  decorate  with 
fresh  roses  of  cheerfulness  and  good  faith, 
bonbons  of  happiness,  and  candles  of  increasing 
prosperity.  Kate  Masterson.  ^ 


One  small  girl  said  to  her  mother  :  Mummy, 
when  I  grow  up,  shall  I  have  to  marry  a  man 
like  father,  or  be  a  disagreeable  old  maid  like 


THE    KEAL  REASOX. 


Hk  :  I  have  never  yet  met  the  woman  I  thought  I  could  marry. 
She  :  No ;  they  are  very  hard  to  please,  as  a  rule. 


Let  this  stand  for  a  while  in  a  dewy  place,  so 
that  it  may  not  get  stale  or  dry. 

As  a  structure  for  the  cake,  which  will  act 
as  a  corner-stone  for  the  somewhat  light 
ingredients  recommended,  build  a  graceful  and 
well-balanced  foundation  of  art,  beauty,  and 
light,  touching  the  corners  here  and  there  with 
the  citron  of  good  judgment. 

Melt  in  a  golden  bowl  consistency,  constant 
effort  for  perfection,  fine  quality  and  detestation 
of  the  ordinary.  Powder  over  this  lightly  a 
dislike  of  sham,  pretence,  flippancy,  and  the 
obvious. 

Dash  in  liberally  a  hatred  of  all  forms  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  abuse  of  power, 
tinctured  with  a  good  fighting  attitude  toward 
evil. 


Aunt  Maria  ?  **  Yes,  darling,"  said  her  mother* 
"  Oh,  dear,  what  a  lot  we  women  have  to  put 
up  with  1 "  was  the  little  girl's  reply. 


Pat,  an  Irish  ostler,  emphasises  that  doctrine 
that  horse -stalls  should  have  earthen  floors 
thus :  "A  horse  should  never  stand  cn  a 
wooden  floor  except  when  he  is  lying  down." 


*'  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits,"  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  tip  the  waiter — 
the  things  will  come  all  the  r"uicker. 
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INTERESTING  TO  ALL 
WOMEN. 

By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 


'pryERYONE  knows  that  oxygen  consumes 
waste  matter  in  the  body.  A  poor  com- 
plexion is  merely  the  accumulation  of  half 
deadened,  or  waste  matter,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  It  sticks  on  stubbornly,  showing 
in  the  form  of  sallowness,  moth  patches,  and 
a  generally  lifeless  appearance.  Oxygen  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  removing  this 
disfiguration.  Any  chemist  should  be  able 
to  supply  mercohzed  wax.  This  contains 
oxygen  in  a  form  that  is  released  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Naturally 
the  oxygen  attacks  the  deadened  matter,  but 
does  not  affect  the  healthy  skin  at  all.  Thus 
a  few  applications  of  this  perfectly  harmless 
substance  soon  begins  to  clear  the  skin  and 
reveal  the  beautiful  complexion  which  every 
woman  has  just  underneath  the  ugly  one. 
The  process  is  pleasant  and  harmless,  and 
involves  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

^  if  ^ 
G'OAPS  and  artificial  shampoos  ruin  many 
^  beautiful  heads  of  hair.  Few  people  know 
thab  a  teaspoonf ul  of  good  stallax  dissolved  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  has  a  natural  affinity  for  the 
hair,  and  makes  the  most  delightful  shampoo 
imaginable.  It  leaves  the  hair  brilliant,  soft, 
and  wavy,  cleanses  the  scalp  completely,  and 
greatly  stimulates  the  hair  growth.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  stallax  seems  rather  expensive. 
It  comes  to  the  chemist  only  in  sealed  packages, 
which  retail  at  half-a-crown.  However,  as  this 
is  sufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos, 
it  really  works  out  very  cheaply  in  the  end. 

5«C  3^ 

TTOW  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
porarily,  remove  a  downy  growth  of 
disfiguring  superfluous  hair,  is  what  many 
women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
is  not  more  generally  known  that  pure 
powdered  plieminol,  obtainable  from  the 
chemists,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable  hair. 
The  recommended  treatment  not  only  in- 
stantly removes  the  hair,  lea^ng  no  trace,  but 
is  designed  also  to  kill  the  roots  completely. 


IP  YEN  a  complexion  which  is  hopelessly 
dull  or  greasy  can  be  made  beautiful 
in  a  moment  by  a  perfectly  harmless  home 
recipe.  If  you  have  no  cleminite  in  the 
house,  get  about  an  ounce  from  your  chemist, 
and  add  only  enough  water  to  dissolve  it 
Apply  a  little  to  the  face  with  the  finger  tips. 
The  process  defies  detection,  and  the  result 
is  an  immediate  appearance  of  velvety, 
youthful  "  bloom "  which  every  woman 
desires.  The  effect  will  last  all  day  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  indoors  or  out, 
and  renders  powdering  quite  unnecessary. 
This  simple  substance  is  also  very  good  for 
the  skin,  and  no  possible  harm  can  come 
from  its  re«:ular  use. 


CIPHE  natural  allacite  of  orange  blossoms 
makes  a  capital  greaseless  face  cream. 
It  holds  the  powder  perfectly,  and  the  natural 
odour  of  this  product  is,  of  course,  most 
delightful.  Many  of  the  smartest  women 
are  now  using  it  exclusively,  because  it  does 
not  encourage  a  growth  of  hair  on  the  face. 

The  annoying  body  odour  sometimes 
resulting  from  perspiration  can  be  instantly 
neutralized  by  the  occasional  application  of 
powdered  (white)  pergol. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  lips 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  hot,  tired,  or  perspiring  feet  use  a 
teaspoonf  ul  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot  bath. 

For  an  actual  hair  grower  nothing  equals 
pure  boranium.  It  is  quite  harmless,  and 
sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with  new  life. 

The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  colliandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the 
finger  tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as 
well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold  or 
hard  water. 
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Cloth*  out,  with  frontispiece  and  attractive  wrapper  in  colours. 


Fiction-lovers  have  welcomed  the  appearance  in  this  dainty  and 
attractive  form  of  some  of  the  best  work  of  leading  modern  novelists. 
All  the  stories  included  are  copyright  and  of  proved  popularity.  The 
type  is  large  and  readable,  and  the  neat  cloth  binding  renders  the 
volumes  worthy  of  permanent  preservation. 


1  THE  GARDEN  OF  LIES 

Justus  M.  Forman 

2  ANNA,  THE  ADVENTUfiESS 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

3  fiAINBOW  ISLAND       lou.s  tracy 

4  THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL 

Guy  Boothby 

5  THE  IMPOSTER      Harold  Bindloss 

6  THE  LODESTAR     max  pemberton 

7  A  STUDY  IN  SCARLET 

A.  Conan  Doyle 

8  YOUNG  LORD  STfiANLEIGH 

Robert  Barr 

9  THE  MOTHER         Eden  Phillpotts 

10  THE  CRIMSON  BLIND  fredm.white 

11  WHEN  I  WAS  CZAR 

A.  W.  Marciimont 

12  IN  WHITE  RAIMENT  wm.  le  quehx 

13  NOT  PROVEN         A.  &  c.  askew 

14  A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

1 5  BUCHANAN'S  WIFE  Justus  M.  Forman 

16  THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT  Louis  Tracy 

17  A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE  guyboothby 

18  THE  DUST  OF  CONFLICT 

Harold  Bindloss 

19  THE  DAY  OF  TEMPTATION 

Wm.  Le  Queux 

20  TWO  BAD  BLUE  EYES      "Rita  - 

21  MR.  WINGRAVE,  MILLIONAIRE 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

22  THE  CORNER  HOUSE  fredm. white 

23  IN  STRANGE  COMPANY  GUY  BOOTHBY 


24  THE  SPORTING  CHANCE 

A.  &  C.  Askew 

25  THE  GOLD  WOLF    max  pemberton 

26  A  DAMAGED  REPUTATION 

Harold  Bindloss 

27  THE  SOUL  OF  GOLD 

Justus  M.  Forman 

28  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ESTHER 

Guy  Boothby 

29  BY  WIT  OF  WOMAN  a.w.  marchmont 

30  LADY  BARBARITY      j.  c.  snaith 

31  THE  SECRET        e.  p.  oppenheim 

32  THE  WHEEL  0'  FORTUNE 

Louis  Tracy 

33  THE  SLAVE  OF  SILENCE 

Fred  M.  White 

34  DARBY  AND  JOAN  "Rita" 

35  THE  RED  CHANCELLOR 

Sir  Wm.  Magnay 

36  THE  TEMPTRESS  William  Le  Queux 

37  PRO  PATRIA  Max  Pemberton 

38  THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING 

Guy  Boothby 

39  WILD  SHEBA         a.  &  c.  askew 

40  BY  SNARE  OF  LOVE  a.  w.  marchmont 

41  BENEATH  HER  STATION 

Harold  Bindloss 

43  THE  MISSIONER     e.  p.  oppenheim 

44  THE  MESSAGE  OF  FATE  louisTracy 

46  TOMMY  CARTERET    j.  m.  forman 

47  DR.  NIKOLA  Guy  Boothby 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  artist  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Dicker,  owner  of  the  original. 


"LOVE    AND    THE    IJACIIELOR    MAID.         BY    ANNA    LEA  MElllllTT. 

Reproduced  from  the  print  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  owners  of  the  copyright. 


The  Art  of  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 


By  Austin  Chester. 


MRS.  ANNA  LEA  MERRITT  is  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Lea  and 
Susannah  Massey  Lea,  and  a  descen- 
dant, on  the  distaff  side,  of  Andrew  Robeson, 
a  Quaker  and  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Li 
tracing  back  her  ancestry,  we  are  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  that  powerful  body  of 
people,  the  Quakers,  Vt^lio  by  mere  force  of 
high  purpose,  passive  resistance  to  usage 
which  they  considered  obnoxious,  and  a 
firm  rectitude  of  conduct,  gained  for  their 
self-instituted  customs  both  acceptance  and 
recognition  from  society  and  State. 

As  a  people  they  eschewed  every  taste 
which  was  calculated,  as  they  thought,  to 
wean  them  from  the  gravity  and  seriousness 
which  they  held  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
Christian  life.  Of  deliberation  they  en- 
sconced themselves  within  the  rigid  limits  of 
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culture  that  earlier  had  bounded  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  breaking  down  of  which  was 
the  great  work  accomplislied  by  that  move- 
ment which  we  term  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
of  peculiar  interest,  therefore,  in  a  descendant 
of  a  family  which  was  distinguished  as 
prominent  in  this  intellectually  narrow  sect, 
to  find  one  who  turned  instinctively  to  those 
forbidden  studies  which  have  such  power  of 
enlightening  the  mind,  whose  nature  is 
revealed,  through  her  art,  as  intensely 
sympathetic  with  pagan  ideals,  and  who 
has  found  lier  greatest  success  in  a  work 
which  translates  into  colour  the  son, 
constant  companion  and  messenger  of 
Venus.  Especially  curious  is  this  when  we 
come  to  consider  that  the  austerity  of  the 
Quaker  doctrines  not  only  tended  to  shut 
away  all  the  imaginative  beauties  of  life,  but 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 

2  T 
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since  the  introduction  into  Philadelphia 
of  a  cast  of  the  Yenus  de  Medici  caused  so 
great  a  commotion  in  the  Quaker  city  that, 
for  fear  the 
sight  of  this 
replica  of  a 
famous  statue 
should  cor- 
rupt t  h  e 
manners  and 
morals  of-  the 
communitj,it 
was  allowed 
only  to  be 
exhibited 
privately  to  a 
few  grave 
seigneurs. 

T  0  -  d  a  y , 
however,  the 
stringency  of 
the  Quaker 
attitude  to- 
ward beauty 
has  bee  n 
relaxed. 
Quakers  no 
longer  see 
pruriency  in 
culture,  nor 
virtue  per  se 
i  n  n  a  r  r  o  w 
tenets.  Autres 
temps,  autres 
mxurs  1 

So  c o m - 
pletelyhas  tlie 
sectarian  con- 
venticalism 
given  way 
before  the 
advance  of 
e  d  u  cation, 
that  Mrs. 
Merritt,  who 
can  c 1 a  i  m 
descent  from 
one  of  that 
small  handful 
of  Quaker 
men  which, 
in  1082,  went 
to  form  the 
new  colony  in 
Pennyslvania 
r  u  I  e  d     b  y 

William  IVnn,  can  also  claim  kinship  with 
several  of  those  who,  of  broader  views,  have 
of  late  years  done  so  much  towards  making 


T.OVK  T.OCK 


From  the  original  purcliased  for  the  Nation 
and  now  in  the  National 


Philadelphia  the  national  seat  of  learning  it 
has  become.  And  all  her  people  have  been 
Quakers,  with  the  single  exception  of  her 

great  -  grand- 
father, on  the 
maternal  side, 
a  Massey  who 
e  n  t  to 
x\m erica  from 
Ireland  about 
1780. 

It  was  in 
Philadelphia 
that  Mrs. 
Anna  L  e  a 
Merritt  was 
born,  and 
there  that, 
for  the  first 
fourteen 
years  of  her 
life,  she 
was  trained 
under  the  eyes 
of  governesses 
and  tutors. 
Then  for  two 
years  she  had 
experience  of 
the  harder 
curriculum  to 
which  boys 
are  subjected, 
and  at  the 
mixed  school 
ofEagleswood 
she  was  pre- 
pared for  the 
stiff  examina- 
tion Avhicli 
adnn'tted  the 
boys,  at  least, 
to  Harvard. 
Girls  were 
t  h  e  n  n  o  t 
admitted  to 
universities  ; 
we  are  now 
writing  of 
18()0,  when 
the  higher 
education  for 
Avomen  was 
u  n  c  0  n  tem- 
pi a  ted.  The 
year  18 GO 
those  thirteen 
united,  for  it 


r.Y    ANNA    l.KA  MKKIUTT. 


by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  BecpieU, 
Gallery  of  British  Art. 

was  a  momentous  date  for 
States,  then  wi'ongly  called 


was  lack  of  unity  over  the  slavery  question 
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wbicli  involved  North  and  South  in  their 
disastrous  civil  war.  It  was  the  outbreak  of 
this  war  which  caused  Anna  Lea's  return  to 
Philadelphia  from  a  school  conducted  bj  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where,  after  her  course  at  Eagleswood,  her 
education  was  to  have  been  completed. 
Until  18G3,  therefore,  she  pursued  a  course 
of  general  education  under  the  guidance  of 
private  tutors — a  course  which  comprised 
modern  languages,  music,  mathematics,  and 
classics. 

The  study  of  this  last  range  of  subjects 
must   very  materially  have  aided   her  in 


beautiful  forms  which  art  schools,  if  too 
early  entered,  induce.    She  herself  says  : — 

"  In  art  of  every  kind  the  personal  point 
of  view  is  the  great  motive.  That  is  what 
can  never  be  taught ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
herding  of  students  in  crowded  classes  tends 
to  destroy  individuality.  ...  A  certain 
correct  manner  of  painting  can  be  acquired 
by  almost  anyone,  and  every  beginner  who 
can  make  a  decent  '  study '  has  friends  to 
encourage  and  admire  ....  Those  who  merely 
do  as  they  have  been  taught  soon  deteriorate 
when  dependent  upon  themselves — when,  in 
fact,  they  can  no   longer   look  over  the 


"  EVE."       r.Y^   ANNA    LEA  MEKIHTT. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  Green  Street,  W.C. 


after-life  in  that  imaginative  quality  which 
is  apparent  in  her  work,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  opening  out  to  her  of  the 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eoine,  she 
saw  the  stories  which  she  read  visualised  in 
line. 

The  very  fact  that  Mrs.  Merritt,  till  heii 
school-days  were  ended  and  her  literary 
novitiate  accomplislied,  had  had  no  actual 
instruction  in  art,  must  have  greatly  stinui- 
lated  her  imagination ;  also,  she  was  in  this 
way  preserved  from  that  over-familiarity 
with  the  great  artistic  masterpieces  and  from 
the  making  of  cruel  dismemberments  of 


shoulders  of  the  one  or  two  gifted  fellow- 
students." 

From  a  very  early  age,  however,  her  taste 
was  demonstrated  and  the  trend  of  her 
mind  observable.  We  hear  of  her,  at  seven, 
])roducing  a  ca])ital  likeness  of  her  youn«:er 
sister,  prompted  to  this  effort  by  seeing 
Mr.  William  H.  Furness,  brother  of  the 
distinguished  Shakespearian  scholar,  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  who  was  also  her  friend 
for  some  sixty  years,  execute  a  crayon 
portrait  of  the  same  subject.  Her  childish 
effort  was  so  astonishing  in  promise  as  to 
induce  Mr.  Furness  to  supervise  and  correct 


WILL  GIVE  YOU   REST.'     BY  ANNA  LEA  MERRITT. 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  d-  Sons,  Limited,  Raphael  Home,  Moorfields,  E.C., 
owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 
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her  further  attempts  at  portraiture  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  been  largely 
self-taught,  studying  anatomy  alone,  and 
gleaning  such  hints  of  style,  form,  line, 
and  composition  as  could   be  yielded  by 


and  the  opportunity  for  close  study  of  certain 
masters.  She  remembers  how,  at  the  age  of 
six,  she  was  inipressed  by  a  small  water-colour 
study  for  Holman  Hunt's  ''The  Light  of 
the  World,"  which  she  s-aw  again,  many  years 


From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Warren  de  la  Rue. 


intelligent  perusal  of  instructive  literature 
on  these  subjects.  A  near  kinsman,  Isaac 
Lea,  returned  from  Europe  about  1854, 
bringing  with  him  a  fine  collection  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  art,  which 
gave  the  youthful  girl-painter  great  delight 


later,  at  Christie's,  although  she  never  saw 
the  famous  picture  in  its  completed  form. 

Nor  were  other  means  of  tuition  to  her 
hand.  Philadelphia  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  not  the  art  centre  which 
it  is  to-day.    The  influence  of  Barbizon  had 
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iiofc  then  been  felt,  nor  bad  cosmopolitanism 
alfected  American  tbouglit.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  nntil  1875  or  1870,  and  tbe  retnrn 
to  tbeir  native  country  of  tbose  adventurous 
spirits,  Wilbam  Morris  Hunt,  George  Lines, 
and  Jobn  La  Farge,  tbat  the  modern 
movement  in  art,  as  opposed  to  tbe  classic 
convention,  was  felt. 


to  depart  from  academic  treatment,  for  slie 
liad  left  ber  country  at  tlie  time  when 
tbey,  primed  witli  ]iew  ideas,  retui'ned 
to  it. 

Cbange,  progress,  we  must  assume,  tberef ore, 
to  bave  been  in  tbe  air  ;  and  tbe  likeness 
of  treatment  wbicb  we  feel  to  exist  between 
tbe  work  of  WiUiam  Morris  Hunt  and  tbat  of 


"the    riPING    SPIErilERD."       IJY    ANNA    I.KA  MERRITT. 

Reproduced  from  the  etching  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


Henceforward,  tbe  work  of  American 
artists  began  to  be  distinguislied  by 
dexterity  of  brusbwork,  and  to  sbow 
sympathy  and  comprebension  of  tbe  subjects, 
w^ere  tbey  buman  or  landscape,  wbicb  tbey 
essayed  to  paint.  We  cannot  suppose  Mrs. 
Merritt  to  bave  been  influenced  by  any  of 
tbe  three  men  who  were  tbe  first  Americans 


Mrs.  Merritt — especially  in  Hunt's  picture 
"  Tbe  Boy  and  tbe  Butterfly  "  and  her  "  Love 
Locked  Out" — to  be  entirely  accidental,  or, 
rather,  to  be  attributable  to  one  of  those 
waves  of  thought  which  often  call  in  tech- 
nique, as  in  invention,  for  faithful  response 
from  several  minds  at  the  same  time. 

When  Anna   Lea  was   twenty-two,  she 
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travelled  in  Europe  in  company  with  lier 
parents  and  sisters,  and  a  couple  of  months 
devoted  to  copying  a  masterpiece  in  the 
Academia  in  Florence  gained  lier  some 
valuable  criticism  from  Chevalier  Ussi.  The 
winter  of  1870  saw  her  in  Dresden,  and  at 
work  in  a  studio  of  her  own  ;  and  here,  on 
finding  that  instruction  was  really  the  royal 
road  to  progress,  a  few  lessons  from  Herr 
Hoffman  decided  her  to  place  herself  in  a 
Paris  studio,  and  there  she  was  allowed  to 
remain  awhile  by  her  much-travelled  parents, 
as  companion  tp  an  invalid  sister  tletained 
there  for  treatment.  Although  she  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  Coignet's,  the  (lerman 
invasion  compelled  her  to  leave  the  city, 
and  for  a  second  time  she  was  a  fugitive 
from  the  alarums  and  excursions  incident  to 
war.  She  came  to  London  and  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1871  a  portrait  which 
won  her  sufficient  success  to  justify  her  serious 
choice  of  art  as  a  profession.  There  she  met 
Henry  Merritt,  the  practical  artist  and  art 
critic,  whose  constant  help  was  the  best 
teaching  she  could  have  received.  She 
married  Henry  Merritt  in  1877,  and  became 
his  widow  in  the  same  year. 

Before  Anna  I^ea  became  Anna  Lea 
Merritt,  she  had  painted  some  noteworthy 
pictures.   She  had  exhibited  "  A  Bacchante," 


JAMES   KUSSETX   T.OWELT,.      BY   ANNA    T-EA  MERRITT. 

From  the  original  in  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall. 


OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES.     liY  ANNA  LEA  ^MERRITT. 


"  The  Mother  of  Moses,"  and  she  had  painted 
also  two  portraits,  one  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  and 
the  other  of  Sir  William  Boxall,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  the  qualities  of 
which  not  even  her  later  work  has  excelled. 
Since  then  she  has  painted  portraits  of  many 
famous  people,  amongst  which  stand  those 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  Miss  Beale, 
LL.D.,  the  popular  Head  of  the  Ladies' 
College  at  Cheltenham  ;  James  Eussell 
Lowell,  son]etime  American  Ambassador  in 
London,  which  has  a  place  of  honour  in 
Harvard  Memorial  Hall ;  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  Mrs.  Stirling. 
These  two  last-mentioned  portraits  were 
painted  in  the  characters  of  Juliet  and  the 
Nurse.  Among  other  important  portraits 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  the  Countess  of  Dundonald, 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mrs. 
Holman  Hunt,  and  the  Countess  of  Dufferin 
—  painted  at  Ottawa — Lady  de  Saumarez, 
Admiral  Sir  Lambton  and  Lady  Loraine, 
Mrs.  Arnold  Toynbee,  Mis.  W.  K.  D'Arcy, 
and  her  first  patron,  Mr.  AVarren  de  la  Hue, 
to  whose  encouragement  in  her  early  days 
she  pays  grateful  recognition,  and  the 
portrait  groups  of  the  children  of  Sir 
Lambton  Loraine,  Lord  Eoberts,  and 
General  W.  Chase  Parr. 

With  "  The  Pursuit  of  Happpiness," 
Cupid   Bound,"  "A   Piping  Shepherd," 
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"  Wlien  the  World  was  Young,"  "  La  Belle 
Dciiiie  sans  Merci,"  "  Love  and  the  Bachelor 
Maid,"  and  "  The  Litrnder,"  the  imaginative 
faculty,  Avhich  is  a  feature  in  so  many  of 
Mrs.  Merritt's  canvases,  is  given  full  play. 


a  field  of  corn  without  bending  the  blades, 
and  make  her  Avay  over  the  sea  without 
wetting  the  soles  of  her  feet. 

Now  and  again  Mrs.  Merritt  has  painted 
religious  scenes,  and  amongst  these  we  must 


'the  IRISH  question:  a  witness  on  the  table."    by  anna  lea  merritt. 


"Camilla,"  although  we  must  bracket  it 
with  the  classical  subjects,  is  perhaps  rather 
a  gracious  study  of  the  nude  than  a  present- 
ment of  that  Queen  of  the  Yolsci  who  was 
so  swift  in  movement  that  she  could  run  over 


enumerate  her  fine  picture  of  "  Eve."  As 
early  as  187()  she  exhibited  "The  Mother 
of  Moses."  "Watchers  of  the  Strait  Gate," 
which  must  be  classed  as  a  religious  allegory, 
she  painted  in  1894,  during  the  period  of 
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lier  arduous  work  upon  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  8t.  Martin's  Mission  Church, 
Wonersh,  Surrey,  following  a  general  scheme 
designed  by  Mr.  Harrison  Tovvnshend. 


mortar  and  atmosphere  have  to  make  colour 
deteriorate,  was  discovered  by  Adolph  Keiui, 
of  Munich,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  held  that 
mural  painting  has 
been  a  failure  in 
England.  AVhether 
this  failure  was 
due  to  the  imper- 
'  feet  preparation  of 
walls,  or  to  the 
vitiated  atmo- 
sphere of  the  towns 
in  which  the  work 
had  beeu  executed, 
there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  ;  but 
even  the  water- 
glass  process  which 
Daniel  Maclise 
used  in  his  stereo- 
chromic  work  in 
the  Houses  of 
Parliament, 
and  both  Lord 
Leigh  ton  and 
Mad  ox  Brown 
employed  more 
recently,  in  what 
must  be  taken  as 
tlie  most  "  fast  " 
examples,  cannot 
be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  artis- 
tic English-speak- 
ing Avorld  is, 
therefore,  im- 
mensely indebted 
toMrs.'^Merrittfor 
her  exploitation  of 
the  improved  sili- 
cate process  in- 
vented by  Adolph 
Keim.  Professor 
Roberts  -  Austeu, 
in  1895,  read  a 
paper  before  the 
Society  of  Arts 
Avhich  he  and  Mrs. 
Tjea  Merritt  had 
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To  Mrs.  Lea  Merritt  belongs  the  honour 
of  experimenting  successfully  with  the  method 
of  mural  painting  to  which  soluble  silicates 
and  metallic  oxides  wwe  introduced,  the  use 
of  which,  as  counteracting  the  tendency  both 


written  on  the 
subject  of  Adolph 
Keim's  invention, 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  his 
process  and  that  commonly  spoken  of  as 
fresco,  and  advancing  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  permanence  of  the  work  done  by  that 
em.   No  trace  of  deterioration  is  evident, 
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althongli  some  of  the  works  at  St.  Martin's 
have  been  completed  nearly  eighteen  years. 
"  No  efflorescent  bloom — ^wliich  is,  we  think, 
mainly  caused  by  the  nse  of  silicate  of  soda, 
instead  of  potash,  for  the  ground,  and  the 
undue  use  of  the  fixing  solution— has  appeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  pictures,  nor  have  the 
colours,  so  far  as  we  can  detect,  faded  in  the 
least  degree.  One  of  the  pictures  w^as  by 
accident  sub- 
jected to  a 
severe  test, 
as  a  defect 
in  the  roof 
freely  ad- 
mitted rain- 
water from 
behind,  and 
one  of  the 
heads,  a 
figure  sub- 
ject, w^  a  s 
thoroughly 
drenched 
with  w^ater, 
a  test  it  stood 
perfectly." 
Professor 
Roberts- 
Austen 
added  to  the 
foregoing 
remarks  that 
it  w^as  the 
artist  who  in 
St.  Martin's 
had  done  all 
the  work, 
a  n  d  that 
he,  as  the 
chemist,  had 
"merely 
watched  the 
case  in  the 
interests  of 
science,  an.d 
in  the  hope 
of  being 
able  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  decorative  art." 

If  Mrs.  Merritt  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
higher  excellence  of  woman's  work,  as  she 
does  in  lier  lecture,  "  Art  as  a  Profession  for 
Women,"  delivered  in  1900,  firstly  for  the 
"Women's  Art  Congress,  and  repeated  before 
the  ladies  of  the  Cambridge  Discussion 
Society,  she  has  herself,  with  regard  to 
mural  decoration,  to  take  a  very  liigh  place, 
for  she  has  been  instrumental  in  reinstating 
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in  public  approbation  a  branch  of  art  the 
disuse  of  which  in  large  buildings  was  greatly 
to  be  deplored. 

Answering  the  question  which  she  herself 
put,  "  Can  women  really  paint  as  well  as 
men  ? "  she  said  :  "  Now  that  for  many 
years  they  have  had  equal  opportunities,  it 
is  time  to  ask  this  question  ;  and  I  think  we 
may  say  that  while  a  great  many  men  are 

inferior  to 
some  women, 
there  are 
some  men, 
in  the  more 
difficult 
branches  of 
art,  very  far 
ahead  of  all. 
We  certainly 
can  think  of 
women  who 
are  not  sur- 
passed in 
their  line, 
but  it  is  not 
the  greatest. 
I  see  no 
reason  why 
they  should 
not,  when 
they 
n  ise 
the 

strength  of 
their  w^ork 
will  be  its 
feminine 
quality.  The 
i  n  e  quality 
observed  in 
women's 
work  is 
generally  the 
result  of 
unto  w  a  r  d 
domestic 
[Elliott  &  Fry.  accidcnts." 

She  advances 
yet  another 

reason,  and  one  equally  good,  as  accounting 
for  the  second  place  women,  as  a  whole, 
take  in  the  arts -their  incurable  industry. 
"  We  working  women  do  not  amuse  our- 
selves ;  we  are  apt  to  be  always  working 
.  .  .  Our  thriftiness  is  a  mistake,  for  ideas 
are  begotten  and  observation  is  acute  only 
in  moments  of  blissful  idleness.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  get  an  idea 
is  to  make  my  mind  perfectly  vacant.  .  .  . 


recog- 
t  h  a  t 
great 


"THE  INTRUDER."     UY  ANNA  LEA  MERRITT. 

Reproduced  from  the  print  puhlhhed  by  Afessrs.  Eyre  tfc  Spottiswoode,  owners  of  the  copyright 
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Save  us  from  the  modern  tendency  to 
turn  art  into  an  organised  mechanical 
industry  ! 

"  This  is  woman's  tendency  —  to  deny 
herself  frivoh'ty  or  rest,  to  work  over- 
hard,  to  lose  in  consequence  freshness  and 
spontaneity.  .  .  Art  is  really  all  delight—all 
re-creation. 

"  It  is  not  imitation,  but  re-creation. 
Ee-creation  is  the  truest  description  of  art 
which  shares  the  joy  of  the  universe,  and 
tries  to  re-create  little  portions  of  it  just  to 
show  her  understanding  of  the  Maker." 

Almost  unbearable  suffering  from  angina 
and  asthma  took  Mrs.  Merritt  away  "  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,"  and  induced  her 
to  make  her  home  in  one  of  England's 
rural  villages,  and  with  the  fortunate  results 
of  real  recovery. 

Some  ten  years  ago  she  published  a 
delightful  volume  entitled  A  Hamlet  in 
Old  Hampshire."  It  is  a  book  which 
deals  with  her  garden,  in  which  her  cottage, 
3ome  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  is  set.  Here, 
in  an  eddy  or  backwater  of  tranquil  peace,  she 
came  to  live  :  "Winter  and  summer,  after 
many  years  spent  in  the  rushing  life  of  the 
greatest  city.  Intense  contrast  emphasised 
this  charmed  repose,  this  rustic  peace.  I 
long  to  talk  about  it,  but  there  is  no  one 
here  who  could  sympathise.  Sometimes,  in 
winter,  there  are  long,  silent  months,  with 
long,  lampHt  evenings,  when  the  impulse  to 
laugh  or  talk  to  express  my  happiness  and 
peace  can  find  no  outlet  unless  in  writing." 
That  her  impulse  to  express  her  happiness 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  writing  a 
book,  we  can  but  be  glad,  for  "  A  Hamlet  in 
Old  Hampshire  "  is  a  most  pleasantly  wTitten 
record  of  the  observation  made  by  the  eye 


of  an  artist.  Passages  like  the  following 
show  that,  had  the  sister  art  of  literature 
attracted  Mrs.  Merritt,  she  would  have  been 
quite  as  successful  a  writer  as  she  is  a 
painter. 

"  The  long  day  fades  at  last  ;  all  over  the 
vast  field  have  risen  mounds  of  sheaves  ; 
the  sun,  as  it  passes  beyond  them,  gives  each 
a  tint  of  lavender  on  the  shady  side  and  a 
crest  of  fretted  red  gold.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  field  is  changed  since  the  prostrate 
straw  is  gathered  into  mounds  and  the 
stubbly  surface  appears  between.  As  the 
sun  dips  below  the  rim  of  the  great  basin, 
the  sheaves  near  the  top  lose  their  shadow 
and  gleam,  and  are  merged  into  vague  tones 
of  mauve.  The  transformation  spreads 
downwards  into  the  hollow,  and  at  last  the 
whole  great  field  is  shaded  and  grey.  An 
emerald  light  flashes  a  moment  longer  in 
the  tree  that  lifts  its  crown  highest  out  of 
the  copse  and  still  sees  the  sun,  then  all 
fades  into  one  monotonous  tone.  The  work 
is  done." 

Many  honours  have  fallen  to  her  share  of 
life's  good  things.  She  received  recognition 
of  her  talent  in  the  purchase  by  the  English 
nation  of  her  "  Love  Locked  Out  "  in  1890. 
She  was  a  medallist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  ;  she  received 
honourable  mention  in  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition  in  1889;  she  received  also  two 
medals  from  the  Chicago  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  ;  she  is  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  for 
although  she  retired  from  this  body  in  the 
same  way  that  she  retired  from  the  Society 
of  Portrait  Painters  and  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  re-elected. 
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USGANG  ver- 
bofcen,"  said  the 
guard. 

^'Yes,"  said 
BeiTv.  "  You  look 
it;'  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said 
Daphne. 

"  Hush  your- 
self !  "  replied  her 
husband.  ''The 
man  is  ill.    I  woald  minister  to  him." 

We  got  him  away  somehow  and  bore  him 
towai'ds  a  taxi.  Before  we  could  stop  him, 
he  had  congratulated  the  driver  in  excellent 
French  on  his  recovery  from  the  accident 
*'  which  had  so  painfully  disfigured  hiur," 
and  had  asked  for  the  name  and  address  of 
the  man  who  had  designed  the  body  of  his 
cab.  This  was  too  much  for  Daphne,  and 
she  and  Jonah  called  another  taxi,  and  said 
they  would  see  us  at  the  hotel.  Satisfied 
that  the  conductor  of  the  hotel  omnibus  was 
collecting  our  luggage,  I  followed  Jill  and 
Berry  into  the  cab,  and  we  drove  out  of  the 
station. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel,  Berry  told 
the  porter  that  he  need  not  uncover,  as  he 
was  travelling  incognito,  and  asked  if  Mrs. 
Pleydel  had  arrived.  Receiving  a  negative 
answer,  he  gave  the  man  five  marks  and 
asked  him  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  way 
he  lifted  the  cat's  basket  out  of  his  wife's 
cab.  Then  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  sitting-room  which  I  had 
engaged  on  the  first  floor. 

Five  minutes  later  Daphne  burst  into  the 
room. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  the 
people  here  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Half  the 
staff  are  feeling  all  over  the  inside  of  our 
cab,  and  the  porter  keeps  asking  me  if  I'm 
sure  the  cat  was  put  in  at  the  station.  Is 
this  some  of  your  doing  ?  " 

"  Possibly  some  idle  banter  " 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Daphne.  "  If  this  is 
how  you  begin,  we  shan't  get  out  of  Munich 

^li^^-"  ***** 
Why  we  had  chosen  Munich  is  not  very 

easy  to  tell.    Of  course,  w^e  ought  to  have        At  five  the  next  day  it  began  to  rain.  I 

gone  to  Biarritz  and  taken  the  car,  but  they     was  in  Maximilian    Street  at  the  time. 
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wouldn't  have  that.  Everybody  had  wanted 
to  go  to  a  different  place.  Berry's  choice 
was  Minsk,  because  he  said  he  wanted  to 
rub  up  his  Hebrew.  Such  a  suggestion  is 
characteristic  of  Berry.  Then  Munich  was 
mentioned,  and  as  no  one  had  seemed  very 
keen,  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be 
very  rude  about  it.  Consequently  Munich 
won. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  one  of 
Wagner's  triumphs  was  to  be  given  at  the 
Opei-a  House,  and,  amid  a  scene  of  great 
excitement,  Berry  secured  four  tickets.  I 
say  four  because  I  mean  four.  I  have 
ne'ver  appreciated  opera,  and  was  all  along 
reluctant  to  go.  But  when  I  found  that 
the  show  began  at  half -past  four,  I  put  my 
foot  down  and  reminded  the  others  of  the 
Daylight  Saving  Bill.  With  gusto  they 
retorted  that  I  had  been  to  more  matinees 
than  they  cared  to  remember.  I  replied 
that  for  a  theatre  to  begin  at  half-past 
four  was  out  of  all  order  and  convenience, 
and  that,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  member  of 
a  conservative  club,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  such  an  unnatural  arrangement. 

"  Brother,"  said  Berry,  "  I  weep  for  you. 
Not  now,  but  in  the  privacy  of  my  chamber 
I  often  weep  great  tears." 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  "your  plain  but  honest 
face  belies  your  words.  You  don't  want  to 
see  the  opera  any  more  than  I  do,  and  now 
you're  jealous  because  to-morrow  I  shall  sit 
down  to  dinner  comfortably  while  you  are 
trying  to  remember  which  of  the  sandwiches 
have  mustard,  and  praying  that  the  lights 
won't  go  up  till  your  mouth's  empty." 

To  the  consternation  of  the  assistants  in 
the  library.  Berry  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  He  thinks  it  decent  to  revile  me,"  he 
said  weakly.  "  Where  is  my  wife,  my 
helpmeet  ?  " 

But  Daphne  had  already  retired.  As  I 
left  the  shop,  an  American  lady  approached 
Berry  and  told  him  the  way  to  the  English 
chemist. 
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admiring  the  proportions  of  the  thorough- 
fare and  ready  for  anything.  The  rain 
suggested  to  me  that  I  should  take  a  taxi 
to  the  Kumpelmayer's  of  Munich.  A  closed 
one  was  crawling  by  the  kerb  opposite  to  me, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  road.  I  put  up  my 
stick,  and  it  slowed  down.  I  crossed  to  it, 
spoke  to  the  driver,  who  scowled  at  me, 
seemingly  because  I  approached  him  from 
the  road  and  not  from  the  pavement — 
Munich  is  very  particular — and  got  in.  As 
I  sat  back  in  the  dark  corner,  the  opposite 
door  opened.  The  light  of  the  off-side 
lamps  showed  nre  two  big  brown  eyes,  a  dear 
puzzled  face,  half  wondering,  half  wanting 
to  laugh,  and  a  row  of  white  teeth  catching 
a  red  upper  lip  that  trembled  in  a  smile. 
The  next  moment  their  owner  stepped 
quickly  in,  the  driver  let  in  his  clutch  with 
a  jerk,  and  my  unwitting  companion  was 
projected  heavily  into  the  corner — not  mine 
— she  had  been  about  to  occupy. 

She  exclaimed  gently. 

"  That's  right,"  said  I. 

She  jumped  properly. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  " 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I'm  all  right,"  said  I, 
"  I  assure  you.  Young  man  of  gentlemanly 
appearance.  Harrow  and  Oxford,  terms 
moderate,  bathroom  and  domestic  offices, 
possession  early  in  June  " 

"  Get  out  of  my  cab  at  once." 

"  — will  send  photograph  if  required. 
Whose  cab  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  engaged  it." 

"  So  did  I." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Just  now." 

"  How  awfully  funny  !  " 

"Isn't  it?  I'm  so  glad.  I'm  English, 
too,  you  know.    I  can  prove  that  by  my 

German.    And  " 

But  you  don't  want  to  go  where  I  do." 

"  But  I  do." 

"  Don't  be  silly.  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

At  this  moment  the  off  hind  wheel  of  a 
big  limousine  which  was  passing  us  caught 
our  near  front  wheel.  The  steering-wheel 
was  knocked  out  of  the  cabman's  hands,  and 
we  landed  up  against  a  lamp-post  with  a 
crash  that  flung  my  companion  and  myself 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  taxi.  The  girl  cried 
out,  put  her  small  hand  into  my  mouth  and 
sat  up. 

I  spoke  into  her  glove. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  cry." 

**  Don't,  my  dear.    It's  all  right.    All  the 


same,  it's  an  outrage  and  a  casus  lelli. 
Where  does  the  British  Ambassador  live  ?  " 

Here  the  door  was  opened.  The  girl 
released  me  to  adjust  her  hat,  and  I  rolled 
on  to  the  step  and  sat  looking  at  a  tall  foot- 
man, who  raised  his  hat  and  said  something 
in  German.  The  next  minute  a  lady 
appeared.  She  began  to  speak  in  German, 
then — 

"  Oh,  you  are  English,"  she  said. 

I  rose  and  bowed  stiffly. 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  have  that  honour." 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I  do  hope  you  are 
not  hurt." 

"  I  am  only  shaken,  thank  you." 

She  looked  into  the  cab. 

"My  dear,"  she  purred,  "  I  am  so  terribly 
sorry.  I  hope  you  were  not  hurt,  either.  I 
cannot  say  " 

"No,  I'm  all  right,  thank  you.  I'll  get 
out." 

Then  she  fainted. 

I  caught  her  and  carried  her  to  the 
limousine.  When  I  had  set  her  on  the  deep 
seat,  I  turned  to  the  lady. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  lives,"  I  said. 
"  We  have  only  met  casually." 

"  A  physician  ?  "  she  queried.  "  Had  she 
better  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  case  for  a  doctor. 
She  has  only  fainted.    Perhaps  you  " 

"I  will  attend  to  her,  and  when  we  get  to 
the  Opera  House,  my  maid  " 

She  turned  to  the  footman  and  seemed  to 
tell  him  to  stay  behind  and  see  to  the  cabman 
and  the  police,  who  had  come  up.  Then  she 
stepped  into  the  car,  and  a  moment  later  we 
were  slipping  silently  up  the  street. 

By  the  hghts  in  the  car  I  could  see  that 
our  friend  was  a  handsome  woman  of  perhaps 
thirty-eight.  Sables  hung  about  her  neck, 
and  beneath  her  beautiful  cloak  she  was 
wearing  a  djibba.  The  great  thing  about 
her  was  her  exquisite  voice.  While  her 
fingers  were  busy  about  the  girl's  hat  and 
throat,  the  latter  opened  her  eyes.  Then  she 
sat  up  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"  No,  lean  back,  my  dear,"  said  our  hostess. 
"  I  will  spray  you." 

She  sprayed  her  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

"  That's  lovely,"  said  the  girl,  with  closed 
eyes.    "  Thank  you  so  much." 

The  other  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take 
off  the  jaunty  little  hat  and  lightly  push  the 
dark  hair  away  from  the  white  temples. 

The  girl  thanked  her  with  a  smile.  Then 
she  started  up  again. 

"  Oh,  but  where  is  "    She  saw  me 

and  stopped,  colouring. 
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"  He  is  here  in  the  car." 

She  closed  her  eyes  once  more,  and  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheeks  before  she 
spoke  again. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  said. 

"  To  the  Opera  House,  dear.  You  see,  I 
am  singing  there.  I  would  take  you  home, 
but  I  am  late  now.  My  maid,  she  will  make 
you  comfortable.  I  have  nice  rooms  at  the 
theatre,  quite  an  apartment."  She  turned  to 
me.  "  And  you  will  come,  too,  please.  There 
is  plenty  of  room.  Besides,  she  is  in  your 
charge." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

As  she  had  said,  a  regular  little  suite  had 
been  allotted  to  our  hostess  at  the  Opera 
House.  As  well  as  the  dressing-room,  there 
was  a  bathroom  and  a  large  sitting-room, 
with  flowers  everywhere,  and  beautifully 
furnished.  Here  I  waited,  wondering  a 
little.  The  others  had  passed  into  the 
dressing-room. 

Presently  Yvonne,  the  French  maid, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Mademoiselle  recovers,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  Also  she  dines  here,  and 
monsieur  with  her.    It  is  all  arranged." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  I.  It  seemed  about 
the  best  thing  to  say. 

Very  swiftly  she  laid  the  table  for  two — 
a  cold  chicken,  some  salad,  rolls,  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne.    Thank  you. 

"  It  is  not  nmch,"  said  Yvonne  apologeti- 
cally.   "  Now,  at  Madame's  house  " 

"  Yvonne  !  "  came  from  the  dressing-room. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur." 

Yvonne  disappeared.  Five  minutes  later 
a  telephone  bell  rang.  Then  the  dressing- 
room  door  opened,  and  Madame  came  forth 
robed,  and  the  gni  with  her,  looking  as  right 
as  rain. 

"That  was  my  call,"  said  our  hostess. 
"  I  go  to  sing  now.  By  the  time  you  have 
finished,  I  shall  be  back,  and  then,  later,  if 
you  would  like  to  sit  in  a  box  for  a  little 
while,  it  will  be  quiet  for  you  both.  Come, 
Yvonne." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room.  Yvonne 
closed  the  dojr  behind  her. 

"  I  like  her,"  said  I. 

"  She's  a  dear,"  said  my  companion. 

"  I  like  you,  too,"  said  I. 

She  swept  me  a  curtsy. 

"  It  was  silly  of  me  to  faint." 

"  You  did  it  so  sweetly." 

"  This'll  teach  you  not  to  take  other 
people's  taxis." 

"  On  the  contrary  ^" 


"Would    you    like   to  give   me  some 
chicken  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  " 

"  Yes  ? " 

She  looked  at  me  straight  in  the  eyes. 
I  walked  to  the  table  and  took  up  the 
knife  and  fork. 
"  Yes  ? " 

I  looked  at  her,  smiling  gloriously  now. 

"  Oh,  I'd  like  Berry  to  see  us  now  ! " 

She  came  across  and  laid  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  I  like  you,  too,"  she  said. 

We  had  a  great  meal.  She  didn't  want  to 
drink  any  champagne,  but  I  persuaded  her 
to  take  a  little. 

And  who's  Berry  ?  "  she  said,  pushing 
back  her  chair. 

"  A  mistake,"  said  I — "  a  great  mistake. 
That's  what  he  is." 

She  laughed. 

"  Who  made  him  ?  " 

"  My  sister.    She  married  him,  you  see." 
"  Of  course  I  shall  get  confused   in  a 
moment." 

"  Well,  things  have  got  a  move  on  in  the 
last  hour  and  a  quarter,  haven't  they  ?  I 
mean  to  say,  at  five  o'clock  you  found  a 
stranger  in  your  taxi.  Five  minutes  later 
you  were  smashed  up.  Now  you're  in  a 
prima  donna's  room  at  the  Opera  House, 
eating  a  cold  collation.  Collation  is  good, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Awfully.   Where  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

I  frowned. 

"  I  came  out  top  in  dictation  last  term." 

"  Indeed  ?  Genius  and  madness  do  go 
together,  don't  they  ?  You  are  mad,  aren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Raving,  my  dear.  I've  been  certified 
for  two  years  come  Ember.  Out  on  license 
under  the  new  Cock  and  Bull  Bill.  You 
know, '  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.'  " 

"  I  suppose  you  do  have  lucid  intervals  ?  " 

"  Only  on  third  Tuesdays." 

"  Sucii  as  to-day." 

"  By  Jove,  so  it  is  !  I  thought  one  was 
about  due.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
nearly  had  one  just  now." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  W^hen  you  asked  me  what  I  should  like." 

In  silence  she  traced  a  pattern  upon  the 
white  cloth  with  a  small  pink  finger.  I 
watched  it,  and  wondered  whether  her  eyes 
were  smiling.  I  couldn't  see  them,  but  her 
mouth  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to.    Then — 

"I  think  you'd  better  tell  me  when  the 
interval's  coming,"  she  said  quietly.  "  One 
usually  goes  out  " 
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"You're  thinking  of  plays,"  said  I. 
"Between  Acts  II.  and  III.  ten  minutes 
and  the  safety  curtain.  But  with  Life  and 
fools  it's  different.  You  don't  go  out  in 
these  intervals." 

"  No  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  On  the  contrary,  it's 
where  you  come  in." 

She  looked  up,  smiling,  at  that.  I 
addressed  her  eyes. 

"  You  see,  in  Life  it's  just  the  intervals 
that  count — those  rare  hours  when,  though 
the  band's  not  playing,  there's  music  in  the 
air  ;  though  the*  world's  standing  still,  and 
no  one's  looking  on,  there's  most  afoot ; 
though  the  " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Madame  came 
in,  Yvonne  at  her  heels. 

"It  is  the  interval,"  she  explained. 
Thank  you. 

Oh,  but  she  was  in  fine  fettle,  was  Madame, 

"  My  voice  is  good  to-night.  It  is  you 
two  that  have  helped  me.  You  are  so  young 
and  goodly.  And  I  have  a  box,  the  Royal 
box — they  are  not  using  it,  you  see — if  you 
will  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  opera.  Yes  ? 
But  you  must  come  back  and  say  '  Good 
night'  to  me  afterwards." 

Our  murmured  thanks  she  would  hear 
none  of.  Supper  and  a  box  was  little 
enough.  Had  she  not  nearly  killed  us  both 
an  hour  ago  ? 

"But  now^  I  shall  sing  to  you,  and  you 
will  forgive  me.  I  am  in  voice  to-night.  Is 
it  not  so,  Yvonne  ?  " 

"  But,  Madame  !  " 

The  ecstasy  of  Yvonne  was  almost  pathetic. 

%  * 

The  ceremony  with  which  we  were  installed 
in  the  Royal  box  was  worthy  of  the  Regent 
himself.  But  then  Madame  was  a  very  great 
lady.  The  lights  in  the  house  did  not  go 
down  for  a  minute,  and  I  peered  over  the 
rim  of  the  balcony  to  see  if  I  could  locate 
Berry  and  Co.  Suddenly  I  saw  Jill,  and 
Berry  next  to  her.  He  was  staring  straight 
at  the  Royal  box,  and  his  face  was  a  study. 
He  must  have  seen  me  come  in.  Then  the 
lights  died  and  the  curtain  went  up. 

The  singing  of  Madame  I  cannot  describe. 
It  was  not  of  this  w^orld.  And  we  knew  her. 
We  were  her  friends.  She  was  our  hostess. 
To  the  house  she  was  the  great  artiste — a 
name  to  whisper,  a  figurehead  to  bow  before. 
For  us,  we  w^ere  listening  to  the  song  of  a 
friend.  As  she  had  promised,  she  sang  to 
us.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  And  the 
great  charm  of  her  welled  out  in  that 


wonderful  voice.  All  the  spirit  of  melody 
danced  in  her  notes.  When  she  was  singing, 
there  seemed  to  be  none  but  us  in  the 
theatre,  and  soon  no  theatre — only  us  in  the 
world.  We  two  only  stepped  by  her  side, 
walked  with  her,  understood. 

Actually,  the  girl  and  I  sat  spellbound, 
smiling  down  as  she  smiled  up  from  the 
stage.  We  knew  afterwards  that  w^e  had 
been  sitting  liand-in-hand,  as  children  do. 

At  the  end  of  it  all  the  house  rose  at  her. 
Never  was  there  such  a  scene.  We  rose,  too, 
and  stood  smiling.  Somehow  we  did  not 
applaud.    She  just  smiled  back. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Shall  we  go  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Yes." 

As  I  turned  to  the  door,  I  caught  sight  of 
four  faces  looking  earnestly  up  from,  the 
stalls.  I  bowed  gravely.  An  attendant  was 
waiting  in  the  corridor,  and  we  were  escorted 
through  the  iron  door  the  way  we  had  come. 

Madame  sat  in  a  deep  arm-chair  in  the 
sitting-room,  her  hair  all  about  her  shoulders. 
She  looked  tired.  Virtue  had  gone  out  of 
her. 

"  Ah,  my  dears,"  she  said. 

My  companion  kneeled  by  her  side  and 
put  her  arms  round  her  neck.  Then  she 
spoke  and  kissed  her.  I  do  not  know  what 
she  said.  The  other  held  her  very  close  for 
a  moment,  then  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  I 
raised  her  hand  to  my  lips. 

"  I  cannot  say  anything,  Madame." 

"  It  is  all  said.  We  have  spoken  together 
for  the  last  half-hour.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  Madame." 

After  a  little  my  companion  said  we  must 
be  going. 

"  He  will  see  me  to  my  hotel,"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  like  letting  you  go,"  said  our 
hostess,  "  but  I  take  long  to  dress.  My  car 
shall  carry  you  home  and  return  for  me. 
Yvonne,  see  to  that.  Yes,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time.  Besides,  you  have  driven 
enough  in  taxis  for  to-day.  What  have  you 
lost,  my  dear  ?  " 

■  The  girl  was  looking  about  her. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  box — 
my  chain  bag.    How  silly  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  leave  everything  everywhere." 

"  I  will  get  it,"  said  I.  Yvonne  had  gone 
for  the  car.    Besides,  I  wanted  to  go. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  It's  quite  a  small 
gold  " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  Can  you  find  your  way  ?  "  said  Madame. 
"  The  house  will  be  almost  in  darkness." 


"  '  I  suppose  you  do  have  lucid  intervals  ? '  * 
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"  Oh,  yes,  Madame." 

A  momenfc  later  I  was  in  the  corridor 
beyond  the  iron  door.  It  was  quite  dark, 
but  twenty  paces  away  a  faint  suggestion  of 
light  showed  where  the  door  of  the  Royal  box 
stood  open.  When  I  reached  it,  I  saw  that 
a  solitary  lamp  was  burning  on  the  far  side 
of  the  stalls.  After  glancing  at  it,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  box  seemed  more  impenetrable. 
I  felt  for  the  little  gold  bag— on  the 
balcony,  on  the  chair,  on  the  floor.  It  was 
nowhere.  I  stood  up  and  peered  into  the 
great  dim  auditorium,  wondering  whether  I 
dare  strike  a  match.  Fearing  that  there 
might  be  a  fireman  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness, I  abandoned  the  idea.  The  sudden 
flash  might  bs  seen,  and  then  people  would 
come  running,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
explanations.  I  went  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  and  felt  round  her  chair  and  then 
mine  and  then  all  over  the  box.  Just  as  I 
got  np,  my  right  hand  encountered  some- 
thing hard  and  shiny.  Clearly  it  wasn't 
what  I  was  looking  for,  bub  out  of  curiosity 
I  stooped  to  feel  it  again.  I  groped  in  vain 
for  a  moment  ;  then  I  put  my  hand  full  on 
the  buckle  of  a  patent-leather  shoe. 

"Pardon, monsieur ! "  came  a  quick  whisper. 

I  let  go. 

"  Is  that  you,  Yvonne  ?  " 

*'  Si^  monsieur." 

"  I  never  heard  you  come  in." 

"  I  have  come  this  moment,  ana  did  not 
see  monsieur  in  the  dark.  Madame  has  sint 
me.    Monsieur  cannot  find  that  little  bag  ?  " 

"No.  Do  you  think  I  might  strike  a 
match  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no,  monsieur,  not  in  the  Opera 
House.    They  are  so  particular." 

'•I  see— at  least,  I  don't,  and  that's  the 
trouble.    However  " 

I  felt  over  the  balcony  again.    No  good. 

"  Where  did  mademoiselle  sit,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  ? " 

I  groped  in  the  direction  of  the  whisper 
and  found  an  arm. 

"  In  that  chair  there,"  I  said,  guiding  her 
to  it. 

"  Here,  monsieur  ?  " 
"Yes,  that's  right." 

I  heard  her  hands  groping  about  the  chair 
and  turned  to  try  the  floor  on  the  other  side 
again. 

"  I  have  it,  monsieur." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  could  have  sworn  I'd 
felt  everywhere  round  that  chair." 

She  chinked  the  bag  by  way  of  answer. 

"  Anyway,  we've  got  it,"  said  I.  "  Come 
on."   And  I  made  for  the  door.    Then  I 


stopped  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  great 
house.  As  I  did  so,  a  woman  appeared  on 
the  far  side  of  the  stalls.  She  paused  for 
a  second  to  glance  at  herself  in  a  mirror 
immediately  under  the  solitary  electric  light. 
I  recognised  Yvonne.  Then  she  passed  on. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  moment.  Then — 
"  Why  did  you  say  you  were  Yvonne  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Yvonne  is  my  name,  too." 
"  Were  you  afraid  I  might  have  a  lucid 
interval  ?  " 
"  Perhaps." 

"Your  fears  are  realised.    I  have— I'm 
having  one  now." 
"  How  awful !  " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  And  now  we've  found  your 
bag,  would  you  mind  if  I  looked  for  some- 
thing else  ?  " 

"  Something  of  yours  or  mine  ?  " 

"  Something  of  yours." 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  "  she  said  slowly. 

"  Materially." 

With  a  little  half  laugh,  half  sob,  a  warm 
arm  slid  round  my  neck. 

"  Here  they  are  !  "  she  whispered. 

Madame  would  not  let  us  go  till  Yvonne 
had  returned  from  the  manager's  office  with 
the  ofi'er  of  a  box  for  Thursday. 

"  So  it  is  not  '  Good-bye,'  and  you  will 
come  and  see  me  again.  I  sing  then  for 
the  last  time  in  Munich.  I  fear  you  cannot 
have  your  own  box,  though.  The  Eegent 
is  coming  that  night.    It  is  too  bad." 

We  laughed  and  bade  her  farewell. 

As  the  car  slowed  down  at  my  companion's 
hotel,  the  footman  slid  off  the  front  seat  and 
opened  the  door.  I  got  up  and  out  of  the 
car.  As  I  turned,  I  saw  the  girl  pick  up  her 
gloves  and  leave  the  precious  bag  on  the  seat. 

"  My  dear,  your  bag  " 

But,  as  she  got  up,  the  bag  left  the  seat 
with  her.  By  the  lights  in  the  car  I  saw 
that  it  was  attached  to  a  chain  about  her 
neck  ;  and  the  chain  lay  beneath  her  dress. 

I  handed  her  out  thoughtfully. 

"  Till  Thursday,  then,"  she  said. 

"  Till  to-morrow  morning,"  said  1. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  interval." 
"  Isn't  that  just  what  I'm  saying  ?  What 
about  a  luncheon  interval  to-morrow  ?  " 
"  Well,  it  mustn't  be  a  lucid  one." 
"  All  right.  I'll  bring  Jonah  and  Daphne." 
"  Mayn't  I  see  the  mistake  ?  " 
"  If  i  can  find  him." 
"  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.    I  say  " 

She  turned,  one  small  foot  on  the  steps. 


A  LUCID  INTEKVAL. 
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"  I  love  your  feet,"  I  said. 
"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I)o  you  always  unfasten  that 
chain  and  take  off  the  bag  when  you  go  to 
the  theatre  ?  " 

She  looked  down  at  the  little  foot  in  its 
shining  shoe.    Then — 

"  Only  on  third  Tuesdays,"  she  said. 

^  ^  ^ 

When  I  reached  my  hotel,  I  passed  quickly 
upstairs  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Daphne.  "  Come 
along,  darling,  and  have  some  supper,  and 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Supper  ?  "  said  Berry.  "  Woman,  you 
forget  yourself.  You  are  no  longer  on  the 
joy- wheel.    My  lord  has  dined." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have,"  said  I. 
"  Madame  gave  me  some  dinner  at  the 
Opera  House." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Berry.    "  What  did  I 


say 


?    We  Sfrovellino;  worms  can  gnaw  our 


sandwiches  the  while  he  cracks  bottles  of — 
champagne,  was  it  ?  " 
I  nodded. 

Berry  rose  to  his  feet  and,  in  a  voide 
broken  with  emotion,  called  such  shades  of 


his  ancestors  "  as  are  on  night  duty "  to 
witness. 

Hencefifth,"  he  said,  "  I  intend  to  lead 
a  wicked  life." 

"  Blackpool — Conservative  ;  no  change," 
said  Jonah. 

Berry  ignored  the  interruption. 

"  Virtue  may  have  its  own  cakes  and  ale. 
I  dare  say  it  has.  What  of  it  ?  I  never  see 
any  of  them.  Yice  is  more  generous.  Its 
patrons  actually  wallow  in  champagne.  For 
me,  the  most  beastly  sandwiches  I  ever  ate, 
and  an  expensive  stall.  For  him,  dinner 
with  the  prima  donna  and  the  Royal  box. 
By  the  way,  who  did  the  girl  mistake  you 
for  ?  One  of  the  attendants  or  the  business 
manager  ?  " 

"  Who  was  she  ?  "  said  Jill. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Jonah. 

"  It's  the  truth." 

"  She  looked  rather  a  dear,"  said  Daphne. 

"  She  is.  You'll  meet  her  to-morrow.  And 
Berry — she  wants  to  meet  Berry.  She  said  so." 

"There  you  are,"  said  my  brother-in-law. 
"  Is  my  tie  straight  ?  " 

I  lighted  a  cigarette  to  conceal  a  smile. 


THE  BATTLE. 

'TpHEY  sat  in  silence,  striving  each  to  wreclc 
*    Tlie  otiier's  forces;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
Save  when  the  Major  once,  with  martial  word, 

Sent  forth  a  Icnight  on  some  strategic  trelc, 

Whereat,  with  cautious  hand  and  craning  necic, 
The  subtle  Vicar,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 
Cut  short  his  course  with  Queen  to  Bishop's  third, 

And  broke  the  stillness  by  intoning  **  Check  I*' 

Piece  captured  piece,  till  time  at  length  revealed 
That  neither  Church  nor  Army  could  prevail  ; 

Two  kings  alone  patrolled  the  stricken  field 
Who  only  had  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Each  Impotent  to  make  his  rival  yield. 
Or  bring  about  a  mate  however  stale. 

HANSARD  WATX 


BLACKMAIL 


By    DOLF  WYLLAEDE, 

Author  of  "  Mafoota,''     The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer^''  etc. 


HE  whistle  sounded 
at  five  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  and 
John  Sinclair 
turned  on  his  hard 
bed  and  came  up 
from  the  deep  wells 
of  sleep  to  the 
realisation  of  the 
grim  Canadian  day. 
Every  night  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  sank  down  and  down 
into  deep  wells  of  merciful  oblivion,  from  " 
which  the  whistle  drew  him  up  after  too 
brief  a  rest,  for  he  slept  like  the  proverbial 
dog  and  did  not  dream.  He  rarely  troubled 
to  undress  during  the  heavier  months  on  the 
farms,  for  the  long  hours  of  labour  lasted 
till  dark,  and  then  he  was  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  lie  down  and  forget  John 
Sinclair,  the  man,  and  his  failure  of  life, 
and  became  nothing  but  an  inert  body 
unhampered  by  a  torturing  brain. 

The  threshing  gang  consisted  of  six  men, 
packed  into  a  little  house  on  wheels  at  night, 
and  out  in  the  fields  all  day.  It  was  close 
quarters,  for  the  place  was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  by  eight ;  but  hired  men  on  a 
farm  in  Manitoba  are  not  choice,  and  John 
Sinclair  was  learning  to  forget  that  he  had 
once  been  a  Captain  in  the  Carbines— His 
Majesty's  120th  Regiment — and  to  take  on 
the  semblance  of  the  other  derelicts  who  had 
drifted  to  the  same  gang.  There  were  two 
real  Canadians— working-men  who  would 
push  their  way  up  by  virtue  of  their  breed 
and  substance — an  American  who  was  no 
good  in  the  States  and  less  in  Canada,  two 
other  Englishmen  w^ho  were  useless  as 
colonists  without  capital,  and  Sinclair.  The 
man  who  slept  next  to  him  was  one  of  his 
countrymen,  the  youngest  of  the  gang — a 
youth  named  Fleury,  who  had  developed  a 
painful  cough — and  the  sound  of  the  poor 
fellow  struggling  with  his  malady  was  the 
last  thing  that  Sinclair  heard  before  he  slept, 
and  the  first  when  he  woke. 

"It's  a  bitter  morning,  mate,"  the  boy 
said,  as  he  raised  himself  and  shivered  all 
over  his  wasted  body.    He  seemed  reluctant 


to  leave  his  blanket  for  the  outside  world, 
though  most  of  the  other  men  had  already 
made  off  for  the  farmhouse  and  their  break- 
fast before  the  whistle  should  sound  again 
and  summons  them  to  work. 

"  Never  mind,  the  snow  has  melted. 
You'll  be  better  when  you've  had  something 
to  eat,  Fleury,"  said  Sinclair.  "  Anyhow, 
w^e  shall  get  to  w^ork  to-day." 

It  had  been  unprecedented  weather  for 
the  middle  of  September — rain  and  then  a 
blizzard — and  the  farmers,  who  were  anxious 
to  get  their  stocks  threshed  out,  had  been 
kept  waiting  anxiously  and  swearing  hard  at 
the  early  snow.  In  this,  at  least,  they  were 
adepts,  and  Sinclair  still  marvelled  at  the 
capabilities  of  the  language  in  the  Canadian 
old  North- West.  He  had  thought  that  he 
had  sampled  every  expletive  during  his 
experience  of  barrack  squares  and  frontier 
wars  ;  but  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the 
non-coms,  and  his  own  Tommies  were  as 
Sunday-school  efforts  compared  with  the 
cheerful  blasphemy  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  his  employers.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
fields,  it  was  in  the  farmhouses,  at  meals,  in 
ordinary  conversation,  until  it  made  him  a 
little  sick,  and  he  turned  unconsciously  to 
the  other  Enghshmen  for  company,  knowing 
that  they  must  as  yet  be  less  accomplished 
in  oaths.  They  were  probably  more  fitly 
described  as  wasters  than  the  Canadians,  and 
they  w^anted  many  of  the  latter's  qualities ; 
but  Smithson  lacked  the  power  of  being  so 
foul-mouthed,  though  not  the  will,  and 
Fleury  lacked  will  and  powder  together. 

Sinclair  could  never  tell  how  he  came  to 
his  liking  for  Fleury.  They  had  nothing  in 
common,  for  the  boy  was  of  another  class; 
nor  w'as  he  attractive,  being  long  and  lanky, 
wdth  a  narrow  chest.  Sinclair  had  long 
since  put  away  all  human  interests  out  of 
his  life,  and  lived  on  himself  and  for  him- 
self, as  Nature  advised  and  his  circumstances 
permitted.  Perhaps  some  glimmering  of 
the  old  life,  some  last  instinct  of  that  quality 
that  makes  us  add  the  distinction  of 
"  gentle  "  to  the  mere  term  "  man,"  may  have 
risen  up  in  him  again  with  the  advent  of 
Fleury.    All  that  he  knew  was  that  it  was 
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urgent  on  him  to  give  up  the  wannest 
corner  of  the  Httle  caravan  to  the  aiUng  boy, 
and  to  do  him  such  rough  service  as  might 
ease  him.  I  think  it  is  Goethe  who  sajs, 
"  It  is  the  beautiful  necessity  of  our  nature 
to  love  something,"  and  the  lowest  types 
prove  its  truth.  Even  Bill  Sikes  had  his 
dog,  even  Quasimodo  risked  his  life  for 
Esmeralda.  Sinclair  found  the  humanising 
touch  in  Fleury,  and  it  saved  his  final 
degradation.  When  Fleury  went  out  of  his 
life,  he  would  lose  the  personal  interest  that 
kept  his  dulled  brain  from  degenerating  to 
the  level  of  sodden  Smithson  or  the  useless 
American  ;  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  would 
willingly  give  ten  years  of  the  existence  left 
him — he  was  a  strong  man  still,  and  mere 
life  is  a  good  possession — if  he  could  get 
Fleury  out  of  Manitoba,  down  south,  some- 
where where  his  failing  lungs  would  have  a 
chance. 

Breakfast  at  the  farmhouse  was  a  hurried 
and  hungry  meal.  Tlie  gang  were  uneasily 
conscious  that  the  whistle  might  sound  again 
at  any  moment,  and  the  farmers  were  anxious 
to  get  to  work.  Sinclair's  original  employer 
was  a  man  named  Thwaites,  who,  having 
threshed  out  his  own  stooks,  had  organised 
a  round  and  moved  from  farm  to  farm  with 
his  threshing  outfit  about  every  two  days. 
The  men  liked  the  moving,  for  it  was  the 
only  rest  they  got,  and  they  continued  to 
draw  their  pay.  They  had,  however,  reached 
a  fresh  farm  the  night  before,  and  were  to 
begin  work  to-day.  Sinclair  had  lieard  that  the 
owners  were  in  partnership — a  Canadian  and 
an  Englishman — though  he  had  not  yet  heard 
their  names.  It  was  the  Englishman  Avho 
had  the  capital,  but  he  was  a  bachelor,  while 
the  Canadian  was  the  practical  man,  who  had 
taken  a  working  woman  as  a  wife.  Besides 
the  threshing  gang  and  the  farmer  who 
owned  them,  this  Canadian  and  his  wife 
were  present  at  the  early  breakfast,  and  there 
was  also  the  schoolmistress  of  the  district — 
an  English  girl,  this  latter,  trained  in  a 
secondary  school  at  home,  whose  pretty, 
bright  face  was  an  object  of  some  interest 
to  the  roughest  of  the  gang,  for  weeds  turn 
towards  the  sun  just  as  much  as  flowers. 

Sinclair  was  rather  grateful  for  the  presence 
of  this  girl,  for  it  was  a  check  upon  the 
language  of  the  farmers  and  the  men  alike. 
He  w^as  not  a  rehgious  man,  l)ut  tlie  kdcing 
of  Names  in  vain  acted  upon  him  at  last 
with  a  violent  reaction,  as  might  have  been 
the  case  just  as  much  had  he  seen  a  native 
shrine  in  India  violated.  Religion  is  religion 
all  the  world  over.    Though  he  did  not 


share,  he  could  venerate.  It  amused  him  a 
little,  however,  to  see  the  respect  in  which 
this  very  middle-class  young  lady  was  held 
by  every  colonist  present.  What  "  School- 
mistress "  said  or  did  had  become  a  standard 
to  them.  Sinclair  rightly  concluded  that 
she  lodged  with  the  Canadian  farmer  and 
his  wife  because  her  district  was  so  spread 
that  her  school  was  set  right  out  here 
amongst  the  farms,  and  it  would  have  been 
over-lonely  for  her  to  live  alone  ;  but  he 
forgot  one  factor  in  the  arrangement,  which 
was  the  other  partner  in  the  farm,  the 
Englishman — who,  be  it  remembered,  was  a 
bachelor — until  this  last  personage  came  in, 
a  little  late  for  breakfast. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Clement,  I  am  a  better  colonial 
than  you,  after  all  ! "  the  schoolmistress 
said,  laughing,  in  answer  to  his  greeting. 
"See,  I  am  up  with  the  threshing  gang 
though  I  don't  go  to  my  work  for  some 
hours  yet  ;  but  you  are  not  down  to  look 
after  your  workmen  !  " 

"  That's  the  worst  of  having  such  a  good 
partner — I  leave  it  all  to  Harding,  Miss 
Windsor ! "  said  the  new-comer,  with  a 
pleasant  laugh.  He  was  a  younger  man 
than  Harding,  the  Canadian,  and  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  Sinclair  turned  his  head 
with  a  vague  and  painful  memory.  Some- 
where, at  some  time,  he  had  seen  this  man 
before,  but  he  could  not  place  him.  And 
when  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  men  went 
off  to  work,  he  was  still  idly  following  the 
connection  in  his  mind — why  was  Clement's 
voice  so  familiar,  and  where  had  he  seen  his 
fresh,  rather  irresolute  face  before  ? 

The  form  of  threshing  employed  on  this 
Canadian  farm  is  practically  unknown  in 
England,  but  the  component  parts  of  the 
gang  were  as  follows  at  the  outset — an 
engineer  or  driver,  a  fireman,  two  field 
pickers,  a  tanksman,  and  a  bagger,  Thwaites — 
the  farmer  himself — acting  as  separator,  and 
thereby  looking  after  his  gang,  while  the 
owners  of  the  farm  that  was  being  worked, 
Clement  and  Harding,  came  out  with  their 
own  grain  teams  and  stock  waggons.  Fleury 
was  tanksman,  his  job  being  the  lightest  of 
all,  for  he  had  only  to  keep  the  engine 
supplied  with  water  and  the  fireman  with 
straw,  and  the  water  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  engine,  while  he  only  had  to 
buck  straw  to  the  fireman  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  was  Sinclair  who  had 
secured  him  the  job,  he  himself  being  the 
bagger  ;  but  while  he  hung  on  his  bags,  and 
swung  them,  filled,  round  to  the  teamsters, 
while  the  grain  ran  into  the  open  mouths  at 
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the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  minute,  and 
he  hoisted  and  pulled  the  tied  bags  into  the 
waggon,  through  it  all  he  was  conscious  of 
Fleurj's  hacking  cough,  and  the  haunting 
memory  of  Clement's  voice  and  face. 

"  The  devil  take  him  !  Where  have  I  seen 
him  before  ? "  he  thought,  and  then  his 
mind  would  stray  anxiously.  "It's  cold 
even  for  the  North- West.  This  early  winter 
will  kill  Fleury,"  while  the  grain  poured 
monotonously  into  the  bags — great  bags, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
which  made  his  arms  ache  and  his  muscles 
weary  with  Hfting  them,  for  the  output  was 
some  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
grain  per  day,  on  an  average. 

At  half -past  eleven  came  the  one  break  in 
the  long  hours  of  physical  labour,  when  the 
whistle  sounded  again  for  the  dinner-hour, 
and  there  was  a  stampede  for  the  farmhouse. 
The  teams  were  unhitched  from  the  loaded 
waggons,  and  the  teamsters,  mounting, 
galloped  ofiP  to  their  dinner,  while  the  gang 
clambered  into  the  nearest  empty  waggon 
and  were  driven  up  to  save  time.  Fleury's 
cough  was  more  hollow,  for  that  last  half- 
hour  before  the  relief  of  the  whistle  had 
been  a  severer  strain  to  him  than  to  the 
more  robust  men,  though  it  had  dragged  on 
leaden  feet  to  them  all. 

"If  I  don't  get  south  out  of  this  before 
the  winter,  mate,  it's  going  to  knock  me 
out  !  "  he  said  desperately  to  Sinclair.  "  If 
I'd  got  the  money  to  take  me  as  far  as 
Winnipeg,  I'd  work  my  way  down  to 
Californey  somehow  ;  but  there's  no  making 
money  at  this  job  I  " 

His  blue,  despairing  eyes  looked  back  to 
the  deserted  field,  where  the  engine  and 
separator  were  left  alone  and  neglected,  and 
he  shivered.  Fleury  came  from  the  South 
of  England,  and  his  face  lacked  the  hard 
outlines  of  Smithson,  who  was  from 
Lancashire.  Furthermore,  his  eyes  had 
kept  a  dreadful  look  of  youth  through  all 
the  sides  of  life  they  had  seen.  Somehow, 
the  expression  in  them  reminded  Sinclair  of 
a  woman  he  had  once  known,  grotesque  as 
as  any  likeness  was  between  her  delicate 
girlhood  and  the  battered  wreck  that  was 
Fleury.  It  was  just  the  young  blue  eyes 
and  the  helplessness  in  them. 

The  schoolmistress  was  again  at  table  for 
the  midday  meal,  sitting  at  the  upper  end 
with  Thwaites,  the  Canadians,  and  Clement, 
and  removed  from  the  farm  labourers  in  a 
fashion  that  reminded  Sinclair  of  the  old 
feudal  system  of  sitting  above  and  below  the 
salt.    He  heard  her  comment  on  Fleury  as 


they  filed  to  their  places  :  How  ill  one  of 
those  men  looks  ! "  and  Clement's  careless 
answer,  "  Poor  devil  !  The  climate  weeds 
out  the  unfit.  If  he  can't  stick  it,  hell  go 
under." 

For  a  minute  a  raging  anger  against  them 
both  possessed  him,  and  yet  it  struck  him  as 
odd  that  he  should  be  able  to  feel  at  all,  he 
had  been  callous  for  so  long. 

"  You  might  come  out  to  the  field  and 
see  the  men  at  work,  Miss  Windsor,"  said 
Clement,  looking  into  the  girl's  pretty  face 
admiringly.  "  We'll  give  you  a  ride  out  on 
one  of  the  waggons." 

"  I  should  like  it,"  she  responded  brightly. 
"  I've  a  half  holiday  to-day — that's  why  I'm 
home  to  dinner.  I  shall  come  and  see  the 
threshing  as  an  object-lesson." 

And  then,  w^hile  they  were  speaking,  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  Sinclair  where  he  had 
seen  Clement  before.  There  was  a  gap  filled 
with  personal  experiences  in  his  memory 
since  Clement  had  left  the  Carbines,  but  at 
one  time  they  had  both  been  in  the  same 
regiment.  Clement's  dismissal  from  the 
British  Army  had  not  been  one  that  any 
man  cared  to  remember  in  connection  with 
his  own  regiment.  There  had  been  a  border 
rising  in  Northern  India,  and  a  small  force, 
consisting  of  the  Carbines  and  a  Native 
corps,  was  taken  by  surprise.  Clement  and 
another  officer  had  been  in  command,  and 
Clement  had — ratted  !  Sinclair  remembered 
hearing  the  details  afterwards,  the  shameful 
details  that  never  got  into  the  Press — how 
the  Carbines  were  cramped  up  in  a  lonely 
fort,  and  Clement  w^anted  to  abandon  the 
position  and  the  wounded,  but  his  brother- 
officer  refused.  And  then  the  rush  of  the 
enemy,  the  havoc  wrought  by  their  stolen 
rifles,  and  Clement  trying  to  cut  his  way  out, 
fighting  through  his  own  men  to  save 
himself.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  tale  that 
the  Native  should  hear  of  the  British  officer, 
and  it  was  suppressed,  while  Clement  was 
court-marshalled  and  faded  from  the  horizon 
of  the  Carbines.  At  the  time,  Sinclair 
remembered  that  he  had  felt  a  contemptuous 
pity.  The  boy  was  so  young,  younger  than 
himself  ;  it  was  a  case  of  pure  funk,  and  he 
had  lost  his  head  and  was  hardly  responsible. 
Furthermore,  he  would  bear  the  scars  of 
bullet  wounds  in  his  shoulders  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  for  the  enemy  peppered  him 
as  he  ran,  and  his  punishment  seemed 
complete.  Sinclair  had  sometimes  wondered 
what  became  of  him  ;  but  he  was  known  to 
have  means — his  compulsory  retirement  would 
not  mean  social  extinction.   It  appeared  that 
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he  most  liave  gone  to  Canada  under  another 
name — for  Clement "  was  only  the  first  of 
those  he  bore  in  the  Carbines — and  have 
invested  his  capital  in  a  farm.  Apparently 
he  had  prospered,  for  he  had  had  the  wisdom 
to  share  with  a  man  who  knew  the  business, 
a  Canadian  born,  who  could  face  the  con- 
ditions of  the  hfe  ;  and  here  he  was  again  in 
Sinclair's  view,  a  successful  man,  still  young 
and  uncrushed  by  destiny,  and,  if  signs  went 
for  anything,  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
the  pink-faced  girl  who  was  the  mental 
standard  as  well  as  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  district. 

Sinclair  himself  had  left  the  regiment  for 
less  reason,  but  more  ill-luck.  He  had 
remained  for  some  years  after  Clement, 
and  his  soul  was  in  the  Service  ;  but  there 
was  a  card-party,  he  was  implicated  in  a 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  and,  there  being  no 
means  of  actual  disproof,  he  sent  in  his 
papers,  and  drifted  out  to  Canada  and 
gradually  to  the  threshing  gang. 

Clement,  with  the  bullet  scars  on  his  back, 
had  floated  above  the  current  by  virtue  of 
his  capital.  Sinclair  knew  that  he  himself 
was  going  down,  sucked  in  by  the  waters  of 
ill-fortune.  Clement  was  a  respected  member 
of  the  community  out  here,  and  approved  in 
the  eyes  even  of  Ethel  Windsor,  who,  as 
Sinclair  judged,  would  have  refused  to  speak 
to  him  hacl  she  known  his  past  history. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  keen  on  the 
girl,  and  she  was  inclined  to  favour  him. 
At  the  "basket  dances"  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  which  each  guest  brought  his  own 
refreshment  in  a  basket.  Miss  Windsor  had 
been  wont  to  find  that  her  own  modest  con- 
tribution of  apple  pie  or  bread  and  cheese  w^as 
supplemented  by  Clement's  more  generous 
supphes  ;  and  she  had  tacitly  allowed  it. 
It  was  good-humouredly  recognised  by  the 
district  that  Clement  was  making  up  to 
"  Schoolmistress,"  and  that  the  other  young 
farmers  had  no  chance,  though  wives  were 
scarcer  than  the  need  of  them,  and  Miss 
Windsor  might  have  chosen  from  six  or 
seven  farms  did  she  please.  But  Clement 
w^as  comfortably  off,  and  could  afford  to  pay 
for  his  heart's  desire.  The  farmhouse  shared 
by  the  partners  was  of  stone,  and  not  of 
timber,  and  suggested  stabihty  and  ready 
money.  Sinclair  thought  of  all  these  things 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
while  the  grain  ran  into  the  bags,  and 
Fleury's  cough  sometimes  assailed  his  ears 
like  a  hollow  appeal  to  mercy. 

"I'll  help  you  with  the  bags  into  the 
waggon,"  he  said  to  the  teamsters,  as  the  day 


heatened  and  the  sweat  ran  off  the  men's 
faces  at  their  labour. 

Thanks,  mate,"  said  the  good-tempered 
colonists.  "  Same  to  you  when  we're 
changing  jobs  ! "  For  the  bagger  is  only 
supposed  to  remove  the  bags  from  the 
machines,  and  the  teamsters'  work  includes 
the  loading  of  the  waggons. 

"You  needn't  thank  me,"  said  Sinclair, 
almost  fiercely.  "  It  means  a  dollar  a  day 
more  in  my  pocket  from  Thwaites." 

But  though  he  might  increase  his  own 
labour,  and  plod  doggedly  through  twelve 
hours  of  solid  W'ork,  he  could  not  increase 
his  wages  sufficiently  to  pay  for  release  for 
Fleury  from  the  coming  winter.  His  brain 
revolved  ways  and  means  desperately,  and 
always  at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  new 
thought  tempting  him.  Clement  had  money. 
If  he  could  not  be  induced  to  lend  for  the 
charity  of  helping  a  dying  man,  he  might 
buy  silence  on  the  subject  of  that  raid  in  the 
north  of  India  and  the  scars  on  his  own 
shoulders  ,  .  .  Miss  Windsor  was  not  a 
girl  to  forgive  that  record,  and  Clement 
wanted  Miss  Windsor  desperately,  as  men  do 
set  their  hearts  on  a  woman  in  the  loneliness 
of  a  new  life  and  the  force  of  propinquity 
.  .  .  Sinclair's  instinct  told  him  that  he 
held  the  winning  cards  in  his  hand,  and  his 
training  told  him  that  it  was  only  a  cur 
who  would  play  them.  And  still  the  grain 
ran  out  into  the  bags,  bushel  after  bushel, 
and  still  Fleury's  cough  sounded  the  note  of 
his  doom. 

"  No,  no,  old  fellow,  you  mustn't ;  there 
are  some  things  a  man  mustn't  do  !  Hang 
it,  it's  blackmail !  " 

He  found  himself  speaking  under  his 
breath,  almost  aloud,  in  the  stress  of  the 
moment.  No,  he  had  not  fallen  so  low  as 
that,  and,  hang  it,  he  had  been  sorry  for 
Clement — he  would  not  rake  up  that  old 
score. 

But  there  was  no  merciful  oblivion  for 
Sinclair  that  night,  and  no  dropping  down 
the  wells  of  sleep  for  uncounted  hours.  He 
slept,  indeed,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
folded  arms,  and  dreamed  fitfully  that  Fleury 
w^as  dying  and  looking  up  at  him  with  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  long  ago, 
in  the  days  when  he  had  dared  to  be  a  man. 
Several  times  he  started  wide  awake  to  the 
sound  of  the  boy's  actual  coughing,  and 
heard  the  drunken  Smithson  curse  him  for 
the  noise  ;  and  then  he  could  not  sleep  again 
for  a  space,  but  found  his  brain  going  over 
the  chances  for  and  against  Clement  paying 
up  to  save  himself. 
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The  gang  and  the  threshing  outfit  only 
stayed  on  a  farm  for  two  days,  unless  a 
Sunday  intervened  or  it  was  wet.  Then 
there  was  no  work  done.  But  it  was  brief 
space  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
face  his  own  degradation.  Sinclair  almost 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity, 
for  the  long  working  day  afforded  no  chance 
of  speaking  to  anyone  outside  the  gang  ;  but 
the  rain  came  again,  and  for  a  half  day  the 
separator  stood  idle  and  the  whistle  sounded 
no  working  hours.  Fleury  lay  in  his  blanket, 
thankful  for  thei  rest ;  and  the  other  men 
were  loafing  or  playing  cards — it  was  a 
mystery  where  they  kept  the  greasy  packs. 
Sinclair  left  the  little  house  on  wheels  and 
walked  up  to  the  farmhouse  to  ask  for 
Clement,  for,  if  the  threshing  were  at  a 
standstill,  the  farmers  were  likely  to  be  at 
home — one  of  them,  at  all  events,  for  he 
had  seen  Miss  Windsor  at  the  midday  meal, 
and  knew  that  she  was  not  at  school. 

When  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  thresh- 
ing  gang  wished  to  see  him,  Clement 
naturally  supposed  that  lie  was  dissatisfied 
with  Thwaites's  pay,  or  wished  to  better  him- 
self, and  was  seeking  a  permanent  job  on 
the  farm  instead  of  going  on  with  the  outfit. 
As  a  nde,  such  applications  were  made  to 
his  partner  rather  than  to  himself  ;  but  he 
vms  willing  to  see  the  applicant,  labour 
being  in  demand  at  this  time  of  year.  He 
was  pleasantly  conscious  of  the  contrast 
between  his  own  prosperous  figare  and  the 
haggard,  surly  man  who  awaited  him,  and 
it  made  him  the  more  inclined  to  listen. 
Sinclair  was  conscious  of  it,  too,  and  a 
curious,  sardonic  smile  lifted  the  corners  of 
bis  mouth  as  he  looked  steadily  at  the  other. 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Clement  ?  " 

The  voice  and  the  accent  made  Clement 
recoil  even  while  he  gazed  as  searchingly  at 
Sinclair  as  Sinclair  had  at  him. 

"  Great  Scot  !  Jack  Sinclair  !  "  he  said 
involuntarily.  "  How  did  you  come  to 
this  ?  " 

"  I  might  say  ill-luck,  but  we've  both 
tasted  that,"  said  Sinclair  significantly.  He 
dared  not  for  a  moment  forget  his  purpose 
lest  he  should  forego  it,  and  he  was  leading 
up  to  what  he  had  to  say.  "We've  both 
altered  since  w^e  left  the  regiment,  and 
you've  prospered,  wdiich  I — haven't !  " 

"  Poor  devil  !  "  muttered  Clement.  And 
then  his  face  sharpened  with  the  inevitable 
suspicion  of  the  successful  man  for  the 
unsuccessful.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  he 
said.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do,  in 
reason  " 


"  It  isn't  reason,"  said  Sinclair  between 
his  teeth.  "  It's  charity,  or  necessity. 
There's  a  young  fellovY  with  the  gang  who's 
got  to  die  unless  he  can  get  south.  To  come 
to  the  point,  I  want  you  to  give  him  the 
money.  He's  English,  too,"  he  added,  as  if 
the  plea  were  ground  out  of  him. 

But  Clement  hesitated,  as  Sinclair  had 
somehow  known  he  would.  "If  it  were 
yourself,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  you  a 
good  turn  for — for  the  sake  of  old  days  " — 
and  his  eyes  were  half  furtive  as  they  glanced 
at  his  former  brother-officer — "  but  it's  a 
good  deal  to  ask  me  to  send  any  sick  loafer 
south  who  can't  stand  the  climate.  We 
don't  want  wasters  in  Canada.  If  they  can't 
stick  it,  it's  better  they  should  fall  out,  you 
know."  His  voice  was  hardening.  With  a 
dull  sort  of  contempt,  Sinclair  began  to 
recognise  the  man  wdio  had  turned  his  back 
on  the  enemy.  "  This  kind  of  thing  sets  up 
a  precedent." 

"  Perhaps,  but  it's  got  to  be  done,"  said 
Sinclair  quietly. 

Then  you'd  better  get  it  done  elsewhere," 
said  Clement  shortly.  "  I'm  not  to  be  bled 
for  any  pauper  you  want  to  patronise." 

"  You  had  better  wait,"  said  Sinclair,  as 
the  other  was  turning  away.  "I'm  going 
to  see  that  the  boy  goes  south,  and  you're 
going  to  pay  the  money,  Clement.  If  you 
don't,  I  shall  tell  the  schoolmistress  your 
past  record,"  he  added  slowly. 

Then  Clement  swore,  with  the  acquire- 
ment of  association  with  his  partner.  He 
was  not  a  great  swearer,  but  he  did  his  best, 
and  the  impulse  that  had  caused  him  to 
break  forth  told  Sinclair  that  the  game  was 
in  his  own  hands.  He  w^aited  patiently,  but 
it  was  his  own  heart  that  turned  very  sick 
within  him. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Clement 
furiously. 

Sinclair  named  the  sum.  It  was  not 
extravagant,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  it  should 
take  Fleury  to  Winnipeg  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  work  his  way.  The  farmer  did 
not  argue,  but  there  w^as  a  contempt  in  his 
face  as  he  handed  over  the  money  that 
reversed  the  position  of  the  two  men,  and 
Sinclair  was  aware  of  this  also. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  will 
hold  your  cursed  tongue  now  ? "  he  said 
tauntingly,  red-faced  with  anger  and  the 
faint  reflection  of  that  old  shame  that  had 
driven  him  to  this. 

"  Oh,  you  know  well  enough  ! "  said 
Sinclair,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  If  I  say  I 
won't  split,  you  know  I  won't.    You  don't 
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dare  say  otherwise  ! "  lie  added,  with  a  honour  and  its  worth  with  that  to 
sudden    savagery    that     made    Clement      garnish  it ! " 

involuntarily  step  back.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went,  with  the 


"  '  But  it's  got  to  be  done,'  said  Sinclair  quietly." 


"  That  may  be,"  he  retorted  icily.  But, 
for  all  that,  you  have  blackmailed  me, 
Captain  Sinclair.    You  can  boast  of  your 


weight  of  his  blow  planted  home,  for 
Sinclair  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  has 
taken  it  fairly  between  the  eyes.   He  walked 
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out  of  the  farmhouse  and  back  to  the  gipsy 
encampment  on  wheels,  where  the  men 
plajed  cards  and  smoked,  and  Fleury 
coughed  under  his  blanket,  and  the  cold  rain 
and  the  vast  emptiness  of  the  North- West 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  into  his  very  soul. 

A  day  later  the  threshing  outfit  moved  on, 
but  Fleury  did  not  go  with  it.  He  got  a 
lift  to  the  nearest  town,  and  thence  in  touch 
wdth  the  railway,  and  went  south  with  hope 
to  keep  him  alive,  and  the  precious  dollar 
bills  against  his  narrow  chest.  Money  is  a 
sign,  spelling  different  things  to  different 
men.  To  Eleury  it  meant  the  chance  of 
bare  life,  narrowed,  indeed,  to  the  groove  of 
another  kind  of  labour,  but  with  the  right 


to  mere  existence  for  which  all  men  strive. 
And  to  John  Sinclair  it  meant  the  price  of 
honour  and  the  breaking  of  an  unwritten 
law  that  stripped  him  of  his  last  rag  of 
self-respect. 

He  lay  face  downwards  in  the  little  house 
on  wheels,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms, 
and  the  place  next  him  was  occupied  by  a 
stranger.  He  was  too  numb  to  feel  or  to 
care  ;  but  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  lost  something  more 
precious  to  himself  than  what  Fleury  had 
gained,  but  that,  if  the  chance  came  again,  he 
must  do  the  same  thing.  He  who  had  been 
a  gentleman  had  fallen  to  blackmail — and 
Fleury  was  going  south. 


THE  STRAYED  LOVER. 


I'VE  lost  the  way  to  Sylvia's  heart. 
*    What  impish  sprite  possessed  me 
To  wander  so  from  Sylvia's  heart? 
ril  ask  at  every  sage's  door. 
And  study  if  mid  ancient  lore 
Old  lovers  drew  on  wrinkled  charts, 
The  scarlet  road  to  women's  hearts. 
I'll  weary  midnight  lamps  and  call 
The  wooing  sun  vain  prodigal, 
Until  I  come  to  Sylvia's  heart, 
And  peace  again  has  blest  me. 

Lost  lover,  no  I 
Forbear  I 

They  cannot  point  the  road, 
By  sea  or  land  it  does  not  fare, 
Or  coiled  dragon's  dim  abode. 
There  is  no  chart 
Nor  any  road  to  Sylvia's  heart. 

I've  lost  the  way  to  Sylvia's  heart, 

Oh,  teach  me  how  to  find  it— 
The  way  1  seek  to  Sylvia's  heart! 

Though  long  it  be,  though  mountain 
rude. 

By  gulfs  of  roaring  solitude 


It  wind,  if  but  at  length  it  come 
To  that  my  dear  accustomed  home. 
If  but  it  end  in  Sylvia's  heart. 
Be  sure  I  shall  not  mind  it. 

Ah,  no,  no,  no  I 
In  vain, 

Pilgrim,  iq  vain  you'll  go. 

And,  seeking  so, 

Must  needs  return  again. 

Such  roads  may  reach  the  stars,  we 

know, 
Or  fade  in  snow ; 

They  never  come  to  Sylvia's  heart. 

Lost  wretch  I  Exiled  from  Sylvia's  heart, 

Whose  happy  fortune  fell  there  I 
No  road,  no  chart  to  Sylvia's  heart  I 
Some  desperate  way  in  pity  tell, 
Some  triple  charm,  some  midnight 
spell  — 

Fond  lover,  know  the  charm  is  this: 
A  look,  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  kiss, 
A  pleading  look,  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  back  to  Sylvia's  heart  you  fly- 
Then,  having  found  it,  dwell  there. 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 


A   LIGHT   SUSPENSION    BRIDGP:   OF    KIETJ)   TKLEGllAPII    WIRES,    POLES,    AND    PLANKS,    BUILT  BY 

ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 


Military  Bridge-Building. 

Described  and  Photographed  by 
CHARLES    J.    L.  CLARKE. 


WE  have  got  used  to  calling  our  sailors 
the  "  handj  men,"  and  their 
resource  and  ingenuity  certainly 
entitles  them  to  the  name.  Jack  can  work 
wonders  with  a  piece  of  rope  and  a  few 
timbers,  but  the  Army  has  its  handy  men 
as  well,  and  they  are  not  a  whit  less  active 
or  at  all  less  original  and  enterprising  in 
the  methods  they  adopt  and  the  materials 
they  use.  What  the  Royal  Engineers  do  not 
know  about  making  the  best  and  most 
efficient  use  of  everything  few  of  those 
who  wear  the  blue  serge  and  spend  the 
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major  portion  of  their  lives  afloat  can  teach 
til  em. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  men  who  are 
proud  to  work  under  the  magic  letters  R.E. 
are  taught  many  tilings  which  the  sailor-man 
includes  also  in  his  qualifications,  and  many 
things  which  even  the  seagoing  handy  man 
does  not  know  as  well.  A  catalogue  of  the 
manifold  things  which  are  included  in  thi* 
instruction  of  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  would  be  diverse,  yet  interesting 
enough  to  fill  a  book.  When  you  see  a 
non-com.,  or  even  an  ordinary  private,  for 


BOATS    UEADY   TO   BE   TOWED   AWAY   TO   FORM    A    P^LOATING  BRIDGE. 


that  matter,  bearing  the  plain  R.E.,  he  knows 
a  great  deal  more  than  an  ordinary  man. 
Study  and  science  are  part  of  the  life  of  all, 
and  many  of  our 
most  honoured 
generals,  including 
that  distinguished 
soldier,  Lord 
Kitchener,  have 
owed  allegiance 
to   the  Royal 
Engineers. 

Expert  electrical 
engineers,  wagon 
builders,  smiths, 
turners  of  wood 
and  metal,  men 
capable  of  build- 
ing or  repairing 
anything  and 
everything  needed 
by  troops  in  civilised  or  uncivilised  countries, 
all  are  found  in  the  ranks.  In  their  early 
education  they  learn  to  tie  every  kind  of  knot, 


to  drill  and  fix,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
and  as  they  advance  they  become  familiar 
with  all  the  science  of  strains,  tensions,  and 


CAUIIYING  DOWN 


TO  THE 
TOGET 


RIVKK   PONTOONS   MADE   IN    SECTIONS    FOR  FITTING 
HER   TO   ANY    LENGTH  REQUIRED. 

weights,  which  must  be  learned,  and  learned 
thoroughly,  before  the  fate  of  an  army  can 
be  entrusted  to  their  work. 


IIAUr>ING    RAFTS    UP   THE    RIVEH,    BY    MEANS   OF   ANCHOIJS   PREVIOUSLY   DROPPED   IN  MIDSTREAM, 
THE   LINE    BEING    PASSED    FROM   ONE    RAFT   TO  ANOTHER. 


A    BRIDGE   NEARING   COMPLETION    ACROSS  A  PART  OF  THE  RIVER  WHERE   THE   CURRENT  IS  VERY  RAPID. 


Every  day  the  life  of  an  army  in  the  field 
becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  engi- 
neering. The  old  romantic  days  of  the  horse 
are  rapidly  receding,  and  modern  warfare  is 
aided  by  armoured  trains,  flying  machines, 
and  mechanical  transport,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  matters  for  the  care  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

As  an  army  advances,  it  meets  with  all 
kinds  of  obstacles,  both  natural  and  artificially 


made  by  the  enemy.  If  there  are  rivers 
and  gaps  to  be  crossed,  the  Royal  Engineers 
must  bridge  them  in  advance,  for  if  there 
were  bridges  originally,  the  enemy  will  have 
made  short  work  of  them  to  retard  the 
oncoming  foe. 

The  pontoon  bridge  might  be  said  to  be 
the  mainstay  as  far  as  bridging  rivers  is 
concerned,  but  its  erection  entails  the  due 
arrival  of  the  loads  of  pontoons,  tresses, 


REFORMING   A    PONTOON   liRTDGE  :    RAFTS    REING   ROWED   UP   THE    RIVER   INTO  POSITION. 
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A    I'LOATING    BRIDGE  COMPLETED. 


ribands,  and  other  details,  or  the  allowance 
of  sufficient  time  to  improvise  pontoons  or 
floating  piers  from  canvas,  wood,  and  other 
available  material. 

When  all  the  materials  are  at  hand,  there 
is  plenty  of  variety  in  the  ways  a  pontoon 
bridge  can  be  made.  Usually  each  pontoon 
is  taken  out  and  formed  up  in  its  proper 


place  to  make  a  safe  means  of  crossing  the 
stream  ;  but  under  service  conditions  this  is 
sometimes  not  only  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  current  and  other  natural 
obstacles,  but  as  was  the  case  when  last  our 
Engineers  were  called  upon  to  do  serious 
service,  in  South  Africa,  the  enemy  may 
keep  the  workers  under  constant  fire,  so 


KOYAL   ENGINEERS   ON   FLOATING  BRIDGE. 
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BRIDGE    BEING  MADE  WITH  PIERS  EXTKMPORISEI)  I'ROM  MINING  FRAMES, 
PLANKS,  AND  TARPAULINS. 


that  more  slim  and  secretive  ways  must  be 
chosen. 

Sometimes  it  is  only  quite  a  short  span 
that  is  required,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
first  bridge  built  in  the  Natal  campaign 


in  1899-1 900,  when 
a  mere  swollen 
spruit  n  ea  rPretori  us 
Farm  had  to  be 
crossed.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  not 
more  than  twenty 
feet  of  water,  practi- 
cally as  broad  as  an 
ordinary  road,  but 
then  cattle  and 
carts  cannot  jump 
even  that  distance, 
and  without  a 
bridge  the  spruit 
formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle, 
so  Engineers  put  in 
a  pontoon  bridge. 

At  times  pontoon 
bridges  are  built 
alongside  the  near 
bank,  and  then  the 
complete  string  of 
pontoons  is  swung 
across  the  river  and  secured  on  the  further 
bank.  This  method  was  resorted  to  in  the 
Natal  campaign,  when,  at  Wright's  Farm,  the 
Tugela  Eiver  was  bridged  to  allow  General 
Woodgate's  brigade  to  cross.     Part  of  the 


LAUNCHING   THE  PIERS. 


MAKING  A  ROADWAY  ACROSS  A  FLOATIXG   BRIDGE  WITH    PIERS   EXTEMPORISED  FROM   MINING  FRAAIES, 

PLANKS,    AND  TARPAULINS. 


bridge  was  built  against  the  shore  and  swung 
into  position,  the  remainder  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  seventy  yards  long,  being  "  formed 
up,"  on  account  of  the  swifter  tide,  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream. 

The  ramp  or  landing  from  a  pontoon 
bridge,  again,  presents  plenty  of  chance  for 
the  handy  men  of  the  Army  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity.  Possibly  the  water  is  too  shallow 
near  the  banks  to  float  pontoons  such  a 
short  distance  as  a  bay  or  section  from  the 


shore,  and  so  the  first  span  is  secured  on 
trestles  generally  built  of  poles  and  ropes. 

The  rapidity  with  which  pontoon  bridges 
can  be  built  and,  after  having  done  their 
duty,  dismantled  and  replaced  at  some  other 
spot,  was  frequently  demonstrated  in  Natal, 
where  the  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Tugela 
were  repeatedly  flung  across,  and,  after  having 
aided  the  passage  of  one  division,  were 
transferred  to  other  places  where  fresh 
bodies  of  troops,  ammunition  wagons.  Army 
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GETTING   INTO   POSITION    A   FOOTBRIDGE   MADE   OF   LADDERS   TRUSSED    WITH  WIRE. 


footbridge:  mape  of  tei^egraph  wire  and  bamboos. 
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Service  Corps,  and  all  the  details  of  an  armj, 
desired  to  cross 

Trestle  bridge-building  is  another  art  of 
the  handy  men.  With  stout  baulks  of 
timber,  hammers,  and  metal  ties,  they  can 
make  a  bridge  across  a  gullj  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  which  will  allow  of  the 
construction  of  a  railway  or  the  passage  of 
vehicles  of  the  mechanical  transport  service. 
Lighter  bridges  are  also  made  by  erecting 
giant  supports  consisting  of  huge  scaffold 
poles  lashed  together  with  rope  into  high 
trestles,  and  then  slinging  a  suspension  bridge 
across  the  gully. 

Tiie  handy  men  of  the  Army  can  make  an 
efficient  floating  bridge  on  casks  or  of  fishing 
or  other  boats.  In  Continental  campaigns, 
years  ago,  bridges  were  built  out  of  fishing- 
boats  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  which 
lasted  in  constant  wear  throughout  a  whole 
winter. 

Some  little  idea  of  the  intricacies  of  bridge- 
building  which  must  be  mastered  by  officers 
can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  infantry 
marching  four  abreast  with  the  ordinary 
intervals  give  a  load  of  two  hundredweight 
to  the  lineal  foot ;  but  if  there  is  a  check,  and 
the  ranks  close  up,  the  pressure  immediately 
rises  to  five  hundredweight.  Or  again,  when 
crowded  in  disorder,  the  bridge  is  called 
upon  to  support  a  strain  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  every  square  foot  of  standing 
room. 

Rapidity  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great 
consideration,  and  it  will  surprise  many 
laymen  to  know  that  on  a  stream  like  the 
Thames  sixty-four  Army  handy  men  can 
bridge  a  stream  with  pontoons  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  yards  in  every  fifteen  minutes. 

During  the  operations  in  Afghanistan  in 
1880  a  semi-permanent  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Kabul  Eiver,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unsatisfactory  native  labour  which  had 
to  be  largely  employed,  the  whole  structure, 
supported  on  loaded  piers  and  spanning  five 
hundred  feet  of  water,  was  erected  within  a 
month.  This  system  of  supporting  military 
bridges  is  another  of  the  manifold  devices 
which  the  handy  men  employ  when  circum- 
stances warrant  its  use.  Cages  of  beams  and 
logs  are  formed  and  floated  into  position.  In 
this  instance  inflated  skins  were  used  to  add 
buoyancy  to  the  piers.  When  at  the  desired 
spot,  the  cages  are  loaded  with  boulders  or 
any  heavy  material  and  allowed  to  sink,  thus 
forming  a  substantial  base  to  rest  the  road- 
way upon.  The  Kabul  River  at  the  spot 
chosen  was  formed  into  three  channels 
divided  by  sandy  islands,  and   the  river, 


normally  about  six  feet  deep,  rose  rapidly  at 
flood-times.  This  sudden  rising  and  falling 
of  the  water  was  eventually  the  bridge's  un- 
doing, and  parts  began  to  sink ;  but  tlie 
bridge  lasted  until  it  had  served  its  purpose, 
when  it  was  dismantled. 

Even  more  ingenious  is  the  work  of  the 
handy  men  of  the  Army  when  applied  to 
foot-bridges  for  single  file,  and  various 
emergency  devices  for  crossing  water.  With 
ordinary  military  telegraph  poles,  planks, 
wire,  and  ropes,  a  safe  but  fragile  bridge 
can  be  made  which  will  allow  men  in 
single  file  to  cross  and  form  an  advance 
guard  to  occupy  the  opposite  bank,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  which  the  commanders 
may  require  a  crossing.  A  buttress  of  light 
wood  is  formed  on  either  bank,  and  tensioned 
back  to  ties  or  anchors  by  rope,  and  between 
these  lines  of  wire  are  suspended  with  cross 
poles  at  every  yard  or  so,  and  on  this  ladder- 
like construction  a  plank  footway  is  secured. 

Ordinary  builders'  ladders,  again,  are  prizes 
to  be  thankful  for  when  emergency  bridging 
is  necessary.  A  plank  footway  is  secured  on 
the  upper  side,  and  the  lengths  broken  by 
boards  extended  to  the  river-bed,  or  support 
given  by  means  of  tension  wires  passing  over 
a  length  of  board  which  supports  the  ladder 
bridge  in  the  centre. 

Considerable  quantities  of  troops  have 
been  got  across  broad  stretches  of  water 
on  tarpaulin  bags  filled  with  hay,  corked 
kerosene  cans,  inflated  animal  skins,  and 
dozens  of  other  means  by  which  buoyancy  can 
be  secured  ;  but,  of  course,  when  artillery  and 
supply  trains  have  to  cross  water,  something 
more  substantial  is  demanded. 

The  officers  on  whom  the  responsibility 
falls  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  bridges, 
methods  to  be  adopted,  and  every  other  detail, 
have  a  profound  knowledge  which  alone 
enables  them  confidently  to  accept  the  varying 
weights  of  army  material  on  their  structures. 
They  know  to  a  pound  the  weight  of  every 
gun,  locomotive,  man,  horse,  how  much  they 
will  weigh  in  different  formations,  and  what 
strain  their  bridges  and  devices  would  have 
to  bear  in  case  of  crowding  or  confusion. 
Bridges  must  be  secure,  not  only  to  take  the 
weight  of  an  orderly  advance  of  an  attacking 
army,  but  in  the  event  of  a  reverse — which 
even  British  soldiers  must  make  allowance 
for  —  they  must  form  a  safe  road  of 
retreat  for  excited  men  and  frantic  teams 
which  jam  together  in  their  hurry  to  cross 
the  narrow  stretch  which  lies  between  a 
pursuing  enemy  and  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
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HEN  a  determined 
young-  man  arrives 
in  Paris  to  become 
grounded  in  art, 
that  city  of  beauty 
usually  exercises 
upon  him  one  of 
two  effects.  It 
^  inspires  him  or 
depresses  him, 
according  to  his 
temperament.  It  is  a  city  of  glorious 
opportunity,  if  he  chances  to  view  it  in 
that  light ;  but  it  contains  such  a  wealth  of 
artistic  work  already  accomplished  that,  if 
he  is  of  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind,  he  is 
apt  to  say  :  "  What's  the  use  ?  " 

Stanley  Verrall  was  well  equipped  for  the 
ordeal  that  lay  before  him,  because  he  was 
in  perfect  health,  had  lived  a  clean,  manly 
life,  and  was  quite  resolute  in  his  deter- 
mination to  become  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
his  time.  This  was  all  very  well  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  it  didn't  go  the  distance  Verrall 
had  expected.  He  was  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  problem  that  baffles  us  all— the 
increased  cost  of  living.  He  had  read  many 
books  concerning  life  in  France,  and  had 
gathered  that  an  economicall}  -minded  young 
man  could  get  along  famously  in  Paris.  The 
average  student  in  a  French  romance,  and 
in  the  French  capital,  was  invariably  poor 
and  not  scrupulously  honest,  yet  existence  to 
him  was  a  whirl  of  pleasant  excitement,  and 
no  hero,  even  in  the  short  stories,  ever  died 
of  starvation.  He  wished  now  that  these 
recitals  had  not  been  so  sketchy  regarding 
details.  In  some  manner  not  specified  the 
impecunious  characters  had  got  hold  of  the 
cash  at  the  psychological  moment ;  but  when 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  replenish  his  purse, 
he  knew  of  but  one  method,  and  that  was 
deplorably  old-fashioned  and  commonplace. 
He  must  secure  a  situation — work  not  so 
much  an  object  as  good  wages. 

Verrall  had  been  tolerably  well  educated, 
but  when  he  left  college  he  was  distinguished 
not  so  much  by  his  classroom  acquirements 
as  by  his  work  in  the  gymnasium.  Now 
that  it  was  too  late,  he  regretted  that  he 


had  not  paid  more  attention  to  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  and  the  like ;  but 
after  spending  a  week  ti'amping  round  Paris, 
searching  for  a  clerical  position  of  some 
kind,  he  began  to  see  that  the  usefulness 
of  these  acquirements  evidently  had  been 
exaggerated.  The  market  for  clerks  proved 
to  be  grievously  overstocked.  There  was 
too  much  competition,  and  Stanley  Verrall 
knew  as  well  as  the  next  man  when  he  had 
entered  a  blind  alley. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  must  make  my  brain  save  my  boots." 
So,  thoroughly  tired  out,  he  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  to  rest  and 
to  think. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  muscular  strength, 
and  muscle  is  rarely  at  a  discount  in  a  busy 
city  W'here  there  is  much  lifting  and  shoving 
and  hauling  to  be  done.  Still,  that  would 
merely  ward  off  starvation,  and  he  could 
lay  by  no  fund  enabling  him  to  continue 
his  studies.  Again,  he  would  be  too  tired 
physically  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  to 
practise  modelling  at  a  night  school.  It 
was  now  in]possible  for  him  to  return  home, 
even  if  his  pride  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 
The  cash  in  pocket  would  run  to  another 
meal,  but  that  was  all,  and  there  was  no 
one  at  home  to  whom  he  could  write  for 
money. 

As  Stanley  meditated  grimly  on  the 
situation,  another  tired  man  who  had  been 
walking  the  streets  professionally  wandered 
in  from  the  Eue  de  Eivoli  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  This  man,  tattered  though  he 
w^as,  had  the  advantage.  He  perambulated 
the  thoroughfares  for  cash,  while  Verrall 
had  been  doing  it  for  nothing.  Still,  the 
latter  had  the  liberty  of  the  sidewalk, 
whereas  the  employed  person  was  compelled 
to  walk  in  the  gutter. 

The  new-comer  undid  a  couple  of  buckles 
in  the  leathern  harness  he  wore,  and  from 
his  shoulders  lifted  an  iron  framework, 
which,  w4th  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  set  upright 
on  the  gravel  at  his  feet.  Then  he  mopped 
his  brow  and  leaned  back  to  rest.  For  one 
brief  moment  Verrall  thought  of  asking  the 
sandwichman  how  much  a  day  he  received 
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for  giving  publicity  to  the  gaudy  announce- 
ment, but  before  he  spoke  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  bill-board.  It  advertised  a 
school-of-arms,  which,  Yerrall  was  to  dis- 
cover within  an  hour,  was  a  school  of  legs 
as  well. 

The  poster  gave  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion. Monsieur  Lalonde  was  qualified  to 
teach  fencing  and  even  the  use  of  the  broad- 
sword. Physical  culture  was  another 
speciality  of  his,  and  then  came  an  announce- 
ment which  Monsieur  Lalonde  evidently 
flattered  himsejf  was  in  the  English  language : 
"  I  learn  le  English  boxe." 

YerralFs  active  mind  suggested  to  him 
that  if  the  brave  Lalonde  knew  no  more  of 
English  boxing  than  he  did  of  the  language, 
he  must  be  in  need  of  a  teacher.  Yet, 
despite  his  lingual  deficiencies,  Lalonde  must 
be  a  man  of  enterprise,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  paid  good  money  to  make  known 
his  specialities.  His  wild  plunge  into  the 
English  language  showed  bravery  on  his 
part,  and  a  certain  desire  for  international 
trade. 

"I  believe  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  the 
excellent  Lalonde,"  said  Yerrall,  noting  the 
address,  after  which  he  rose,  and,  fatigued 
though  he  was,  made  his  way  to  the  school- 
of-arms.  Whatever  method  of  striking  was 
taught  by  Lalonde,  Stanley  Yerrall  knew  there 
was  nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron  was 
hot,  so,  with  a  fainting  stomach  but  courageous 
heart,  he  mounted  the  stairs. 

An  alert  boy,  with  a  glittering  row  of 
buttons  down  his  front,  conducted  Yerrall 
into  a  small  conglomerate  room,  which  was, 
first,  an  office,  second,  an  armoury,  third,  a 
library,  and  fourth,  a  divan  for  the  reception 
of  visitors.  A  few  moments  later  the  expert 
Lalonde  himself  greeted  the  young  man. 
He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  his  trim 
moustache  w^as  waxed  to  a  couple  of  points 
that  outdid  in  sharpness  and  stiffness  the 
flexible  rapier  w^hich  he  held  in  his  right 
hand,  for  the  rapier  was  blunted  by  a  button, 
eliminating  danger  in  its  use. 

The  engaging  politeness  of  Lalonde  was 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  he  evidently 
expected  to  meet  a  customer,  yet  his  gracious 
manner  changed  not  at  all  when  Yerrall's 
first  words  showed  that  he  was  a  man  looking 
for  a  job.  Stanley  put  his  case  well,  and 
the  Frenchman  listened  with  interested 
courtesy,  graciously  inclining  his  head  now 
and  then  as  the  visitor  paid  compliments  to 
the  striking  nature  of  the  advertisement,  and 
his  deduction  therefrom  that  the  master-at- 
arms  must  be  a  man  of  parts.     Had  he 


possessed  greater  knowledge,  the  youth  might 
have  paid  his  respects  even  more  effectively, 
for  here  before  him,  with  moustaches  like  the 
last  Napoleon,  stood  a  person  who  at  one 
time  was  a  justly  celebrated  duellist,  and  had 
on  several  occasions  used  his  rapier,  minus 
the  button,  with  deadly  skill. 

Although  Lalonde  listened  to  Stanley 
Yerrall  without  comment,  hke  a  gentleman 
of  great  leisure,  leaning  slightly  on  his 
bending  rapier,  the  button  of  which  rested 
on  the  polished  floor,  he  proved  himself  a  man 
prompt  in  action,  as  a  duellist  should  be. 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  showing  you 
our  boxing-room  ?  "  he  said,  as  if  begging  a 
favour.  As  they  passed  down  a  corridor,  the 
chief  ordered  the  boy  in  buttons  to  instruct 
an  assistant  to  take  his  master's  place  in  the 
fencing-room,  and  Yerrall  heard  the  clash  of 
steel  on  steel  as  the  lad  opened  a  door  and 
disappeared. 

Entering  the  boxing-room,  Yerrall  saw 
that  the  floor  was  covered  by  a  drab  carpet 
of  matting.  Suspended  from  pegs  in  the 
wall  were  numerous  pairs  of  boxing-gloves, 
varying  in  size,  looking  like  a  row  of 
amputated  hands  grievously  swollen.  A 
lowering  individual,  who,  pro  tern,  at  least, 
had  nothing  to  do,  scowled  at  his  chief  and 
the  w^ell-built  young  man  who  accompanied 
him. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  monsieur,  to  select 
for  yourself  a  suitable  hand-covering."  And 
Lalonde  indicated  the  assortment  of  gloves. 

"You  wish  me,  perhaps,  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  boxing  ?  " 

"  Such  is  my  desire,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
bowing.  Then,  to  his  assistant :  '*  Alphonse, 
prepare  to  defend  yourself,  and  if  in  the 
contest  you  should  have  the  unhappiness  to 
knock  down  monsieur,  such  prowess  will  not 
be  held  against  you." 

The  surly  assistant,  already  in  costume  for 
a  struggle,  scowled  more  deeply  than  ever  at 
the  new-comer.  With  the  quick  perceptive 
genius  of  his  race,  he  reahsed  instantly  that 
his  job  was  in  jeopardy.  This  intruder  was 
after  his  place.  He  took  down  a  pair  of 
gloves  that  had  evidently  seen  a  good  deal 
of  service.  Yerrall  flung  off  his  coat  and 
vest,  tied  his  braces  round  his  waist,  selected 
with  some  care  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  put 
them  on,  the  master  himself  tying  the 
strings.  The  combatants  could  not  shake 
hands,  but  they  touched  gloves  after  the 
fashion  of  the  prize-ring.  The  master  threw 
himself  down  in  a  chair  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  cried — 

"  AllonSy  mes  en/ants  !  " 
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"  Look  here,"  whispered  the  sympathetic 
Yerrall,  in  his  best  French,  to  the  assistant, 
"  I've  got  to  knock  you  down,  you  know,  but 
I  don't  want  to  liurt  you,  so  I  advise  you  to 
drop  at  the  first  tap  of  the  glove." 

This  nnnecessary  tenderness  received  a 
base  requitaL  The  assistant  called  out  to 
his  chief,  to  Yerrall's  dismay — 

"  This  man  proposes  a  trick  to  deceive  you, 
monsieur." 

The  chief  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
I  heard  what  he  said,  and  although  his 
French  is  defective,  his  advice  may  prove 
good.   'Tis  actions,  and  not  words,  on  which 
1  form  my  judgment.  Proceed,  gentlemen  !  " 

"  You  will  have  it,  then,"  said  Yerrall, 
through  his  set  teeth.  "  May  your  favourite 
saint  protect  you  !  " 

The  assistant  came  on  with  a  fury  which 
gave  Yerrall  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  skill. 
Easily  he  warded  off  the  blow,  sizing  up  his 
opponent  the  while,  then  struck  out  with 
his  left  a  dizzying  blow  on  the  forehead,  that 
for  an  instant  stunned  Alphonse,  and  as  his 
head  turned  slightly,  the  right  followed  with 
a  conclusive  impact  on  the  ear,  that  sent  the 
Frenchman  sprawling  on  the  drugget. 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  the  master. 

Yerrall  looked  over  at  the  corner  and 
smiled.  He  should  have  watched  his 
opponent,  for  the  next  instant  the  roof  fell 
on  him.  The  Frenchman  sprang  up,  poised 
for  a  moment  on  his  left  foot,  while  his 
right,  whirling  round,  shot  out  and  caught 
Yerrall  square  on  the  breast  wdth  a  con- 
cussion resembling  that  of  a  battering-ram. 
Yerrall  spun  literally  head  over  heels  and 
crashed  in  a  heap  against  the  opposite  wall. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  there  was  not  an 
unbroken  bone  in  his  body,  and  he  lay  still, 
gasping  for  breath. 

Monsieur  Lalonde's  politeness  seemed 
swallowed  up  in  his  dehght  in  a  fight. 

"Bravo!  Bravo!  Bravo !"  he  cried.  "My 
dear  Alphonse,  that  was  well  done  !  " 

Painfully  Stanley  Yerrall  got  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  then  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 
Without  waiting  for  anyone  to  untie  his 
gloves,  he  stepped  on  the  end  of  those  pro- 
tectors and  tore  his  hands  from  them.  Next, 
without  a  word,  he  put  on  vest  and  coat. 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  door  when 
Lalonde  intercepted  him. 

"  You  are  not  going  away  ?  "  he  cried,  in 
amazement. 

"  Certainly,  monsieur.  I  come  from  a  land 
where  people  fight  with  fairness." 

"  Fairness,  monsieur  ?  I  beg  you  to  re- 
consider that  imputation  !  "  cried  the  master, 


with  a  rising  indignation  that  was  evidently 
genuine.  "  I  am  present  to  see  what  you 
call  '  fair  play.'  " 

"  Do  you  consider  tliat  a  kick  in  a  boxing- 
match  is  fair  play  ?  " 

"  A  kick  ?  There  was  no  kick.  That  was 
the  savate,  and  most  superbly  executed." 

Yerrall  had  never  even  heard  of  the  savate 
— literally  "the  old  shoe " — and  his  first 
experience  of  it  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking. 
Mentally  it  offended  his  sense  of  honesty, 
and  physically  it  left  him  with  the  belief  that 
later  in  the  day  some  essential  part  of  himself 
would  prove  to  be  missing  or  pulverised  into 
uselessness.  As  he  stood  near  the  door,  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  which  the  Frencliman 
took  to  be  a  sigh  of  dejection  and  discom- 
fiture. But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Yerrall 
was  merely  experimenting  with  his  lungs,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  was  still  a  going 
concern  as  regards  breathing.  The  demeanour 
of  Alphonse  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
limp  attitude  of  Stanley.  The  victor  stood 
upright  with  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
hands  still  gloved.  The  frown  remained 
on  his  brow,  it  is  true,  but  its  severity  was 
mitigated  by  an  expression  of  exultation. 
He  held  his  head  proudly,  and  stood  there 
triumphant,  a  living  statue  of  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz. 

The  sympathetic  Lalonde,  how^ever,  was 
explanatory,  soothing,  almost  caressing  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  stranger.  He  placed  a 
friendly  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  is  all  a  point  of  view,"  he  said.  "  We 
French  take  one  point  of  view,  and  you  take 
the  opposite.  Why  should  self-defence  be 
restricted  to  the  two  fists  ?  A  fight  is  a 
fight,  and  the  wise  combatant  uses  whatever 
powers  Nature  has  placed  at  his  disposal." 

"  In  that  case,"  commented  Yerrall,  "  why 
not  still  further  imitate  the  lion  or  the  tiger, 
or  any  other  fighting  animal  ?  Would  you 
have  held  me  justified  had  I  closed  my  teeth 
in  the  shoulder  of  your  assistant  and  torn  a 
muscle  from  his  arm  ?  " 

"Indeed,"  rephed  the  humane  professor, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  think  that  a  question  worthy 
of  debate." 

"Then,"  rephed  Yerrall,  with  decision, 
"  our  points  of  view  cannot  be  reconciled. 
I  hold  the  kick  to  be  as  barbarous  as  the 
bite,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  If  you  had  warned  me  that  I  was  in 
jeopardy  from  this  man's  foot,  I  would  have 
refused  the  contest." 

"  For  what  purpose  did  you  enter  the 
contest,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Lalonde  mildly. 

"  To  prove  to  you  that  I  was  capable  of  , 
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occapying  the  position  I  asked  in  your 
service.  You  profess  to  teach  boxing.  I 
can  assist  jou  in  tliat,  but  I  insist  on  playing 
a  man's  game.  If  the  docile  Alphonsc  liad 
knocked  me  down  with  a  clean  blow  from 
the  shoulder,  I  should  not  have  considered 
myself  justified  in  hitting  him  over  the  head 
with  one  of  those  weapons."  And  he  pointed 
to  an  assortment  of  Indian  clubs  that  stood 
against  the  wall  like  a  row  of  ninepins. 

The  chief,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
dismissed  the  digression  and  held  to  his 
point.  , 

"  You  wish  to  convince  me  that  you  are 
an  expert  at  le  hoxe.  You  have  done  so,  my 
son,  and  I  begin  now  to  see  why  we  have 
never  held  for  long  those  of  your  country- 
men who  came  here  to  learn  the  art.  You 
need  the  situation,  perhaps,  and  I  need  you. 
What  salary  do  you  demand  ?  " 

Yerrall,  now  completely  calm,  turned  his 
attention  wholly  to  business.  He  named  the 
sum  he  desired,  and  Lalonde  closed  with  him 
at  once. 

As  time  went  on,  Verrall  found  he  had 
not  made  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  expected. 
He  was  compelled  to  earn  all  he  received, 
which  was  right  and  proper.  Monsieur 
Lalonde,  kindly  though  he  seemed,  had  no 
notion  of  what  was  meant  by  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  Yerrall  often 
thought  of  striking  in  another  sense  than 
that  used  in  the  boxing-room.  The  school- 
of-arms  rarely  closed  before  midnight,  which 
made  a  preposterously  long  day  of  it.  Any 
chance  of  attending  a  night  class  was  out 
of  the  question,  and,  although  Yerrall's 
frugality  of  hfe  enabled  him  to  save  some- 
thing, the  ontlook  became  more  and  more 
discouraging. 

He  had  expected  Alphonse  to  prove  an 
implacable  enemy,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

After  the  advent  of  Yerrall,  Alphonse 
had  been  transferred  to  another  department, 
where  he  taught  the  savate,  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  to  that  of  his  pupils.  He 
and  Yerrall  became  staunch  friends,  and 
each  grounded  the  other  in  the  art  in  which 
he  was  an  expert. 

During  odd  times  Yerrall  modelled  in  clay, 
using  as  his  studio  a  small  wardrobe  chamber 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal, 
adjoining  the  large  boxing-room.  He  com- 
pletely captured  the  affections  of  Alphonse, 
who  was  excessively  vain,  by  making  a 
statuette  of  him,  true  to  the  life,  posed  on 
his  left  foot,  while  the  right  was  just 
delivering  the  blow  that  had  knocked  the 
sculptor  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 


Alphonse,  with  all  a  Frenchman's  love  of 
sculpture  or  painting,  was  keenly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  talent  that  had  imparted  a 
whirling  motion  to  this  creation  of  clay. 
The  sight  of  it  always  thrilled  him,  and  he 
would  steal  into  the  robin g-room  and  gaze 
at  his  image.  He  posed  for  the  young 
sculptor  whenever  business  was  a  little  slack, 
and  soon  the  shelf  supported  a  very  remark- 
able row  of  Alphonses,  in  various  attitudes 
as  a  boxer,  for  although  Alphonse  would 
never  become  the  equal  of  his  friend  in  that 
department  of  activity,  he  was  extraordinarily 
proud  of  being  accepted  seriously  as  a 
pugilist.  Thus  Yerrall  not  only  progressed 
in  the  pilastic  art,  but  also  used  the  statuettes 
to  emphasise  the  lessons  he  imparted  to  his 
pupils,  a  constantly  increasing  coterie,  for 
the  young  man's  fame  was  spreading,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Monsieur  Lalonde. 

One  day  there  entered  to  him  a  well-set-up 
young  man,  so  admirably  clothed  in  the 
latest  mode  that  his  appearance  was  almost 
foppish  ;  yet  a  certain  determination  and 
intelligence  in  his  face  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  w^as  not  merely  a  fashionable  man 
about  town.  He  came  directly  to  the 
point. 

"  Your  name's  Yerrall,  is  it  not  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  I  may  or  may 
not  desire  to  take  some  lessons  from  you. 
This  establishment  isn't  open  very  early." 

"  It  opens  early  enough  for  me,"  said 
Yerrall,  "  and  it  keeps  open  until  midnight, 
as  a  general  thing." 

"  I  wish  to  take  lessons,  beginning  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Is  that 
possible  ?  " 

"Everything  is  possible  if  you  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it." 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that," 
said  the  stranger  jauntily ;  "  I  am  reasonably 
well  provided." 

''Ah,"  replied  Yerrall,  "if  that  were  my 
case,  I  wouldn't  get  to  work  by  eight  o'clock 
for  the  next  ten  years." 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"  If  you'll  take  me  in  hand,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
pay  your  chief  the  fees  he  demands,  and  will 
give  you  as  much  more  for  yourself." 

"  Those  terms  are  satisfactory.  The 
school-of-arms  does  not  open  until  after 
dejeuner,  but  I  will  set  up  a  cot  bed  in  my 
dressing-room,  and  be  ready  for  you  at  six 
o'clock,  if  you  like— that  is,  if  you  mean  to 
take  enough  lessons  to  make  it  worth  while." 

"  I  shall  pay  for  a  month's  tuition  in 
advance.    Will  that  do  1  " 
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"  Perfectly.  The  concierge  downstairs 
will  let  joii  in." 

"  Yery  good.  Now,  if  you'll  tell  me  the 
amount,  I  will  give  you  the  money,  because, 
after  all,  I  may  never  enter  this  shop  again. 
It  will  all  depend  on  your  own  verdict,  and 
I  want  a  perfectly  unbiassed  opinion." 

Yerrall  stated  the  amount,  looking  at  the 
stranger  in  surprise.  The  visitor  took  out  a 
roll  of  French  notes  and  without  a  word 
paid  the  sum  mentioned. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  throwing  off  his  coat, 
"  I  will  put  on  the  gloves,  and  you  can  tesfc 
my  capabilities.  I  have  taken  a  course  or 
two  in  boxing,  and  practised  a  little,  off 
and  on." 

Yerrall  took  his  pupiPs  outer  garments 
and  hung  them  in  the  wardrobe-room.  The 
two  men  put  on  the  gloves  and  sparred 
for  a  few  moments,  then  Yerrall,  seeing  an 
opening  too  tempting  to  be  overlooked,  sent 
home  a  body  blow  calculated  to  arouse  resent- 
ment, or  at  least  ambition,  on  the  part  of 
his  opponent.  The  latter  stepped  back,  and, 
having  recovered  enough  breath  to  engage 
in  amiable  conversation  once  more,  he  said 
gently— 

"  Allow  me  to  explain.  This  is  not  a 
Johnson  slogging  match,  but  merely  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  knocked  either  down  or  out.  You  are 
to  diagnose  my  case,  but  not  to  administer 
medicine  at  this  stage.  I  admitted  I  was 
out  of  condition.  The  question  I  wish  you 
to  answer  is  this  :  Can  I  be  made  fit  to  meet 
a  first-class  man  within  a  month,  if  I  train 
seriously  ?  " 

"  Is  he  a  professional  ?  " 

"  No,  but  a  most  capable  amateur." 

"Then  I  can  answer  your  question  without 
further  practice.  No  matter  how  severely 
you  train,  you  would  have  slight  chance  of 
success  if  the  other  fellow  knows  his  business 
at  all." 

The  stranger  was  undoubtedly  disconcerted 
by  YerralFs  confident  verdict,  but  did  his 
best  not  to  show  it.  When  the  gloves  were 
taken  off,  Yerrall  gathered  together  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  him,  and  offered  it 
to  the  disappointed  man,  who  shook  his  head. 

"  I  always  pride  myself  on  being  a  good 
loser.  Blow  the  money  !  It  isn't  mine  ; 
it's  yours." 

"  I  pride  myself,"  said  Yerrall,  "on  being 
a  fair  trader.  I  can't  accept  cash  I  haven't 
earned." 

"  You  have  earned  it."  And,  to  end  the 
disc  ission,  the  other  walked  into  the  robing- 
room  to  assume  his  street  attire. 


"  Hallo  !  "  he  cried.  "  Where  did  you 
get  these  ?  " 

Yerrall,  following,  found  him  regarding 
the  row  of  statuettes  on  the  shelf.  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  the  visitor  went  on  : 
"  I  must  have  a  set.  Where  are  these  to  be 
got  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  nothing  much  !  I  modelled 
them  during  odd  times,  as  a  sort  of  object- 
lesson  for  my  pupils." 

"  You  modelled  them  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Yerrall.  They  are  roughly 
put  together,  but  they  answer  my  purpose." 

"  Kough  ?  My  dear  sir,  they  are  works 
of  genius !  Why,  there's  life,  movement, 
action,  that  should  carry  a  man  to  eternal 
fame  !  You  and  I  ought  to  change  places, 
you  becoming  a  pupil  in  Cepollini's  school  of 
sculpture,  while  I  joined  Lalonde's  celebrated 
smi ting-house  to  learn  boxing." 

"  Are  you  a  student  at  Cepollini's  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  should  have  introduced  myself. 
My  name's  John  W.  Martin,  with  aspirations 
towards  sculpture,  but  working  under  a 
terrible  handicap." 

What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  Yerrall. 

"  Too  much  money." 

"  I  could  relieve  you  of  such  a  handicap," 
said  Stanley,  with  a  smile. 

"  I'm  just  about  to  make  you  a  proposal 
in  that  direction,"  replied  John  W.  I  am  a 
pupil  in  Cepollini's  school.  I  cannot  say  I 
model  there,  but  I  dawdle  there.  Cepollini 
is  head  of  an  institution  for  the  training 


"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  him.  I  was  his 
pupil  for  a  few  months." 

Really  !    Then  w^hy  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  ran  up  against  my  handicap — too 
little  money." 

Martin  resumed  his  apparel,  saying — 

"  Let's  get  out  into  the  big  room,  where 
we  can  talk.  As  you  are  aware,  the  students 
at  Yaldora's  school  of  painting  challenge  our 
aggregation  of  talent  to  a  boxing  matcli, 
that  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
season." 

"  I  didn't  know  it,  but  go  on." 

"  That  is  to  say,  they  challenge  us,  or  we 
challenge  them,  depending  on  which  side 
was  victorious  in  the  previous  contest. 
Now,  although  you  may  find  it  difficult  to 
credit  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
last  year  I  was  victorious.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  chosen  again,  and  have  allowed  myself 
to  grow  lax  ;  ])ut  the  other  side  have  set  up 
this  year  a  big  burly  giant  named  Henri 
Pradet,  who  has  the  strength  of  an  ox  and 
a  good  deal  of  science.    He  has  become 
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notorious  in  his  street-fights  with  apaches ; 
indeed,  we  call  him  *  The  Apache,'  because  his 
rough  and  lawless  methods  resemble  their 
own.  He  fights  the  devil  with  fire,  as  it 
were.  All  our  chaps  are  afraid  of  him.  You 
see,  this  inter-art  contest,  as  I  may  call  it, 
is  a  serious  affair,  with  no  padded  glove 
features.  We  maul  each  other,  not  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  boxing  school,  but 
under  the  rules  of  the  prize-ring.  It 
requires  all  a  man's  courage  to  stand  up  to 
such  a  fighter  as  Pradet  in  a  contest  with 
the  fists,  becfiuse  we  know  that,  if  he's 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  will  switch  on  to 
the  savate  and  lay  us  low." 

"  But  surely,"  protested  Verrall,  "  if 
you're  fighting  under  the  rules  of  the  prize- 
ring,  the  savate  would  not  be  allowed  ?  " 

"  Ordinarily  not,  if  we  had  an  unpre- 
judiced referee.  But  in  the  schools  both  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture,  English-speaking 
students  are  in  the  minority,  and  all  the 
rest  look  on  the  savate  as  being  legitimate. 
The  savate,  I  admit,  is  valuable  when  a  man 
is  set  on  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  night  by  a 
group  of  ruffians,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  prize-ring." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Verrall.  "  Still, 
a  man  must  face  the  conditions  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  select  a  combatant  who  understands 
**  both  boxing  and  the  savate,''' 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  my  boy.  Cepol- 
lini  musters  some  excellent  savateiirs,  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  boxing,  while  we  boxers 
know  nothing  of  the  savate — that  is  to  say, 
nothing  really  practical.  Can  you  flirt  the 
old  shoe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Verrall,  with  confidence. 

"  Then  listen  to  my  proposal.  You  will 
resign  your  position  here  and  join  once 
more  Cepollini's  school.  We  will  select  you 
as  our  champion  in  the  coming  contest." 

Verrall  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"  There's  nothing  I'd  like  better,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  is  financially  impossible  at  the 
present  time." 

"  Finance  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail," 
cried  Martin,  with  enthusiasm.  "  There  are 
a  dozen  difl'erent  ways  of  turning  the  trick, 
and  I'll  mention  them  one  after  the  other, 
until  I  hit  on  one  that  commends  itself  to 
you.  How  much  money  do  you  need  to 
keep  you  for  three  years  in  Paris  ?  " 

Verrall  smiled. 

"I  see  what  you're  driving  at,  and  it's 
very  good  of  you,  but  I  can't  submit  to 
being  subsidised,  you  know." 

"  Subsidy  be  bio  wed  I    I'm  not  thinking 


of  such  a  thing.  I  come  of  a  family  of 
traders,  and  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  a 
good  bargain  when  I  see  it.  I'll  give  you 
ten  thousand  francs,  cash  down,  for  that 
row  of  clay  figures  on  the  shelf  in  there. 
Will  you  deal?" 

"  That's  even  worse  than  I  thought.  It's 
a  gift  rather  than  a  subsidy." 

^'  Au  contraire^  mon  vieux,  I  shall  treble 
my  money  before  a  year's  past.  What  I 
fear  is  that,  when  you  find  how  the  profits 
roll  in,  you  will  demand  a  division  of  the 
spoil.  I  intend  to  hand  over  the  statuettes 
to  an  estimable  mechanic  I  know,  who  will 
get  out  an  edition  de  luxe  in  bronze  and 
popular  sets  in  terra-cotta.  Now,  don't 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  turning  an  honest 
penny.    Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"  I  consent,  on  condition  that  I'm  allowed 
to  pay  back  the  ten  thousand  francs  in  case 
you  don't  " 

"  Agreed — agreed  !  I'll  drop  in  at  this 
hour  to-morrow,  and  bring  with  me  a  man 
who'll  see  to  the  removal  of  my  goods,  then 
I'll  hand  over  the  cheque." 

The  English-speaking  students  at  Cepol- 
lini's endeavoured  to  make  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  Valdora's  pupils  for  the 
elimination  of  the  savate  from  the  impending 
contest,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing. 
The  painters  claimed  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  umpire,  and  as  the  umpire  had 
already  been  chosen,  the  CepoUini  crowd 
knew  there  was  little  hope  for  them.  Never- 
theless, Verrall  was  confident,  for  Alphonse 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  savate^  and 
had  done  his  best  for  the  man  who  supplanted 
him.  Indeed,  Martin,  who  acted  as  a  bottle- 
holder,  was  much  more  nervous  than  his 
pugilist,  and,  his  sense  of  humour  temporarily 
deserting  him,  he  gave  fervent  advice  to 
Verrall,  who  knew  so  much  more  than  did 
John  W.  of  the  game  to  be  played. 

Pradet,  stiipped  for  the  fray,  was  certainly 
a  formidable  antagonist. 

"  Pound  him  over  the  heart,  Verrall !  " 
directed  Martin.  "  Don't  strive  for  any 
spectacular  knock-outs.  The  man  can  stand 
being  floored  till  the  cows  come  home. 
Exhaust  him  early  !    Pound  his  heart  !  " 

Verrall  smiled. 

"  He's  a  proud  man,  and  fond  of  his  good 
looks,"  he  said  ;  "  and  he'll  fight  like  a 
Chinese  to  save  his  face.  In  fact,  I  think 
he'll  make  the  mistake  of  guarding  his 
liandsome  features  too  much.  Meanwhile 
I'm  going  to  fight  with  my  head." 

"  Better  not  attempt  it,"  cautioned  Martin, 
not  apprehending  correctly  Verrall's  allusion. 


"  Verrall  gathered  all  his  strength  and  launched  forth  a  right-hand  blow." 
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"  Don't  be  nervous,  my  friend.  I'm  going 
to  surprise  Monsieur  Pradet.  My  one  fear 
is  that  he  will  come  at  me  with  the  savate 
towards  the  end  of  the  show,  after  I'm 
battered  about." 

PreUminary  pohtenesses  having  been 
accomplished,  the  referee  called  "  Time  !  " 
The  Frenchman,  standing  on  guard,  sized  up 
his  opponent  with  piercing  eyes.  YerralFs 
arras  hung  by  his  side,  as  though  to  tempt  the 
other  with  an  opaning.  He  seemed  listless, 
indifferent,  while  the  Frenchman  was  all 
tensity.  Therk  Yerrall  sprang  forward  like 
a  wild-cat,  balanced  himself  on  his  left  foot, 
whirled  round  his  right,  and  the  terrible 
concussion  of  the  foot  on  the  side  of  Pradet's 
jaw  knocked  him  head  over  heels. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  in  both  sections  of  the 
onlookers  sat  in  aghast  silence  at  this 
unexpected  action.  The  more  volatile 
Latins  rose  to  their  feet  with  wild  gestures 
and  yells  of  rage.  That  a  partisan  of  the 
'dxiix-savate  division  should  actually  begin 
with  a  most  deadly  stroke  of  the  science  it 
had  vilified,  seemed  outrageous. 

"Unfair!  Unfair  !"  they  shouted.  "De- 
cision !    Decision  !  " 

The  referee  seemed  puzzled,  then  he  said — 

"  This  is  a  boxing  match.  I  shall  not 
count  this  fall  the  end  of  a  round." 

"  It  is  unfair  !  Decide  against  him  !  " 
roared  the  crowd. 

"  The  savate,""  said  the  umpire,  pulling 
himself  together,  "  was  not  especially  de- 
barred, therefore  I  cannot  censure  Mr. 
Yerrall  for  its  adoption  ;  but,  if  it  is  again 
employed,  the  man  using  it  loses  the  match." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  there 
would  be  a  riot  and  the  ring  invaded,  but 
the  calmness  of  the  umpire  quelled  the 
turmoil.  Honest  John  Martin  stood  in  his 
corner,  plainly  nonplussed.  For  nearly  a 
month  previously  he  had  been  expostulating 
against  the  savate^  protesting  its  unfairness, 
piling  argument  on  argument  in  favour  of 
its  abolishment,  and  now  his  own  principal 
had  opened  the  ball  by  a  conclusive  display 
of  its  effectiveness.  Yerrall,  unperturbed, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  his  friend's  uneasiness. 

"  There  is  much  to  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  savate,""  he  said.  "  Foot  or  fist  is 
all  the  same  to  me  now,  and  I  can't  stand 
uncertainty.  Don't  you  see,  Martin,  that  in  a 
second  my  use  of  the  savate  has  brought  a 
decision  that  we've  been  vainly  trying  to  get 
during  three  weeks  of  palaver  ?  " 

Pradet  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  then  came 
on  like  an  infuriated  bull,  only  to  be  shown 
an  instant  later  that  a  prize-fight  is  not  to 


be  won  in  such  manner.  Despite  the  advice 
of  his  bottle-holder,  Yerrall  delivered  no 
body  blows.  He  realised  that,  in  a  contest 
of  endurance,  he  must  be  defeated.  The 
powerful  gladiator  confronting  him  seemed 
determined  to  wear  out  his  opponent  by  the 
exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  time  after 
time  he  crushed  Yerrall  to  the  floor,  where 
the  Englishman  lay,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  ten  seconds  allowed  him.  During 
these  frantic  onslaughts  Pradet's  eyes  were 
gradually  closing,  and  one  corner  of  his 
swollen  mouth  seemed  making  a  hideous 
attempt  to  reach  the  ear.  His  face  was 
becoming  an  appalling  sight,  but  his  vigour 
remained  unabated.  Martin  saw  with  dismay 
that  Yerrall,  apparently  unhurt,  gasped  for 
breath.  As  round  followed  round,  his 
punished  heart  was  nearly  bursting  his 
bruised  chest. 

When  the  last  round  opened,  Yerrall's 
friends  saw  that  he  was  nearly  done.  His 
arms  hung  hmp  by  his  side,  and  he  avoided 
his  tremendous  rival,  who  was  striking  out 
wildly  right  and  left,  but  meeting  only 
empty  air.  Then  everyone  became  conscious 
that  it  was  a  blind  Samson  who  staggered 
about  the  ring,  wdth  power  to  crush  pillars, 
if  he  could  but  find  them. 

"  Stand  up  like  a  man  !  "  the  Yaldora 
crowd  shouted.  "  Take  your  medicine  !  " 
But  Yerrall  paid  no  attention,  keenly  w^atch- 
ing  every  movement  of  his  now  sightless 
antagonist,  and  stealthily  avoiding  him. 
Suddenly  Pradet,  exasperated  at  his  inability 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  groped  his  way  to 
the  rope,  took  his  bearings,  strode  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  Yerrall  avoiding  him, 
planted  his  left  leg  like  a  pillar,  and  swung 
his  right,  descrii3ins:  a  complete  circle. 
Yerrall  dropped  on  his  knees  to  avoid  the 
impact. 

"  How's  that,  umpire  ?  "  roared  Martin. 
"  Decision  !    Decision  !  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  decide,"  replied  the 
referee  coldly.  "  Your  man  was  not  touched." 

"  It  is  the  savate,  nevertheless,"  protested 
Martin .  But  before  there  could  be  any  reply, 
Yerrall,  erect  once  more,  gathered  all  his 
strength  and  launched  forth  a  right-hand 
blow  that  caught  Pradet  between  the  left 
jaw  and  the  ear.  The  latter  fell  like  a 
great  oak,  and  lay  as  still.  The  umpire  was 
slow  in  beginning  the  count,  but  the  contest 
was  finished.  Yerrall  staggered  to  his  corner 
and  collapsed  into  a  chair. 

A  week  later  Martin  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Yaldora  men,  impugning  the 
validity  of  the  match.  Yerrall,  they  claimed. 
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was  a  professional,  and  had  been  a  teacher 
of  boxing  in  Monsieur  Lalonde's  well-known 
school-of-anns,  occupying  that  position  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  contest.  His  enrohiient 
as  a  student  at  CepoUini's  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  fraudulent.  Had  his  real  status 
been  known  to  the  umpire,  Yerrall  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  ring. 

John  W.  Martin,  always  prompt  in  business, 
invited  the  opposing  committee  to  meet  him, 
and  took  with  him  for  their  inspection  some 
of  YerralFs  boxing  statuettes.  Nevertheless, 
while  admiring  the  modelling,  they  remained 
unconvinced  that  it  had  been  executed  by 
Yerrall  himself. 

Finally  a  compromise  was  reached.  If 
Yerrall  would  appear  before  the  committee, 
and  in  their  presence  model  in  clay  a 
creditable  semblance  of  anyone  among  their 
number,  the  protest  would  be  withdrawn. 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  were  Martin's  final 
words,  "  and  do  not  insist  on  an  apology  as 
well  as  a  withdrawal,  because  I  am  certain 
that,  when  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  that 
my  friend  is  as  nimble  with  his  fingers  as  he 
is  expert  with  his  fists,  you  will  make  the 
amende  honouraUey 

The  test  took  place  in  Ceppolini's  largest 
studio.  When  the  painters  occupied  the 
chairs  provided  for  them,  they  saw  on  the 
modelling  stand  a  stout  tripod  supporting  a 
round  revolving  shelf,  on  which  had  been 
placed  a  huge  lump  of  clay  covered  by  a 
damp  cloth. 

In  the  front  row  of  the  audience  sat  Henri 
Pradet,  his  face  a  much  less  gruesome  sight 
than  it  had  been  when  he  left  the  ring,  but 
still  showing  grievous  results  of  the  hard- 
fought  battle. 

Yerrall  appeared  before  them  without  any 
trace  of  ner\^ousness,  although  confronted 
by  the  strangest  test  that  a  boxer  had  ever 
been  asked  to  undergo.  He  was  attired  not 
as  a  student,  but  as  a  pugilist,  with  bare 
hands.  He  whipped  off  the  damp  cloth, 
displaying  an  ungainly  lump  of  brown  plastic 
clay. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said  jauntily, 
"mankind  rarely  knows  what  is  good  for 
him,  what  he  really  needs.  You  assert  that 
I  am  a  teacher  of  boxing.  That  was  true 
until  recently,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  giving  you  a  lesson.  You  asked  for  an 
art  exhibition,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  capable 
artists  already.  You  really  require  some 
points  on  pugilism."  And  with  this  the  young 
man  squared  up  before  the  lump  of  clay. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  well,"  cried  the 


chairman  of  the  committee,  "  but  we  are  not 
assembled  here  to  see  a  funny  show  nor  to 
engage  in  pei'siflage.  We  make  no  charge 
against  your  boxing,  but  we  are  extremely 
doubtful  whetlier  you  possess  those  artistic 
merits  you  so  generously  ascribe  to  us." 

Yerrall  turned  towards  them  again,  the 
usual  genial  smile  on  his  face. 

"  I  hope  to  resolve  those  doubts ;  but 
whether  a  man  engages  in  pugilism  or 
painting,  every  stroke  of  brush  or  fist  should 
produce  a  definite,  predetermined  effect,  the 
result  of  the  total  being  the  product  he 
resolved  to  attain.  Now,  in  manipulating 
this  clay,  I  shall  use  all  the  blows  legitimate 
in  a  boxing  match.  Those  of  you  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  recognising  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  the  greatest  sculptor  of  our 
time,  may  have  noticed  that  his  huge  peasant 
fingers  are  never  still,  but  seem  constantly 
working  at  an  invisible  mass  of  clay.  A 
careless  observer  might  estimate  this  as  a 
mere  nervous  habit  on  the  part  of  a  strong 
man,  but  to  me  it  has  always  appeared  that 
here  was  great  statuary  in  its  inception — 
statuary  which  the  future  would  associate 
with  the  immortal  name  of  Rodin.  But,  as 
you  hinted,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  time  for 
performance,  not  for  prattle.  We  cannot 
all  be  Rodins,  but  we  can  each  do  our  best." 

His  first  effort  was  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  the  savate,  during  which  he  patted  the 
clay  with  either  foot,  until  the  impact  of  his 
soles  transformed  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
human  head.  Then  followed  a  demonstra- 
tion of  boxing.  At  last  he  stopped  the 
revolving  table,  allowing  his  audience  but 
a  back  view  of  the  bust ;  while,  partially 
concealed,  he  gave  the  lump  a  few  deft 
touches  with  his  fingers.  Then  he  twirled 
it  into  their  view. 

Henri  Pradet  flung  back  his  head  and 
I'Oiied  with  laughter,  no  echo  of  jealousy 
in  his  mirth.  His  companions  hilariously 
joined  him.  Beaming  down  upon  them 
from  the  turntable  was  a  marvellous  repre- 
sentation of  Pradet's  own  face  as  it  had 
appeared  when  he  left  the  ring  a  week  before. 

Pradet  sprang  to  his  feet  and  extended 
his  arm. 

"  'Tis  the  chairman's  duty,"  he  said,  "  to 
tender  our  united  apology,  so  I  content 
myself  with  offering  a  hand  in  friendship." 

"No  apology  is  necessary,  monsieur,  be- 
tween conn-ades  and  fellow-workers,"  said 
Stanley  Yerrall  cordially,  and  I  assure  you 
that  your  open  hand  is  much  more  grateful 
to  me  than  your  closed  fist." 
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HRIS  HAMMOND 
stood  before  his 
study  fire,  his  head 
erect,  for  he  had 
found  the  way  out, 
and  the  credit  of 
the  firm  was  saved. 
He  was  like  the 
man  who  slipped 
down  the  moun- 
tain crevasse  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  slow  and 
lingering  death.  There  had  only  been  one 
way  out,  and  that  by  means  of  a  stream  that 
appeared  to  ran  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain.  And  the  man  who  had  fallen 
knew  that  that  stream  must  emerge  into  a 
valley  somewhere,  and,  taking  his  courage  in 
both  hands,  he  had  dived  for  it.  So  Chris 
Hammond  had  dived  for  it.  The  odds  on 
tragedy  were  long,  but  he  had  come  up  at 
length  in  the  smiling  valley,  spent  and 
exhausted  and  at  the  last  gasp. 

Hammond  had  taken  this  risk  financially, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  relief  had  come. 
If  he  could  get  over  to  Sedgely  before  the 
bank  opened  in  the  morning,  the  men  there 
would  be  paid,  and  all  the  ominous  rumours 
silenced.  Once  the  week-end  was  passed, 
then  all  was  smooth  as  far  as  the  future  was 
concerned.  The  money  for  the  American 
contracts  was  due  on  Wednesday,  and  after 
that  date  Hammond  could  see  the  open  sea. 

He  had  the  money  there  in  his  safe  in 
gold,  for  it  was  useless  to  expect  the  bank 
people  at  Ssdgely  to  honour  a  cheque.  There 
were  two  thousand  hands  at  the  Sedgely 
works,  and  three  hours  ago  it  was  any  odds 
against  them  getting  their  week's  wages — 
in  other  words,  Hammond  &  Son  were  on 
the  verge  of  suspending  payment.  Usually 
Hammond  himself  went  over  to  Sedgely  in 
his  car  with  the  weekly  money.  Sometimes 
it  took  the  form  of  a  cheque,  but  latterly 
there  had  been  trouble  with  the  bank,  and 
gold  had  been  necessary.  There  were  other 
creditors  who  insisted  on  being  paid  in  cash, 
too,  and  one  of  them  would  be  waiting  at 
the  works  by  appointment  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  open.    And  this  man  must  not 


be  disappointed.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
run  over  in  the  car  there  and  then,  and  get 
Martin,  the  manager,  to  place  the  money  in 
the  office  safe. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  risk  ?  "  Mrs.  Hammond 
asked.  "These  things  get  talked  about. 
And  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  you  taking  that 
lonely  road  with  all  that  money  upon  you." 

Hammond  laughed  at  his  wife's  fears. 

"  Fancy  you  talking  like  this  I  "  he  said. 
"  What  would  your  people  say  if  they  heard 
a  Ravoli  talking  in  this  fashion  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hammond  laughed,  though  her  clear 
olive  skin  was  faintly  tinged  with  red.  She 
was  very  small  and  very  dark,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  East  in  her  black  eyes.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  where  Sheila  Hammond  had 
come  from,  and  people  were  content  to 
believe  that  Hammond  had  found  her  during 
his  mining  experiences  in  Eastern  Europe. 
There  was  a  certain  suggestion  of  the  gipsy 
about  her — she  had  it  in  her  lithe  and 
graceful  walk,  she  had  a  phenomenal  hearing, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  moods  of 
Nature  was  amazing.  But  if  she  had  been 
a  daughter  of  the  wild,  then  the  ways  and 
manners  of  civilisation  had  come  to  her 
gracefully  and  naturally.  She  sat  there  now, 
coiled  up  in  a  big  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
her  eyes  gleaming  as  brightly  as  the  tiny 
diamonds  in  her  ears. 

"  Don't  you  see,  I  must  go,"  Hammond 
said.  "  The  credit  of  the  firm  is  saved.  We 
shall  get  over  Terry's  defalcations  now. 
Once  confidence  is  restored,  the  rest  is  easy. 
I  dare  not  wait  till  to-morrow.  If  anything 
happened  to  me  in  the  meantime,  the  hands 
at  Sedgely  would  not  be  paid,  and  you  know 
what  that  means." 

Mrs.  Hammond  raised  no  further  protest. 
Hammond  kept  no  chauflPeur  now,  and,  indeed, 
his  car  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  confident 
hands,  and  just  now  every  expense  had  to  be 
considered.  He  was  rather  looking  forward 
to  his  trip  across  the  twenty  miles  of  lonely 
heath  and  moorland  which  lay  between  his 
house  and  Sedgely.  It  was  not  a  bad  road  ; 
the  night  was  clear,  with  a  moon  riding  high 
in  the  sky,  as  he  set  himself  going.  With 
any  luck,  he  would  be  back  by  midnight. 
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There  were  no  police  traps  in  these  parts,  so 
tliat  he  set  the  car  in  motion,  rising  higher 
and  higlier  till  the  whole  of  the  country 
opened  out  before  him.  There  were  certain 
portions  of  the  road  cut  between  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  it  was  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
that  Hammond  pulled  up  his  car  with  a  jerk. 
Half  a  dozen  big  boulders  lay  right  across 
the  track.  Probably  there  had  been  a  bit 
of  a  landslip,  for  these  things  did  happen 
sometimes.  They  were  big  and  heavy  stones, 
and  would  take  a  bit  of  moving  even  for  a 
strong  man  like  Hammond.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it — it  was  useless  to  waste  his 
time  cursing  his  unlucky  fate.  He  got  out 
of  the  car,  throwing  aside  his  coat  and  vest, 
and  went  to  it  with  a  will.  He  had  scarcely 
stooped  down  to  the  first  boulder,  when  a 
figure  arose  from  the  roadside  and  barred 
his  way.  Almost  unconsciously,  Hammond's 
hand  went  to  his  hip-pocket.  He  scented 
danger  as  a  wolf  scents  his  prey.  But  there 
was  no  revolver  in  his  pocket,  for  that  was 
in  the  car  under  the  seat. 

The  man  opposite  grinned  in  sinister 
fashion.  He  was  dark  and  swarthy,  a  mass 
of  black  hair  was  matted  on  his  head,  and 
Hammond  could  see  that  there  were  rings 
in  his  ears.  Evidently  the  fellow  belonged 
to  some  wandering  gipsy  tribe  which  passed 
the  summer  on  the  moorlands,  living  in  some 
mysterious  and  devious  fashion,  a  pest  to  the 
countryside  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  every 
gamekeeper  for  miles  around. 

"  Did  you  put  those  stones  there  ? " 
Hammond  demanded. 

"  I  did,"  the  man  replied  promptly — "  at 
least,  I  and  my  mates  did  between  us. 
You're  Mister  Hammond,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  At  your  service,"  Hammond  said  grimly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  we've 
been  waiting  for  you.  You  may  just  as  well 
take  it  quietly.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  you, 
if  we  can  help  it.  It's  the  money  we're 
after." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  And  you  expect  to  get  it  ?  " 

The  man  showed  his  teeth  in  an  evil  grin. 

"  We've  been  waiting  for  this  chance  for 
weeks,"  he  said.  "  You're  going  over  to 
Sedgely,  and  you've  got  over  four  thousand 
pounds  in  gold  in  the  car.  It  was  brought 
over  from  Westerham  by  special  messenger, 
and  reached  your  house  just  before  dinner- 
time to-night.  Question  is,  are  you  going  to 
take  it  quietly,  or  shall  we  have  to  use  force  ?  " 

Hammond  bent  down  and  rolled  one  of 
the  stones  away.  He  was  thinking  furiously. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  come  here  all 
alone  like  this  !     He  could  easily  have  got 


one  of  his  friends  to  accompany  him.  One 
man  of  pluck  now  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand  would  have  been  worth  the  credit  of 
Hannnond's  firm.  If  he  yielded  to  threats, 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  face.  Almost  better 
death  than  a  disaster  like  that.  He  might 
be  lucky  enough  to  get  these  big  boulders 
out  of  the  way,  and,  once  the  road  was  clear 
and  Fate  was  kind,  he  might  make  a  dash  for 
it.  The  engine  was  still  running,  the  money 
was  in  the  car,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see  for 
the  moment,  he  had  only  one  antagonist  to 
deal  with.  The  man  sat  on  the  roadside 
watching  Hammond  until  the  last  of  the 
obstacles  was  cleared  away.  He  could  see 
that  Hammond's  hands  were  cut,  he  could 
see  the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  gain  by  that  ?  " 
he  scoffed.  "  Come,  Mister  Hammond,  the 
game's  up  ! " 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  Hammond  said 
between  his  teeth.  "Do  you  suppose  I've 
got  the  money  in  my  pocket  ?  " 

"  No,  but  it's  in  the  car,  mister.  You  stay 
here  while  I  go  and  find  it.  In  little  leather 
bags,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  road  was  clear  now,  at  any  rate. 
Hammond  made  a  dash  for  the  car  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  brake.  He  felt  a  grip  upon 
his  shoulder.  In  a  blind  rage  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  struck  out  right  and  left.  The  gipsy 
clinched,  and  together  the  pair  rolled  over 
into  the  road,  struggling  and  snarling  like 
dogs.  The  gipsy  was  antagonist  fit  enough 
for  any  athlete  to  tackle,  but  Hammond  was 
fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  fighting 
for  his  home  and  his  honour  and  his  reputa- 
tion. He  shook  off  the  other's  grip  and 
flung  him  violently  on  the  roadside.  He 
turned  to  the  car  again,  filled  with  a  wild 
exultation  and  the  joy  of  victory.  If  he 
could  once  get  the  car  moving,  he  was  safe. 
Then  another  figure  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  shadows,  something  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight,  and  Hammond  rolled  over  in  the 
road,  absolutely  lost  to  his  surroundings. 

He  opened  his  eyes  again  presently, 
wondering  where  he  was  and  what  had 
happened.  His  head  was  racked  with  pain, 
earth  and  sky  and  moon  reeled  before  his 
eyes  in  one  wild  panorama.  What  was  he 
doing  there,  and  what  was  that  warm  fluid 
trickling  down  the  back  of  his  neck  ?  And 
who  were  all  these  people,  and  where  did  they 
come  from  ?  Somebody  was  shouting  some- 
thing shrilly,  but  really  nothing  mattered 
just  at  that  moment.  All  Hammond  wanted 
to  do  was  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  all  about 
it.    But  gradually,  in  spite  of  the  racking 
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pain,  things  became  more  and  more  clear. 
Hammond  found  himself  kneeling  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  car. 
He  saw,  almost  subconsciously,  tliat  the 
locker  nnder  the  seat  was  still  intact.  Up 


impotent  fury.  They  were  hurling  torrents 
of  execrations  in  some  lurid  foreign  tongue 
at  someone  who  appeared  to  be  behind 
Hammond's  shoulders.  He  was  getting  a 
proper  grasp   of  the  situation  now.  He 


to  now,  at  any  rate,  these  ruffians  had  not 
succeeded  in  their  errand. 

Somebody  was  standing  behind  Hammond 
issuing  orders  in  a  shrill,  childish  voice. 
Opposite  her,  a  few  yards  up  the  road, 
were  three  men  and  a  woman.  Hammond 
recognised  his  late  antagonist  by  the  rings  in 
his  ears,  which  was  his  only  method  of 
identification,  for  the  three  men  were  wonder- 
fully alike,  and,  indeed,  the  woman  might 
have  been  a  fourth  man  but  for  her  clothing. 
They  danced  and  gesticulated  wildly.  They 
appeared   to   be    beside   themselves  with 


looked  eagerly  behind  him.  And  there,  as 
a  terrier  might  stand  on  guard  over  her  young, 
was  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl  with  a  mass  of  black 
hair  streaming  wildly  over  her  shoulders. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  red  blouse  and  skirt, 
which  served  to  render  her  picturesque 
beauty  still  more  striking.  Her  slim  legs 
and  feet  were  bare,  and  in  her  hands  she  was 
holding  a  gun.  She  was  handling  it,  too, 
quite  after  the  manner  of  a  master.  It  was 
a  poacher's  gun,  with  a  short  barrel,  the  type 
of  weapon  that  Hammond  had  seen  a  score 
of  times.    A  similar  gun  lay  at  her  feet, 


'  Suddenly  the  foe  conmieTiced 
shouting  and  gesticulating." 


loaded  and  capped,  as  Hammond  did  not  fail 
to  note. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  don't  jou  worry,  mister,"  the  girl 
said.  "  I  heard  what  they  were  saying  last 
night.  Ifthey  hadn't  have  found  it  out,  I 
should  have  come  and  warned  you.  But 
they  tied  my  hands  and  feet  and  kept  me  in 
one  of  the  tents.  I  managed  to  get  away 
just  in  time.  Then  I  came  here  with  the 
guns,  and — well,  that's  all  about  it.  And 
if  they  dare  to  lay  hands  on  you  again,  I'll 
shoot !  Yes,  I  will,  if  they  cut  the  life  out 
of  me  !  " 

"  You're  a  plucky  girl,"  Hammond  said 
admiringly.  But  why  should  you  take  all 
this  trouble  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ask  Sheila,"  the  girl  said  simply. 

Hammond  began  to  wonder  if  he  was 
dreaming  again.  But  that  fine,  lively  pain 
at  the  back  of  his  brain  was  too  keen  for 
that.  But  what  on  earth  could  this  ragged 
wayside  waif  know  of  his  wife  ?  Why 
should  she  speak  of  her  in  this  familiar 
fashion  ?  Still,  the  danger  was  too  acute 
and  vivid  for  the  wasting  of  time  on 
problems  like  these.  There  were  three 
desperate  men  in  front,  ready  for  anything, 


not  even  short  of  murder,  now  that  their 
batteries  were  unmasked,  and  others  might 
come  up  at  any  moment.  Hammond  did  not 
fail  to  grasp  the  position.  These  people  would 
kill  him  now  if  they  got  the  chance.  They 
would  probably  kill  the  girl,  too.  Once  that 
was  done,  and  the  car  got  out  of  the  way, 
the  tragedy  might  remain  a  mystery  for  all 
time.  More  than  one  man  knew  that  the 
firm  stood  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  they 
would  assume,  naturally  enough,  that  Chris 
Hammond  had  fled  abroad  with  all  the 
money  he  could  scrape  together,  rather  than 
face  his  creditors.  Probably  no  search  would 
even  be  made  for  him.  And  here  he  was, 
on  a  lonely  road,  ten  miles  from  anywhere, 
with  nothing  between  him  and  certain 
death  beyond  a  slip  of  a  girl  and  two 
charges  in  a  pair  of  ancient  shot-guns. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  took  this  risk,"  Hammond 
said.  "  It  doesn't  so  much  matter  about 
myself — I've  faced  death  too  often  to  be 
afraid  of  it — but  you  are  over-young  to 
die." 

I  did  it  for  Sheila,"  the  girl  said. 
It  was  very  strange  to  hear  this  out  in  the 
open  country,  face  to  face  with  a  terrible 
peril — to  hear  the  girl  speak  as  if  she  and 
Sheila  Hammond  were  lifelong  friends.  The 
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jabbering  and  gesticulating  down  the  road 
had  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  ruffians  were  planning  some  new 
method  of  attack.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps, 
that  they  could  only  advance  towards  the 
car,  for  the  high  cliffs  on  both  sides  prevented 
any  onslaught  from  the  rear.  Suddenly  the 
foe  commenced  shouting  and  gesticulating ; 
then  they  came  with  a  swift  dash.  Hammond 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  reached  down  for 
the  other  gun.  He  saw  the  girl's  weapon  go 
like  a  flash  to  her  shoulder,  there  was  a  loud 
report,  and  (5ne  of  the  men  dropped  by  the 
way,  his  right  arm  hanging  helplessly  by  his 
side.  It  was  all  bravely  and  magnificently 
done,  but  Hammond  did  not  fail  to  realise 
tha  fact  that  only  one  shot  remained  now 
between  himself  and  a  certainty  of  absolute 
defeat. 

"  That  was  bravely  and  magnificently 
done,"  he  said.  "  But  we  shall  have  to  be 
careful.  I  ought  to  have  a  revolver 
somewhere  in  the  car.  Once  I  can  show 
them  that,  we  shall  be  free.  I  suppose  you 
can  keep  them  off  a  few  minutes  longer." 

The  girl  showed  her  teeth  in  a  flashing 
smile. 

"  They  won't  want  any  more  for  a  bit," 
she  said.    "  Better  get  your  revolver." 

Hammond  came  back  from  the  car  white 
and  savage.  The  revolver  was  not  there. 
It  might  have  been  snatched  from  its  place 
when  he  was  lying  unconscious  in  the  road, 
or  it  might  have  been  stolen  earlier  in  the 
day.  As  these  people  had  laid  their  plans 
so  carefully,  the  latter  was  more  probable. 
Anyway,  the  fact  remained  that  the  weapon 
was  gone,  and  the  situation  stood  un- 
changed. Hammond  caught  his  teeth 
between  his  lips.  He  was  savagely  set  upon 
getting  away  now.  Dimly  he  began  to  see 
an  avenue  of  escape  opening  out  before 
him. 

"  Jump  in  the  car,"  he  whispered. 
"  Jump  in,  and  I'll  set  her  going.  We'll 
make  a  dash  and  go  clean  through  them." 

He  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  his 
companion  obeyed  him  or  not.  That  she 
was  behind  him  he  took  for  granted.  Then 
the  car  gathered  way,  until  Hammond  was 
nearly  over  the  men  who  barred  his  progress. 
The  car  swayed  perilously  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  second  later  the  danger  was 
past.  Bat  Hammond's  triumph  was  short- 
lived. He  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  to  find 
that  the  girl  was  not  there.  He  heard  a  report 
and  saw  the  flash  of  a  gun  ;  then  in  the 
moonlight  he  could  make  out  the  figure  of 
the  girl  dashing  at  full  speed  across  the 


moor.  He  could  also  see  two  figures  in  hot 
pursuit. 

"  I  can't  leave  her  like  that,"  he  told 
himself.  "  Dash  it  all,  I  should  be  little 
less  than  a  murderer  if  I  did  !  Here  goes, 
whatever  the  consequence  is  !  " 

He  steered  the  car  across  the  moorland, 
praying  that  nothing  might  happen  to  check 
him  now.  The  car  bumped  and  thrashed 
over  the  heather.  The  girl  was  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  now.  There  was  just  time  to 
pull  up  as  she  passed,  and  lift  her,  panting 
and  breathless,  into  the  seat  by  Hammond's 
side.  She  lay  almost  unconscious,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  whilst  Hammond  carefully 
picked  his  way  back  to  the  high-road  again. 
The  danger  was  past  and  done  now,  the 
figures  of  the  gipsies  had  receded  into  the 
background,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Sedgely  lay  ahead. 

"  We  shall  be  back  home  in  a  couple  of 
hours,"  Hammond  said.  "But  I  think  it 
would  be  prudent  to  take  the  lower  road  on 
our  return.  Don't  you  worry  about  those 
people.  They're  never  likely  to  trouble  you 
again.  And  your  welfare  will  be  my  concern 
in  the  future.  You're  the  bravest  girl  I 
ever  met." 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  the  car  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Hammond's  house.  The  light  was  still 
burning  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  Sheila 
Hammond,  with  a  white,  anxious  face,  came 
to  the  door. 

"I've  been  most  terribly  alarmed  about 
you,  Chris,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  something  had  happened 
to  you.    But  who  is  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  something  very  nearly  did  happen 
to  me,"  Hammond  said.  "  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  this  child  here,  I  very  much  doubt  if  I 
should  have  got  home  again  ;  and,  even  if 
I  had,  it  would  have  been  our  home  for  very 
little  longer." 

"Why,  it's  Karma,"  Sheila  Hammond 
cried — "  little  Karma,  who  was  in  hospital 
here  so  long  with  a  broken  leg  ! " 

"She  was  very  good  to  me,"  Karma 
explained.  "  I  got  hurt  in  the  winter,  and 
my  people  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  me, 
so  they  sent  me  to  the  hospital  here.  And 
Sheila  used  to  come  and  see  me  every  day. 
She  was  so  good  to  me." 

"  It  was  when  you  were  in  Austria  all 
that  time,  Chris,"  Sheila  smiled.  "  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  anytliing  about  it.  When  Karma 
got  better,  I  wanted  her  to  stay  witli  me 
altogether." 

Karma  shook  her  head  almost  sorrowfully. 
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"  I  couldn't  do  it,"  she  said — "  at  least, 
not  for  long.  I  loved  Sheila  because  she's 
one  of  us.  Directly  she  came  to  see  me  in 
the  hospital,  I  knew  she  was  one  of  us.  We 
wander  about  all  over  the  world,  'and  we 
speak  all  sorts  of  languages,  but  when  we 
meet,  even  when  we  cannot  understand  one 
another,  we  know  the  Ziiigari.  And  Sheila 
told  me  that  there  was  a  time,  years  ago, 
when  she  wandered  about  the  woods  bare- 
footed as  I  am  now.  And  she  told  me  how 
you  met  her  and  made  her  love  you,  and 
how,  because  she  loved  you,  too,  she  went 
to  school  and  tried  to  forget  all  about  the 
woods  and  the  fields.    Oh,  I  understand  !  " 

This  is  all  very  amazing,"  Hammond 
said.  "  Sheila,  do  you  ever  feel  inclined  to 
go  back  to  it  again  ?  " 

Sheila  looked  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  often  and  often  !  "  she  said.  "  I  wake 
up  in  the  night,  and  the  longing  comes  upon 
me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  can  see  in 
the  night  like  a  cat  ?  Well,  I  can.  And  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  it  was  very  bad 
at  first.  Sometimes  it  was  dreadful — before 
the  boy  came.    And  now  it's  quite  different." 

"  Well,  this  has  been  a  day  to  remember," 
Hammond  said.  "  Now  take  that  child  in 
the  dining-room  and  give  her  something  to 
eat  while  I  put  the  car  away,  and  then  I'll 
come  back  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
are  going  to  have  your  way  as  far  as  Karma 
is  concerned,  for  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine 
if  she  ever  leaves  us  again.  You  little  know 
what  she  has  done  for  us  to-night." 

Sheila  sat  listening  to  the  story  presently. 
It  was  all  very  strange  and  very  wonderful. 
Karma  sat  there,  not  in  the  least  elated,  not 
in  the  least  like  one  who  has  done  something 
out  of  the  common,  and  not  in  the  least 
impressed  by  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  her 
surroundings. 

"  Mean  you  want  me  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 
she  asked.    "  Always  ?  " 

"  As  long  as  you  hke,"  Sheila  smiled.  "  I 
want  you  to  remain  and  be  our  adopted 
daughter.  You  shall  have  pretty  dresses  to 
wear  and  good  food  to  eat,  and  you  shall  go 
to  school  and  become  a  line  lady  like  I  am." 

Karma  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  There 
was  something  appealing  in  the  neat,  sweet- 
scented  bedroom  in  which  she  presently 
found  herself  ;  but,  all  the  same,  there  was 
an  eager  alertness  in  her  eyes  and  a 
suggestion  of  being  on  the  defensive,  as  one 
sees  in  the  actions  of  a  dog  in  a  strange 
house  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  should  love  to  be  with  you,  for  some 
things,"  she  whispered,  "because  you  are 


very  good  to  me.    And  I'll  try  hard.  Sheila. 

And  if  I  happen  to  break  away  " 

Sheila  bent  over  and  kissed  the  quivering 
lips. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  quite  understand,"  she 
said.  "I  have  been  through  it  scores  of 
times  myself.  Now,  good  night,  and  don't 
forget  that  I  am  your  friend,  now  and 
always." 

It  was  the  fifth  day  before  the  child  was 
missing.  She  had  left,  apparently,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  the  break  of  day.  She 
had  taken  nothing  with  her  besides  the 
scarlet  blouse  and  skirt  in  which  she  had 
arrived.  Even  the  boots  and  stockings  were 
laid  neatly  on  her  bed,  and  with  them  a 
little  ill-spelt  note,  asking  forgiveness  and 
telling  them,  in  simple  language,  that  the 
fields  and  the  birds  were  calling,  and  that 
there  was  something  that  made  her  obey. 
It  was  a  genuine  grief  enough  to  Sheila,  but 
it  had  been  nothing  more  than  she  had 
expected. 

"  I  knew  it  was  no  use,"  she  told  Hammond. 
"  It  is  rarely  that  one  of  us  breaks  away  from 
the  wild  like  I  did,  and  I'm  not  really  cured, 
even  now." 

"  It  is  disappointing,  though,"  Hammond 
said.  I  only  hope  the  poor  cliild  hasn't 
fallen  in  the  hands  of  those  people  again. 
If  she  does,  they  will  kill  her,  to  a  certainty. 
I'm  going  out  in  the  car  to  see  what  I 
can  do." 

But  a  month  elapsed  before  they  heard  of 
Karma  again,  and  then  indirectly  through 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  A  gipsy  child 
had  been  found  seriously  injured  by  the 
roadside,  and  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  at  Slagborough.  She  had  refused 
to  give  any  account  of  herself  or  to  say  to 
what  her  accident  was  due.  Hammond 
passed  the  paper  across  to  his  wife  at 
breakfast- time,  and  went  off  without  another 
word  to  get  the  car.  They  found  Karma 
very  still  and  very  white,  lying  in  a  hospital 
bed.  Her  head  was  bandaged,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  luxuriant  black  hair  had  been  cut 
away.  Sheila  glanced  at  the  nurse,  who 
shook  her  head. 

It  needed  no  knowledge  of  surgery  to  see 
that  Karma's  end  was  near  at  hand.  The 
wound  and  the  shock  to  the  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  exposure,  had  done  its  work. 
Sheila  leaned  over  the  bed  and  kissed  the 
child  tenderly. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened,"  she  asked. 

Karma  smiled  up  in  return,  but  there 
was  a  certain  suggestion  of  defiance  in  her 
black  eyes. 
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"  It  was  an  accident,"  she  said.  "  I  love 
you,  and  I  would  die  for  you  ;  but,  if  it's 
the  last  word  I  ever  say,  it  was  an  accident. 
Don't  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  anybody 
hurt  me  on  purpose,  because  I  know  more 
about  it  than  anybody  else,  and  I  say  it  was 
an  accident.  And  when  I'm  dead,  and 
people  speak  to  you  about  it,  you  are  not  to 
forget  what  I'm  telling  you  now." 

It's  all  very  distressing  and  very  sad," 
Hammond  said,  as  he  and  his  wife  left  the 
hospital  an  hour  later.  "  I  should  like  to 
believe  the  child,  but  I  can't.    Some  blind. 


irresistible  impulse  must  have  taken  her 
back  to  her  own  people,  and  one  of  those 
blackguards  must  have  attacked  her.  They 
probably  left  her  by  the  roadside,  thinking 
that  she  was  dead.  It  makes  one's  blood 
boil  to  think  about  it.  And  what  can  one 
do?" 

"  Nothing,"  Sheila  said  tearfully.  "  You'll 
never  get  her  to  say  anything  else.  She's 
loyal  to  the  blood  to  the  core.  She  will 
die  as  she  has  lived,  and  the  secret  will  die 
with  her." 

And  Sheila's  words  proved  true. 


THE  COURIER. 


By  W.  OUTRAM  TRISTRAM, 

Author  of  "  The  Red  Lamp;'  "  Coaching  Dajjs  and  Coaching  Ways,''  etc. 


E  N  R  Y  THE 
EIGHTH'S  Yicar- 
General  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs 
stood  at  one  of 
the  windows  of 
Greenwich  Palace, 
on  a  bright  April 
morning  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord 
1540,  biting  his 
nails.  This  was  a  habit  of  which  Thomas 
Cromwell  had  vainly  tried  to  break  himself, 
not  because  it  was  an  unseemly  one,  ill  suited 
to  a  man  of  his  state  and  dignity,  but  because 
he  had  heard  from  some  of  his  hundred  spies 
that  some  of  his  hundreds  of  enemies  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  he  bit  his 
nails,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation. 
Cromwell,  therefore,  only  permitted  himself 
this  ungraceful  habit  in  private,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  face  of  the  most  imminent 
danger  confronted  him  that  he  practised  the 
habib  then.  But  on  this  April  morning  of 
1540  he  stood  looking  at  the  Thames  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  Greenwich  Palace, 
biting  his  nails  viciously. 

It  was  not  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  at  the  moment  thinking, 
nor  was  it  from  his  past  activity  in  religion 
til  at  he  saw  staring  him  in  the  face,  as  if  it 
were  some  balef  □!  apparition  starting  out  of 
the  shining  Thames  and  taking  bodily  form, 
the  presence  of  deadly  danger.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  ecclesiastical  matters  at  all. 
He  was  intently  thinking  of  a  certain  portrait 
of  a  German  princess.  He  had  commissioned 
Hans  Holbein  to  paint  this  portrait,  and  not 
to  paint  it  to  the  life.  Nor  had  the  great 
German  artist  ever  flown  so  flagrantly  in  the 
face  of  Nature  and  truth  as  when,  by  the 
magic  of  his  brush,  he  had  turned  a  coarse, 
fat,  plain-faced  German  woman  into  a  Court 
beauty,  and  painted  under  the  picture  the 
name  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Still  staring  at 
the  river  with  an  introspective  gaze  which 
saw  nothing  of  its  sparkling  and  animated 
hfe,  Cromwell  saw  in  the  mind's  eye  every 
detail  of  an  incident  which,  commonplace  as 
at  the  time  it  seemed,  he  knew  now  might 
be  fraught  with  portentous  issues.    He  saw 


once  more  the  private  view  of  that  lying 
canvas  in  the  royal  closet,  heard  again  the 
royal  exclamation  of  rapture  which  fell  from 
Henry  the  Eighth's  slobbering  lips,  as  he 
gazed  at  that  exquisite  presentment  of 
beauty  soon  to  be  his  fourth  wife,  Holbein 
standing,  with  grave  face  half  averted,  by  the 
side  of  his  own  lying  masterpiece,  looking  at 
Cromwell,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  this 
dubious  commission  which  had  achieved  such 
a  perilous  success.  Cromwell  had  promised 
to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  whatever 
measure  of  wrath  should  fall  in  the  moment 
of  discovery  from  a  married  and  a  grossly 
deluded  king. 

It  was  the  calculation  of  the  measure  of 
that  royal  wrath,  and  of  the  exact  form  it 
would  be  likely  to  take,  which  caused 
Cromwell  to  stand  looking  at  the  Thames 
and  biting  his  nails  viciously.  Those  were 
rough  days  in  Merrie  England.  Heads  leapt 
from  shoulders  at  the  least  sign  of  a  startled 
tyrant's  fear  or  displeasure.  A  Bill  of 
Attainder  had  been  introduced  by  Cromwell 
himself  which  had  greatly  facilitated  this 
agreeable  process.  Was  this  Bill,  which  had 
been  written  large  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
Statute  Books  of  England,  at  all  likely  to 
recoil  on  his  own  head  ?  The  issue  entirely 
depended  on  the  exact  measure  of  a  king's 
disappointment.  From  the  hundreds  of 
spies,  who  listened  at  the  hearths  of  roadside 
ale-houses  equally  as  at  the  tapestried 
entrances  of  royal  doors,  Cromwell  had  learnt 
for  a  certainty  that  Henry  the  Eighth  bad 
resolved  to  take  his  first  view  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  on  the  next  day,  as  she  entered  the 
courtyard  of  ^*The  Three  Crowns"  inn  at 
Rochester,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  take 
that  first  view  of  his  future  wife  in  disguise. 
Having  learnt  the  full  details  of  this  intended 
act  of  kingly  subtlety,  Cromwell  had  pre- 
pared full  measures  to  counteract  it,  or, 
at  all  events,  fully  to  gauge  its  results.  On 
the  extent  of  the  King's  disappointment 
depended,  Cromwell  felt,  either  a  royal 
rebuke  or  the  fall  of  his  own  head  on  the 
bloodstained  block  on  Tower  Hill.  It  was 
vital  for  him  to  have  the  first  report,  and 
at  .all  hazards,  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  first 
impression  of  Anne  of  Cleves. 
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Yicar-General  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  as 
he  was,  Cromweirs  heart  was  steeled  against 
pity.  Moonstruck  nun,  raving  monk,  belted 
earl,  alike  went  to  the  stake  or  the  block  if 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  safety  or 
his  remorseless  purpose.  Of  what  value  in 
his  eyes,  then,  was  the  life  of  a  faithful  and 
trusted  courier  ? 

He  stamped  his  foot  three  times  on  the 
floor.  A  sepulchral-looking  man  dressed  in 
black  appeared  at  a  tapestried  entrance.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  buried  alive  and 
dug  up  at  the  vital  moment,  and  had  lost  all 
semblance  to  humanity,  including  a  voice 
which  he  had  not  attempted  to  use. 

Neither  did  the  Yicar-General  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs  use  his.  He  simply  made  a 
slow  circular  motion  with  his  right  fore- 
finger.  The  man  in  black  bowed  and  retired. 

For  the  sake  of  these  grave  affairs  of  State, 
a  humble  love  episode  was  at  once  interrupted. 

II. 

The  interruption  came  in  the  sound  of  a 
voice  as  of  one  speaking  from  tlie  tomb  these 
four  simple  words — 

*'  Master  Cromwell  needs  you." 

The  words  were  spoken  through  an  open 
window^  of  a  house  on  Bankside,  now  Soutli- 
wark,  and  they  caused  consternation.  A  tall, 
dark-haired  man  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age  sprang  from  a  couch  where  he  had  been 
sitting  with  a  pretty  girl,  whom  he  had  long 
courted  and  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been 
married  within  the  week.  The  young  man's 
name  was  Leonard  Marsham.  From  his 
physique  he  seemed  capable  of  throwing 
three  or  four  able-bodied  men  out  of 
the  window  through  which  he  had  been 
spoken  to.  But  he  trembled  at  that  message, 
borne  in  sepulchral  tones  on  the  clear  April 
air,  trembled  like  a  leaf,  though  he  had  been 
for  years  in  Cromwell's  secret  service,  and 
had  never  known  what  fear  was  yet.  But 
bethought  that  he  had  left  that  dangerous 
past  behind  him  with  a  full  pension,  and 
.he  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  happy 
marriage  in  the  immediate  future.  In  a 
moment  he  had  been  recalled  to  take  perilous 
part  in  a  service  which  had  taken  England 
by  the  throat — in  a  vast  system  of  espionage 
which  gave  every  man,  woman,  and  child  the 
idea  that  an  adder  was  lurking  under  every 
hearthstone,  and  that  behind  the  doors  even 
of  the  humblest  cottages  sinister  ears  were 
listening.  liconard  left  his  pretty  sweet- 
heart trembling  on  the  couch,  and  went  to 
the  window  overlooking  the  Thames,  through 
which  the  ominous  summons  had  sounded. 


He  saw  no  sign  of  the  man  who  had  spoken 
to  him. 

"  Does  Master  Cromwell  truly  need  me  ? " 
he  asked. 

The  silence  answered  him. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  to  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  going  to  be  married  within 
the  week. 

"Whither,  Leonard  ?"  she  cried,  her  fine 
eyes  filling  with  the  tears  of  fear. 

"I  do  not  well  wist,"  the  young  man 
answered  grimly.  He  drew  his  rapier  from 
his  sheath,  looked  at  its  keen  point  and 
double  edge  approvingly,  returned  it,  and 
took  what  he  thoroughly  believed  to  be  a 
last  farewell  of  his  sweetheart. 

"  God  be  with  you  and  keep  you  safe ! "  he 
said,  kissing  her  fondly.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  whither  I  am  going,  less  of  when  I  may 
return.  Eemember  me  as  your  true  lover 
always." 

He  put  his  cap  and  cloak  on  and  went 
down  to  the  river-bank.  Not  more  than 
twenty  yards  down  the  stream,  he  at  once 
saw  a  boat  lying,  manned  by  two  rowers  who 
seemed  to  be  listlessly  looking  about  for  a 
fare,  and  not  to  be  caring  much  if  they  never 
got  one.  Leonard  hailed  these  two  aquatic 
philosophers,  and  for  some  time  he  hailed 
them  in  vain.  But  when  presently,  attracted 
by  his  shouts,  which  had  begun  to  be 
stentorian,  rivals  began  to  appear  upon  the 
scene,  the  two  men  first  hailed  drew  up  to 
tlie  river-bank.  The  man  rowing  at  what 
Ave  now  call  the  stroke  thwart  asked  Leonard 
where  he  wanted  to  go. 

"  To  Greenwich,"  said  Leonard,  jumping 
into  the  boat,  "  and  as  quickly  as  your 
strength  and  the  tide  may  take  us." 

The  men  started  to  row  in  such  a  leisurely 
manner,  and  so  immediately  after  injunctions 
for  express  speed,  that  the  courier  roused 
himself  from  a  lover's  reverie  and  began  to 
look  at  them  keenly. 

The  man  rowing  in  the  bows  of  the  boat 
at  once  fixed  his  attention.  He  was  a  thick- 
set fellow,  and  wore  his  Tudor  cap  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes.  His  dress  was  that  of 
an  ordinary  Thames  waterman  of  the  day. 
But  presently  something  about  the  man 
struck  Leonard  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
mistrust.  Spies  are  always  suspicious,  and 
Oromw^ell's  spy  and  courier  noticed  that  one 
of  the  man's  large  hands  was  whiter  than  the 
other.  Had  it  not  been  sufficiently  stained 
to  disguise  a  concealed  personality  ?  Were 
the  footsteps  of  a  journey  still  unknown 
already  being  followed  ?  Instantly  the 
courier's  memory  w:ent  back  through  the 


Leonard  left  his  pretty  sweetheart  trembling  on  the  couch,  and  went  to  the  window  overlooking  the  Thames." 
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long  lengths  of  a  haunted  and  danger-beset 
life. 

But  whose  was  the  personality  among  the 
many  Avho  thronged  like  menacing  ghosts 
through  the  courier's  memory  which  this 
burly  Thames  waterman  recalled  ?  The 
menace  in  the  air,  already  faintly  felt,  grew 
deeper  as  Leonard  hastily  reviewed  certain 
episodes  in  a  dark  and  a  dangerous  past. 
Certain  whispered  conferences  by  the  fading 
fires  of  lonely  wayside  inns  sounded  again  in 
his  ears.  A  strange  rumour  had  reached  the 
ears  of  yokels,  drinking  their  ale.  A  village 
politician,  little  knowing  in  whose  company 
he  was  speaking,  had  heard,  "  aye,  and  on  the 
best  authority,"  that  someone  greater  even 
than  Cromwell — "  never  mind  who  it  was  " — 
was  busying  himself  secretly  and  personally 
in  that  all-powerful  minister's  matters.  In 
this  connection  the  sage  who  was  talking 
had  heard  of  strange  experiences.  Item. 
A  heart-quaking  voice  had  suddenly  leaped 
from  the  lips  of  a  burly  man  who  had  kept 
his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes  all  the 
evening,  but  who  up  to  the  moment  had 
only  spoken  as  gently  as  a  cooing  dove. 
What  did  they  tl\ink  of  that  ?  Leonard 
next  recalled  a  pedlar  who  had  a  somewhat 
similar  tale  to  tell.  A  burly-figured  man 
who  had  been  carousing  cordially  at  an  ale- 
house on  the  lonely  Berkshire  moors  had 
suddenly  pushed  back  a  bonnet  that  had  been 
drawn  down  over  broad  brows,  and  had 
revealed  two  long,  narrow  slits  of  eyes  that 
looked  boldly  on  all,  and  which  England 
knew  and  abased  herself  before.  A  mincing 
gait,  moreover,  which  nobody  in  the  company 
had  thought  assumed,  had  been  thrown  off 
in  a  moment  of  forge tfulness  or  wine,  and  lo  ! 
such  an  ominous  and  royal  straddle  as  recalled 
King  Hal  himself  !  Nero,  as  Leonard  knew, 
had  rioted  through  Rome's  darkling  streets, 
disguised  and  bent  on  buffoonery.  Was  it 
possible  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  taken 
upon  his  broad  shoulders  some  such  similar 
but  more  significant  task  ?  Cromwell's 
power  was  suspected  of  being  on  the  wane. 
His  agents  as  well  as  himself  had  recently 
over  and  over  again  found  their  most  secret 
discoveries  discounted.  Leonard  Marsham 
shuddered  at  these  ominous  memories,  drew 
his  cloak  round  him,  and  turned  his  eyes  on 
his  surroundings. 

They  were  in  the  highest  degree  noble. 
The  fading  fires  of  the  sunset  bronzed 
London's  silent  highway.  The  steeple  of 
Paul's,  standing  out  agaiust  the  clear  sky, 
pointed  a  graceful  finger  heavenwards.  On 
the  river's  bank,  and  almost  under  the  shadow 


of  the  great  cathedral,  festal  lights  began  to 
twinkle  from  the  windows  of  "  The  Three 
Cranes,"  then,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  the  topping  tavern  of  the  town. 
The  supping  select  were  beginning  to 
congregate  at  that  far-famed  resort.  Fleets 
of  white  swans,  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and 
the  wonder  of  foreigners,  sailed  the  majestic 
Thames  on  all  sides,  looking  ghostly  in  the 
spring  twilight.  The  bells  that  beat  the  hour 
seemed  to  tell  the  time  of  some  infinitely 
distant  land.  Magic  was  in  the  air.  The 
courier,  embarked  as  he  was  on  a  journey 
which  might  cost  him  his  life,  sat  entranced. 

His  review  of  these  beautiful  surroundings 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  what  seemed  a 
commonplace  incident  —  the  oarsmen  had 
stopped  rowing.  Supposing  that  the  two 
might  be  admiring  the  view  of  Tudor 
London  under  a  fine  sunset,  Leonard  turned 
his  eyes  upon  them  and  found  that  they  were 
admiring  himself,  and  not  in  a  way  which 
appealed  to  his  gratitude.  Cromwell's  spy 
and  courier  knew  well  that  covert  look  which 
conceals  the  glance  of  the  detective.  In  the 
burly  man  with  the  black,  spade-shaped  beard, 
this  undesirable  phenomenon  was  especially 
noticeable.  Though  the  fellow's  bonnet  was 
drawn  down  to  his  eyebrows,  there  came  from 
under  them  an  impression  of  two  narrow 
slits  of  eyes  which  recalled  certain  recent  and 
ominous  reminiscences. 

"  Row  me  ashore,"  said  Leonard  suddenly. 

"You  told  us  but  now  that  you  were 
Greenwich  bound,"  said  the  fellow,  in  mincing 
tones  not  generally  attained  to  by  dwellers 
on  Bankside. 

"  I  am  bound,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Leonard, 
speaking  quietly,  "  but  to  one  place,  and 
that  is  the  place  where  I  wish  to  go  to. 
Row  me  ashore,  and  quickly." 

A  significant  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
sword-hilt  lent  impetus  to  a  pair  of  oars,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Leonard  found  himself  dis- 
embarking at  the  then  picturesque  village  of 
Deptford,  which  at  the  moment  he  was  not 
in  the  least  anxious  to  see.  He  paid  the 
watermen  a  liberal  fare,  which  they  received 
with  palms  outstretched  but  with  heads 
averted.  Then  he  hurried  to  the  nearest 
posting-house.  Cromwell's  couriers  could 
not  afford  to  be  late. 

Through  narrow  streets,  in  which  pedlars 
were  bawling  their  wares,  and  seamen  were 
venting  their  newest  oaths,  and  adventures 
equally  new  but  even  more  astounding, 
Leonard  passed  swiftly,  but  with  the  memory 
of  that  boatman  with  the  black,  spade-shaped 
beard  burning  in  his  brain.    On  arriving  at 
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the  posting-house,  he  was  told  by  a  landlord 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  roused 
suddenly  out  of  a  sleep,  that  neither  for  love 
nor  money  could  he  be  accommodated  with 
a  horse.  A  sign  was  made.  The  landlord 
opened  his  eyes  wider  than  they  had  been 
opened  since  he  was  born,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  would  take  to  saddle  any  horse 
whatsoever,  Leonard  was  on  the  back  of  a 
superb  jennet,  galloping  to  Greenwich. 

He  was  shown  instantly  into  his  master's 
presence.  Cromwell  was  still  standing  at  the 
window  overlooking  the  Thames,  but  he  was 
not  now  biting  his  nails.  As  has  been 
noticed  before,  he  reserved  this  exercise  for 
private  moments  of  perplexity,  and  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  silent  entrance  of  his 
courier,  though  he  showed  not  the  faintest 
sign  of  the  knowledge.  With  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  he  stood  looking  out  upon  the 
river,  now  no  longer  shining  under  the 
afternoon's  sun,  but  reflecting  the  fading 
colours  of  an  April  sunset.  Presently  the 
great  statesman  turned  his  eyes  heaven- 
wards. He  was  not,  however,  seeking  help 
from  his  difficulties  from  that  celestial 
,  quarter,  as  a  Yicar-General  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  be  doing.  Nor  was  he  admiring  the 
dying  splendours  of  the  evening  sky.  Far 
beyond  its  rich  livery  of  azure,  rose,  and 
pale  gold,  he  saw  the  hand  of  a  great 
political  combination  beckoning.  And  also, 
as  a  fatal  bar  to  that  political  combination's 
success,  irrefutably  blocking  the  way,  he 
saw  through  the  sunset  the  misrepresent- 
ing portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  On  her 
marriage  with  the  King  the  success  of  the 
man's  final  and  most  profound  political  move 
absolutely  depended.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
despotically  elective  in  love  affairs,  would  see 
the  plain-looking  original  of  the  lying 
portrait  to-morrow.  Urgency  called  aloud 
that  Cromwell  should  have  the  first  news  of 
the  exact  measure  of  the  King's  certain  dis- 
appointment. Death  might  have  to  do  with 
the  least  delay  in  the  delivery  of  this  news. 
Possessed  of  the  real  facts,  and  absolutely  at 
first  hand,  Cromwell  had  still  a  faint  hope 
that  cunning  and  diplomacy  might  yet  save 
his  head. 

"  Gillyflowers  blow,  doubtless,  as  usual  in 
the  fields  behind  Bankside?"  Such  were 
the  first  words  he  spoke  to  his  messenger  of 
life  and  death,  continuing,  as  he  spoke,  to 
look  pleasantly  at  the  sky. 

"  They  do,"  said  Leonard. 

"I  am  grieved  to  have  called  you  from 
the  arms  of  your  sweetheart." 


"  Under  all  conditions  I  am  ready  for 
your  service.  You  see  me  booted  and 
spurred." 

"  You  will  be  better  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  go  for  this  once  on  no  perilous  errand." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  from  the  window 
and  showed  Leonard  the  face  that  had  not 
been  seen  by  him  for  three  years.  The 
storms  of  State  had  not  altered  it  much,  nor 
had  the  sturdy  frame  of  the  man  bowed  one 
whit  under  the  stress  of  great  political  issues. 
There  stood  once  more  before  the  courier's 
eyes  the  tbick-set  man  of  five  feet  five  in 
height,  with  square  face  clean  shaven,  and 
jaw  noticeably  massive.  The  eyes  were  not 
noticeable,  since  from  motive  or  short  sight 
their  owner  kept  them  generally  half  closed. 
They  were  eyes  which  lay  in  ambush. 
Cromwell  was  dressed  shabbily.  From  a 
belt  which  carried  no  sword,  two  books 
hung,  one  on  the  right  side  and  the  other 
on  the  left.  The  book  which  hung  from  the 
right  side  w^as  the  New  Testament.  The 
book  which  hung  from  the  left  side  was 
Machiavelli's  "  Advice  to  Princes  "  as  how 
best  to  hoodwink  their  subjects.  Cromwell 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  these  two 
books  alternately  and  ostentatiously  in 
public  places.  With  their  dual  help  he  bad 
succeeded  in  hoodwinking  everybody. 

Leonard  Marsham  looked  at  the  man,  at 
last  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  enigmatical  figures  in 
history,  with  an  admiration  in  which  fear 
mingled.  He  waited  for  some  time  for  the 
great  man  to  speak.  But  when  Cromwell 
had  stood  silent  for  a  good  while,  with  hands 
clasped  behind  him  and  eyes  cast  upon  the 
floor,  the  courier  ventured  to  say  that  he  was 
present  and  awaiting  a  master's  orders. 

After  another  long  pause,  and  still  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  Cromwell  said 
casually — 

"  How  cam'st  thou  hither  ?  " 

"  The  best  of  roadsters  still  steams  m  the 
stable,"  Leonard  replied. 

Flurried  by  the  august  presence  in  which 
he  stood,  he  had  forgotten  his  experiences 
with  the  two  watermen  who  had  eyed  him 
so  keenly  and  who  had  disembarked  him  at 
Deptford. 

Cromwell  raised  his  eyebrows  for  the  first 
time,  and  from  under  them  a  glance  from 
two  black  eyes  flamed  like  a  fire. 

Does  this  marvellous  roadster  that  still 
steams  in  the  stable  swim  as  well  as  gallop  ?  " 
he  asked. 

The  look  which  accompanied  this  question 
was  enough  to  give  the  most  intrepid  courier 
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pause.  The  question  itself  was  put  in  the 
tone  of  a  casual,  even  an  indifferent,  inquiry. 
But  if  an  abyss  had  yawned  suddenly  under 
his  feet,  Leonard  could  not  have  been  more 
awed  at  the  question.  Did  it  not,  as  far  as 
secret  information  went,  spell  omniscience  ? 
What  resources  of  secret  service  did  not  this 
minister  hold  in  his  hand  who  could  thus  set 
spies  to  spy  upon  spies,  and  even  to  anticipate 
their  secret  information  ? 

"  I  came  only  part  of  the  way  by  water," 
Leonard  said  hesitatingly,  in  the  tones  of  a 
criminal  caught  in  a  verbal  trap,  "  but  the 
watermen  were  unruly." 

"  It  is  their  wont,"  said  Cromwell,  and 
began  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

Presently,  staying  his  leisurely  walk  and 
speaking  slowly,  with  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
ground,  Cromwell  said — 

"  The  matter  I  am  now  about  to  put  into 
your  hands  is  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous 
in  the  world.  Go  to  'The  Three  Crowns' 
hostelry  at  Kochester.  You  will  find  a  fitting 
horse  saddled  for  you  in  the  stables  below. 
He  is  a  fleet  one,  and  your  quick  return  on 
him  from  Kochester  to  me  is  a  matter  of  " 
— he  paused,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  words  on  his  lips — "  well,  shall  we  say 
of  moment  ?  " 

He  began  his  leisurely  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  again,  and  seemed  disposed  to  say 
no  more.  Leonard  at  last  had  to  put 
another  question  to  this  sphinx  pacing  a 
palace  floor  in  Tudor  dress. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  when  I  reach  '  The 
Three  Crowns  '  at  Kochester  ?  " 

A  very  simple  answer  came  at  once  in 
casual  tones.  "  Say  to  the  host,  when  fitting 
opportunity  offers  itself,  these  eight  simple 
yet  sacred  words  " — here  he  handled  the 
''New  Testament  which  hung  by  his  side 
devotionally,  and  added  :  " '  Kender  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.'  Here  is 
a  small  bag  of  gold  for  you.  Get  to  horse, 
and  be  assured  that  I  send  you,  for  this 
once,  on  no  perilous  errand." 

He  stopped  in  his  walk,  sniffed,  and  turned 
his  eyes  up. 

But  the  man  in  whose  presence  he  stood, 
who  had  been  his  secret  servant  for  years, 
and  who  knew  his  master's  every  movement 
well,  stout-hearted  as  he  was,  trembled  at 
that  sign.  The  upturned  eyes  of  Cromwell 
signalled  dissimulation,  and  dissimulation  in 
the  deepest  degree. 

"  I  am  ready  to  depart,"  said  Leonard, 
"but  may  I  venture,  before  setting  out  on 
this  journey  with  no  peril  iu  it,  to  ask  yoa 
one  humble  question  ?  '  • 


"  I  am  a  humble  man  myself,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  and  any  man  may  ask  me  auy 
question  which  he  pleases,  humble  or  other- 
wise.   Your  question,  courier  mine  ?  " 

Leonard  Marsham  looked  his  great  and 
omnipotent  master  fully  in  the  face,  and 
he  said  these  words — 

"  Has  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  the  King 
been  on  the  Thames  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Cromwell,  who  had  now  immersed  himself 
in  a  study  of  the  New  Testament — the  book 
which  hung  from  his  girdle  on  the  right 
side — did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  sacred 
text. 

He  simply  said,  repeating  the  password 
for  the  host  of  "  The  Three  Crowns "  at 
Kochester — 

"  Kender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
CaBsar's." 

Leonard  bowed  low  and  went  out.  He 
went  straight  to  the  stables,  but  not  to  those 
stables  which  Cromwell  had  described  as 
"  the  stables  below,"  these  happening  to  be 
the  royal  ones.  He  went,  on  the  contrary,  to 
another  place,  where  horses  could  be  hired, 
made  a  sign,  and  in  an  instant  one  of  the 
finest  horses  that  even  his  travelled  and 
experienced  eye  had  alighted  upon  stood  in 
the  stable-yard,  ready  for  mounting.  He 
now  opened  Cromwell's  bag  of  gold,  and 
was  not  surprised,  on  counting  its  contents 
over,  to  find  that  they  were  much  under  the 
amount  paid  to  agents  going  on  a  perilous 
mission.  His  was  not,  according  to  Cromwell, 
a  perilous  one,  but  he  remembered  the 
ominous  sign  of  Cromwell's  upturned  eyes. 

He  counted  out  the  venal  gold,  and  having 
seen  that  the  man  who  held  the  horse  for 
him  to  mount  was  one  of  Cromwell's  men, 
and  not  one  of  the  King's — for  two  parties 
divided  England  in  those  days,  and  only 
two — he  said,  dividing  the  purse's  contents — 

"  Take  this  to  my  sweetheart  on  Bankside." 

He  knew  that  this  message  and  the  money 
which  accompanied  it  would  be  delivered  as 
certainly  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  on  the 
morrow,  which  it  was  possible  that  he 
himself  would  never  see.  Then  he  got  to 
horse. 

His  spurs  did  not  spare  the  flanks  of  the 
gallant  animal  which  was  under  him.  He 
rode  to  Kochester  at  top  speed,  expecting  an 
ambuscade  in  every  coppice.  No  danger 
showed  even  half  its  face  on  that  headlong 
ride,  though  a  great  wind  had  risen  at 
sunset, and  creaking  boughs  and  undergrowth, 
stirred  by  the  storm,  suggested,  even  to  this 
horseman,  riding  at  full  speed  in  the  face  of 
it,  the  presence  of  armed  men  lying  in  wait. 
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and  the  twang  of  crossbows  aimed  not  to 
miss  their  mark.  The  full  moon  shone  on 
the  River  Med  way  as  Leonard  drew  rein  on 
the  picturesque  wooden  bridge  which  spanned 
that  slow-flowing  stream.  The  courier's 
horse  had  done  his  duties  well,  as  heaving 
flanks  and  nostrils  distended  gave  evidence. 
To  ease  him,  Leonard  dismounted,  and 
holding  the  overridden  roadster  by  the  rein, 
to  give  him  due  time  for  recovery  before 
riding  up  to  "  The  Three  Crowns  "  hostel 
door,  leant  over  the  wooden  parapet  of  the 
bridge  and  looked  down  from  it  on  to 
the  sullen-flowing  yet  moonlit  waters  of  the 
Med  way.  Dangerous  as  the  man  knew  that 
his  errand  was,  his  thoughts,  even  at  the 
vital  moment  imminent,  went  back  to  the 
Bankside  in  Southwark — to  the  sweetheart 
whom  h3  had  left  at  duty's  call  when  final 
happiness  seemed  in  his  very  grasp,  and 
when  hundreds  of  fortunate  escapes  in  a 
long  career,  ever  menaced  on  all  sides  by 
danger,  should  have  been  rounded  at  long 
last  by  the  sound  of  marriage  music.  He 
sighed,  and,  as  if  to  put  off  the  evil  hour  that 
he  felt  coming  on,  looked  down  again  on  the 
moonlit  river. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  clattering  of  horse's 
hoofs,  and  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  the 
clear  surface  of  the  river  disturbed  by  some- 
thing that  had  been  suddenly  and  violently 
thrown  into  it.  Turning  his  head  to  the 
right,  he  saw  the  disappearing  form  of  a 
horse maa  riding  furiously  in  the  direction 
of  the  hostelry  of  "  The  Three  Crowns  "  at 
Rochester,  which  was  situate  immediately 
across  the  bridge,  and  which  an  inward 
feeliug  prompted  him  was  to  be  the  final 
scene  of  a  courier's  service.  Cromwell's 
upturned  glance  had  not  escaped  his  memory. 
But  between  love  intercepted  at  the  very 
point  of  fulfilment,  and  imminent  danger 
confronting  him  face  to  face,  Leonard 
Marsham  could  hardly  realise  in  those  Tudor 
days,  when  men  had  no  nerves,  whether 
what  he  had  seen  lately,  when  leaning  over 
the  Med  way  bridge,  was  fact  or  fancy,  or  a 
strange  commingling  of  them  both. 

He  did  what  a  wise  man  would  have  done 
under  uncertain  circumstances,  and  mounted 
his  horse.  The  object  of  his  mission,  "  The 
Three  Crowns  "  at  Rochester,  was  only  two 
hundred  yards  away,  with  a  genial  glow. 
But  this  fact  did  not  prevent  the  ostler  of 
the  inn  telling  Leonard,  as  he  helped  him  to 
dismount,  that  his  horse  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  ridden  at  full  speed  for  the  exact 
distance  of  twenty-three  miles  four  furlongs. 

"I  have  ridden  him  sharply  ten  miles," 


said  Leonard,  not  looking  at  this  equine 
calculator,  who  was  also  a  student  of  astrology, 
and  beat  his  wife  every  night.  ^'  Care  well 
for  the  horse.  I  will  see  that  you  have  done 
so  before  I  go  bed  wards." 

Here  a  small  gratuity  passed.  It  came 
from  Cromwell's  money,  and  the  ostler  was 
seen  departing  under  the  archway  to  the 
courtyard,  stroking  and  caressing  the  horse, 
as  if  he  had  under  his  care  not  only  a  gold 
piece  of  secret  service  money,  but  also  the 
charger  which  carried  Sir  Percival  the  Pure 
in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Leonard  Marsham  directed  his  steps  to 
the  common  room  of  the  inn,  to  which  he 
was  soon  guided  by  the  unmistakable  sign- 
posts of  loud  and  uproarious  laughter.  He 
entered  this  sanctum  of  a  conviviality  which, 
he  knew  from  Cromwell's  veiled  instructions, 
was  disguised.  And  never  did  traveller  in- 
trude on  a  convivial  company  more  burdened 
with  a  State  secret  of  which  the  purport 
was  unknown  to  himself,  but  which  he 
felt  carried  with  it  the  balance  of  life 
and  death. 

"  Where  is  mine  host  ?  "  he  called  londly, 
as  he  entered  the  crowded  room  with  the  air 
of  a  statesman  who  has  drunk  or  thought 
too  much.  His  quick  and  trained  glance 
saw  in  a  moment,  in  a  further  corner,  a  jolly 
crowd  assembled  round  a  table,  from  which 
half -emptied  wine-stoops  were  not  absent  as 
elements  of  decoration.  A  score  of  honest 
topers  were  sitting  round  these  insignia  of 
Bacchus,  all  equally  adorned  with  flushed 
faces,  red  noses,  and  the  Tudor  livery  of 
white  and  green. 

"  We  be  King's  men,"  said  a  tall,  lean 
fellow,  rising. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Leonard.  "  But  I  want 
mine  host." 

"  Mine  host,"  said  the  tall  fellow,  "  to  speak 
the  truth,  comrade,  is  so  far  gone  in  loyalty, 
piety,  and  Gascony  wine,  in  drinking  the 
health  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Hal 
of  glorious  " — he  was  going  to  say  "memory," 
but  a  hiccough  saved  him—'*  Fidei  Defensor," 
he  went  on,  "and  of  our  gracious  future 
Queen,  the  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom 
we  are  assembled  to  meet  here  to-morrow, 
that  I  fear  me  here  he  lies  supine  in  his  arm- 
chair, in  no  mood  for  the  moment  to  supply 
the  needs  of  chance  travellers." 

He  drew  a  curtain  from  an  oriel  window 
and  revealed  a  portly,  recumbent,  and 
Bacchanalian  figure.  The  landlord  of  "  The 
Three  Crowns"  lay  revealed.  He  was  a 
loyal  subject,  but  his  loyalty  or  his  Gascony 
had  proved  too  much  for  him. 
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"  Can  none  of  jou  stir  him  to  join  in  a 
round  ?  "  said  Leonard. 

**  Not  we,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the 
convivial  party,  "nor  you,  either.  The 
generous  fumes  of  his  own  dishonest  wine 
have  got  hold  of  him  by  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders.  As  for  hearing  what  an  honest, 
sober  man  has  to  say— why,  the  Last  Trump 
would  not  stir  him  !  I  trow,"  he  added, 
bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  I  have 
lungs  now,  and  wake  him  I  cannot." 

"  I  will  try  my  skill,  however,"  said 
Leonard.  He  crossed  quietly  to  the  sleeping 
host  and  whispered  into  a  large  ear  which 
he  had,  before  speaking,  gently  pulled. 

"  Render  unto  C^sar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's." 

No  man  awakened  from  a  drunken  dream 
could  have  recovered  himself  more  quickly 
than  the  landlord  of  "  The  Three  Crowns." 
He  blinked,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  all 
round  the  room,  and,  while  not  looking  at 
Leonard,  said  aside  to  him  :  "  So  be  it." 

"  Let  us  have  a  carouse  round,  mine  host, 
as  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disturb 
your  well-earned  sleep,"  said  Ijeonard. 

Wine  was  ordered.  More  than  enough  of 
it  was  drunk,  but  to  the  filling  of  every 
glass  w^as  joined  the  toast :  "  To  the  incom- 
parable beauty,  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Cleves  ! " 

"  Who  will  grace  the  courtyard  of  this 
hostelry  to-morrow,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  partially  lost  his  speech,  but 
still  retained,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage, 
the  Tudor  livery  of  white  and  green. 

"  God's  benison  on  her  !  "  said  mine  host. 

Leonard  Marsham  rose  from  his  seat. 
He  showed  no  sign  of  anything  but  a 
pretended  intoxication,  and  proposed  another 
round.  Nobody  was  capable  of  accepting 
this  hospitality,  and,  one  by  one,  the  company 
more  or  less  directly  made  for  the  door. 
When,  after  an  interval  appropriate  for  such 
a  solemnity,  Leonard  Marsham  and  the 
landlord  were  left  alone,  Leonard  said — 

"  Before  I  get  me  to  bed,  I  need  to  see  to  my 
horse  and  to  have  a  further  word  with  you." 
The  host  of  "  The  Three  Crowns  "  looked  all 
round  the  room,  as  if  trying  to  remember 
if  he  w^as  in  his  own  premises,  or  had 
accidentally  become  the  inmate  of  a  tavern 
gnest-room  of  which  he  had  never  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  before.  Then  lie  said,  with  a 
downward  glance — 

"  See  to  your  horse  first,  friend.  We  will 
speak  on  your  return.  If  the  horse  sleeps 
well,  the  man  sleeps  well." 

"  Lend  me  a  lantern,"  said  Leonard.    "  I 


am  at  one  with  your  views,  and  I  will  see 
how  my  horse  fares." 

"  What  ho,  ostler  !  "  cried  the  landlord. 
"  Lend  a  lantern  here,  and  show  mine 
honoured  guest  how  his  horse  fares." 

A  man  came  shambling  into  the  room  at 
this  summons,  looking  unnaturally  pale,  but 
carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

*'  Lead  the  way,  friend,"  said  Leonard. 

The  man  went  down  a  long  passage  and 
opened  a  door  which  led  into  the  courtyard. 
Leonard  followed  him  as  closely  as  he  could, 
but  his  guide  kept  the  lantern  shaded  and 
walked  quickly. 

"  Less  speed  and  more  light,  my  friend," 
said  Leonard,  putting  his  foot  into  the 
courtyard  and  stumbling  as  he  did  so. 

In  a  moment  he  received  a  thrust  from 
a  rapier  given  by  someone  in  ambush,  and 
delivered  with  such  violence  that,  though 
the  sword's  point  only  grazed  his  ribs,  the 
concussion  which  he  received  from  the  hilt 
brought  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Leonard  seized  that  sword-hilt  in  a  grasp 
of  iron,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
dragged  the  rapier  from  his  unseen  opponent's 
hand.  All  was  darkness  in  the  inn's  court- 
yard. The  lantern  had  either  been  extin- 
guished by  the  ostler,  or  the  man  had  let  it 
fall  in  a  precipitate  flight. 

Also  the  unseen  assailant  had  fled.  Rising 
to  his  feet  painfully,  for  his  fall  had  been  a 
heavy  one,  Leonard  drew  his  own  rapier 
now,  and,  holding  it  in  the  same  hand  as 
the  one  he  had  just  seized,  beat  the  hilts  of 
both  at  the  inn  door.  As  he  did  so,  he 
remembered  Cromwell's  words  :  "  I  send  you 
for  this  once  on  no  perilous  errand." 

The  landlord  opened  the  door. 

"  Praises  be  to  the  saints ! "  he  cried. 
"  You  have  escaped  1 " 

"  From  w^hat  ?  Did  you  think  my  horse 
was  going  to  kick  me  ?  " 

"  You  have  two  drawn  swords  in  your 
hand,"  the  landlord  said. 

"  One  is  mine,"  said  Leonard.  "  Do  yon 
chance  to  know  to  whom  the  other  belongs?  " 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  I  will  look  at  it  myself,  mine  host,"  said 
Leonard,  "  if  you  will  do  me  the  small  favour 
of  holding  up  the  light."  As  he  spoke,  he 
looked  at  the  sword  that  he  had  wrested 
from  an  unseen  assailant  in  the  dark.  The 
sight  nearly  left  his  eyes,  for  he  saw, 
damascened  in  gold  and  beaten  in  on  hilt 
and  blade,  the  portentous  words  :  "  Henricus 
Rex,  Fidei  Defensor."  The  sole  swords  and 
lances  emblazooed  in  this  way  belonged  to 
the  King  of  England. 
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So  then,  at  the  first  step  in  this  mission 
which  Cromwell  had  declared  was  not 
dangerous,  his  servant  had  been  assailed  in 
the  dark  by  a  king  lying  in  ambush  !  And 
a  king's  rapier  was  in  a  courtier's  hands  ! 
Fateful  silence  for  a  few  moments  followed  on 
the  heels  of  so  tremendous  a  discovery.  High 
treason  had  already  been  unintentionally 
committed  in  the  most  flagrant  form,  in  the 
very  first  step  on  a  mission  w^hich  had  been 
declared  to  carry  no  danger.  Following  a 
prelude  so  fatal,  what  unseen  and  unsuspected 
fatalities  were  to  come  ?  Leonard  Marsh  am 
felt  the  hangman's  rope  round  his  neck, 
heard  the  shouts  and  curses  of  the  bawling 
mob  thrusting  and  hurtliug  round  the 
gallows  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  Clearly 
enough  he  saw  that  dreadful  place  for 
common  execution.  He  stood  silent  with 
the  two  swords  in  his  hands. 

"  Whose  is  the  second  sword  that  you 
hold  ?  "  said  the  landlord  huskily.  "It  is 
fair  that  I  should  know.  The  fame  of  my 
house  is  in  danger." 

Roused  from  a  terrible  reverie,  Leonard 
Marsham  turned  on  the  questioner  a  glance 
which  should  have  pierced  through  wood. 

"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's,"  he  said. 

Without  a  word  further  spoken,  the  host  of 
"  The  Three  Crowns  "  led  the  way  upstairs. 
He  show^ed  Leonard  into  a  room  on  the 
second  story  and  immediately  extinguished 
the  light. 

"  Do  you  cut  throats  in  the  dark  here  ?  " 
asked  Leonard.  "  Bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
two  drawn  swords  in  my  hand." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  landlord.  "  Speak  not 
above  your  breath ;  and,  by  Master  Cromwell's 
token,  come  with  me  to  the  window,  and  I 
will  show  you  what  you  have  to  do  on  the 
morrow." 

He  drew  the  curtains  over  the  window  of 
the  already  darkened  room  carefully,  and 
pointed  to  an  oriel  window  in  the  immediately 
adjacent  angle  of  the  courtyard. 

This  oriel  window  was  so  close  that  Leonard 
could  have  touched  it  with  either  of  the  two 
drawn  rapiers  which  he  still  held  in  his  right 
hand. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  to-morrow,"  w^hispered 
the  landlord,  "  you  will  be  awakened  by  the 
shouts  of  crowds  and  the  fanfare  of  trumpets. 
And  from  yonder  window  you  will  see" — 
here  he  paused  for  a  while,  as  if  to  rid  his 
heart  of  a  burden,  or  to  gather  breath  for  the 
delivery  of  a  tremendous  secret— "you  will 
see  " 

"Whom,  in  Heaven's  name,  shall  I  see  ?  " 


"  Hush  !  You  will  see  a  man  watching 
the  courtyard  from  yonder  window.  From 
where  you  stand  now  you  will  be  able  to  see 
him  clearly." 

He  paused  again,  and  tlien  added  with  a 
particular  emphasis:  "Should  the  man  speak, 
you  will  likewise  be  able  to  hear  what  he 
says.  And  so  Heaven  keep  you,  my  honoured 
guest,  and  sleep  in  safety." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

Providence  having  elected  temporarily  not 
to  intervene,  Leonard  exerted  the  utmost 
strength  he  possessed,  and  noiselessly  moved 
a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  against  the  door. 
Then  he  committed  his  sweetheart  to  Heaven's 
keeping,  and  went  to  sleep  peacefully,  with 
the  two  drawn  rapiers  by  his  side. 

He  w^as  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the 
sound  of  loud  fanfares  and  the  shouts  and 
huzzas  of  an  acclaiming  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  assembled  in  the  courtyard  imme- 
diately beneath  his  window\  Leonard,  not 
forgetful  of  his  overnight's  instructions, 
crept  noiselessly  to  it  and,  shading  himself 
carefully  behind  the  curtain,  looked  out. 

The  courtyard  of  "  The  Three  Crowns  "  at 
Rochester  was  alive.  Everywhere  w^as  to 
be  seen  the  Tudor  livery  of  green  and  white. 
A  gay  cavalcade  surrounded  a  litter,  shouting 
and  huzzaing  lustily.  The  litter  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  and  a  team  of 
fine  horses  was  on  the  point  of  being 
attached  to  it. 

"  God  save  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty's 
consort,  the  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves  ! "  was 
the  cry  which  rent  the  air,  startled  the 
starlings  from  the  eaves  of  "  The  Three 
Crowns,"  and  finally  roused  from  a  placid 
sleep  the  fair  occupant  of  the  litter  herself. 

Leonard  Marsham  eyed  the  future  Queen 
of  England  narrowly.  He  saw  in  a  glance 
that  she  w^as  fat,  plain-faced,  ungainly,  and 
not  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  that  kingly  connoisseur  of  beauty 
who  had  once  been  in  love  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  for  Leonard  to 
read  the  certain  failure  of  the  coming  royal 
espousals.  Then  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
intently  on  the  oriel  window^  in  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  angle  of  the  courtyard. 

It  w-as  heavily  curtained,  and  for  a  few 
moments  neither  of  the  curtains  stirred. 
Then  a  large,  white,  fat  hand  slowly  appeared 
and  with  a  stealthy  movement  drew  one  of  the 
curtains  noiselessly  back.  The  vital  moment 
of  this  small  drama  had  come.  A  massive, 
square  face  decorated  by  a  black,  spade- 
shaped  beard,  which  Leonard  recognised 
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in  a  moment,  craned  cautiously  forward  and 
peered  down  into  the  crowded  courtyard. 
It  was  the  Thames  waterman  whom  he  had 
engaged  the  day  before  to  row  him  from  the 
Bankside  to  Greenwich.  It  was  also  tlie  Eoyal 
and  English  Tiberius,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
gorged  already  with  the  blood  of  three 
wives,  but  aflame  to  feast  his  swimming  eyes 
on  the  beauties  of  the  fourth,  which  he 
)iad  as  yet  only  seen  on  the  canvas  of 
Holbein. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment,  the  voices  of  the  courtyard  became 
hushed.  In  that  hush,  Leonard,  screening 
himself  behind  the  curtains  of  his  small 
bedroom  window,  strained  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  listen.  He  distinctly  heard  Henry 
the  Eighth  breathing  heavily.  This  noise 
might  have  come  from  some  beast.  And, 
like  a  mad  bull's,  followed  the  stamp  of  an 
infuriated  foot  and  a  roar  of  rage  and 
disappointment.  The  following  words  gave 
utterance  to  the  omen — 

"  She  is  nothing  but  a  great  Flanders 
mare,  and  I  am  marvellously  discontented  !  " 

The  curtain  closed  instantly  on  the  speaker 
and  on  the  criticism,  brief  and  common- 
place enough,  which  marked  the  utmost 
heights  of  a  king's  displeasure,  and  which, 
Leonard  Marsh  am  knew  well,  spelt  ruin  to 
his  master.  Pale  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  events  would  follow  from  that  out- 
burst of  royal  rage  that  he  had  overheard, 
Leonard  stood  for  a  moment  listening  to 
those  now  muffled  roars  of  disappointment 
which  still  sounded  from  the  again 
curtained  oriel  window  in  the  adjacent  angle 
of  the  courtyard,  and  which  resembled 
nothing  so  mucli  as  a  distant  yet  rapidly 
approaching  hurricane.  Then  he  went  down 
to  the  stables  and  saddled  his  horse.  As  he 
rode  quietly  out  of  the  courtyard,  he  found 
the  landlord  standing  under  the  archway, 
looking  expectant,  but  not  presenting  a  bill. 
Leonard  proffered  payment  for  an  account 
which  had  not  been  made  out,  but  soon  found 
that  his  host's  expectancy  was  not  fixed  on 
money.    He  wanted  information. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ? "  he  asked 
hoarsely,  waving  aside  the  proffered  money. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Leonard.  And  I  give 
you  good  den." 

He  rode  leisurely  from  under  the  archway 
and  took  the  road  for  London  as  calmly  as 
if  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  a  great  State 
secret,  and  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
of  a  night's  stay  at  a  country  inn  had 
happened.  But  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Med  way  he  drew  rein,  and  after  looking 


carefully  to  the  right  and  left,  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  was  a  witness  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  he  dropped  the  rapier  that  he 
had  wrested  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the 
overnight's  encounter  in  the  dark  inn  yard, 
into  the  silent  waters  of  the  river.  No 
armed  hand,  as  in  Arthurian  legend,  rose 
from  the  murky  river's  bed,  brandishing  aloft 
that  damaging  evidence  of  high  treason. 

"  The  Med  way,  at  least,  keeps  its  secret 
well,"  said  Leonard  to  himself,  and  started 
at  headlong  speed  for  Greenwich.  He,  at  all 
events,  should  be  the  first  bearer  of  the  n^ws 
he  had  been  sent  to  gather  on  that  mission 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  which 
his  master  had  described  to  him  as  being 
without  peril. 

Black  care  sat  perched  behind  him  as 
he  rode  on  furiously,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  intervals,  not  knowing,  after  his 
late  experience,  what  fatal  pursuer  might  be 
on  his  track.  So  fiercely  had  he  ridden  that 
the  long  outline  of  Greenwich  Palace,  standing 
clear-cut  as  a  pack  of  cards  against  the  shining 
background  of  the  river,  saw  him  leading  the 
noble  horse,  which  was  too  exhausted  to  carry 
him  a  yard  further.  Stray  people  passed  this 
dismounted  cavalier — market-women  going 
to  sell  their  wares;  a  troop  of  tumblers 
bound  for  a  neighbouring  fair ;  a  doctor 
ambling  on  his  nag  ;  an  owner  of  fighting 
bears  dragging  a  future  but  reluctant 
champion  slowly  towards  Bankside,  by  the 
help  of  a  ring  in  his  nose  and  an  assistant 
with  a  sharpened  pole  prodding  him  from 
behind  ;  finally  a  nobleman's  serving-man 
riding  a  fast-trotting  horse  sharply.  Tired, 
distracted  from  his  recent  experiences, 
fearful,  for  his  master's  sake,  what  would 
be  the  outcome  of  them,  Leonard  arrived  at 
last  at  the  palace. 

He  w^as  at  once  shown  into  Cromwell's 
presence. 

The  King's  Vicar-General  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  was  standing  in  the  same  attitude  in 
which  his  courier  had  left  him,  with  hands 
clasped  behind  his  broad  back  and  seemingly 
looking  at  the  river. 

"  Well,  trusty  courier  mine  ?  "  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  and  without  turning  his  head. 

Breathlessly  Leonard  told  him  of  the  inn  of 
Rochester ;  of  the  drinking  bout  with  the 
King's  men ;  of  the  directions  of  the  landlord ; 
of  the  crowded  inn  yard  on  the  following 
morning  ;  of  the  man  with  the  broad  face 
and  the  spade-shaped  beard  peering  from 
behind  curtains  at  the  opposite  window — 
told  finally,  and  in  tones  the  most  expressive 
he  could  muster,  what  he  had  heard  that 
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unknown  and  cantious  onlooker  say  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Cleves. 

But  forgetting,  or  choosing  to  forget,  the 
Scriptural  story  of  those  pair  of  greedy  liars 
who  kept  back  part  and  parcel  of  the  price, 
he  said  nothing  of  the  assault  in  the  court- 
yard ;  nothing  of  the  rapier  snatched  from 
the  hands  of  a  royal  and  would-be  assassin 
in  the  dark ;  nothing  of  the  initials  on  the 
blade ;  nothing  of  having  thrown  that 
treasonable  record  of  an  unseen  encounter 
into  the  River  Medway. 

Then  he  stood  silent,  waiting  for  his 
master  to  speak,  watching  him  for  the  least 
sign  of  emotion,  disappointment,  or  surprise. 

Not  the  least  sign  of  any  of  them  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  square,  broad  figure  still 
looking  at  the  Thames.  Not  a  movement 
was  discernible  of  the  fine  white  hands 
clasped  carelessly  behind  the  great  statesman's 
back.  For  a  minute  Cromwell  said  nothing. 
Then,  without  turning  his  face  from  the 
window,  he  murmured,  as  if  to  that  river  on 
which  he  was  still  gazing  :  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

"I  threw  the  King's  sword  into  the 
Medway  !  "  cried  Leonard,  completely  taken 
off  his  guard. 

Cromwell  turned  from  the  window  and, 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  began  a  leisurely 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  By  and 
by  he  said,  quite  calmly,  words  which 
Leonard  remembered  to  his  dying  day. 

"  Trusty  courier  mine,  here  seems  the 
only  difference  of  fortune  which  lies  betwixt 
me  and  you  :  You  have  wTested  a  rapier 
from  the  King  of  England,  which  is  high 
treason,  and  have  thrown  the  evidence  of 
that  insignificant  mistake  into  the  Medway. 
I  have  tried  to  provide  the  King  with  a  wife 
for  the  sake  of  a  Protestant  alliance,  and  he  is 
marvellously  discontented  with  her  supposed 
surpassing  beauty.  The  man  Holbein  must 
have  a  lying  brush.  Howsobeit,  I  have  no 
political  Medway  in  which  to  conceal  my 
failure.  I  speak  quite  openly,  as  has  always 
been  my  wont,  in  spite  of  lying  tongues. 
Here  is  a  bag  of  gold  for  you.  Marry  your 
sweetheart  at  once  and  honeymoon  it  in 
Paris." 

"  In  Paris  !  "  cried  Leonard.  "  Why  in 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Because, "  said  Cromwell,  walking  to  and 
fro,  "  in  three  days  England's  coasts  will  be 
too  hot  to  hold  you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  had  your  news  before  you,"  Cromwell 
replied.    "  You  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed 


a  nobleman's  servant  riding  a  fast-trotting 
horse  down  Greenwich  Hill  as  you  were  leading 
a  lamed  one.    Good  den  to  you.  " 

Leonard  bowed  and  left  that  sphinx-like 
presence  for  ever. 

The  sphinx  turned  once  more  to  the 
window.  He  felt  for  the  book  which  hung 
from  the  right  side  of  his  girdle,  and  opened 
the  New  Testament  at  the  page  from  which 
he  had  selected  the  passwords  given  to  that 
courier,  recently  departed,  who  had  brought 
him  news  which,  if  the  subtlest  ingenuity 
could  not  save  him,  or  the  implication  of 
an  innocent  painter  who  had  acted  under 
his  precise  orders,  he  knew  would  cost  him 
his  head.  He  read  that  password  for  a 
mission  which  had  ended  in  disaster  once 
more. 

"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's " — but  this  time  he  rounded  the 
quotation  and  added  slowly  the  concluding 
words — "  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  He  turned  his  eyes  up  till  nothing 
but  the  yellowish  whites  of  them  were  to  be 
seen,  and  seemed  to  be  rapt  in  some  religious 
meditation  in  which  he  might  well  have  seen 
a  vision  of  the  despoiled  monasteries,  the  flames 
of  persecution  going  up  round  Father  Forrest, 
the  pale  and  reproachful  faces  of  the  martyred 
monks  of  the  Charterhouse  gazing  at  him 
mutely  from  out  of  the  Smithfield  fires. 

He  put  his  left  hand  slowly  on  the  book 
which  hung  from  the  left  side  of  his  girdle, 
and  betook  himself  to  an  earnest  study  of 
Machiavelli. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Italian  statesman  and  a  deeply 
designed  and  nearly  successful  attempt  of  his 
own  to  fix  the  blame  of  the  false  portrait  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  on  the  shoulders  of  Hans 
Holbein,  Thomas  Cromwell,  recently  made 
Earl  of  Essex,  mounted  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill.  He  looked  upon  the  ghastly  pre- 
parations for  the  approaching  butchery  with 
a  complete  calmness  in  which  contempt 
slightly  mingled,  and,  by  saying  nothing, 
showed,  perhaps,  that  nothing  in  his  strange 
and  enigmatical  life  was  more  enigmatical 
than  his  leaving  of  it. 

Leonard  Marsham  heard  the  news  of  this 
fatality  in  Paris,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  his  wife 
at  supper.  He  had  just  given  his  nightly 
toast,  "  Sweetheart  and  Wife  !  "  and  was 
holding  his  glass  raised  to  drink  it.  He  set 
the  glass  down  untasted. 

"  What  ails  you  ?  "  asked  the  wife. 

"  A  great  man  has  passed  on  the  only  silent 
highway,"  said  Leonard.  I  was  once  his 
courier." 


A  USEFUL  SUBJECT. 


By  M.   M.  OYLER. 


ISS  MAESDEN  was 
at  home,  Barnes 
informed  me,  and 
I  followed  him 
upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Oh,  for  good- 
ness'  sake,  be 
careful  where  you 
walk  !  "  came  in 
agonised  accents 
from  Miss  Marsden.    "I've  just  got  it  right, 
and,  if  you  get  them  mixed  up  now,  my 
interest  in  life  is  over  !  " 

I  sat  down  hastily  in  the  chair  nearest 
the  door. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  said  humbly.  "  Barnes 
did  not  warn  me  to  be  careful ;  he  should 
have  done,  I  think." 

"  He  didn't  know  himself,  I  expect,"  she 
answered.  "  I'm  sorry  if  I  sounded  cross, 
but  I  didn't  want  you  to  spoil  it  all." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  I  murmured  politely. 
"  It  was  entirely  my  fault  for  not  guessing 
that  I  should  find  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
drawing-room  floor,  cutting  out  a  skirt 
during  calling  hours.  It  was  stupid  of  me. 
I  apologise." 

Miss  Marsden  strangled  a  smile  with  great 
success. 

"  A  skirt !  "  she  said  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  a  skirt,"  I  repeated  firmly.    "  And 

I  must  say  I  consider  that  the  breadths  

No,  I  know  a  better  word  tlian  that,  if  I  think 
a  minute.  Yes,  gores  is  what  I  mean.  I 
consider  that  the  gores  are  too  narrow  even 
for  the  present  hideous  fashion  of  tight 
skirts." 

She  looked  at  me  scornfully. 

"  How  ridiculous  !  " 

"  It  is  ridiculous,"  I  agreed  ;  "  and  that  is 
just  why  I  thought  it  better  to  point  it  out 
to  you  before  it  is  too  late.  And  I  don't  like 
the  material,  either.  Foulard,  isn't  it  ?  If 
it  isn't  foulard,  please  pretend  that  it  is, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  do  anything  so  foolish  as 
to  pretend  it's  foulard  when  it  isn't  ?  "  she 
broke  in. 

'•I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  I  was  just 
coming  to  that  when  you  interrupted  me  so 
rudely.    It  is  because  up  till  last  summer  I 


only  knew  one  dress  material,  and  that  was 
nun's  veihng,  which  I  learnt  in  my  infancy, 
through  having  a  frock  made  of  it,  I  believe, 
before  I  was  promoted  to  knickers.  This 
year  I  have  learnt  foulard,  and,  if  I  don't 
practise  saying  it,  I  know  I  shall  forget." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  if  you're  only  going  to 
use  it  when  it's  wrong.  And  I  can't  think 
why  you  always  imagine  that  whatever  I  do 
must  necessarily  be  connected  with  dress.  As 
it  happens,  this  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  it  is  something  quite  serious  and 
very  important."  And  she  tried  to  look 
impressive. 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  replied.  "  But  what  do 
you  mean  exactly  by  serious  ?  I  can't  think 
of  anything  you  can  be  making  being 
serious." 

"  But  it  is— it  really  is,"  she  insisted 
earnestly. 
I  pondered. 

"  Church  work  is  serious,"  I  said.  "  Could 
it  be  possible — is  it  a  surplice  ?  It  certainly 
is  in  very  narrow  pieces,  but  perhaps  there  is 
going  to  be  a  vogue  for  tight  surplices,  like 
that  for  narrow  skirts.  I  didn't  know  ladies 
made  surplices  for  the  clergy,  but  it  has  just 
struck  me  that  your  new  curate  is  rather 
good-looking.    I  suppose  that  explains  it  ?  " 

Two  dimples  appeared  this  time,  but 
vanished  instantly. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you,  as  you're  so 
stupid.  It's  First  Aid,  of  course — a  thing  I 
consider  everyone  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of,"  she  continued,  in  the  best 
imitation  of  her  lecturer's  manner  she  could 
manage. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  at  last 
learning  something  useful,"  I  remarked. 
"  Who  is  teaching  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we're  having  classes,  and  these  are 
the  bandages  ;  and  I've  been  rolling  miles  of 
them,  I'm  sure,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  rolling." 

"Then  stop,"  I  suggested.  "What  I 
came  for  was  to  take  you  on  the  river.  It's 
a  ripping  day.  How  long  will  it  take  you 
to  put  on  a  hat  ?  " 

She  looked  wistful.  "I  should  simply 
love  it,"  she  said.  "But  I  really  can't. 
We've  got  a  First  Aid  exam,  on  this  evening, 
and  I  know  next  to  nothing  about  it." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  that's  all  right,"  I  said 
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cheerfully.  "  If  you  know  next  to  nothing 
about  it,  it's  far  too  late  to  begin  now.  You 
can't  possibly  learn  anything  from  now  till 
this  evening,  so  come  on." 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"  No,  I  really  can't  come,  honestly  I  can't. 
I  simply  must  go  in  for  this  stupid  exam. 
It's  the  circulation  of  the  blood  I  find  so 
difficult,"  she  went  on  pathetically,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  her  St.  John's  Ambulance 
book  as  she  spoke.  "  I  never  can  remember 
which  way  if  goes  in  the  heart,  and  how 
it  comes  out.  Martin,"  she  said,  turning  to 
me  suddenly,  "do  you  know  your  heart  is 
sideways  ?  " 

I  started  nervously. 

'*  Sideways  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
makes  you  think  it's  sideways  ?  "  I  asked 
anxiously.    "  Don't  I  look  well  ?  " 

All  the  dimples  appeared  this  time. 

"  Don't  be  frightened — it's  all  right. 
Everyone's  heart  is  in  sideways.  Didn't  you 
know  that  ?  Your  studies  in  anatomy  must 
have  been  sadly  neglected." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  have,"  I  admitted. 
"  And,  to  be  quite  candid,  I  don't  believe  my 
heart  is  in  sideways.  It  seems  to  be  going 
on  very  evenly,  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
if  it  wasn't  straight."  And  I  felt  about 
on  that  part  of  my  waistcoat  under  which 
I  imagine  I  keep  my  heart. 

"  It's  quite  true  ;  but  if  you  don't  believe 
me,  I  haven't  time  to  try  to  convince  you," 
said  Miss  Marsden.  "How  do  you  7iot  tie 
a  granny's  knot  ?  We  aren't  allowed  to 
do  them  for  our  bandages.  I  don't  know 
why.  It  is  such  a  silly  rule,  and  mine  always 
ivlll  come  granny's.    Do  show  me." 

"  But  the  river  is  waiting,"  I  reminded 
her. 

Her  mouth  drooped  at  the  corners. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  teach  myself 
how  to  tie  a  nasty  difficult  knot,"  she 
murmured  sadly. 

We  spent  some  time  grappling  with  this 
difficulty,  but  at  last  she  tied  a  knot  which 
was  not  a  granny's  twice  in  succession. 

"  I  think  that  will  do,"  she  said  rather 
hastily.  "  I  don't  think  I'll  do  it  any  more, 
or  else  I  shan't  have  time  to  look  up  the 
rest  of  the  things." 

My  own  idea  was  that  those  twice  were 
flukes,  and  she  doubted  her  luck  in  its 
happening  three  times. 

"I  do  think,"  she  said,  looking  up 
suddenly  from  her  book,  "  that  the  people 
wlio  invented  artificial  respiration  must  have 
been  trying  to  make  it  just  as  complicated 
as  they  could  for  other  people  to  have  to 


learn.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  one  person 
alone  to  manage  to  do  all  the  dreadful  things 
this  book  says  at  the  same  time."  And  she 
looked  at  me  helplessly. 

"  Try  one  at  a  time,"  I  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  it  yourself  ?  " 
she  asked.  "And  do  you  really  think  it 
might  make  a  nearly  drowned  person  re- 
cover ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have  never  tried 
it,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  I  do  honestly  think 
it  saves  lots  of  lives  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost." 

She  sighed  profoundly. 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must  try  and  learn 
them,"  she  said  resignedly,  and  once  more 
applied  herself  to  her  book. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  silence,  "  as  it's  First  Aid,  you  know 
what  to  do  in  all  cases  of  emergency  ? 
What  should  you  do,  for  example,  if  I  were 
suddenly  to  fall  in  a  faint  on  the  floor  ?  " 

Miss  Marsden  looked  at  me  in  some  alarm. 

"  Good  gracious,  I  hope  you're  not  going 
to  !  "  she  said.  Do  you  feel  funny  ?  Would 
you  hke  the  window  open  wider  ?  " 

"  I  feel  quite  well,  thank  you,"  I  assured 
her.  "  I  was  only  wondering  if  you  would 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  confidently.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  first  things  we  learnt." 

"  Well,  what  should  you  do  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"First  of  all,  I  should  raise  the  head 
higher  than  the  body,"  she  answered  glibly. 

"  Higher  ?  "  I  interrogated. 

"  Yes,  higher,"  she  repeated  firmly. 

"  I  was  always  taught  that  the  head  ought 
to  be  lowered  in  cases  of  faintness,"  I 
remarked. 

"  No,  raised,"  she  insisted. 

"  Are  you  certain  ?  " 

She  wavered  for  an  instant. 

"  Unless  I'm  thinking  of  apoplexy,"  she 
said  uncertainly.  "  It  is  so  difficult  to 
remember.  You  have  to  raise  it  for  one 
and  lower  it  for  the  other.  Perhaps  it  is 
faintness  you  have  to  lower  it  for." 

"  It's  as  well  to  be  certain  before  you  start, 
or  it  might  prove  fatal,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  are  right,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,"  she  agreed.  "  I  do  hope  I 
shall  remember  when  we're  having  the  exam., 
but  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  I  shan't." 

"And  how  do  you  tell  whether  it's 
apoplexy  or  only  faintness  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  if  the  face  is  red,  it's  one  thing, 
and  if  it's  white,  it's  the  other.  That's  quite 
simple," 
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"  But  which  is  which  ?  " 


suppose  I  shall  have  to  make  up  my  mind 


"  Really,  Martin,"  she  said,  hurriedly  pick-     to  go  on  the  river  alone." 
iiig  up  heB Ambulance  book  again,  "if  you        "I  suppose  so,"  Miss  Marsden  agreed 
keep  asking  me  so  many  questions  about     absently,  without  looking  up. 


"'What  should  you  do,  for  example,  if  I  were  suddenly  to  fall  in  a  faint  on  the  floor?'" 


things  that  don't  really  matter,  I  shall  never 
finish  looking  up  the  important  things." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  apologised. 

I  watched  her  for  some  time,  frowning 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  tlien  I  rose. 

"  Well,"  I  said,    if  you  won't  come,  I 


"  Won't  you  say  good-bye  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  You  may  feel  sorry  afterwards,  you  know 
and  wish  you  had." 

She  looked  up  at  this  remark. 

"  AVhy  ?  "  she  inquired  curiously. 

"  Because  I  have  a  sort  of  premonition 
that  I  shall  be  upset  to-day,  somehow,"  I 
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replied,  "and  as  I  know  nothing  about 
artificial  respiration,  the  chances  are  rather 
against  my  recovering,  if  1  do  get  nearly 
drowned,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  we  had 
parted  good  friends." 

"  How  absurd  !  If  you  did  know  artificial 
respiration,  you  couldn't  do  it  on  yourself." 

"  No,  but  if  I  had  someone  with  me  who 
knew  how  to  do  it,  my  life  might  be  saved. 
However,  it  can't  be  helped,  and,  after  all, 
there  may  be  nothing  in  my  premonition." 

"  It's  not  at  all  likely,"  she  scoffed. 

"  I  don't  J<:now  about  that,"  I  argued. 
"When  my  Uncle  James  died  suddenly,  I  had 
a  feeling  that  it  was  going  to  happen  several 
days  before  it  occurred.  And  when  Charles 
had  his  arm  broken  in  that  railway  accident, 
you  remember,  all  the  day  before  I  had  been 
trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  till  a  later 
train,  only  he  wouldn't  listen." 

She  looked  at  me  uneasily. 


"  Just  chance,"  she  said. 

"It  may  have  been,  of  course,"  I  agreed  ; 
"  but  one  likes  to  feel  afterwards  that  one 
has  done  one's  best." 

She  picked  up  her  book  again. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said. 

"  Grood-bye,"  she  rephed  carelessly.  And 
I  went  downstairs. 

Before  I  reached  the  bottom  step  I  heard 
the  drawing-room  door  open  hurriedly,  and 
Miss  Marsden  looked  over  the  banisters. 

"Martin,"  she  called  out  rather  breath- 
lessly, "  I  have  decided  to  come,  after  all.  I 
dare  say  there'll  be  a  First  Aid  exam,  again 
some  other  time,  and  I  don't  know  all  the 
things  thoroughly.  I'll  be  ready  in  five 
minutes." 

"  All  right,"  I  answered,  and  sat  down  in 
a  chair  in  the  hall  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
Miss  Marsden's  five  minutes  have  a  propensity 
for  extending  themselves  into  half-hours. 
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By  GERTRUDE  PAGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Rhodesian,''  "  The  Edge  o'  Beyond^''  "  The  Silent  Emcher^''  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  at  the  little  group  of  pole  and  daga  huts  on 
the  Rhodesian  veldt  where  Betty  and  Bobbie  Glynn  lived  in  the  wilderness  with  their  two  brothers.  Betty,  the 
elder  girl,  was  engaged  to  a  young  doctor  then  working  in  the  sleeping  sickness  area.  Bobbie  would  some 
day  be  engaged  to  Toby  Fitzgerald,  a  young  Englishman  living  near  them  and  running  a  store  ;  but  as  the 
profits  of  his  store  and  butcher's  shop  as  yet  averaged  only  five  pounds  a  month,  no  binding  promise  had  been 
asked  or  given.  Meanwhile,  a  neighbouring  colonist  named  Blake  aspired  to  win  Bobbie's  hand  and  heart, 
although  she  disliked  and  mistrusted  him.  One  day  news  reached  this  little  community  of  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  gold  vein  on  a  claim  in  their  neighbourhood  pegged  some  time  before,  when  he  was  on  a  sl.ooting 
expedition,  by  Sir  James  Fortescue,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  those  settlers  who  had  come  to 
rely  upon  him  as  the  best  statesman  in  the  country.  The  Glynn  brothers  and  their  circle  were  much  interested 
in  the  proximity  of  this  rich  vein  to  their  own  claim,  from  which  they  had  not  yet  reaped  much  reward  for  all 
their  hard  toil,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Fortescue,  on  his  way  to  inspect  his  property,  interested  them  and  their 
sisters  still  further.  Blake,  however,  affirmed  that  the  best  samples  of  gold  so  far  crushed  had  come  from  the 
adjoining  claim  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Tyl.  Somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  James  recognised  Blake, 
but  without  enthusiasm,  Bobbie  noticed  also  that  the  latter  insisted  on  giving  Sir  James  certain  advice  as  to  his 
journey,  and  subsequently,  after  Sir  James's  departure  and  in  the  absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  overheard 
an  interview  between  Blake  and  Van  Tyl,  which  led  her  to  suspect  a  treacherous  conspiracy  between  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  more  details,  in  order  to  help  Sir  James  to  outwit  any  such  plot,  Bobbie  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Blake  to  lunch  at  his  house,  and,  by  arriving  before  the  appointed  hour,  contrived  to  overhear 
the  plans  of  Van  Tyl  and  Blake  for  the  moving  of  the  pegs  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's  claim  to  such  an  extent 
that  most  of  its  gold  would  then  be  found  on  Van  Tyl's  land.  To  her  horror,  she  learned  also  that  to  prevent 
discovery  of  this  fraud,  and  out  of  vengeance  for  legal  punishments  justly  pronounced  against  him  by  Sir  James 
in  the  past.  Van  Tyl  had  now  planned  for  the  murder  of  Sir  James  by  the  natives  of  a  kraal  near  which 
Blake  had  already  advised  him  to  camp  on  his  way  to  his  claim.  Before  she  could  escape  from  his  company, 
Bobbie  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  persistent  wooing  of  Blake,  and  while  the  distracted  girl  was  thinking 
more  of  plans  for  warning  Sir  James  than  of  Blake's  courtship,  Toby  arrived  at  the  window^,  and,  at  once 
assuming  Bobbie  to  be  fickle,  left  the  district  without  hearing  any  explanation  from  Bobbie ;  and  in  still 
deeper  distress  the  girl  set  forth  on  an  eight-mile  journey  across  wild  country  to  warn  Sir  James  of  his  peril, 
accompanied  only  by  one  native  boy.  After  fighting  her  w^ay  through  the  difficulties  of  the  kopje  path, 
Bobbie  stumbled  into  the  flickering  light  of  Sir  James's  camp  fire,  calling  aloud  to  arouse  Sir  James  and 
his  attendant  from  their  sleep.  Rather  than  be  baulked  at  the  last.  Van  Tyl  raised  his  gun,  though 
Blake  closed  with  him  to  stop  him,  and  Sir  James  dashed  from  his  tent,  to  see  Bobbie  reel  and  fall  at 
his  feet,  shot  bv  the  Dutchman's  bullet.  Blake  having  been  knocked  senseless  by  Van  Tyl  for  attempting  to 
stop  his  murderous  attack,  now  that  it  included  Bobbie,  success  would  have  rested  with  the  Dutchman  but  for 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Sir  James's  native  attendant,  who  killed  Van  Tyl  with  an  axCj  but  was  fatally  wounded 
himself  in  the  struggle,  while  the  native  assailants  retreated  before  the  combined  attack  of  Sir  James  and  the 
boy.  After  Bobbie  had  been  escorted  home,  an  official  inquiry  was  held  into  the  circumstances  of  the  plot ;  but 
she  refrained  from  revealing  Blake's  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  exacted  from  him  a  promise  to  lead  a  better 
life  in  future.  Tobv,  meanwhile,  having  disappeared  out  of  their  livfs,  Bobbie  was  presently  induced,  by  the 
increasing  financial"  anxieties  of  her  brothers,  to  consider  the  offer  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Sir  James, 
who  she  knew  would  see  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  provide  for  their  future  with  definite  appointments 
within  his  i^ift.  Yet  her  heart  still  turned  to  the  absent  Toby,  and  she  asked  for  a  week  in  which  to  consider 
her  answer."  Blake,  no  longer  caring  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  entertained  an  offer  from  Sir  James  to  buy 
his  property.  Toby,  meanwhile,  after  a  recklessly  gay  time  with  friends  at  Cape  Town,  sailed  for  Bombay,  after 
briefly  telegraphing  to  the  Glvnn  brothers  to  dispose  of  his  store  on  his  behalf  ;  and  after  the  arrival  of  this 
news  of  him,  Bobbie  promised  to  marry  Sir  James.  On  board  ship  Toby  made  a  new  friend  of  a  young 
Portuguese  lady  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  at  Chinde. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TOBY  CHANGES  HIS  MIND. 

THE  morning  after  Toby  and  his 
little  Portuguese  companion  had 
stayed  late  in  the  piazza  at  Lorenco 
Marques  to  listen  to  the  band,  and  after- 
wards sat  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  cool 
night  air,  he  found  her  manner  held  a 
new  constraint  to  him.  She  appeared  to 
make  an  effort  to  seem  quite  as  friendly, 
and  yet  all  the  time  to  be  conscious  of 
herself  and  him  in  a  ncAV  way.  He  was 
sorry  about  it,  and  strove  to  set  her  at  her 
ease  and  break  down  what  threatened  to 


develop  into  a  barrier.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
trouble,  he  would  have  divined  more  quickly 
what  was  disturbing  her  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he 
was  content  to  stop  short  at  the  belief  that 
she  returned  to  her  husband  unwillingly,  and 
was  vexed  that  she  had  let  him  see  it.  That 
a  new  and  overpowering  love  for  him  had 
sprung  into  being  that  careless  day  at 
Lorenco  Marques  did  not  enter  his  mind. 
Had  he  not  told  her  his  trouble,  and  how 
no  one  could  ever  take  Bobbie's  place  ? 
How,  then,  should  she  fall  in  love  with  him  ? 
But  Toby  was  not  very  wise  in  the  ways 
of   women,  and  what   seemed   to  him  a 
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safeguard  and  barrier  miglit  very  well  have 
been  the  incentive.  First  he  appealed  to 
her  because  he  was  kind  in  her  lonehness, 
then  because  he  seemed  joyous  and  made 
her  laugh,  last  and  strongest-  because, 
underneath,  he  was  in  great  trouble  himself, 
and  all  her  tender  w^oman's  sympathy 
enlisted  for  him  her  love.  Her  warm 
Southern  blood  was  hot  against  the  woman 
who  had  failed  him,  who  had  been  so  blind 
not  to  perceive  all  he  was  and  all  he  had  to 
give.  That  he  loved  her  still  did  not  make 
him  any  the  less  attractive  to  her.  She 
only  wanted  to  heal  the  wound  and  pour 
the  balm  of  a  deeper  love  upon  his  soreness. 

But,  somewhere  away  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  Alfonse  was  even  now  journeying 
down  to  the  coast  to  meet  her,  and,  with 
the  simplicity  of  greatness,  she  set  herself 
to  avoiding  Toby's  warmth  of  friendliness. 
She  did  not  let  herself  probe  and  question. 
She  sat  very  still,  with  her  large,  soft  eyes 
often  on  the  horizon,  nerving  herself  for 
the  ordeal  hfe  demanded  of  her.  Yet,  when 
Toby  came  and  sat  beside  lier,  she  could  not 
send  him  away,  and  for  the  little  time  that 
remained  she  drank  half  unconsciously  of 
the  sweetness  of  his  presence. 

At  Inambane,  a  lovely  little  tropical 
place  where  the  ship  anchored  for  a  few 
hours,  they  again  went  ashore  and  spent  a 
gay,  happy  time  together.  It  was  as  though, 
by  tacit  consent,  both  had  agreed  to  leave 
whatever  troubles  they  had  behind  them, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  shore  excursion. 
So  Toby  laughed  and  "  fooled  "  again,  and 
Lucia  laughed  with  him,  and  the  time 
slipped  by  with  lightning  speed  until  they 
found  themselves  once  more  side  by  side  on 
deck,  revelling  in  the  cool  night  air.  And 
once  more  the  fascination  of  the  hour  and 
the  allurement  of  her  youth  and  freshness 
seemed  to  draw  him  whether  he  would  or  no. 

"I  wish  you  were  coming  across  to 
Bombay,''  he  said  simply.  "  I  shall  miss 
you  horribly.  I  would  rather  you  had  not 
been  on  the  ship  at  all  than  have  you  go 
away  and  leave  me  alone." 

She  smiled  wistfully.  He  little  knew 
what  the  parting  meant  to  her. 

"  We  cannot  go  ashore  together  any  more," 
he  ran  on,  "  and  it  has  been  so  jolly  having 
your  company." 

Not  at  i3eira  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  little 
anxious  note  in  her  voice.  "  I  thought  it 
was  a  nice  place  to  see,  because  of  the 
sea-wall  and  the  grass  golf  links." 

She  saw  his  face  harden  suddenly.  "  No," 
h^  saidj  "  I  shall  not  go  ashore  at  B^ir^," 


"  You  don't  like  it  ?  "  she  ventured,  after 
a  pause. 

"  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  it,  but  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  go  ashore." 

She  was  puzzled  and  slightly  chilled. 
How  little  her  pleasure  was  to  him,  after  all ! 
Even  if  she  had  set  her  heart  on  going,  he 
would  not  take  her.  She  did  not  know  that 
Beira  is  only  a  day's  journey  from  Rhodesia 
— that  a  train  would  probably  be  standing 
in  the  station,  which,  should  he  choose, 
would  carry  him  quickly  back  to  the  country 
he  had  loved  and  forsworn. 

Toby  himself  could  not  have  explained 
his  feelings  about  it.  He  only  knew  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  ship  at 
Rhodesia's  east  coast  port.  Then,  as  if 
divining  her  disappointment,  he  rallied  her 
with  a  manner  of  playful  tenderness. 

"  There's  nothing  there  but  sand  and  heat 
and  flies,  and  little  tin  shacks  built  on  mud 
heaps.  We  can  be  much  more  comfortable 
on  board." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  a  little  later 
remarked  :  "  And  the  next  place  will  be 
Chinde."    She  caught  her  breath  sharply. 

"  You  poor  little  soul  !  "  he  said,  as  if 
divining  her  dread.  "  But  it  probably  will 
be  lots  better  than  you  expect.  Anyhow, 
you  will  have  good  natives  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  not  dirty  Mashonas.  I  believe 
most  households  up  there  have  about  twelve 
servants,  and  they  are  all  good." 

She  smiled  bravely  as  she  answered  : 
"  That  is  nice." 

Toby  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  underlying 
sadness  of  her  smile,  and  his  kind  heart  was 
touched.  He  half  turned  and  looked  into 
her  eyes.  "  I'm  afraid  you  hate  the  thought 
of  it  like  Hades,  but  what  a  brave  little 
creature  you  are  to  go  1  I  think  it  is  splendid 
of  you  ;  others  would,  too.  Doesn't  it  help  a 
little  to  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  go  because  I  must." 

And  suddenly  she  drew  away,  disengaged 
herself  from  his  arm,  and  stood  up. 

"  Somewhere  under  the  stars  Alfonse 
is  perhaps  trekking  to  the  coast  for 
me.  What  is  it  you  English  say,  '  One 
must  play  the  game'  ?  I've  heard  Alfonse 
say  it." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  She  was 
showing  a  force  of  character  he  had  not 
credited  her  with. 

Suddenly  he  seized  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  "  lUess  you  !  Perhaps  it  is 
a  good  thing  we  have  to  part." 

"  Perhaps.  Good  night."  And,  trying 
bravely  to  smile^  she  went  awaj  and  left  him, 
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He  was  sorry  that  they  innst  soon  reach 
Chiiide,  and  her  husband  would  come  out 
in  a  tug  to  fetch  her  from  the  steamer. 
There  was  only  Beira  to  stop  at  first,  and 
here  he  would  not  land,  l^ut  soon  after 
the  ship  was  at  anchor  the  next  day,  and 
they  were  leaning  over  the  rail  together, 
watching  the  port  and  the  shipping,  a 
steward  came  to  her  with  a  telegram.  She 
paled  a  little  when  she  saw  it,  and  opened  it 
with  awkward,  nervous  fingers.  When  she 
had  read  it,  an  exclamation  broke  from  her 
lips,  and  she  looked  up  blankly  to  the  horizon. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Not  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 
he  asked. 

For  answer,  she  gave  him  the  flimsy 
paper,  and  he  read  aloud — 

"  Unavoidably  prevented  going  to  Chinde. 
Land  at  Beira  and  take  train  to  Salisbury. 
I  will  trek  there  and  fetch  you.  Love. 
Alfonse." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  in 
bewilderment.  "  We  only  stay  here  an  hour 
or  two." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  follow  his 
instructions." 

She  gazed  at  the  telegram,  and  the 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes  that  had  so 
appealed  to  him  at  Durban  came  back  in 
full  force.  "  To  go  alone,"  she  murmured, 
"  to  Beira— to  Salisbury  !  I  don't  feel  as  if 
I  dare." 

"  It  will  be  quite  simple,"  he  told  her 
reassuringly.  Til  help  you  get  your  things 
together,  and  then  the  captain  will  send  you 
ashore,  and  you  must  take  the  train." 

She  looked  at  him  piteously.  "  Must  I  go 
ashore  alone  ?  " 

Toby  glanced  away  a  moment,  and  uncon- 
sciously knitted  his  forehead  into  a  frown. 
Of  course,  he  ought  to  take  her,  if  there  was 
time.    And  yet — and  yet  

She  waited,  dimly  divining  his  struggle. 
She  could  not  ask  him  to  go,  and  yet  with 
all  her  soul  she  prayed  that  he  would. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  her.  I'll  change 
my  mind  and  go  ashore  with  you.  I  can 
see  you  safely  into  the  train,  and  I'll  wire  to 
someone  I  know  in  Salisbury  and  ask  him 
to  meet  you." 

"  Oh,  tliank  you,  thank  you !  "  she 
bre  ithed,  and  seemed  unable  to  say  any  more. 

"You  run  and  begin  your  packing,"  lie 
told  her,  "and  I'll  find  out  about  the  train, 
and  how  long  we  have,  and  all  that." 

A  little  later  he  returned  to  her  cabin  to 
t^ll  h^r  she  had  onlj  an  hour^  as  the  train 


left  at  seven,  and  there  was  no  other  for  two 
days,  and  he  thought  she  had  better  try  to 
catch  it,  as  it  was  an  unhealthy  time  in  Beira, 
and  she  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
Salisbury.  She  looked  into  his  eyes  a 
moment  blankly,  and  he  knew  the  thought 
in  hers.  Only  one  hour  more  together,  and 
then — silence.  The  pain  of  her  expression 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  and  he  turned 
away  wifch  a  lump  in  his  throat.  Bufc  a 
second  later  he  was  rallying  her  with  a  gay 
laugh,  as  he  began  to  thrust  things  into  her 
cabin  trunk. 

"  I  guess  you  never  packed  so  quickly 
before.  What  a  sight  your  clothes  will  be 
when  you  see  them  again !  Here,  what's 
this  ?  Does  it  matter  if  your  shoe  cream 
runs  out  all  over  it  ?  I'm  thankful  men 
don't  have  to  carry  so  many  finnicky  things 
about.  I  could  pack  my  things  in  five 
minutes,  and  nothing  be  any  the  worse. 
Mind  I  don't  pack  you  among  your  clothes 
by  mistake,  such  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  you 
are  !  Do  you  know  we  have  to  be  carried 
through  the  mud  to  get  ashore  ?  If  your 
carrier  drops  you,  I  shall  wire  to  Heathering- 
ton  to  meet  a  mud  pie.  We  have  to  sit  on 
niggers'  shoulders,  so  I  bet  my  chap  will 
go  a  header  with  me.  Is  this  a  hat  or  a 
shoe  ?  Does  it  matter  if  it  is  squashed 
up  ? "  And  so  he  ran  on  gaily,  bravely, 
heartening  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
making  her  laugh,  thougli  tears  shone  in  her 
eyes,  until  at  last  the  trunks  were  packed 
and  locked,  and  a  steward  came  to  fetch 
them  on  deck. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AN  ENCOUNTEK. 

Toby's  fears  concerning  the  powers  of 
their  carriers  to  remain  upright  were  not 
realised,  which  was  fortunate,  as  the  mud 
through  which  they  were  carried  was  of  a 
particularly  black,  slimy,  odorous  nature. 
Lucia  found  herself  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulder 
of  a  tall  native,  and  clinging  with  all  her 
might  to  his  woolly  head,  while  he  balanced 
her  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner.  When 
he  skidded,  which  was  not  unusual,  she 
screamed ;  but  Toby  called  to  lier  reassuringly, 
and  finally  received  her  into  his  arms  on  the 
landing-stage, where  his  native  had  practically 
flung  him,  staggering  beneath  liis  weight. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
Customs  House  cpiickly,  as  I^ucia  was  able 
to  converse  with  tlie  oflicials  in  Portuguese, 
and  then  Toby  rushed  her  into  one  of  the 
curious  little  conveyances  that  run  along  on 
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rails  through  the  sand,  pushed  bj  black  boys, 
and  made  them  hurry  to  the  nearest  store. 

I  hear  you  will  only  be  able  to  get  a 
breakfast  at  one  station,  and  dinner  at 
another,  the  whole  journey,  so  you  must 
have  some  food  with  you,"  he  said,  and,  at 
the  store,  insisted  upon  having  a  box  packed 
with  many  things  he  thought  she  would  like. 

Lucia  expostulated  at  hrst,  but,  finding  it 
quite  useless,  subsided  into  silence,  and  merely 
watched  him,  her  large  eyes  dwelling  on  his 
face  as  if  she  would  imprint  it  on  her  mind 
for  ever.  He  was  gay  again  now,  making 
the  anaemic  assistant  at  the  store  laugh  and 
run  about  io  serve  him  as  if  he  were  the 
President.  Only  he  avoided  looking  into 
Lucia's  eyes.  Something  in  their  depths 
hurt  him  more  than  he  could  bear.  They 
were  the  eyes  of  a  patient  dumb  animal, 
suffering  because  it  must.  He  felt  that, 
small  and  frail  and  timid  as  she  was,  in 
some  way  she  embodied  a  tragedy.  The 
remorseless  w^heel  of  Fate  had  gripped  her  as 
it  swung  round,  and  to  cry  out  was  useless. 
Whether  she  cried  or  not,  struggled  or  not, 
it  would  grip  her  still.  The  only  difference 
was  that,  in  enduring  silently,  she  was  true 
to  some  dim  heroic  ideal,  and  had  no  need 
to  be  ashamed  before  the  tribunal  of  her 
own  heart. 

When  they  reached  the  station,  it  was 
dark,  and  heavy  clouds  filled  the  sky, 
obscuring  the  stars,  and  occasionally  muttering 
with  the  angry  growls  of  distant  thunder. 
There  was  something  uncanny  about  the 
wall  of  dense  blackness  that  rose  up  in  front 
of  the  engine,  W'ith  those  occasional  menacing 
growls  sounding  out  of  the  night.  A 
stronger  and  more  independent  woman  might 
have  felt  qualms  if  she  were  starting  alone 
into  a  dense  jungle  such  as  surrounds  the 
first  part  of  the  Beira- Rhodesia  Railway.  To 
poor  Lucia  it  was  a  nightmare,  and  her  face 
was  deadly  pale  in  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
but  the  brave  little  mouth  firm  still. 

Toby  sought  out  the  conductor,  and,  in 
his  pleasantest  and  most  attractive  manner, 
enhsted  his  attentions  for  the  solitary 
traveller. 

"  She  ought  to  have  a  mosquito  net,"  the 
conductor  said  ;  "  the  mosquitoes  will  be 
very  bad  indeed  to-night." 

"  I  have  one,  but  it  is  packed  in  my 
trunk,"  Lucia  replied  nervously.  "  Could  I 
get  it  out  on  the  station  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  find  one  for  you,"  he 
told  her  pleasantly,  and  hurried  ofiP. 

"  He  is  a  nice  man,  and  he  w  ill  take  care 
of  you,"  Toby  said  reassuringly.    '*I  have 


wired  to  Heatherington,  and  sent  him  a 
letter  by  this  train  as  well.  He  will  meet 
you  and  take  you  to  the  hotel,  where  you 
must  wait  for  your  husband." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  she  breathed  unsteadily, 
unable  to  raise  her  eyes.  She  was  thinking 
how  they  were  to  have  had  another  evening 
together,  and  a  last  long  talk  under  the 
stars  on  deck,  and  instead  was  this 
dreadful  rush  and  hurry,  the  sudden 
parting,  and  she  herself  steaming  alone  into 
the  black,  terrible  night  ahead. 

"  You  must  write  and  tell  me  how  you 
get  on,"  he  continued,  anxious  to  keep  up 
a  conversation.  "  Send  the  letter  to  my 
brother's  address  in  Lidia,  and  it  will  find 
me  somehow.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you 
safely  into  your  husband's  keeping,  but  no 
doubt  he  could  not  possibly  help  upsetting 
the  plans.  You  will  like  Heatherington. 
He  will  look  after  you  well." 

The  conductor  came  back,  bringing  the 
net,  and  proceeded  to  fix  it  over  the  seat, 
upon  which  a  bed  had  been  made  up,  and 
then  w^ent  away  again,  leaving  them  alone, 
saying  the  train  would  start  in  five  minutes. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  Lucia 
murmured  tremblingly.  "  I  do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you." 

"It  is  you  who  have  been  good  to  me." 
Toby's  face  was  serious  now,  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  with  grave,  kindly  eyes.  "  It  is 
I  who  should  thank  you.  I  do,  Lucia,  and  I 
shall  alw^ays  be  glad  I  met  you.  You  are 
very  brave.  It  does  a  man  good  to  meet  a 
woman  like  you  !  " 

"  And  yet  I  am  so  frightened  !  " — and  she 
gave  a  little  choking  laugh. 

"Only  of  the  loneliness  and  the  dark" — ■ 
speaking  tenderly.  "  In  the  things  that 
matter  you  nre  dauntless.  I  can  only  hope 
everything  will  be  easier  and  better  than  you 
expect."  Tears  shone  on  her  lashes,  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  firmly.  "  You're 
glad — I'm  glad — I  met  you,  anyhow  " — with 
a  little  smile,  trying  to  rally  himself  as  well 
as  her,  for  a  lump  was  forming  in  his  throat: 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  we  met !  " 

A  whistle  sounded,  and  he  knew  he  must 
go.    "  Good-bye,  Lucia  !    God  bless  you  !  " 

"Good-bye  !  " 

She  looked  up,  and  something  in  her  eyes 
made  him  suddenly  bend  down  and  kiss  her 
forehead. 

"  Probably  w^e  shall  not  meet  again,"  he 
said  huskily,  "and  perhaps  I  owe  you  more 
than  I  know." 

Once  more  the  whistle  blew,  and  he 
descended  to  the  platform.    There  was  a 
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creaking  and  groaniDg,  and  the  train  began 
to  move.  As  it  drew  away,  she  leaned  out  of 
the  window  and  waved  her  hand  and  smiled. 
"  Good-bye  !  "  she  called,  with  a  brave  note, 
as  the  darkness  seemed  to  swallow  her  up. 

Toby  stood  still  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  watched  the  red  lamp  of  the 
guard's  van  creep  away  into  the  gloom,  and 
for  some  minutes  everything  was  blurred, 
and  he  felt  a  choking  sensation.  He  was 
full  of  resentment  with  her  husband  for  not 
managing  better,  and  full  of  admiration  for 
her,  and  regret  that  they  had  had  to  part 
so  soon  and  suddenly.  But  he  did  not  yet 
know  just  all  the  meeting  was  to  mean  to  him. 
"Perhaps  I  owe  you  more  than  I  know," 
he  had  said,  thinking  of  her  resolute 
determination  to  try  and  play  the  game  "  ; 
but  of  the  fateful,  unsuspected  meaning  he 
knew  nothing.  He  walked  away  from  the 
station  conscious  of  a  heavy  weight  in  his 
heart,  and  wondered  vaguely  what  he  could 
do  to  pass  the  long  evening,  as  the  ship  did 
not  leave  until  daybreak.  He  shrank  from 
going  straight  back  to  the  empty  chairs  and 
the  empty  deck,  and  yet  he  hated  Beira,  with 
its  nearness  to  the  scene  of  those  memories 
he  longed  to  break  away  from. 

In  the  end,  however,  he  thought  he  would 
go  to  the  hotel  for  a  little  while  in  search  of 
companionship,  for  the  large  soft  eyes  tbat 
haunted  him  with  their  silent  suffering  now 
would  only  follow  him  more  persistently  on 
the  ship.  So  he  turned  his  steps  to  the 
town,  and,  entering  the  hotel,  made  straight 
for  the  smoking-ioom.  Only  one  man  was 
there — a  lean,  compact  figure  in  khaki, 
standing  at  a  table  glancing  at  a  newspaper, 
turned  sideways  to  the  door. 

As  Toby  entered,  he  looked  up  casually, 
as  if  half  expecting  someone  he  knew.  But 
the  instant  their  eyes  met,  both  men  changed 
colour  and  became  suddenly  taut. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  You! "  exclaimed  Toby, 
thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  Fitzgerald  !  "  muttered  the  other,  and 
in  the  shock  of  the  moment  even  Blake 
himself  was  taken  aback. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

A  LIGHT  BREAKS. 

Blake  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  but 
something  in  Toby's  eyes  made  him  stand 
still  with  an  abashed  air,  totally  unlike  his 
usual  manner,  and  refrain  from  offering  his 
hand. 

"  Where  in  the  world  have  you  sprung 


from  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  thought  you  were  at 
Cape  Town  ?  " 

"  I  have  been,"  said  Toby  shortly. 

"  And  you're  going  back  to  Ehodesia 
now  ? " — pretending  not  to  see  that  his 
companion  was  literally  glaring  hatred  at 
him. 

"No" — coolly.  "  I'm  on  my  way  to  India." 

"  India  !  "  echoed  Blake  in  amazement. 

"  That  is  what  I  said.  Why  not  ?  Have 
you  any  objection  ?  "  Toby's  lips  curled 
unpleasantly. 

Blake  glanced  round  him  and  through 
the  open  doorway.  Then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  I  met  you,  Pitzgerald. 
I — I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  very 
much.  But  not  in  here.  It's  a  private 
matter." 

For  a  moment  Toby  looked  as  if  he  would 
sooner  wring  his  neck  than  discuss  anything 
with  him  whatever  ;  but  Blake's  face  now 
wore  a  grave,  open  expression,  and  Toby 
could  not  choose  but  see  it. 

"  I  think  we  can  perfectly  well  say 
anything  we  have  to  say  here,"  he  asserted, 
still  scowling  blackly. 

"  No,  we  can't " — in  a  conciliatory  tone. 
"It  has  to  do  with  Miss  Glynn.""  Toby 
winced  visibly.  "  It  is  something  I  promised 
her  I  would  tell  you,  if  I  met  you  anywhere." 

"  Why  should  she  suppose  you  were  likely 
to  meet  me  anywhere  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  did.  She  only 
asked  me  to  promise  to  tell  you,  if  it 
happened  that  I  did  meet  you  anywhere." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  have  done  to-night, 
but  for  an  entirely  unlooked-for  circumstance. 
My  ship  is  at  anchor,  and  we  leave  at 
daybreak.  I  only  came  ashore  to  help  a 
lady  traveller." 

"  Then  I  should  say  she  was  your  guardian 
angel  "—grimly—"  for  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  may  change  your  plans  altogether." 

Toby  looked  at  him  with  an  awakening 
gleam  of  interest,  in  spite  of  himself,  but  he 
only  said  gruffly  :  "  I  think  not.  Where  do 
you  wish  to  talk." 

"  The  sea-wall  will  be  pleasant  now,  and 
little  fear  of  listeners.   Will  you  corae  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so."  And  Toby  suffered 
himself  to  be  ushered  out  of  the  hotel  again 
into  the  night. 

Blake  was  glad  that  it  was  dark.  The 
story  he  had  to  relate  would  prove  anything 
but  easy  telling,  and,  but  for  his  promise  to 
Bobbie,  he  would  merely  liave  left  it  alone, 
and  let  Toby  find  things  out  for  himself. 
But  he  had  made  the  promise,  and,  deeply 
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conscious  of  what  Bobbie  had  done  for  him, 
he  meant  to  keep  it. 

Have  you  seen  any  Geegi  news  in  the 
papers  since  you  took  yourself  off  in  such 
an  uncalled-for  hurry  ?  "  he  asked,  as  they 
strolled  along. 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  papers.  What 
news  I  want  I  hear  from  others  who  read 
them." 

"  Did  anyone  tell  you  there  had  been  an 
attempt  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's  life,  near 
his  claim  at  Loka  ?  " 

"  An  attempt  on  Sir  James  Fortescue's 
life  !  "  Taby  repeated,  with  a  note  of 
incredulity,  roused  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Yes.  I  gather,  from  your  surprise,  yoQ 
had  not  heard  anything  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  at  all.  But  it  failed  ?  He 
wasn't  hurt  ?  " 

"  He  would  have  been  but  for  Miss 
Glynn  " — shortly.    *'  She  saved  his  life." 

"  Bobbie  saved  his  life  !  "  Toby  was 
staring  hard  in  front  of  him  now.  What 
could  have  been  happening  up  there  since 
he  left  ?    What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Blake  felt  suddenly  angry  with  him  for 
flinging  away  as  he  had  done,  for  no  cause, 
and  for  being  able  to  go  back  openly 
and   unashamed,   and    he  said   abruptly : 

Fortescue  was  not  hurt  at  all.  Miss  Glynn 
was  shot." 

"  Shot !  "  Toby  stood  still  in  swift  horror. 
"  Bobbie  shot !  "  he  repeated.  "  Did  you 
say  she  was  shot  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  man, 
tell  me  what  you  mean  !  " 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  The  man  who 
meant  to  commit  the  murder  was  foiled  by 
her  splendid  courage,  and  in  his  rage  he 
fired  at  her  and  hit  her." 

"  Did  he— did  he  "    Toby  could  set 

no  further.    "Go  on,"  he  finished  hoarsely. 

"  Fortunately,  she  was  not  badly  hurt. 
The  shot  went  through  her  shoulder,  and 
after  that  Fortescue  protected  her.  She 
would  not  have  been  struck  at  all,  but  I  was 
a  second  too  late,  and  the  villain  with  the 
gun  knocked  me  senseless." 

"  You — you  were  there  ?  " 

In  the  darkness  Blake  set  his  teeth  together 
with  a  resolute  air.  If  lying  would  clear 
him  now,  he  meant  to  be  cleared. 

"  Yes,  I  had  suspicions  also,  but  I  did  not 
know  as  much  as  Miss  Glynn.  She  overheard 
some  remarks,  and  came  to  my  house."  He 
saw  Toby  stiffen  suddenly  and  his  face 
harden.  "  By  the  way,  you  seemed  pretty 
angry  with  Miss  Glynn  for  being  there,  but 
why  in  the  world  shouldn't  slie  come  and  see 
me,  if  she  wants  to  ?    As  it  happened,  die 


had  come  simply  and  solely  with  the  object 
of  saving  Fortescue's  life." 

"  Saving  Fortescue's  life! "  Toby  repeated 
the  words  in  slow  amazement,  and  then 
turned  aside  and  leaned  on  the  parapet  of 
the  wall,  staring  out  to  sea  as  if  struck  dumb. 

Blake  waited  to  let  him  thoroughly  grasp 
the  sentence,  then  he  added  :  "  She  called  out 
to  you  as  you  left.  I  suppose  she  wanted  to 
tell  you.  But  you  were  in  such  a  devil  of 
a  Imrry,  you  wouldn't  listen." 

Suddenly  Toby  turned  on  him.  "  Your 
arm  was  round  her.  I  saw  it.  Was  that 
also  to  save  Fortescue's  life  ?  You  are 
pitching  me  a  ridiculous  yarn.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

For  answer,  Blake  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and,  producing  a  pellet,  held  it  out 
towards  him.  "That  is  one  of  the  shots 
from  her  wound.  If  you  want  any  further 
evidence,  go  and  see  the  grave  where  they 
'  planted '  Van  Tyl,  and  the  grave  of 
Fortescue's  boy  Jim,  who  died  saving  the 
two  of  them  and  killing  the  murderer. 
What  you  say  about  my  arm  being  round 
Miss  Glynn  is  utter  nonsense.  She  would 
not  be  likely  to  permit  such  a  thing  for  a 
moment." 

"  Good  Heavens  1  "  Toby  breathed.  "  And 
I  was  imagining  you  married  to  her  ! " 

"  That's  the  worst  of  those  vivid  imagina- 
tions"^— with  a  little  short  laugh — "always 
running  off  the  track  !  If  you'd  only  stopped 
to  make  sure,  instead  of  so  upsetting  poor 
Miss  Glynn  and  probably  making  her  much 
more  ill  " 

"  More  ill      Has  she  been  ill  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  has  been  ill.  She  ran  or 
walked  ten  miles  through  the  kopjes  in  the 
blazing  heat,  and  sprained  her  arm,  and  then 
got  shot  for  a  finish." 

"  Heavens,  I  must  have  been  behaving 
like  an  utter  fool !  "  And  Toby  spoke  in  a 
breathless  manner,  as  if  he  was  still  staggered 
by  Blake's  revelations. 

"  Of  course  you  have.  It  wasn't  very  nice 
for  her  to  lie  there,  supposing  you  were 
mortally  offended  about  nothing,  and  getting 
no  word  from  you.  It  wouldn't  be  nice 
about  any  friend." 

"  Why  didn't  she  write,  or— or  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  How  could  anyone  write  ?  '  Fitzgerald, 
Cape  Colony,'  was  hardly  likely  to  find 
you  " 

Toby  looked  round  suddenly  with  a  driven 
air.  "  I  suppose  I  couldn't  catch  up  that 
tiain  ?  "  he  said. 

Blake  laughed.    "You  might  have  done 
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an  hour  earlier.  But  probably  there  will  be 
a  goods  train  to-morrow." 

Toby  grew  serious  again.  "  Tell  me  about 
this  monstrous  murder  attempt,"  he  said, 
struggling  to  calm  his  racing  pulses  and 
speak  composedly. 

"  It  was  a  Dutchman  named  Yan  Tyl, 
who  had  sworn  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Fortescue  for  getting  him  convicted,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  on  various  criminal  charges 
in  the  Transvaal.  By  a  curious  circumstance, 
he  inherited  from  a  brother  the  claim  on 
Loka  kopje  next  to  Fortescue's,  and  that 
brought  him  up  here.  Then  he  found  out 
Fortescue  owned  the  next  claim — the  one 
which  practically  damns  his  as  useless — and 
was  himself  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
followed  him  to  Sliagann's  kraal,  and 
apparently  made  the  niggers  there  very 
drunk,  and  bribed  them  into  attempting  to 
commit  the  murder.  If  Miss  Glynn  had  not 
overheard  a  remark  about  it,  and  immediately 
grown  suspicious,  he  would  have  carried  it 
out  all  right,  and  everyone  would  have 
thought  Shagann's  natives  had  done  it  after 
a  drinking  bout.  The  Dutchman  came  down 
my  way,  and  she  followed  him,  and  came 
into  my  house  for  lunch  before  she  went  to 
warn  Sir  James." 

"  AVhy  in  the  world  didn't  you  ride  after 
him  ?  "  Toby  broke  in. 

"  Because  she  did  not  tell  me "—  drily. 
"  That  part  of  the  story  she  will  probably 
relate  to  you  best  herself.  She  left  my  place 
in  a  hurry,  and  went  after  Fortescue  herself, 
reaching  his  camp  soon  after  dark,  and 
shouted  to  warn  him  just  as  Yan  TyFs 
bribed  murderers  were  approaching.  Yan 
Tyl  himself  was  close  by,  and,  wlien  he 
heard  her  shout,  he  kuew  his  plot  had  been 
discovered.  I  suppose  it  made  him  desperate, 
for,  when  she  came  into  the  firelight,  he 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot  her.  I  had  doubts 
of  the  man  for  another  reason,  and  had  gone 
after  Fortescue  on  horseback,  but  I  was  only 
in  time  to  grapple  with  Yan  Tyl  after  he  had 
raised  his  gun.  The  next  minute  he  knocked 
me  senseless." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  story !  " — knitting 
his  brows  in  the  darkness. 

'*  Miss  Glynn  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  it 
better  than  I  can.  I  suppose  you  will,  at  any 
rate,  write  to  her  before  you  leave  for  India. 
I  think  she  was  a  good  deal  upset  at  your 
unaccountable  d  isaj)pearance." 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  India  until  I  have  seen 
her."  And  again  Toby  stared  straight  before 
him  into  the  night.  "  I  owe  her  an  apology. 
I  have  behaved  abominably  to  her.  I  cannot 


rest  until  I  have  seen  her  !  "  There  was  a 
short  silence,  and  then  he  burst  out :  "  Good 
Heavens,  Blake,  you've  given  me  the  most 
glorious  new^s  I  ever  had  in  my  life  !  I  can't 
believe  it  yet.  I  feel  dazed  with  it.  An 
hour  ago  everything  seemed  over,  and 
nothing  of  any  conse(;[uence  any  more.  Now 
the  world  is  suddenly  flooded  with  sunlight. 
And  if  I  hadn't  chanced  to  run  into  you 
here,  I  should  have  sailed  at  daybreak  for 
India.  It — it's  wonderful  !  It  simply  takes 
my  breath,  away  !  " 

Blake  said  nothing,  and  presently  Toby 
continued  in  a  quieter  voice  :  "  You  see,  I 
took  it  for  granted  there  was  some  under- 
standing between  you  "  — pause —  "  and — 
and  it  hit  me  rather  hard."  He  looked  at 
Blake  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak,  and  in 
the  darkness  he  could  not  see  that  his  face 
was  unnaturally  white  and  rigid. 

After  a  silence,  Blake  remarked  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  tone  he  could  command  : 
"  Of  course,  I  admire  Miss  Glynn  very  much. 
I  dare  say  she  is  the  kind  of  girl  most  men 
admire.  But  marriage  is  not  in  my  hne  at 
all.  I  am  a  born  rover,  and  always  shall  be. 
Far  from  settling  down,  even  now  I'm  on 
the  rove  again.    I  have  sold  my  farm." 

"  Sold  your  farm  !  "  Toby  stood  still  in 
his  amazement,  and  spoke  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  his  own  ears. 

"  Yes.  I've  suddenly  broken  out  afresh 
Avith  a  taste  for  wandering."  He  gave  a  low, 
harsh  laugh.  "  Fortescue  offered  me  a  high 
price,  and  I  decided  to  close." 

"  Fortescue  ?  "  —  growing  more  amazed 
still. 

"Yes.  He's  going  to  work  the  Loka 
claim,  and  wants  a  nice  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  stop  at." 

"  Some  amazing   things  seem  to  have 

happened  since  I  left  "     He  hesitated. 

"  I  hope  good  luck  has  come  the  Glynns' 
way  ?  " 

"  Bay  Glynn  is  to  manage  the  new  mine, 
so  I  suppose  it  has.  Fortescue  is  sure  to 
pay  well." 

"I'm  glad — I'm  thundering  glad  !  Poor 
old  Bay  !  He  will  be  pleased.  Anything 
else  ? " 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  You'll  hear  the 
rest  for  yourself.  I've  a  good  mind  to  come 
back  with  you,  only  I  want  to  get  away  to 
East  Africa  with  a  man  I  know  coming  up 
on  the  next  boat." 

"I  shall  be  thankful  to  get  back," 
Toby  answered  simply.  "  There's  something 
very  attractive  about  that  neighbourhood. 
I've  been  desperately  homesick  "since  I  left, 
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when  I  let  myself  think  about  it.  I  shall 
have  to  hurry  back  to  the  ship  now  and  get 
my  things  ashore  somehow.  I  wonder,  if 
they'll  allow  me  anything  on  the  beastly 
passage  ?  I  booked  to  Bombay.  By  Jove, 
when  I  came  ashore,  I  little  thought  I 
should  only  go  back  to  fetch  my  things 
for  good.  It  seems  to  have  been  about 
one  chance  in  a  million  that  I  saw 
you.  I  owe  it  to  my  fellow-traveller." 
And  his  eyes  grew  soft,  thinking  of  all  Lucia 
had  unconsciously  meant  to  him,  and  of  how 
she  now  journeyed  on  through  the  darkness 
alone,  while* for  him  had  come  the  breaking 
of  a  great  light.  With  all  his  heart,  he 
wished  it  might  have  come  for  her,  too,  and 
hoped  earnestly  that  it  yet  would. 

Blake  said  very  little  as  they  paced  back 
to  the  quay  together.  The  interview  had 
been  easier  than  he  anticipated,  for  Toby 
had  asked  none  of  the  awkward  questions  he 
might  have  done. 

For  the  rest,  it  seemed  the  die  was  cast. 
He,  Toby,  would  go  back,  and  Blake  would 
remain  away.  Well,  there  was  the  wide 
world  to  roam  in.  He  would  roam  and 
forget 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE  JOURNEY. 

To  Toby's  great  joy,  he  found  a  goods  train 
would  be  going  as  far  as  Umtali  on  the 
morrow,  so  he  decided  to  journey  by  it  that 
distance,  and  then  trek  across  country  to 
Geegi,  which  would  be  quicker  for  him  than 
going  all  the  way  round  by  Salisbury,  and 
would  possess  the  added  advantage  of  a 
continual  move,  instead  of  considerable 
cause  for  exasperating  w^aits.  Now  that  the 
truth  had  been  unexpectedly  revealed  to  him, 
his  whole  soul  was  impatient  to  return  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

To  tell  Bobbie  of  his  infinite  regret  and 
sorrow,  and  hear  that  she  forgave  him, 
seemed  the  only  aim  his  life  contained  at  the 
moment.  That  she  would  forgive  him  he 
did  not  doubt,  but  he  longed  to  pour  into 
her  ears  the  tale  of  all  his  misery  and 
hopelessness  and  unspeakable  longing  for  her. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  story  Blake 
had  related  of  her  bravery,  and  his  soul 
overflowed  with  love  and  admiration. 

Blake  spent  the  next  morning  with  him, 
cts  the  train  did  not  depart  until  midday,  and 
Toby  could  not  help  thinking  him  changed, 
without  quite  knowing  in  what  particular. 
Certainly  it  was  a  change  for  the  better, 
though  it  consisted  very  largely  in  reticence. 


All  Toby's  manoeuvring  could  not  get  any 
details  from  him  concerning  Van  Tyl's  base 
attempt  upon  Sir  James  Fortescue.  It  was 
the  one  subject  he  would  not  talk  about, 
putting  him  off  persistently  with  the  assertion: 
"  Miss  Griynn  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can." 

Subsequently  he  went  to  the  station  to  see 
him  ofi',  and  laughingly  presented  Toby  with 
a  chair  to  sit  on  in  the  guard's  van. 

"  You'll  get  jolly  sick  of  sitting  on  just 
anything  that  offers  for  this  sort  of  a 
journey,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  you've 
brought  some  food  " 

"  I've  got  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  tin  of  meat, 
and  a  bottle  of  whisky,"  Toby  told  him. 

"  Not  much  of  a  commissariat,  but  I  dare 
say  the  guard  will  share  with  you.  It  is  going 
to  be  blazing  hot.  1  don't  envy  you  the 
trip." 

"  I  shall  not  have  time  to  remember  the 
heat.  It's  so  wonderful  to  be  going  back  at 
all.  I  hardly  knew  how  I  ached  for  every- 
thing before.    I  was  afraid  to  think  of  it." 

"  Well,  let  me  know  how  you  get  on,  some 
day." 

"  Right  you  are,  and  good  luck  to  you  in 
East  Africa.    Good-bye  !  " 
"  Good-bye  ! " 

The  whistle  sounded,  and  once  more  a 
train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and 
Toby  waved  bis  hand  gaily  to  Blake,  standing 
as  still  and  thoughtful  as  he  himself  had 
done  when  his  little  Portuguese  friend 
steamed  away  into  the  blackness  ahead. 
Only  now  the  train  moved  into  broad, 
enveloping  sunlight,  under  a  rain-washed 
sky  of  intensest  blue.  Thus  is  it  ever  upon 
the  journey  of  life.  For  one  a  wall  of 
blackness,  for  anoth(jr  radiant  sunshine, 
irrespective  of  persons,  irrespective  of  merit 
or  demerit.  Yet  it  may  be  that,  viewed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  curtain — the  side  of  the 
finished  design— the  blackness  of  this  side 
adds  a  beauty  and  a  lustre  richer  than  the 
result  of  the  sunshine  space.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  one's  mind  that  distant  goal  of 
finished  perfection,  towards  which  all  light 
and  darkness,  sunshine  and  shadow,  are 
tending  ;  then  will  it  seem  of  less  moment 
in  this  present  whether  our  little  individual 
share  of  work  is  in  gay  colours  or  in  drab, 
so  it,  as  well  as  may  be,  helps  to  complete  the 
finished  design. 

As  Blake  had  surmised,  the  guard  proved 
a  good  fellow,  and  was  pleased  to  have  Toby's 
company,  gladly  sharing  with  him  what  food 
he  possessed,  and  the  time  sped  pleasantly. 
After  they  left  the  swamps,  the  line  wound 
through  a    luxuriant    jungle,   and  Toby 
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watclied  eagerly  for  signs  of  big  game,  being 
rewarded  about  sunset  with  the  sight  of  a 
small  troop  of  elephants  apparently  in  quest 
of  an  evening  drink.  As  he  had  surmised 
would  be  the  case,  he  had  not  had  time  to 
remember  either  the  heat  or  slowness  of 
their  speed.  All  his  thoughts  were  centred 
upon  Bobbie  and  upon  the  wonderful  change 
in  his  life  since  he  met  Blake.  The  very 
fact  of  her  message  comforted  him  already 
w^th  her  forgiveness,  and  he  let  himself 
build  ravishing  castles  of  their  future  together. 
He  wondered  if  she  woald  care  to  live  in 
Cape  Town.  He  w^ould  deeply  regret  leaving 
Rhodesia  himself,  but  he  believed  he  could 
win  for  her  a  better  home  there,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  willingly  go.  He  would  ask 
his  uncle  to  get  him  a  billet,  and  work  hard 
to  become  prosperous  for  her  sake. 

But  at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  slight 
hope  that  she  would  not  wish  it.  He  knew 
that  he  loved  Rhodesia  and  the  veldt  hfe, 
and  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  wafer  leading 
a  conventional,  everyday  life  in  Cape  Town, 
Perhaps  Bobbie  would  feel  the  same.  If  so, 
he  would  bestir  himself  with  might  and  main 
to  make  a  home  for  her  in  Rhodesia,  and  he 
spent  hours  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  best  succeed. 

Perhaps,  if  Ken  and  Bay  won  the  disputed 
claim,  he  could  get  his  father  to  find  some 
capital  and  enable  him  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  them.  They  were  sure  to  w^ant 
money  from  somewhere.  Only  he  hated  the 
mere  idea  of  a  mine — the  endless  worry  and 
discomfort,  and  the  horror  of  having  to  go 
underground.  No,  Bobbie  w^ould  never  want 
that.  Somehow  she  would  help  him  to  think 
of  a  better  plan. 

So  they  came  finally  to  Umtali,  and  Toby 
alighted  with  a  gay  heart,  and  set  off  into 
the  little  town  to  buy  a  few  necessaries  for 
his  trek  across  veldt.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  country  he  knew,  so  lie  met  no  friends 
or  acquaintances,  and  at  the  hotel  his 
thoughts  filled  him  with  so  much  gladness 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  trouble  to  talk  to 
strangers,  but  rather  chose  to  sit  apart  and 
look  on  and  dream.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, who  looked  with  interest  at  him.  The 
new  air  he  had  acquired  at  Cape  Town, 
which  gave  him  that  touch  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  became  him  equally  well  in  Rhodesia. 
Before,  some  of  the  hahitues  of  the  hotel 
would  probably  have  broken  in  upon  his 
solitude,  perceiving  him  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  a  light-hearted  boy.  Now  they  respected 
his  aloofness  and  silence,  and  asked  among 
themselves  who  he  was,    For^  when  he  stood 


up,  his  six-foot-two  and  fine  shoulders  gave 
him  a  commanding  air,  and  his  handsome 
face  was  full  of  distinction.  Thus  no  news 
of  the  country  were  handed  on  to  him,  and 
no  friendly  fellow-traveller  told  him  the 
event  of  which  they  had  all  been  talking  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  namely,  Sir  James 
Fortescue's  engagement.  Toby  bought  his 
few  necessaries  and  a  satchel  to  pack  them 
in,  and  presently,  with  one  native  carrier, 
started* away  across  country,  feeling  as  if  he 
could  sing  for  very  gladness  every  step  of 
the  way,  to  be  once  more  upon  the  veldt, 
heading  for  his  precious  store  and  his  shady 
hut,  and,  as  he  truly  believed,  for  the 
consummation  of  his  life's  dream. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

THE  DISPUTED  CLAIM. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  gladness  at  the 
Glynns'  hut  home  for  all  except  she  to 
whom  the  gladness  was  due.  Bay  and  Ken 
were  full  of  plans  and  hopes,  and  Betty  was 
quietly  radiant  because  Dr.  Stanhope  w^as 
even  now  returning  in  safety  from  the 
sleeping  sickness  investigation  expedition, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  the 
Government,  with  Sir  James  to  push  his  case, 
would  find  a  good  post  for  him.  The  only 
anxiety  left  was  concerning  the  gold  claim 
that  had  been  disputed  with  them,  and  which 
they  were  very  keen  to  win.  They  had 
w^orked  too  hard  and  lost  too  much  capital 
to  be  content  to  hold  only  a  managership,  if 
they  could  help  it,  and  their  great  wish  was 
to  have  their  own  property  in  reserve,  to 
work  again  when  times  were  propitious. 

So,  when  the  date  drew  near  upon  which 
the  claim  should  be  thrown  open,  to  become 
the  property  of  whoever  pegged  it  first 
after  sunrise,  there  was  much  planning  and 
arranging  in  the  huts.  A  sealed  watch  had 
been  procured  from  Cape  Town,  giving  the 
exact  Cape  Town  time  ;  so,  if  the  same  idea 
had  not  occurred  to  their  antagonist,  they 
felt  they  were  safe  to  win,  for  it  gave  them 
some  minutes  start  of  him,  the  Cape  Town 
time  of  sunrise  being  the  one  permitted. 

The  evening  before  the  arranged  date,  they 
had  a  final  consultation,  making  plans  to  be 
called  at  dawn  and  have  some  coffee  before 
starting. 

"  But  why  not  have  it  there  ?  "  said  Betty. 
"It  will  taste  so  good  if  we  have  won." 

"  Or  why  not  both  ?  "  suggested  Ken. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  ? "  Bay  asked 
her,  in  some  surprise. 
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"Of  course  I  am.  I  could  not  possibly 
sit  still  here  and  wait." 

Ken  glanced  at  Bobbie,  and  there  was  a 
lurking  anxiety  in  his  eyes.  She  had  said 
nothing  about  accompanying  them,  and  it 
depressed  him  a  little,  for  a  short  time  back 
she  would  have  been  the  first  to  insist  upon 
coming.  But  many  little  things  had  changed 
in  Bobbie  lately,  and  he  began  to  have 
anxious  doubts  about  her.  Like  Sir  James, 
he  noticed  that  her  laugh  had  lost  its  old 
ring,  and  that  she  no  longer  kept  them  all 
gay  in  spite  of  disappointments.  True,  the 
disappointments  and  worries  had  miraculously 
vanished ;  \n\t,  whereas  that  should  have 
made  her  gayer,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  she  was  sadder. 

He  spoke  to  Bay  about  it,  and  Bay  believed 
it  was  only  the  thought  of  her  approaching 
marriage  making  her  serious.  After  that 
Ken  kept  his  own  counsel,  but  he  began  to 
be  more  puzzled  than  he  had  been  before 
about  Toby's  sudden  disappearance,  and  to 
feel  more  keenly  how  they  missed  him.  He 
and  Bobbie  had  always  been  special  chums, 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would 
far  rather  she  were  engaged  to  Toby  ;  but,  as 
things  were,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  gay 
young  storekeeper  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  her,  even  if  he 
had  not  gone  off  in  such  mysterious  haste. 

"  Are  you  coming,  too  ?  "  he  asked  her,  as 
she  said  nothing. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  answered  : 
"  I  think  I  will  stay  behind  to  prepare  an 
extra  special  breakfast  to  celebrate  the 
occasion." 

It  was  arranged  so,  and  an  early  move  was 
made  for  bed,  that  they  might  rise  the 
fresher. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  they  will  win  ! "  Betty  breathed 
enthusiastically,  glancing  from  the  door  of 
their  hut  out  into  the  lovely  starlit  night. 
"  It  means  so  very  much  to  them." 

"  Not  as  much  as  it  did,"  Bobbie  suggested, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  little  bed  and 
brushing  out  her  long  bright  hair. 

"  Not  in  some  ways,  but  in  others. 
You  know  " — thoughtfully — "  I  think  they 
feel  they  owe  the  managership  of  the  Loka 
mine  entirely  to  you  ;  but  if  they  win  this 
claim,  and  can  work  it  presently,  it  will  be 
off  their  own  bat." 

Bobbie  smiled  a  little  wistfully.  "  I 
think  they  owe  it  to  being  just  the  dear, 
hard-working  boys  they  are.  Sir  James 
would  not  have  trusted  his  mine  to  them 
otherwise.  He  thinks  the  world  of  them 
both," 


"And  this  world,  and  the  next,  and  all 
possible  worlds  of  you ! " — with  an  affectionate 
glance. 

Bobbie's  eyes  grew  more  wistful,  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  her  hair.  "  We  all  seem 
to  have  great  hopes  in  our  lives  now,"  she 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  brightness,  "and 
before  there  was  chiefly  economy  and  worry. 
Yet  how  gay  we  used  to  be  sometimes,  and 
how  happy,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  ! " 

"  But  it  could  not  have  lasted.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  us  without 
Sir  James.  You — you  are  not  sorry  about 
things,  are  you,  Bobbie  ?  "—and  now  Betty's 
voice  was  wistful. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "—-hastily.  "  I  was  only  thinking 
we  seemed  so  much  less  gay,  considering  our 
prospects  were  so  much  better." 

"  We  w^ant  Toby."  And  Betty  again 
looked  into  the  night.  "  He  was  really  our 
gay  spirit."  . 

Bobbie  brushed  her  hair  in  silence,  and 
this  time  Ihe  kindly  veil  hid  glistening  tear- 
drops. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  tbe  trio  set  off 
to  walk  two  miles,  leaving  Bobbie  still  in 
bed.  They  were  full  of  hope,  and  walked 
gaily  on,  arriving,  as  they  expected,  just 
ahead  of  their  opponent.  They  could  see 
him  coming  over  the  veldt,  and,  when  he 
came  within  earshot,  he  shouted  to  them 
that  they  were  too  early,  for  no  rim  of  the 
sun  was  visible.  But  its  rays  were,  and,  just 
as  he  hurried  up.  Ken  and  Bay  drove  in  their 
pegs  and  claimed  the  property  before  his  eyes. 
In  great  excitement,  he  commenced  a  vigorous 
protest,  only  to  be  confronted  with  the 
special  watch,  which  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
sunrise  already  passed  at  Cape  Town. 

He  owned  himself  beaten,  but  with  an  ill 
grace,  which  the  others  could  well  afford  to 
overlook. 

"I'm  going  to  make  some  coffee — will  you 
have  some  ?  "  Betty  asked,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  the  scowl  died  a  little  from  his 
face.  In  the  end,  he  relaxed  sufficiently  to 
ask  them  to  consider  a  partnership ;  but 
the  brothers  were  not  disposed  to  bind 
themselves  to  any  proposition  yet,  and 
declined  his  overtures.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  made  tbem  glad,  for  they  knew^  he 
was  an  expert  on  gold-mining  matters,  and 
guessed  be  had  great  faith  in  the  probable 
value  of  the  reef.  Later  on  they  returned 
gaily  to  Bobbie,  hailing  each  other  as  futura 
millionaires  with  something  of  their  old 
hilarity. 

"  We  must  have  a  little  dinner  to  celebrate 
our  win,"  Bay  suggested,    "  I  think  I  had 
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better  go  to  Geegi  and  register  the  claim,  and 
bring  back  a  bottle  of  champagne." 

"  Why  put  off  the  celebration  so  long  ?  " 
asked  Betty.  "  Let  ns  manufacture  something 
special  to-night." 

Ken  glanced  at  Bobbie,  asking  :  "  What  do 
you  think,  Bobs  ?  " 

"Let  us  wait.  Bay  can  get  back  on 
Monday.  Why  not  make  our  dinner  Tuesday, 
and  ask  the  police  and  Mr.  Hulatt  ?  " 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  to  wait  until 
Tuesday,  and  in  great  spirits  Bay  made  ready 
for  his  journey.  "  If  only  Toby  were  here," 
he  said,  while  he  ran  over  the  list  of  what 
he  would  bring  back,  "  how  he  would 
have  loved  it  !  What  a  row  he  would  have 
made  !  " 

The  remark  caused  a  momentary  shadow, 
but  Betty  laughed  it  aside,  and  presently 
Bay  started  off.  Only  Bobbie  felt  the  force 
of  the  absence  still,  realising  their  celebration 
dinner  was  practically  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  of  one  vacant  seat. 

She  little  imagined  that  even  now  he 
was  hastening  towards  them,  cutting  reck- 
lessly across  country  with  all  the  mad, 
impatient  ardour  of  the  most  devoted  of 
lovers  ! 

Indeed,  his  recklessness  had  proved  a 
hindrance  more  than  once,  by  getting  him 
and  his  boy  into  difficulties  of  marsh  and 
kopjes  and  impassable  rivers  ;  but  he  was 
at  last  beginning  to  listen  to  a  little  reason, 
and  be  guided  by  his  carrier,  who  knew  the 
route,  if  he  were  but  allowed  to  lead,  and  was 
getting  along  faster  in  consequence. 

About  two  days  after  he  started,  the  native 
told  him  a  white  man  w^as  camped  near  a 
certain  small  kopje  beside  a  river. 

''He  has  an  ambulance  cart  and  twelve 
mules,"  the  boy  told  him,  "and  he  is  a  big 
baas,  to  do  with  the  Government." 

Toby  had  no  special  wish  to  see  any  "  big 
baas,"  to  do  with  the  Government  or  other- 
wise ;  but  he  had  brought  very  little  food, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  hungry,  so 
he  finally  decided  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
call  upon  this  favoured  individual  with  his 
mules  and  ambulance,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  good  meal.  So  he  washed  his  hands  and  face 
in  the  river,  and  had  a  shave  by  way  of  a 
toilet,  and  struck  across  the  piece  of  veldt  to 
where  the  top  of  the  cart  was  visible  above 
the  bush. 

As  he  came  in  sight,  he  descried  a  tall  man 
just  about  to  sit  down  to  a  small  camp-table 
for  a  late  breakfast,  and  hastened  his  steps 
with  a  sense  of  pleasurable  anticipation.  As 
he  drew  nearer,  something  struck  him  as 


familiar  in  the  figure  of  the  traveller,  and  he 
w^alked  up  wondering  a  little  who  he  was. 
A  minute  later,  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
booted  step,  the  traveller  turned  round,  and 
Toby  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Sir 
James  Fortescue. 

For  one  moment  there  was  a  puzzled 
expression  on  Sir  James's  face,  and  then  he 
said — 

"  Surely  you  are  Fitzgerald  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  answered  Toby  gaily,  "  and 
you  are  Sir  James  Fortescue.  What  luck 
to  meet  you  !  I'm  trekking  across  to  the 
Glynns'  place,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  navvy. 
Couldn't  carry  much  imparshli,  you  see,  as 
I'm  in  rather  a  hurry." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  !  " — with  a  frank 
smile.  "  Come  and  have  a  good  square  meal. 
I  thought  you  had  shipped  off  to  India  or 
somewhere  in  that  direction.  Did  you  change 
your  mind  ?  What  a  thing  it  must  be,  to 
be  able  to  rearrange  one's  plans  so  easily  as 
you  seem  able  to  do  !  " 

"  I  should  have  been  steaming  ahead  there 
now,  but  for  an  extraordinary  coincidence  at 
Beira.  I  met  Blake — you  know,  the  chap 
who  called  at  the  Glynns'  the  evening  you 
were  there — and  he  told  me  something  that 
changed  my  whole  life." 

"  Really  ?  "  And  Sir  James  felt  suddenly 
interested  for  no  ordinary  reason,  though  he 
could  not  have  explained  why.  "Well, come 
and  have  breakfast  first,  and  then  we  can 
tell  each  other  all  the  latest  news." 

"  Rather  !  "  was  Toby's  ready  reply,  as  he 
proceeded  to  make  a  seat  for  himself  out  of 
a  packing-case  stood  up  on  end,  while  he 
viewed  the  well-spread  table  with  undisguised 
relish. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TOBY  TELLS  HIS  STORY. 

Just  at  first,  after  arriving  at  Sir  James's 
camp,  Toby  was  too  hungry  to  discuss  very 
much  beyond  a  large  dish  of  fried  eggs 
and  bacon  and  the  delight  of  fresh  bread 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  Sir  James  watched 
him  with  a  quiet  smile,  urging  upon  him  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  eat. 

"I'm  down  this  way  on  some  legislative 
business,"  he  told  him,  "  and  as  I  w^anted  to 
visit  outlying  farms  and  settlers,  I  decided 
to  drive.  It's  much  pleasanter  than  the 
train." 

"  I  should  think  so.  I  hate  the  beastly 
train  !  That's  partly  why  I'm  '  foot-slogging'.' 
Couldn't  stand  the  hanging  about  in  Umtali 
and  Salisbury.    I — I  wanted  to  feel  I  was 
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moving  nearer  all  the  time,  and,  even  if  I  go 
slow,  I  am  at  least  doing  that." 

"Then  you  are  hurrying  back  as  energetic- 
ally as  you  seemed  to  hurry  away  ?  " — with  a 
Httle  smile. 

"  Yes.  That  was  a  fool's  trick.  I 
misunderstood  something,  and  was  asinine 
enough  not  to  wait  for  an  explanation.  I 
heard  it  by  chance  from  Blake,  of  all  people 
in  the  world." 

Sir.  James  gave  him  a  keen  glance.  "A 
good  deal  has  happened  since  you  left.  I 
suppose  Blake  told  you." 

"Yes.  Gr^at  Scot,  I  was  quite  forgetting  ! 
Some  rotten,  low  Dutchman  tried  to  murder 
you.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at  once 
how  awfully  glad  I  am  that  nothing  serious 
resulted — at  least,  nothing  serious  to  you  " — 
with  a  little  half  smile—"  but  I'm  afraid  my 
first  thoughts  were  on  the  breakfast.  It's 
not  too  late  now,  I  hope.  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  you  up 
here.  You  are  the  best  friend  the  settlers 
ever  had." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  owe 
my  escape  to  Miss  Glynn.  I  dare  say  Blake 
told  you  ? " 

"  Yes.  Splendid,  wasn't  it  ?  I — I'm  just 
feverish  to  see  her  !  I — oh.  Heavens,  I 
can't  keep  it  to  myself — I  just  worship 
her  !  " — and  all  Toby's  soul  was  in  his  words. 
Sir  James  seemed  suddenly  to  turn  pale 
under  his  sunburn,  as  he  darted  a  quick, 
questioning  glance  at  him.  Toby  was  too 
immersed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  did  not 
see  it.  "  It  was  because  of  her  I  ran  away. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding.  May  I  tell 
you  ?  I'm  longing  to  speak  cf  it.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else  night  and  day." 

Sir  James  rose  su^enly  from  the  table 
and  moved  a  Httle  behind  him.  "  Go  on," 
he  said,  and  Toby  noticed  nothing  of  the 
sudden  change  in  his  voice. 

"It  had  to  do  with  your  rescue,"  Toby 
told  him  eagerly,  as  if  sure  of  his  immediate 
interested  sympathy.  "  It  seems  it  was 
because  of  that  she  went  to  Blake's  alone 
that  day.  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  anything, 
and  when  I  saw  her  there  " 

"  You  saw  her  at  Blake's  the  day  of  Van 
Tyl's  attempt  ?  " — in  low,  amazed  tones. 

"  Yes.  I  haven't  quite  got  the  hang  of 
the  story  yet,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
now.  The  point  is  that  Bobbie^  and  I 
were  engaged  between  ourselves."  The  man 
behind  his  chair  turned  paler  now,  and 
looked  down  at  him  with  a  startled  expres- 
sion. "  We  couldn't  very  well  be  openly 
engaged,  because — well,  you  see,  I  was  only 


earning  about  five  pounds  a  month  at  the 
moment."  His  eyes  twinkled.  "  But  it  was 
much  the  same  thing  " — running  on.  "  I've 
always  felt  doubtful  about  Blake,  and 
disliked  him  pretty  w^armly,  and  I  thought 
he  was  hanging  about  Bobbie  too  much,  so 
I  asked  her  to  choke  him  off  thoroughly.  I 
didn't  really  doubt  her,  of  course,  but  I  so 
hated  to  see  him  hanging  round  under  the 
circumstances.  She  gave  me  her  promise 
readily,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it  ; 
but  the  very  next  day— I  think  it  was  the 
next  day — I  had  to  go  to  his  place  to 
borrow  a  bicycle  pump,  and  there  she  was 
sitting  on  the  lounge  with  him,  after  having 
lunch  there." 

Sir  James  went  a  few  paces  off,  and  then 
came  back. 

"  I — I  don't  understand  why  she  went 

to  Blake's  that  day.    I  thought  "  He 

stopped  short. 

"  I'm  not  very  clear  myself  " — running  on 
in  the  same  heedless  manner — "  but  I  know 
it  had  to  do  with  the  attempt  upon  you. 
I  believe  she  followed  the  Dutchman  to 
a  spot  near  to  watch  his  movements,  and 
then  w^ent  on  to  pump  Blake.  Of  course, 
if  I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  mad  hurry,  she 
would  have  explained  ;  but  the  sight  of 
her  sitting  there  with  Blake,  after — after 
her  promise,  seemed  to  numb  my  brain.  I 
couldn't  think.  I  couldn't  do  anything 
except  run  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  worshipped  her  then,  you  see.  Nothing 
could  be  anything  any  more  without  her, 
or  so  it  seemed,  and  I  just  flung  away. 
Now  I  only  want  to  see  her.  I  cannot  rest 
until  I've  confessed  myself  an  utter  fool  and 
wretch,  and  implored  her  to  forgive  me  !  " 

"  And  are  you  confident  she  will  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  " — with  a  frankness  that  was 
utterly  disarming.  "  Bobbie  has  the  most 
generous  soul  on  earth." 

"  And,  having  forgiven,  what  then  ? 
Perhaps  she  has  changed  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not " — wdth  a  grave  air, 
utterly  free  of  conceit.  "  Bobbie  is  not  the 
sort  to  change.  It  was  as  if  some  dreadful 
black  cloud  was  between  us,  and  we  could 

not  find  each  other  ;  but  now  "  He 

brightened  suddenly.  "  I  could  get  a  good 
billet  at  Cape  Town  to-morrow,  if  she  cared 
to  go  there.  But  I  don't  think  she  will ; 
she  hates  towns.  What  we  both  long  for 
is  a  farm.  If  I  can  get  hold  of  one  cheaply, 
I  think  my  guv'nor  will  lend  me  enough 
capital  to  work  it.  He  was  chary  before 
because —well,  because  I  wasn't  married,  and 
he  thought  me  a  rolling  stone.   But  if  " 
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He  paused,  and  for  a  moment  had  almost  a 
shy  expression. 

"  But  even  if  Miss  Glynn  forgives  you, 
she  may  no  longer  wish  to  marry  you,"  Sir 
James  suggested. 

"  Well,  in  that  case  I  will  finish  my 
journey  to  India,  and  leave  Rhodesia  for 
ever.  But  somehow  I  am  not  afraid.  She 
will  understand  when  I  explain." 

"  A  good  deal  has  changed  since  you 
left " — meaningly. 

"So  I  suppose.  Fancy  Blake  selling  his 
farm,  and  you  buying  it !  I  was  surprised. 
And  he  told  me  Ken  and  Bay  were  to 
manage  your  new  mine.  That  is  splendid 
news.  They  are  such  good  chaps,  and  it  will 
make  them  thundering  glad  !  " 

"Is  that  all  Blake  told  you?"  There 
was  a  grey  look  about  Sir  James  now,  as 
he  stood  a  little  apart  in  the  shadow.  He 
seemed  almost  to  have  aged  in  the  last  half 
hour.  Explanations  were  forcing  themselves 
upon  him  also,  and  revelations  undermining 
all  the  happiness  of  the  past  weeks.  He 
felt  momentarily  stunned  with  all  that  this 
chance  meeting  might  mean  to  him. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  is  all.  He  was 
extraordinarily  reticent  about  the  murder 
attempt.  I  couldn't  quite  make  out  his 
part.  It  seems  so  odd  Bobbie  did  not  tell 
him  what  she  had  overheard,  and  send  him 
after  you,  instead  of  going  herself." 

"  Very  odd  " — drily.  Sir  James  began  to 
find  a  clue.  "  No  doubt  she  had  a  good 
reason,  but  she  also  is  very  reticent  about 
that  part.  Of  course,  Blake  did  not  like 
me.  He  had  a  personal  grudge  also."  He 
watched  Toby,  and  saw  that  the  idea  in  his 
own  mind  was  forming  in  his.  "  Miss  Glynn 
may  have  discovered  that,  and  been  doubtful 
of  him  as  a  messenger." 

"  I  see  " — thoughtfully.  "  And,  of  course, 
his  record  -" 

"  Exactly.  If  Blake  had  anything  to  gain, 
he  was  never  one  to  trouble  much  with 
qualms." 

"  You  surely  don't  think  " 

"  I  don't  thill Jc,  because  it  appears  to  be 
Miss  Glynn's  wish  that  I  should  not.  For 
a  reason  best  known  to  herself,  she  has  given 
no  evidence  against  Blake.  That  is  enough 
for  me.  But  we  thought  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  pleasanter  without  him,  and,  rather 
curiously,  he  has  proved  quite  willing  to 
concur.  I  made  him  an  ofiPer  for  his  farm, 
and  he  has  accepted  it." 

"  He  adored  that  farm,"  commented  Toby. 

"  I  believe  so.  There  must  have  been 
some  pressure — you  understand  ?  " 


Toby  signified  an  assent,  and  relapsed 
into  a  short  silence,  overcome  by  all  that 
was  implied. 

"  Did  Bobbie  shield  him,  do  you  think  ?  " 
he  asked  at  last. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  and  I  think  she  was 
right.  He  will  probably  be  a  better  man 
all  his  life  for  it.  No  doubt  he  was  a  bit 
driven  by  Van  Tyl,  who  was  the  most 
unscrupulous  villain  unhung.  But,  of 
course,  it  was  better  he  should  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  so  I  gave  him  the  chance." 

"  It's  a  grand  farm,"  said  Toby,  with  an 
unconscious  note  of  longing. 

Sir  James  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  remarked,  trying  to  speak  naturally : 
"  I  am  greatly  hoping  Miss  Glynn  will 
honour  me  by  accepting  it  for  her  very  own, 
as — as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and 
regard." 

"  You  are  going  to  give  it  to  Bobbie  !  " — 
in  open-eyed  astonishment. 

"  If  she  will  accept  it.  It  was  for  her 
I  acquired  it." 

Toby  was  struck  dumb.  He  felt  suddenly 
in  the  grip  of  something  vague  that  was  a 
little  overwhelming. 

Sir  James  gave  a  forced  laugh.  He 
began  to  long  to  be  alone.  An  upheaval 
had  ruthlessly  torn  the  very  ground  from 
under  his  feet.  He  hardly  knew  where  he 
stood.  He  was  conscious  of  but  one 
certainty — he  must  let  Toby  go  on  in 
ignorance.  To  tell  him  the  truth  might  be 
to  turn  him  back  once  more  towards  India, 
and,  in  doing  that,  he  might  rob  Bobbie 
of  her  birthright  of  happiness.  What  was 
unhappiness  for  him,  compared  with  all  he 
owed  to  her  ?  It  was  she  who  must  decide 
the  future,  and  she  must  see  Toby  before 
deciding. 

"  You  rather  take  my  breath  away,"  Toby 
said  at  last.  "  It  is  such  a  magnificent  gift. 
I  hardly  think  she  will  like  to  accept  it." 

"  Well,  you  must  try  and  persuade  her  to." 
Sir  James  braced  himself  up  for  a  last  effort. 
"  Tell  her,  with  my  love,  that  I  rely  on  her 
to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  making  the  gift, 
and  not  to  let  anything  whatever  persuade 
her  otherwise.  You  will  be  wanting  to 
hurry  on  now  ;  but  you  can  hardly  get  there 
before  to-morrow,  so  you  must  let  me  reload 
your  carrier  with  a  few  tins  of  food  stuff." 
He  turned  away  to  give  an  order.  "  It  was 
an  amazing  coincidence  that  you  should  run 
into  Blake  at  Beira,  but  I  think  it  is  a  still 
more  amazing  one  that  you  should  have 
chanced  across  me  out  here  on  the  veldt. 
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They  say  real  life  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
I  suppose  it  is.  There  have  been  some 
strange  happenings  for  some  of  us  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  some  rather  bitter 
awakenings.  But  if  Bobbie  Glynn  gets 
her  full  measure  of  happiness  in  the  end, 
I  for  one  will  grudge  nothing  that  gave  it 
to  her."  He  saw  a  perplexed,  questioning 
expression  in  Toby's  face,  and  hastened  to 
add  :  "  But  I  must  send  her  my  congratula- 
tions later.  You  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off.  You  can  quite  well  take  the  lower  path  ; 
none  of  the  swamps  or  rivers  are  much 
affected  by  the  rains  yet." 

Toby  was  only  too  glad  to  hasten  on  his 
journey,  and,  without  stopping  to  probe  or 
question  further,  said  good-bye,  expressed 
his  warm  thanks,  and  strode  gaily  away  over 
the  sun-bathed  veldt.  Only  for  Sir  James 
were  there  shadows  now — shadows  and 
clouds  and  an  approaching  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  I    CANJSOT    LET    YOU    00  !  " 

It  was  the  Tuesday  fixed  for  the  celebration 
dinner  when  Toby  arrived  at  his  journey's 
end,  and  saw  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
Glynns'  huts  ahead  of  him. 

Betty  and  Bobbie  had  been  busy  cooking 
in  the  morning,  but,  just  as  they  were 
finishing,  a  note  came  through  from  the 
police  camp  to  say  neither  of  the  men 
stationed  there  would  be  able  to  come,  after 
all,  as  an  urgent  message  had  summoned 
them  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Well,  how  absurd  to  have  a  dinner  just 
for  Hulatt !  "  cried  Betty.  "  Isn't  it  vexing 
after  our  preparations  ?  " 

Bobbie  laughed  and  rubbed  the  pastry 
from  her  fingers.  "  Poor  Hulatt  will  be  quite 
nervous  to  find  himself  the  only  guest.  I 
wonder  what  has  prevented  them  ?  Does 
the  note  say  ?  " 

"  A  message  from  headquarters  to  go  at 
once  to  Menti,  about  a  raid  of  some  sort. 
Of  course,  they  couldn't  very  well  put  it  off." 

"  Poor  dears  !  They'll  miss  their  good 
dinner." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  And  Betty  wore 
a  rueful  air.  "  Shouldn't  we  put  Hulatt  off 
for  the  present  ?  It  is  bound  to  fall  very 
flat  with  only  him." 

"  Horribly.    I  vote  for  putting  off." 

"  Let's  do  it  on  our  own.  This  messenger 
can  leave  a  note  on  the  way  back  to  the 
police  camp.  We'll  just  tell  him  it  is 
postponed  because  the  police  cannot  come." 


"  Very  well."  And  Bobbie's  face  expressed 
instant  relief  in  spite  of  herself.  She  had 
tried  to  throw  herself  into  the  plan  willingly, 
but  it  had  been  an  effort  from  the  first,  and 
she  had  secretly  dreaded  the  evening,  when 
she  would  have  to  seem  gay  and  glad 
whatever  she  felt.  And  in  her  heart  she 
knew  she  must  inevitably  miss  Toby  more 
than  on  any  ordinary  occasion.  It  would 
be  the  first  rejoicing  they  had  ever  had 
without  him,  and  the  fact  would  be  present 
to  all,  however  they  strove  to  forget  it. 

We'll  just  enjoy  the  good  things  without 
any  fuss,"  she  said,  "  and  the  fruit  salad  can 
go  hang  now.    They  are  such  a  fag  to  make." 

Betty  went  off  to  scribble  the  note,  and, 
when  she  came  back,  her  sister  was  already 
handing  the  various  cooking  accessories  to 
the  cook-boy  to  take  away,  preparatory  to 
removing  the  table  back  into  the  kitchen, 
and  the  last  traces  of  their  busy  morning. 

"  I  believe  you  are  quite  glad,"  said  Betty 
half  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  it  mightn't  have  been  a  success 
with  so  few  of  us,  and  that  would  have  been 
most  trying." 

"Without  Toby,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
Betty  remarked  thoughtfully,  and  Bobbie 
found  herself  colouring  suddenly  before  her 
sister's  eyes. 

"  If  you  like,"  she  said  carelessly.  "  He 
was  always  the  life  of  this  sort  of  gathering, 
wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  and  you  together.  Yes,  perhaps  it 
^^'onld  have  been  a  failure.  But  I'm  afraid 
the  boys  will  be  disappointed." 

But  when  the  boys  came  in  to  lunch,  they 
did  not  express  any  great  regret,  merely 
saying  :  "  Well,  we'll  drink  the  champagne, 
anyhow.  Good  luck  like  ours  ought  to  be 
christened." 

After  lunch  the  girls  rested  a  little,  and 
then,  possessed  with  a  restlessness  she  could 
not  entirely  understand,  Bobbie  decided  to 
go  for  a  walk.  Betty  said  she  was  too  tired, 
and,  not  sorry  for  the  solitude,  Bobbie  went 
off  alone  through  a  little  wood  which  led  to 
an  open  space  commanding  a  lovely  view  of 
the  country. 

Here  she  sat  down  and  gazed  with  an 
expression  of  growing  sadness  upon  the  far 
blue  kopjes.  She  did  not  try  to  analyse  her 
thoughts.  Of  what  use  to  do  that  now  ? 
Toby  had  gone  out  of  her  life  for  ever,  and 
she  would  soon  be  married  to  Sir  James. 
It  seemed  that  life  simply  asked  her  to  go 
straight  on,  without  overmuch  probing, 
doing  her  best  in  the  path  mapped  out. 
And  yet  


"  For  answer,  she  placed  the  letter  in  his  hand." 
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Sometimes  she  was  a  little  afraid  lest  it 
should  prove  beyond  her  powers  to  forget 
Toby  as  she  ought.  She  knew  she  would 
owe  it  to  Sir  James  to  root  him  out  of  her 
mind,  except  as  an  old  friend  of  the  past, 
and  never  let  him  shake  her  serenity  in  the 
present.  But  would  she  be  able  ?  Would 
she  ever  forget  all  they  had  been  to  each 
other  in  the  sunny  days  that  had  gone  ? 
Well,  she  could  but  try,  and  with  all  her 
strength  she  would  do  that,  because  of  Sir 
James's  goodness. 

But  the  sadness  deepened  in  her  eyes,  for 
there  were  times  when  the  future  frightened 
her  vaguely,  and  she  was  afraid  she  might 
not  be  equal  to  the  demands  it  made  upon 
her.  Thus  it  was  that  Toby,  his  heart 
bursting  with  joy  at  all  the  old  familiar 
landmarks  about  him,  came  upon  her  totally 
unawares,  and  stood  a  moment  watching  her 
for  the  very  joy  of  it.  He  saw  that  she  was 
thinner  and  paler  than  when  he  had  last 
seen  her,  and  perceived  that  her  eyes  were 
wistful ;  but  it  sounded  no  warning  to  his 
rejoicing  heart.  Had  he  not  come  back  to 
clear  up  all  the  misunderstanding,  and  win 
her  forgiveness,'  and  make  her  glad  again  ? 
His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  approached  and 
stood  beside  her  unperceived. 

"  Bobbie  !  "  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  full 
of  a  wordless  plea  and  unutterable  tenderness. 

She  gave  a  violent  start  and,  turning, 
gazed  into  his  face  with  a  blank  expression, 
as  if  she  did  not  believe  her  eyes. 

He  smiled  and  came  a  step  nearer.  "  I've 
come  back,  Bobbie.  It's  been  just  misery 
without  you  !  I  know  you'll  try  to  forgive 
me.  If  you'll  let  me,  I'll  worship  you  all 
my  lifei,! " 

It  was  as  though  a  veil  dropped  suddenly 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  that  it  was 
indeed  he.  Joy  came  swiftly  to  her  face 
and  lit  it  with  unspeakable  gladness.  She 
rose  to  her  feet  and  held  out  her  hands  to 
him,  forgetting  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth  but  that  he  indeed  stood  there  before 
her. 

"  Toby— ob,  Toby  !  "  she  breathed,  with 
a  note  of  passionate  joy,  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  half  smothered  her  in  his 
arms. 

It  was  some  minutes  later,  and  after  Toby 
had  hastily  told  her  of  his  meeting  with 
Blake  and  Sir  James,  that  the  present, 
knocking  vainly  at  her  heart,  made  itself 
heard  at  last,  and  blanched  her  cheeks  to  a 
swift  pallor  and  dimmed  her  eyes  to  swift 


dread.  Toby  saw  it,  and  the  swift  dread 
communicated  itself. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
Bobbie,  is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  matter  !  "  she  repeated  dully.  "  Oh, 
how  could  I  have  forgotten  even  for  a 
moment  ?  No,  no  " — as  he  tried  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  again — "  you  must  not  do  that 
any  more — never  any  more  at  all !  Oh,  how 
could  I  let  you  ?  How  could  I  forget  ?  " 
•  And  her  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter. 

"  What  is  it,  Bobbie  ?  Tell  me,  dear— I 
can't  bear  this  suspense." 

"  Didn't  Sir  James  tell  you  ? "  For  she 
was  just  grasping  the  fact  that  the  two  had 
met  the  previous  day. 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  anything  that  need 
make  any  difPerence  between  you  and  me." 

"  Not  make  any  difference  between  you 
and  me  !  "  she  echoed,  and  she  could  almost 
have  laughed.  "Oh,  Toby,  Toby,  I 
thought  you  had  gone  away  for  ever,  and 
I  have  promised  to  marry  Sir  James  ! " 

He  drew  away  from  her  as  if  he  had 
received  a  shock.  "You  have  promised  to 
marry  Sir  James  Fortescue  ? "  he  repeated 
slowly,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  own  ears. 

"  Yes."  She  was  calmer  now.  The  present 
was  obhterating  all  else. 

Toby  suddenly  sat  down  on  the  fallen  tree 
where  she  had  been  seated,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  with  a  groan. 

"  Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  1 "  he 
exclaimed  at  last,  half  fiercely.  "  Why 
didn't  Blake?  Why  didn't  Sir  James? 
They  might  have  let  me  go  on  in  the  misery 
I  had,  instead  of  coming  back  to  have  it 
intensified  a  hundred  times  ! '' 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Blake  did  not  know,"  she 
answered,  in  a  voice  she  hardly  recognised  as 
her  own,  "  and  Sir  James  would  not''' 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  go,  Bobbie  !  "  He 
was  on  his  feet  again  now,  towering  above 
her,  his  whole  being  expressing  fierce  resolve. 
"  You  belong  to  me  !  You  belonged  to  me 
before  you  ever  set  eyes  on  him  !  It  isn't 
likely  he  can  take  you  from  me.  It  isn't 
likely  I  can  let  you  go." 

But  she  only  stood  very  still,  as  upright  as 
he,  with  her  eyes  looking  far  away  to  some 
distant  horizon. 

"  I  have  promised,"  was  all  she  said, 
unable  to  look  into  his  face. 

"But  you  promised  under  a  misunder- 
standing !  "  he  cried.  "  Sir  James  will  be  the 
first  to  see  it.  I  can't  let  you  go,  Bobbie  !  " 
And  he  crushed  her  hands  in  his  until  she 
could  have  cried  out  with  the  pain,  had  it 
not  been  sweet  to  her. 
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Then  a  new  phase  seemed  to  strike  him. 
"  But,  if  yoQ  marry  him,  you  will  be  Lady 
Fortescue,  and  rich,  and  successful,  and — 

and  "    A  hunted  look  came  into  his 

eyes.  "  Of  course,  I  can't  expect  you  to  give 
up  all  that.  Why  did  I  come  back  ?  Oh, 
why  did  I  come  back  ?  The  other  was  bad 
enough,  but  this  is  worse.  To  see  you  again, 
and  dream  as  I  have  dreamt  ever  since  I 
met  Blake,  and  then  to  lose  you  !  Could 
the  gods  desire  a  crueller  torture  ?  "  He 
walked  away  from  her  a  few  paces,  and  stood 
gazing  blankly  ahead,  his  face  grey  with  the 
swift  downfall  of  all  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

Bobbie  stood  silently  watching  him.  What 
could  she  do  ?    What  could  she  say  ? 

At  last  he  turned.  "I  must  go  aw^ay 
again  ;  I  can't  stay  on  here.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  come  between  you  and  such  a 
future,  even  if — even  if  " 

"  Even  if  what  ?  "—bravely. 

"  Even  if  you  still  cared,"  he  muttered. 

"You  need  not  put  it  like  that.  Of 
course  I  care.  I  tried  to  be  angry  with  you, 
and  that  helped  me  to  make  the  decision, 
but  it  could  not  last.  If  we  must  part, 
Toby — and  I  see  no  other  way— at  least  you 
may  know  that  I  did  not  change — in — in 
spite  of  all." 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  he  murmured  brokenly. 
"  I  deserve  a  good  deal,  but  not  quite  this 
— surely,  not  quite  this — to  lose  you  for 
ever  ! " 

"  I  think  we  must  go  back  now.  Will 
you  come  just  for  this  evening  ?  If  we 
must  part,  let  ifc  be  to-morrow.  I  suppose  we 
can  bear  it.  Others  have  parted  before, 
but,  oh,  Toby,  Toby  !  "  A  sob  drowned 
her  voice,  and  she  turned  away. 

He  set  his  teeth  together  fiercely. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said.  "  I  will  see  the 
others.  They  need  not  know  much.  Don't 
cry,  Bobbie.  I  feel  it  will  drive  me  mad  ! 
I  must  think.  Perhaps  there  is  a  way.  I 
wonder  why  Fortescue  did  not  tell  me 
himself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  about  that.  Did  you 
say  anything  about  yourself  and  me  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  the  whole  story." 

"  The  whole  story  !  You  told  him  why 
you  had  run  away,  and  all  about  everything  ?  " 

"  Everything,'' 

Bobbie  was  silent.  A  light  began  to 
dawn.  If  Sir  James  knew  of  their  previous 
secret  engagement,  it  might  change  the 
aspect  of  things. 

"  How  strange  you  should  have  told  him 
all  that ! " 

"  I  was  bursting  with  it.    How  could  I 


help  telling  him  ?  It  never  entered  my  head 
that  he — that  he  would  have  a  personal 
interest." 

"Perhaps  it  will  make  things  a  little 
easier,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  I  feel  so 
dazed  I  hardly  know  what  one  ought  to  do 
or  say." 

When  they  reached  the  huts,  there  was  a 
great  rejoicing  over  his  return,  and  no  one 
said  much  about  the  change  in  him  nor 
Bobbie's  engagement. 

They  told  him  of  their  good  luck,  and 
talked  fast  of  all  that  had  happened  since 
he  left,  each  conscious  vaguely  of  some  crisis 
in  the  air,  each  afraid  to  face  it. 

He  told  them  the  chance  meeting  with  Blake 
had  caused  him  to  delay  his  departure  and 
run  up  to  say  good-bye  in  person,  but  that 
he  should  still  go  on  to  India,  and  probably 
stay  with  his  brother.  He  invented  an 
excuse  about  a  good  billet  waiting  for  him 
there,  and  no  one  questioned  it.  But  they 
saw  that  he  was  aged  and  grave,  and 
very  different  to  the  gay  youth  who  had  left 
them,  and  the  evening  ended  with  a  sense  of 
shadow  and  depression  upon  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SIR  James's  letter. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  after  Toby  that 
the  messenger  came  from  Sir  James.  From 
time  to  time  Bobbie's  glance  had  turned 
half-unconsciously  in  the  direction  from 
which  one  must  come,  if  sent ;  and  yet  she 
told  herself  he  was  not  likely  to  send  on 
purpose,  and  she  would  not  hear  before  the 
mail  could  bring  a  letter,  sent  for,  as  usual, 
forty  miles  to  Geegi. 

All  night  she  had  lain  awake  staring  at 
the  stars,  bracing  herself  with  every  power 
she  could  muster  for  the  final  parting  with 
Toby.  The  morning  found  her  weary-eyed 
and  exhausted,  but  still  unshaken,  and  she 
went  about  her  occupations  with  a  quiet  air 
of  determination,  and  successfully  blinded 
Betty  to  the  struggle  in  her  heart.  Toby 
himself  went  away  to  his  store  early,  saying 
he  would  come  back  later  on ;  and  though 
Ken  offered  to  go  with  him,  and  evidently 
wished  it,  he  contrived  to  put  him  off. 

In  the  afternoon  Bobbie  went  again  to 
the  fallen  tree  where  he  had  found  her  the 
previous  day,  guessing  he  would  come  that 
way  in  search  of  her.  And  it  was  there  the 
messenger  found  her.  Sir  James  had  sent 
a  native  courier  all  the  long  distance  on 
purpose. 
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"  Dear  Little  Woman/'  he  wrote — "  Ever 
since  Fitzgerald  left  me,  I  have  been  thinking 
and  thinking,  and  now  I  begin  to  understand 
several  things  that  have  puzzled  me  before. 
I  begin  to  understand,  for  instance,  why, 
with  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  bring  back 
into  your  laughter  the  ring  that  it  had 
when  I  first  met  you,  nor  a  light  that  was 
truly  joy  into  your  eyes,  but  only  a 
counterfeit  of  both.  At  first  I  told  myself 
you  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
exhausting  effects  of  the  tragic  night,  but 
that  very  soon  they  would  pass  off,  and  you 
would  be* your  old  radiant  self  again.  When 
they  did  not  pass  off,  I  began  to  be  anxious, 
but  I  persuaded  myself  it  was  only  the 
serious  mood  in  which  you  had  taken  your 
engagement,  and  presently  that  would  pass 
off,  too,  as  you  grew  accustomed  to  the  new 
order.  Always  I  was  a  coward  at  heart — 
afraid  to  face  the  possibility  that  something 
lay  behind  that  I  did  not  know  of.  Yesterday 
morning  Fitzgerald  enlightened  me,  all 
unconscious  of  what  last  hope  he  was  taking 
from  my  mind.  I  think  you  would  under- 
stand why  I,  on  my  part,  did  not  enlighten 
him.  I  was  afraid  that,  in  the  swift  dismay 
at  the  unexpected  situation,  he  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  turn  back  without  seeing 
you. 

"  Wei],  I  have  had  a  long  struggle  with 
myself  since  he  left,  but  it  is  over  now,  and 
I  can  give  you  back  to  him  without  any 
feeling  except  bitter  regret  that  I  did  not 
win  you  before  he  did.  When  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me,  I  was  not  thinking  only  of  my 
own  happiness.  I  hoped  and  believed  it 
would  be  for  your  happiness  also.  It  was 
your  happiness  that,  I  trust,  was  nearest  to 
my  heart.  And  now  that  I  see  I  cannot 
make  you  happy  in  the  way  Fitzgerald  can, 
I  see  also  that,  if  I  love  you  truly,  I  can 
only  give  you  up  to  him  and  make  the  path 
as  easy  for  you  as  possible.  I  do  not  know 
quite  what  will  be  the  bast  explanation  to 
make  public  yet,  but  I  will  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  spare  you  and  cast  no  shadow 
upon  your  new-found  joy.  I  think  I  shall 
take  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country  myself.  It  is 
some  time  since  I  went,  and  I  feel  I  shall  be 
all  the  better  for  a  change. 

"But  in  the  meantime  there  is  one  thing  I 
do  ask  of  you  most  particularly.  It  is  that 
you  will  at  least  let  me  have  the  joy  of  going 
away  knowing  that  you  are  happy,  and,  in 
any  way  I  possibly  can,  contributing  to  your 
happiness.  As  you  know,  I  have  bought 
Blake's  farm  on  purpose  to  give  it  to  you. 
It  is,  indeed,  yours  already,  for  I  gave  it  to 


you  when  you  were  staying  with  me  in 
Lobenwayo.  Do  not  give  me  back  my  gift. 
Be  generous  enough  to  take  it,  because  of 
the  pleasure  it  will  give  to  me.  I  owe  you 
my  life,  and  that  is  a  debt  I  can  never  hope 
to  pay.  Any  gift  I  can  offer  you  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  to  what  you  have  given  to 
me.  My  heart  is  set  on  this  very  much.  Do 
not  deny  me,  if  you  can  help  it.  The  thought 
of  it  will  be  a  gladness  to  me  all  my  life. 
And  presently,  if  you  will  have  me,  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  and  Fitzgerald  when  I 
visit  the  mine,  and  find  a  further  happiness, 
I  trust,  in  hearing  you  laugh  once  more 
with  the  old  ring,  as  when  I  first  arrived 
unannounced  at  the  huts.  I  gathered  from 
Fitzgerald  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  capital  to  work  a  farm  ;  but  should 
he  find  he  had  made  any  mistake,  it  will  be 
yet  another  pleasure  to  me  to  lend  him 
whatever  sum  he  needs. 

"  For  the  rest,  I  hope  all  other  arrange- 
ments may  remain  unchanged.  I  have  such 
a  high  opinion  of  your  brothers,  it  would  be 
a  blow  to  me  to  lose  their  services.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  of  whatever  plans 
you  make.  The  formalities  for  the  sale  of 
Blake's  farm  will  quickly  be  finished,  and 
you  can  take  possession  at  once.  Would  it 
not  be  wisest  to  do  this  quickly  ?  Life  is 
short,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  and 
Fitzgerald  should  lose  any  of  the  hours  you 
may  so  easily  have  together. 

"I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  and 
perhaps  I  have  not  expressed  myself  very 
welL  All  that  it  really  means  is  the  simple 
fact  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart, 
and  care  more  for  your  happiness  than  for 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  therefore  I 
set  you  free  quickly,  and  ask  only  that 
you  will  still  let  me  serve  you  from  afar,  in 
whatever  way  may  be. 

"  God  bless  you.  I  thank  Him  that  Fitz- 
gerald is  such  a  good  fellow.  May  all 
possible  happiness  bless  your  lives  together. 

"  I  am,  and  always  shall  be,  your  debtor, 

"James  Hall  Foetescue." 

When  Toby  at  last  came  to  the  spot 
where  Bobbie  awaited  him,  he  found  her 
crying  quietly.  Thinking  it  was  because 
they  must  part,  he  swallowed  a  lump  in  his 
throat,  and  sought  to  rally  her  with  a  hope 
that  things  might  yet  right  themselves.  For 
answer,  she  placed  the  letter  in  his  hand  and 
walked  away  a  little  distance  while  he  read 
it.  When,  later,  his  step  sounded  behind 
her,  she  did  not  turn  round,  and  he  slipped 
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his  arm  through  hers,  unable  for  the 
moment  to  speak. 

*'  It's  splendid  of  him,"  he  said  at  last,  in 
a  low,  husky  voice.  Bobbie  dabbed  her  eyes 
and  did  not  answer. 

You — you  are  quite  sure  you  would 
choose  to  give  him  up  ?  "  he  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"  I  only  love  you  !  "  she  whispered.  No 
one  could  ever  come  before  you  !  " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
with  a  new  reverence. 

After  a  little  he  said  sadly :  I  feel 
IVe  been  such  a  wretched  fool  over  it 
all.  But  for  my  absurd  haste,  the  tangle 
would  never  have  happened,  and  Sir  James 
need  not  have  been  hurt  afc  all.  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  accept  anything  from  him 
now." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  talk  it  over  with 
Ken  and  Bay  and  Betty,"  she  suggested. 
"  I  hardly  know  what  we  ought  to  do  myself, 
but  I  think  we  mustn't  hurt  him  any  more 
than  we  can  help." 


So,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  they  went 
back  to  the  huts. 

*        *        *        *  ^ 

Blake  was  once  more  established,  this 
time  in  East  Africa,  when  he  heard  in  a 
letter  from  a  police  trooper  that  Toby  and 
Bobbie  were  married  and  were  living  at  his 
old  farm,  and  that  Toby  had  turned. out  a 
great  worker  and  was  making  a  success  of  it. 

"  I  wonder  if  Fortescue  had  that 
arrangement  in  his  mind  all  along  ?  "  was 
his  immediate  thought. 

A  little  further  he  read  :  "  The  Loka  mine 
is  progressing  splendidly,  and  the  mine  that 
was  disputed  with  the  Glynns,  and  which 
they  won,  is  shortly  to  be  worked.  Sir 
James  Fortescue  is  down  this  way  prettj 
often,  and,  when  he  comes,  he  stays  with  the 
Fitzgeralds." 

"  They  all  seem  to  have  arranged  things 
pretty  satisfactorily,"  was  his  somewhat 
grim  comment ;  "  but  Van  Tyl  and  I  lost 
everything,  which  " — with  an  equally  grim 
humour — "  was  unusually  just." 


THE  END. 


A  WINDY  DAY. 


'TpHE  tree^tops  stoop  and  stagger  in  the  gale, 
*    The  clouds  change  every  minute; 
A  rift  of  sky,  beyond,  shows  pearly  pale, 
A  glint  of  sunshine  in  it. 

A  raving,  roaring,  disembodied  force 

Tilts,  cut  and  thrust,  to  battle. 
The  homing  crows  are  hustled  from  their  course. 

The  windows  bang  and  rattle. 

The  path  is  wilted  with  a  petal  whirl, 

Each  rose  bush  bears,  alas,  a 
Resemblance  to  some  pink-complexioned  girl, 

Now  pale  and  pass^. 

Above,  a  tortured  wrack  of  duns  and  greys, 

Below,  autumnal  litter; 
While,  glinting  flintily  through  steely  haze, 

The  mocking  sunbeams  glitter. 

JESSIE  POPE. 


FAMOUS  FOOLS. 


By    GLADYS    EVELYN  WARREN 


NOE.  a  year,  on  the 
first  day  of  April, 
there  is  still  for  us 
a  sort  of  survival 
of  the  Feast  of 
Fools,  which  was  so 
gaily  celebrated  in 
centuries  gone  by. 
The  foolish  tricks 
which  some  edu- 
cated people  still 
perform,  the  idle  jests,  all  remind  us  not 
only  of  that  curious  festival,  but  of  the  long 
line  of  Fools  whose  names  have  passed  down 
in  history  and  legend  since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

It  has  been  said  that  folly  first  came  to 
the  earth  when  Momus,  the  mirth-maker  of 
the  gods,  was  forcibly  ejected  from  Olympus, 
and  received  with  a  warm  w^elcome  by 
credulous  mortals,  w^ho  believed  him  to  be  a 
■wonderful  deity  who  had  deigned  to  descend, 
with  a  whirl  and  a  flourish,  from  the  skies, 
not  knowing  that  he  had  been  kicked  out  by 
divinities  whose  pride  was  greater  than  their 
sense  of  humour,  and  whose  sensitiveness 
forbade  witty  sarcasms  at  their  own  expense. 
Olympus  has  also  been  held  responsible  for 
the  first  mortal  Court  Fool.  The  gods  being 
one  day  distinctly  bored.  Mercury  suggested 
that  they  should  scatter  the  revellers  on 
earth  by  a  shower  of  rain.  Whereupon 
Jupiter  announced  a  storm  which  should 
wet  none  but  fools. 

A  philosopher  heard  this  proclamation, 
hurriedly  entered  his  house,  stayed  there 
safely  closeted  till  the  deluge  was  over,  and 
then  walked  out  into  the  market-place,  w^here 
the  jealous,  dripping  idiot  crowd  pelted  him 
with  stones,  nearly  murdering  him.  But 
the  philosopher,  having  kept  his  wits  despite 
his  miserable  condition,  cried  :  "  0  sagacious 
asses,  have  patience  but  for  a  single  minute, 
and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  I  look."  Then,  lifting  his  handi: 
in  pleading,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  thus  :  "  0 
wise  father  of  the  witty  and  the  witless, 
vouchsafe  to  send  down  upon  me  a  deluge 
for  my  peculiar  and  individual  use.  Wet 
me  to  the  skin  even  as  these  fools  are  wet. 
Constitute  me  thereby  as  great  a  fool  as 
my  neighbours,  and  enable  me  in  consequence, 
a  fool,  to  live  at  peace  among  fools." 


The  idiots'  abuse  was  changed  to  delighted 
laughter,  but  the  gods  laughed  even  louder, 
and  Jupiter  rewarded  the  philosopher  by 
sending  down  a  shower  of  rain  which,  while 
it  made  him  wet,  also  made  him  wittier  by 
its  peculiar  influence.  And  Juno  whispered 
to  a  prince  to  adopt  the  sage  as  a  diverter  and 
instructor  ;  so,  when  the  Olympians  looked 
down  that  night,  they  saw  the  wise  fool 
pouring  out  witty  truths  at  the  prince's 
banquet.  Envying  the  fun  and  admiring 
the  wisdom,  Jupiter  then  decreed  that  this 
jester  should  be  the  founder  of  a  race,  and 
thenceforth  each  Court  should  have  its  Fool. 

This  rare  blend  of  sage  and  jester  recalls 
Shakespeare's  philosopher  and  fool,  Touch- 
stone, whose  simple  philosophy  is  illustrated 
by  his  jesting  reply  to  Rosalind  when  she 
exclaims  :  "0  Jupiter  !  How  weary  are  my 
spirits  !  "  and  Touchstone  retorts  :  "  I  care 
not  for  my  spirits  if  my  legs  were  not  weary." 

The  late  Professor  Churton  Collins  once 
decreed  him  the  most  profound  of  those 
three  philosophers,  the  Duke,  Jacques,  and 
Touchstone.  He  described  him  as  "a 
perfectly  healthy  man,  cheerful,  making  the 
best  of  life,  and  never  sinking  into  cynical, 
contemplative  philosophy — one  of  the  best 
characters  in  the  admirable  comedy." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  plays  in 
which  the  Fool  has  held  an  important  part. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  also  Victor 
Hugo's  drama  "  Le  Eoi  s' Amuse,"  which 
last  has  for  a  hero  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Court  Fools. 

The  earliest  of  these  official  jesters  existed 
in  the  East,  and  included  in  their  number 
the  famous  Nasur  ed  Been  Chodscha,  a 
Turk  born  in  Jengi-Scheher  (Neapolis),  who 
saved  his  native  town  from  plunder  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Timour  Leng  (Tamerlane). 
Having  consulted  his  wife  as  to  a  suitable 
present  for  the  chief,  he  acted  in  contradiction 
to  her  advice,  and  approached  him  with  a 
basket  of  figs  instead  of  quinces,  which  she 
considered  more  appropriate,  as  being  the 
larger  fruit.  Seeing  this  quaint  ambassador 
arrive  with  a  trumpery  basket  of  figs,  the 
enraged  Timour  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  at 
the  giver's  head.  But,  while  being  mercilessly 
pelted,  Nasur  cried  contentedly :   "  Now, 
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Allah  be  praised  !  Oh,  the  Prophet  be 
thanked  ! "  and,  finally,  "Oh,  admirable  ! 
How  can  I  be  sufficiently  grateful  ?  " 

Timour,  astonished,  asked  his  meaning, 
observing  sarcastically  that  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  bombardment  of  hard  fruit. 

"  Ay,  truly,  great  sir,"  replied  Nasur  ;  "  1 
gratefully  enjoy  the  result  of  my  own  wit. 
My  wife  ad- 
vised me  to 
bringquinces, 
but  I  decided 
to  bring  figs, 
and  well  that 
I  did,  for 
with  figs 
I  am  only 
bruised,  but 
quinceswould 
have  beaten 
my  brains 
out." 

The  amused 
conqueror 
laughin  gly 
declared  that, 
for  the  sake 
of  this  fool, 
he  would 
spare  all  the 
asses  in  Jengi- 
Scheher,male 
and  female, 
them  and 
their  pro- 
perty. 

"  Then," 
said  Nasur, 
"  the  entire 
population  is 
safe."  And 
he  ran  home, 
a  victorious 
ambassador. 

Most  of  the 
Oriental 
noodles  were 
renowned  for 
their  wit 
rather  than 
for  the  practical  jokes  and  liberty  of  speech 
which  characterise  European  jesters,  although 
the  latter  descended  from  the  minstrels  and 
poets,  to  whom  they  were  closely  akin.  In 
old  books  and  poems  we  read  of  "  minstrells 
and  gestours,"  and  of  "  gests,"  or  tales,  that 
were  told  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harpers,  a  sugrgestive  origin  of  the  "  jester." 

The  appellation  of  "  Fool "  is  said  to  be 


IMilOK  KAIIKHE, 


Originally  a  Jester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


turning 


deduced  from  the  French  fol  or  fo%  in  the 
game  of  chess.  In  France  the  pieces  which 
we  call  bishops  are  termed  fous,  and  these 
were  formerly  represented  in  a  jester's  motley  ; 
and  just  as  "  Les  fous  sont  aux  echecs  les 
plus  proches  des  rois,'''*  the  real  Court  Jester's 
position  was  usually  close  to  the  monarch. 
This  identity  of  Fool  and  prelate  existed 

not  only  in 
the  game  of 
chess,  but,  by 
coincidence, 
in  the  game 
of  life.  We 
read  of  the 
great  S t . 
A  d  h  e  1  m 
assuming  the 
character  of 
a  gleeman  — 
that  form  of 
jester  existing 
in  the  time 
of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  —  in 
order  to 
gather  a  con- 
gregation to 
convert.  He 
stood  by  a 
cross  -  road 
and  trolled 
forth  a  lot 
of  popular 
songs,  accom- 
panying them 
on  a  harp, 
and  these 
lovelyairsand 
topical  verses 
attracted  a 
large  crowd, 
to  whom  he 
suddenly 
turned  mis- 
sionary and 
preached 
with  such  elo- 
quence  that 
his  success  as 
a  gleeman  was  almost  excelled  by  his  triumph 
as  a  preacher. 

Moreover,  there  w^ere  many  cases  of  men 
from  frivolous  Fools  into  pious 
saints,  as,  for  example,  Rahere,  a  Jester  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who  suddenly  realised 
his  life  had  been  misspent,  idled  away  in 

*  Kegnier,  Fourteenth  Satire. 
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vain  jesting,  so  journeyed  to  Kome  for 
absolution,  but,  having  obtained  this,  fell 
ill,  then  vowed  to  "make  a  hospital  for 
recreation  of  poor  men,  and  minister 
necessaries  after  his  power,"  if  God  would 
spare  him.  He  duly  recovered,  and,  inspired 
by  a  dream,  founded  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  and  hospital  at  Smithfield,*  the  King 
willingly  giving  the  land  to  his  former  Jester, 
and  subsequently  taking  the  Priory  into  his 
royal  protection. 

The  consecration  took  place  in  1123, 
when  Priory  alms  were  instituted  for  the 
"  comforting  of  all  sick  and  needy  persons  " 
in  that  parish,  the  money  being  given  by 
those  who  came  to  see  miracles  worked  on 
the  annual  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

These  alms  continued  after  Prior  Bahere's 
death,  in  1143,  until  the  disturbing  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  were  re- 
instituted  in  1881  under  the 
title  of  the  "  St.  Bartholomew 
Rahere  Almonry,"  about 
which  a  little  book  t  was 
then  published,  pointing  out 
how  relief  was  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
without  consideration  of 
sect,  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  clergy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  suggesting  that 
merry  folk,  remembering 
the  pious  Jester,  might 
help  this  charity. 

Though  less  saintly,  Golet 
and  Blondel  achieved  some- 
thing good  in  their  lives, 
and  are  both  renowned 
for  saving  their  respective  masters  from 
peril. 

Robert  Wace  gives  the  incident  about 
Golet  in  his  quaint  poem  "Le  Roman  du 
Ron."  The  poem  tells  how  Hubert,  hearing 
William's  astounding  story,  tells  his  own  son 
to  guide  the  Duke  to  Falaise,  where  he 
makes  good  his  escape,  while  Hubert  himself 
pursues  the  rebels. 

Whether  the  Fool  got  a  just  reward  is 
not  recorded  ;  but  his  good  deed  is  still 
remembered,  and  the  funny  little  light 
railway  from  Bayeux  to  Ryes  is  called  to 
this  day  "  La  Yoye  de  Due,"  in  memory  of 
William's  flight. 

The  story  of  Blondel  is  still  better  known. 

*  On  land  that  was  in  parts  very  muddy,  the  only 
spot  that  remained  dry  being  used — till  the  founding  of 
the  Priory—for  the  execution  of  malefactors. 

t  "Ye  legend  of  ye  antiente  fraternitie  of  ye  Eahere 
Almoners.' 


HENRY  TATTESON, 

Fool  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 


He  appears  to  have  been  half  minstrel,  half 
jester,  having  been  designated  buffoon  as  well 
as  troubadour  knight.  How  he  discovered 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  prison  by  means  of 
a  song  is  plaintively  related  by  Prosper  Tarbe 
in  "  Les  GEuvres  de  Blondel  de  Neele " 
("  Collection  des  Poetes  de  Champagne "), 
where  he  points  out  how  noble  it  was  of  a 
Frenchman  to  do  this  wonderful,  courageous 
service  to  an  English  king — truly  an  early 
case  of  the  entente  cordiale  ! 

A  more  typical  Fool  of  this  reign  is  that 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  Ivanhoe," 
where  he  draws  the  portrait  of  Wamba  the 
Witless  seated  on  a  druidical  monument, 
dressed  in  sufficient  different  colours  to  have 
made  even  Joseph  despise  his  own  coat. 

After  this  reign  Jesters  still  flourished  in 
England,  but  few  attained  fame  till  the  time 
of  Edward  lY.,  when  Scogin 
(Scogan  or  Scoggin)  gained 
notability.  His  reported 
jests  are  of  a  very  coarse 
kind,  however.  These  are 
thought  to  be  faked,  and 
Hohnshed  describes  him  as 
''a  learned  gentleman  and 
student  for  a  time  in  Oxford, 
of  a  pleasant  wit,  and  bent 
to  merrie  devises,  in  respect 
whereof  he  was  called  into 
the  Court,  where,  giving 
himself  to  his  naturall 
inclination  of  mirth  and 
pleasant  pastime,  he  plaied 
manie  sporting  parts, 
although  not  in  such  uncivill 
manner  as  hath  beene  of  him 
reported."  He  had  not  only  been  a  scholar 
of  Oriel,  but  became  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
University,  which  he  quitted  to  offer  himself 
to  Sir  William  Neville  as  a  household 
Fool. 

Later  on  this  knight  introduced  him  to 
the  King's  notice,  and  he  appears  to  have 
delighted  Edward  lY.  with  his  jests,  of 
which  few  authentic  specimens  are  reported. 
His  last  wish  was  humorous  :  "  Bury  me 
under  one  of  the  waterspouts  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  I  have  ever  loved  good  drink  all 
the  days  of  my  life." 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  was  his  epitaph, 
written  by  Cardinal  Pole — 

Hie  jacet  in  tumulo  corpus  Scogan  ecce  Johannis 
Sit  tibi  pro  speculo  ;  letus  fuit  ejus  in  annis, 
Leti  transibunt ;  tristes  vitare  nequibunt. 
Quo  nescimus  ibunt,  vinosi  recto  peribunt. 

Henry  VIII.  owned  a  no  less  famous 
Fool  in  the  person  of  Will  Sommers,  of 
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whom  Armin  wrote,  in  his  "  Nest  of 
Ninnies  " — 

Few  men  were  more  belov'd  than  was  this  Foole, 
Whose  merry  prate  kept  with  the  King  iimch  rule.* 
When  he  was  sad,  the  King  and  he  would  rime: 
Thus  Will  exiled  sadness  many  a  time. 

And  again  — 

....  He  was  a  poor  man's  friend. 
The  King  would  even  grant  what  he  would  crave, 
For  well  he  knew  Will  no  exacting  knave, 
But  whist  the  King  to  doe  good  deeds  great  store, 
Mhich  caus'd  the  Court  to  love  him  more  and  more. 


round  breech  of  russet  sheep's  wool,  with 
a  long  stock  of  white  kersej,  a  high  shoe 
with  yellow  buckles,  all  white  with  dust, 
for  that  day  the  goode  old  man  had  come 
three-and-twenty  miles  on  foot." 

Thus  attired,  he  made  his  way,  amid 
some  derision,  to  the  palace  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  inquired,  with  calm  dignity,  "  if 
there  be  not  a  gentleman  in  the  Court 
^  dwelling  called  by  the  name  of  Master  Will 
Sommers."    He  was  promptly  led  to  Will, 


WILLIAM    SOMMEHS,    JESTER    TO    HENRY  VIII. 

Drawn  by  S.  Harding  from  a  contemporary  print. 


The  truth  of  these  last  lines  is  well 
illustrated  by  Armin  in  the  following  story : — 

Will's  uncle,  hearing  of  his  fame,  came 
up  from  Shropshire  to  see  him.  The 
"  kinde  old  man  "  wore  "  a  buttoned  cap,  a 
lockram  falling  band  (coarse  but  clean),  a 
russet  coat,  a  white  belt  of  a  horse-hide 
(right  horse-collar,  white  leather),  a  close 

*  Five  other  verses,  in  a  later  handwriting,  appear  in 
the  Lansdowne  MS.,  762. 


whom  he  found  taking  an  afternoon  nap 
in  the  park,  with  his  head  on  a  cushion 
supplied  by  the  mother  of  a  lad  whom  Will 
had  contrived  to  save  from  the  gallows  at 
Blackwall.  After  a  warm  greeting,  and 
some  foolery,  Sommers  took  his  uncle  by 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  thou  shalt  see 
Harry,  cockle,  the  only  Harry  in  England," 
then  led  him  towards  the  royal  chamber, 
ever  and  anon  crying  out  :  "  Awere  !  Room 
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for  me  and  my  uncle  !  "  and  "  Knaves,  bid 
him  welcome  ! "  till  "  the  old  man  thought 
himself  no  earthly  man,  they  honoured  him 
so  much." 

But  Will  suddenly  announced  that  he 
must  don  full  Court  dress,  and  proceeded  to 
attire  him  in 
his  own  best 
Fool's  suit, 
bells  and  all, 
after  which 
he  conducted 
the  simple 
old  man 
before  the 
King,  who 
laughed 
heartily  at 
the  absurd 
sight.  How- 
ever, this 
merry  mon- 
arch kindly 
encouraged 
the  rustic  to 
talk,  and 
the  latter 
promptly 
bade  Will 
give  an 
account  of 
T  i  r  r  e  1  r  s 
Frith,  a 
common 
which  had 
been  enclosed 
byoneMaster 
Tirrell,  who 
chose  to 
deprive  the 
poor  of  its 
use.  Henry, 
much  inter- 
ested, com- 
manded that 
it  should  be 
made  public 
property 
again,  and 
the  old  man 
carried  this 
news  back  to 
Shropshire,  delighted  with  the  usefulness  of 
his  tramp  to  town,  from  which  he  profited 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  "  allowed  bayly 
of  the  common,  which  place  was  worth  twenty 
pounds  a  year." 

And  the  Salopians  were,  doubtless,  duly 
grateful  to  his  grand-nephew,  who  throughout 
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his  life  was  famed  as  much  for  his  kind  acts 
as  his  wit  and  originality.  It  was  Sommers 
who  originated  the  riddle,  "What  is  that, 
the  lesser  it  is,  the  more  it  is  to  be  feared  ?  " 
the  answer  being,  "  A  httle  bridge  over  a  deep 
river."    Many  wittier  sayings  are  recorded, 

including  his 
" scores" 
against 
W^olsey. 

Will  seems 
to  have  been 
on  bad  terms 
with  the 
Cardinal, 
who  kept  a 
rival  Fool, 
Saxton,  com- 
monly called 
"  Patch  "—  a 
name  which 
is  said  to 
stand  for 
any  Fool  — 
whom  Will 
was  apt  to 
use  as  a  kind 
of  scapegoat. 
His  malice 
towards  the 
great  prelate 
is  well  illus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d  in 
Eowly 'splay, 
"  When  You 
See  Me,  You 
Know  Me." 
Here  Wolsey 
observes 
Sommers  in 
his  rear, 
together  with 
Patch,  and 
exclaims, 
somewhat 
irritably,  no 
doubt — 

"How  now, 
William  ? 
What !  Are 
you  here, 
too  ?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord,"  replies  the  Jester.  "All 
the  fooles  follow  you." 

He  scores  again  when  the  Cardinal 
attempts  to  test  his  rhyming  powers, 
setting  the  following  line  :  "  The  bells 
hang  hie,  and  loud  they  crie,  what  doe 
they  speake  ?  "    To   which   Will  quickly 
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replies  :  "  If  you  should  die,  there's  none 
would  cry,  though  your  neck  should  break." 
Piqued  by  his  bitterness,  Wolsey  cuttingly 
gives  another  line  :  "  A  rod  in  schoole,  a 
whip  for  a  foole,  is  alwaies  in  season."  But 
Will  retorts  :  "  A  halter  and  a  rope  for  him 
that  would  be  Pope  against  all  right  and 
reason."  Having  "  made  a  night  of  it  "  in 
the  Cardinal's  wine  -  cellar,  together  with 
Patch,  Sommers  subsequently  tells  the  King 
how  this  cellar  is  filled 
wdth  barrels  of  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels,  etc., 
etc.,  so  contributing  to 
Wolsey's  downfall,  which 
helps  to  resolve  the  play, 
the  priest  being  accused 
of  defying  the  Emperor 
Charles,  for  his  own 
ends,  against  Henry's 
orders. 

It  is  this  Emperor 
who  makes  significant 
the  Jester's  fame  by 
saying :  "Is  this  Will 
Sommers  ?  I  have  heard 
of  him  in  all  the  Princes' 
Courts  in  Christendom." 
And  Will  remains 
triumphant  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  while  his  enemy 
has  fallen. 

In  reality,  after  that 
his  wit  must  have  been 
severely  rivalled  by  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  had  himself  jested 
with  great  success  ever 
since  he  w^as  fifteen,  at 
which  age  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  page  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  ,and  it  was 
his  wit  which  helped  to 
hold  him  in  favour  with 
that  would  -  be  merry 
monarch,  Henry  YIIL, 
who  delighted  in  his  after-dinner  jests,  and 
frequently  kept  him  away  from  his  family 
in  consequence,  until  sometimes  More  had  to 
play  the  part  of  dullard  so  as  to  escape,  thus 
sacrificing  applause  to  affection. 

At  home,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wit  was 
superfluous  and  less  desired  than  he  might 
have  wished,  inasmuch  as  his  wife  invariably 
missed  the  points  of  his  puns.  His  own 
•Tester  was  a  half-crazy  ex-mummer,  who 
had  lost  his  wdts  by  a  fall  from  a  church 
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steeple,  and  was  a  literal  fool.  He  had 
professed  himself  eligible  for  his  post 
because  he  was  himself  an  object  constantly 
provoking  laughter,  and  More  charitably 
paid  him  a  regular  salary,  which  was  not 
altogether  undeserved,  for  Patteson,  when 
he  first  secured  his  living,  attempted  to 
take  precedence  of  his  own  master,  protesting 
his  rights  by  arguing  :  "  You,  brother,  are 
but  Jester  to  King  Harry,  whereas  I  am 
Jester  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  I  leave  you 
to  determine  w^hich  is  the 
greater  man  of  the  two." 

The  Lord  Chancellor 
bequeathed  Patfceson  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  not  following 
Wolsey's  example  of  leav- 
ing his  Fool  to  the  King. 

Indeed,  he  had  already 
introduced  a  far  better 
Jester  to  Henry,  namely, 
the  celebrated  John 
Heyw^ood,  said  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the 
mediaeval  minstrels,  w^ho 
was  born  in  1497  at 
Mims,  in  Hertfordshire, 
became  a  student  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford — 
then  known  as  "Broad- 
gates  Hall,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Aldate's"~but 
soon  sped  to  London, 
where  his  wit  won  him 
much  favour  with  King 
Henry  and  with  his 
daughter  Mary. 

His  plays  and  epigrams 
are  too  well  known  for 
detailed  reference  here. 
A  quaint  poem,  or,  rather, 
"Interlude,"*  is  Hey- 
wood's  dialogue  on  wit 
and  folly,  in  which  the 
three  characters  argue 
the  counter  advantages 
of  being  "wyttye"  and  "wyttles,"  the  scales 
going  down  at  last  in  favour  of  the  former. 
In  this  Heywood  refers  to  Will  Sommers, 
while  describing  the  hard  life  of  the  common 
Fool,  who  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
born  idiot  or  "sot,"  which  Will  was  not,t 

*  Heywood  has  beeu  designated  the  originator  of 
Interludes. 

t  Sommers  was  an  official  Court  Fool,  whereas 
Heywood  appears  to  have  held  the  then  more  dignified 
position  of  Court  Jester,  a  distinction  between  the  two 
being  drawn  about  this  period. 
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although  the  writer,  jealously,  perhaps,  calls 
him  such. 

To  Heywood's  talent  for  writing  was 
added  his  talent  for  music,  and  he  was  a 
paid  "  player  on  the  virginalls "  to  Queen 
Mary,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  devoted, 
having  written  a  most  effusive  poem  lauding 
her  when  she  was  eighteen  and  in  disgrace, 
and  having  made  her  the  heroine  "  Maide  " 
in  his  long  parable  of  "The  Spider  and 
the  FHe,"  which,  though  much  abused  as 
dull,  seems  rather  a  clever  allegory  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  Ket's 
Eebellion^  reflecting,  as  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward 
points  out,  the  civil  strife  of  the  time,  the 
social  as  well  as  religious  agitation,  and 
offering  for  a  solution  a  strong  monarchy, 
the  Maide's  triumph  suggesting  Queen 
Mary's  sovereignship. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  "  The  Great 
Spider  "  —  ultimately  crushed  under  the 
Maide's  foot  in  this  parable — was  un- 
doubtedly the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
whose  board  Heywood  served  with  his  merry 
jests. 

This  Jester  was  so  staunch  a  Papist  that 
after  Mary's  death,  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  attended,  enlivening  her  last  hours  by 
his  music  and  wit,  he  sought  voluntary 
exile — rather  than  turn  Protestant  and  so 
find  favour  with  Elizabeth— at  Mechlin,  in 
Brabant,  where  he  died  in  1580. 

He  certainly  would  not  have  been  popular 
with  Queen  Bess's  ultra-Protestant  "  bitter 
Fool,"  Pace.  Although  not  officially  counted 
among  the  Fools  of  that  reign,  the  famous 
Tarlton  ranked  as  Court  Jester  to  Elizabeth, 
and  was  often  summoned  at  supper  to  amuse 
her  with  his  quips  and  anecdotes,  at  which 
time  he  frequently  wore  Fool's  attire,  and 
would  even  accompany  her  in  this  garb  to 
dinner  at  Burleigh  House  or  other  places, 
where  the  Queen  wished  to  be  sure  of 
merriment  without  having  to  rely  on  her 
host's  entertainment.  The  quick  readiness 
of  his  wit  is  instanced  in  the  following  stories 
which  are  told  of  Tarlton,  although  their 
authenticity  is  doubted  by  many  writers. 

Once,  when  he  was  reciting  a  prologue,  the 
gallery  gave  him  a  most  unpleasant  reception, 
whereupon  Tarlton,  with  impromptu  wit, 
cried  out — 

I  liv'd  not  in  the  Golden  Age, 
When  Jason  won  the  fleece, 

But  now  I  am  on  Gotam's  stage, 
Where  fooles  do  hisse  like  geese. 

Another  time  he  was  spending  the  night 
in  a  lonely  country  inn,  and  suddenly  into 
his  bedroom  iiished  a  mad  gentleman  of  the 


village.  With  drawn  sword  held  menacingly 
above  Tarlton,  the  lunatic  cried  :  "  Villain, 
were  it  not  valiantly  done  to  strike  off  thy 
knave's  head  at  one  blow  ?  " 

"Tut,  sir,"  replied  Tarlton,  "  that's  nothing 
with  your  worship  to  do.  You  can  as  easily 
strike  off  two  -heads  at  one  blow  as  one  ; 
wherefore,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  down  and 
call  up  another,  and  so  you  may  strike  off 
both  our  heads  at  once."  And  the  misguided 
lunatic  calmly  let  him  escape. 

A  good  jest  of  the  times  was  that  recorded 
of  Tarlton  when  a  merry  cobbler  asked  him, 
"  What  countryman  the  divell  was  ?  "  and  he 
swiftly  rephed,  "  A  Spaniard,  for  Spaniards, 
like  the  divell,  trouble  the  whole  world." 

This  witty  Jester  died  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Armada,  and  people  would  afterwards 
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refer  to  1588  as  "the  year  of  Tarl ton's 
death"  quite  as  frequently  as  they  would 
speak  of  "  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada." 
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His  death  may  indeed  be  remembered,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  famous  Enghsh 
official  Court  Jesters  and  wearers  of  motley, 
although  such  merry-makers  lingered  on  at 
the  Court  of  James  I.  and  also  in  private 
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households,  but  in  these  last  they  were  apt  to 
be  born  idiots  rather  than  wittily  foolish  men. 

A  very  real  fool  was  that  Blue  John  whose 
colour  is  still  worn  by  the  boys  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital,  where  this  idiot  lad  was 
housed  and  taken  care  of  by  a  "nurse" 
appointed  to  look  after  him.  Armin  includes 
this  unofficial  Fool  in  the  "  Nest  of  Ninnies," 
and  tells  how  the  aged  sexton  at  Christ 
Church  would  employ  him  to  ring  the  bell 
for  prayers  and  burials  ;  and  one  day,  in  the 
sexton's  absence,  John,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  began  to  toll  mournfully  for  his  own 
amusement. 

He  was  promptly  questioned  :  "Wherefore 
towles  the  bell,  John  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

"  When  dyed  he  ?  " 

"  Even  now." 

"  Who,  John  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  My  nurse's  chicken,"  quoth  he, 
and  laughed.  And  the  world  laughed  with 
him  always,  so  he  ranks  among  her  famous 
Fools. 

Although  mad  creatures  such  as  this  were 
then  popular  in  private  households — perhaps 


partly  because  no  salary  was  necessary,  the 
Crown  granting  the  custody  of  pronounced 
idiots  and  their  lands  to  any  applicant  for 
the  same — James  I.  appears  to  have  had  paid 
buffoons  of  a  more  sensible  nature,  and  even 
Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Sir  Ralph  Sheldon,  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  Sir  George  Goring,  Sir  John 
Finett,  and  Thomas  Badger,  have  been 
spoken  of  as  "  Fools  "  at  the  Stuart  monarch's 
Court,  while  Archy  Armstrong — that  very 
last  of  the  celebrated  Royal  Jesters — came 
hither  from  Scotland,  where  he  had  become 
attached  to  the  household  of  James  YI. 
under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 

A  Border  sheep-stealer  was  tracked  by  the 
officers  of  justice  to  a  moorland  cottage  at 
Arthurst,  in  Cumberland,  and,  on  entering, 
noticed  a  seemingly  "  half  -  witted "  boy 
absently  rocking  a  cradle,  presumably  of 
some  very  young  relative.  They  rapidly 
searched  the  hut,  but  in  vain,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  retiring  baffled  when  one  of 
them  inspiredly  upset  the  cradle,  and,  with 
a  piteous  cry,  out  fell  the  missing  sheep  ! 

The  delinquent — no  other  than  Archy 
Armstrong — was  at  once  taken  to  Jedburgh, 
there  tried  under  James  YI.,  and  condemned 
to  die.  But,  pleading  that  he  was  a  poor 
ignorant  man  who  had  only  lately  heard  of 
the  Bible,  Archy  begged  leave  to  be  spared 
till  he  had  read  this  Holy  Book,  and  the 
kind  -  hearted  King  granted  his  request, 
whereupon  Armstrong  exclaimed  :  "  Then 
de'il  tak'  me  an'  I  ever  read  a  word  o't  as 
lang  as  my  een  are  open  !  " 

By  which  ready  wit  he  not  only  gained  his 
life,  but  the  delighted  monarch  at  once  took 
him  into  his  service  ;  and  later  on  he  was 
made  "Court  Fool,"  in  which  position  he 
flourished  and  waxed  rich,  his  jests  speedily 
bringing  him  success,  till  at  last,  exceeding 
bounds,  they  worked  his  downfall. 

Freedom  of  tongue  was  wont  to  be  the 
Jester's  happy  privilege,  and,  when  asked  to 
say  grace  in  the  presence  of  William  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Archy  unhesi- 
tatingly chose  these  words  :  "  Great  praise 
be  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  Devil !  " 

He  subsequently  indulged  in  some  more 
insulting,  albeit  harmless,  jokes  at  the 
prelate's  expense,  exclaiming  one  day,  when 
Laud  was  on  his  way  to  the  Council  Chamber 
after  the  dissension  in  the  north,  partly 
caused  by  his  actions  about  the  English 
liturgy  :  "  Wha's  fule  noo  ?  "  And  the 
Archbishop  viciously  accused  him,  and  he 
was  brought  before  the  King  in  Council.*  His 

*  Laud  actually  tried  to  drag  the  Fool  before  the 
Star  Chamber. 
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coat  was  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  he  was 
banished  from  Court. 

Poor  Armstrong,  however,  still  remained 
a  jester,  although  no  longer  in  office,  and 
sought  a  witty,  if  vain,  revenge  upon  the 
spiteful  priest  by  publishing  "Archy's 
Dream,  sometime  Jester  to  his  Majestic, 
but  exiled  the  Court  by  Canterburie's 
malice." 

Armstrong  was  succeeded  by  a  far  less 
interesting  Fool  in  the  person  of  "Muckle 
John,"  with  whom  ended  the  office  of  Court 
Fool  in  England,  according  to  various  writers; 
but  Pepys  land  Oldys  both  refer  to  Thomas 
Killigrew  as  an  official  Jester  attached  to 
Charles  II. 

He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew, 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
became  Page  of  Honour  to  Charles  I.,  was 
constantly  with  Charles  II.  in  his  exile — 
during  which  time  he  wrote  ten  plays — and 
at  the  Restoration  was  made  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  and  then  Master  of  the  Revels, 
two  posts  which  well  accord  with  the  office  of 
Jester. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  this  supposition 
is  the  singular  freedom  of  speech  which 
he  was  allowed,  Charles  admitting  much 
familiarity — the  usual  privileges  of  a  Fool — 
from  Killigrew. 

He  seemed  very  devoted  to  his  royal 
master,  although,  according  to  the  Thurloe 
State  papers,  he  was  an  unprincipled  spy  in 
Cromwell's  pay.  His  love  for  the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  great,  judging 
by  the  witty  jest  he  once  perpetrated 
when  he  appeared  to  Charles  arrayed  as  a 
pilgrim. 


"  Whither  away  ?  "  asked  the  monarch. 

"  To  hell,"  replied  Killigrew  calmly.  "  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Devil  to  send  back 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  England,  for  his  successor  is  always 
employed  in  other  business." 

This  merry  Jester  died  in  1G82,  by  which 
time  even  private  household  Fools  were  on 
the  decline.  Sixty  years  previously  a  notable 
sermon  had  been  preached  by  Samuel  Ward, 
of  Ipswich,  at  Paul's  Crosse,  in  which  Fools, 
Buffoons,  Jesters,  and  such  "  rabblement " 
were  denounced  with  scorn  ;  and  public  taste 
seems  to  have  turned  in  other  directions 
during  this  seventeenth  century.  Thomas 
Skelton  is  the  only  household  Jester  of  that 
age  whose  name  has  descended  to  us.  He 
resided  at  Muncaster  Castle,  in  Cumberland 
— Archy  Armstrong's  native  shire — where  a 
portrait  depicts  him  in  motley. 

Some  say  the  very  last  of  the  private 
Fools  was  one  belonging  to  John  Hilton,  of 
Durham  Castle,  who  died  in  1746,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  this  melancholy  honour 
rests  with  Dicky  Pearce,  Fool  to  Lord 
Suffolk,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  whom 
Dean  Swift  wrote  this  merry  epitaph  : — 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  SufiPolk's  Fool, 
Men  called  him  Dicky  Pearce  ; 

His  folly  served  to  make  folks  laugh 
When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce. 

Poor  Dick,  alas !  is  dead  and  gone  ; 

What  signifies  to  cry? 
Dickej's  enough  are  still  behind 

To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

In  a  further  article  some  account  will  be 
given  of  the  principal  Fools  known  to  fame 
in  the  history  of  other  countries. 


LIGHT  AND  FIRE. 


f\^f  give  to  me  the  sou!  of  light, 
^   Yet  light  not  too  intense  or  clear; 
With  something  now  of  summer's  height, 
And  now  of  winter's  ways  austere. 

Oh,  give  to  me  the  soul  of  fire, 
Yet  fire  that  not  too  fiercely  glows; 

With  something  now  of  day's  desire, 
And  now  of  silent  night's  repose. 


EDGAR  VINE  HALL. 


Regarded  either  as  a 

UNIQUE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL 

or  as  the  most  important  number  in  a  year's  distinguished  record,  the 

CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

OF 

THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE 

will  mark  a  notable  advance  in  magazine  enterprise  by  the  brilliant  variety 

and  attractiveness  of  its  contents. 
The  colour-printing,  for  instance,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  fine-art 
subjects,  but  will  be  employed  also  to  illustrate  topical  articles  on  a  variety 
of  themes,  drawn  from  such  diverse  interests  as  Music,  Golf,  Sport,  and  Social 
Life  generally,  including  the  realm  of  Humour  and  Geniality  with  which  the 
Christmas  Season  is  especially  associated. 

THE  FAMOUS  NOVELISTS 

will,  as  in  former  years,  contribute  their  latest  stories  to  the  fiction  programme 
of  this  remarkable  issue,  and  other  writers  of  note  will  be  responsible  for 
important  articles.  A  preliminary  idea  of  the  brilliant  variety  and  unique 
value  of  the  number  may,  indeed,  best  be  formed  from  the  announcement 
that  it  will  include  contributions  by 
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CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
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WARWICK  DEEPING 


and  other  well-known  authors. 
Foremost  among  the  fiction  will  stand   the   large  opening  instalment   of  an 

important  new  novel  by 

SIR  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD, 

to  which  the  widest  interest  will  attach  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  sequel 
to  one  of  its  author's  former  works,  which  has  achieved  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  modern  times.    Another  new  serial  feature  will  be  inaugurated  with 
the  first  complete  story  of  a  new  series  of  stories  of  rustic  hfe  and  character  by 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS, 

the  distinguished  author  of  "The  Mother"  and  other  novels  that  rank  as 
modern  classics,  as  well  as  of  many  short  stories  that  will  live  long  in  the 

memories  of  readers  of  The  Windsor. 
Another  important  new  series  that  will  open  in  this  nurnber  will  be  by  that 
favourite  author  of  many  spirited  romances  with  a  historical  setting, 

HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE, 

who  has  here  chosen  a  period  of  Old-English  Hfe  some  generations  earlier  than 
that  depicted  in  his  other  works,  but  one  well  fitted  to  his  charming  talent. 
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Among  the  many 

COMPLETE  STORIES  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS 

which  will  more  than  maintain  The  Windsor's  reputation  as  the  first  publishing 
ground  of  the  most  famous  of  contemporary  writers,  will  be  a  brilliant  comedy 
of  modern  life  with  a  plot  of  absorbing  interest  by 

ANTHONY  HOPE. 

The  fine-art  subjects  will  be  selected  from  the  pictorial  treasures  of 

THE  GUILDHALL  ART  GALLERY 

of  the  City  of  London,  of  which  collection  the  group  of  valuable  works  here 
reproduced,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  this  accessible  form,  will  form 
a  representative  souvenir.    The  selection  includes  several  very  attractive 

FACSIMILE  COLOURED  PLATES 

faithfully  reproducing  the  original  paintings  by 

SIR  JOHN  E.  MILLAIS,  P.R.A.,   SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA,  R.A. 

SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.         B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A. 

and  there  will  also  be  a  large  number  of  excellent  reproductions  in  black-and- 
white. 

In  lighter  vein  will  be  found  some  very  entertaining 

HUMOROUS  CARTOONS  IN  COLOURS, 

by  such  genial  caricaturists  of  modern  manners  and  customs  as  Lawson  Wood, 
Tony  Sarg,  and  other  clever  humorists  of  the  brush.  Two  of  these  accompany 
an  article  on  Golf,  which  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest  to  all  devotees 

of  the  game. 

In  addition  to  these  plates  there  will  be 

PORTRAITS  IN  COLOURS 

of  famous  men  of  the  day,  among  them  a  skilful  reproduction  in  facsimile  of 
Mr.  George  Harcourt's  fine  painting  of 

SIR  J.  FORBES.ROBERTSON 

which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy  earlier  in  the  present 
year.    For  the  distinguished  actor's  large  circle  of  admirers  this  plate  in  itself 
will  make  the  Christmas  Windsor  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  cherished  souvenir. 
These  many  extra  plates  will  not,  however^  entail  any  reduction  in  the 

WEALTH  OF  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ART 

for  which  the  Windsor  is  famous,  for  among  the  recognised  masters  of  that 
popular  branch  of  modern  art  who  will  illustrate  the  various  stories  and  articles 

of  the  number  will  be  : 

Maurice  Greiffenhagen     Charles  Crombie  A.  J.  Gough  G.  C*  Wilmshurst 

Dudley  Hardy  Fred  Pegram  A.  Wallis  Mills  Cyrus  Cuneo 

Balliol  Salmon  Gunning  King  G.  L.  Stampa  Charles  Pears 

Clement  Flower  Steven  Spurrier 

and  others  almost  equally  well  known.    This  will  be  the  nineteenth  Christmas 
Windsor,  and  for  total  value  and  real  importance  of  contents,  as  well  as  for 
lavish  excellence  of  illustration,  it  will  be 

ALTOGETHER  THE  BEST. 
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The  Fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright. 


By  albert  KINROSS, 

Author  of  ''Joan  of  Garioch,'"  "The  Love  Brokers,'"  etc, 
VI.  HARVEST. 


maiNIA  was  on  the 
road  again,  a  true 
tramp  this  time,  a 
tramp  in  earnest, 
with  her  trunk 
impounded  to  pay 
her  debts,  and  not 
a  coin  in  her  purse. 
She  had  walked  for 
hours,  inland  from 
Stone-on-Sea,  away 
from  the  chalk  hills  and  their  bareness,  into 
a  country  that  was  green  and  rural  and 
everywhere  in  use.  At  last,  on  a  milestone, 
she  sat  down  and  rested. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  give  up,"  she  pondered 
bravely — "  I'm  not  going  to  give  up.  I've 
my  steamer  ticket  back  to  New  York,  and, 
if  I  can't  last  out  another  fortnight,  after 
lasting  out  for  months — well,  I'm  a  poor 
thing,  and  the  less  said  of  me  the  better." 

If  she  had  not  been  so  hungry,  she  would 
have  been  braver  still ;  and  she  smiled  now, 
reminding  herself  that  a  true  blue  tramp 
would  have  had  small  difficulty  about  food. 
They  asked  for  it  and  got  it.  Her  courage 
failed  her  here.  She  couldn't  beg  as  yet,  and 
this  spreading  rural  country  offered  little 
prospect  of  a  job. 

A  wagon  came  along.  It  was  less  a 
wagon  than  a  wheeled  framework  designed 
to  carry  loads  of  wood,  and  it  was  loaded 
now.  Atop  of  it  sat  an  old  man  with  a 
kindly,  weather-worn  face  and  long  grey 
beard.  At  the  back  of  his  head  were  two 
bald  knobs,  and  his  dress  was  rough  as  his 
look  was  wise  and  friendly. 

Virginia  rose.  There  was  a  something 
encouraging  and  free  about  him  that 
prompted  her  and  made  her  bold.  "  Going 
my  way  ?  "  she  asked.  She  stood  there  in 
the  road,  grasping  her  little  handbag,  a 
weary  figure  in  her  dusty  travelling  suit. 
The  wagon  came  to  a  halt. 
"  Tired,"  missie  ?  You  looks  tired  an' 
'spondent  like.  P'raps  I  can  save  you  a  mile 
or  two's  walkin'.  I'se  bound  this  side  o' 
Eodmersham.  You're  welcome."  And  the 
old  man  shifted  and  made  a  place  for  her. 


Virginia  thanked  him  and  climbed  on 
board. 

"Do  I  look  as  tired  as  all  that?"  she 
asked. 

"  Tired'r." 

How  far's  Rodmersham  ?  " 
"Nine  mile." 

Virginia  settled  herself  on  two  sacks  and 
an  overcoat. 

They  went  on  in  silence  till  they  reached 
a  wayside  tavern,  and  here  the  old  man 
pulled  up  again.  "  Tea-time,"  said  he.  "  I 
never  misses  mine,  miss,  an'  strikes  me  you 
missed  yourn."  He  entered  the  inn  and 
came  back  presently  with  a  heaped  plate  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  mug  of  ale.  "  Share 
an'  share  alike,"  he  said  ;  and,  perched  up 
there  above  the  two  big  horses,  they  ate 
and  drank  together.  "  Tired  goes  along  wi' 
bein'  hungry,"  he  added,  a  twinkle  in  his 
kind  blue  eye.  "  Now,  doan't  you  drink  all 
my  ale  !  "  And  he  laughed  hugely  at  the 
joke,  for  it  was  a  quart  mug  and  no  less  at 
which  Virginia  sipped  and  tasted. 

"  Byrrh  !  "  she  shuddered,  returning  it. 

The  old  man  smiled  at  her  and  held  his 
long  grey  beard  preparatory  to  a  partial 
eclipse  behind  the  earthenware.  He  came 
out  again  to  find  his  guest  hard  at  work  on 
the  bread  and  cheese.  "  Appetite's  a  fine 
thing,"  he  said,  and  watched  her  with  a  glow 
of  satisfaction.  When  they  were  done,  he 
signalled  to  the  horses  and  lit  his  pipe. 

Virginia  felt  better  now,  and  began  to  ask 
questions.  The  old  man's  name  was  Tom 
Beeching,  and  he  could  neither  write  nor 
read.  The  load  they  were  carting  was  young 
chestnut,  and  would  be  peeled  and  made  into 
hurdles  and  fencing.  "My  sons  does  the 
work,"  he  said,  "  an'  I  does  the  cartin' 
an'  layin'  roun'  like.  This  lot's  for  Mas'r 
Golding  when  he's  done  wi'  his  hoppin'." 

"  Hoppin',"  Virginia  learnt,  was  the  pick- 
ing of  the  hops,  now  going  forward  through 
all  that  country.  It  was  almost  a  festival  like 
the  vintage  of  the  South,  employing  every- 
body near-by,  with  added  thousands  from 
London.  "  It's  a  sight,"  said  Beeching, 
"  it's  a  sight  ! "    He  paused  and  waited. 
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"  And  now,  who  may  you  be  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  his  slow  kindliness.  I  tole  you  a 
long  rigmarole,  but  p'raps  you  aren't  wishful 
to  say." 

Virginia  was  wishful,  and  she  told  him 
about  America,  and  how  she  had  come  over 
to  see  the  sights  of  England,  and  how  her 
touring  money  had  been  stolen.  "  Stole  ?  " 
he  had  interrupted.  "An'  how  may  that 
be  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  German  waiter  at  the  hotel 
where  I  lodged,  and  I'd  only  just  landed, 
and  he  broke  open  my  trunk  and  got  away 
with  everything  ;  but  now  I've  found  his 
name  and  whereabouts,  and,  as  soon  as  I'm 
settled,  I'm  going  to  get  even  with  him." 

She  told  him  how,  ever  since,  she  had 
found  jobs  and  places  ;  how  she  had  stayed 
on  and  seen  the  sights  and  worked  her  way  ; 
and  how  the  last  job  had  been  a  frost  and  a 
failure,  leaving  her  penniless  and  with  her 
trunk  seized  for  debt ;  but  that  if  she  could 
only  hold  out  till  her  steamer  sailed,  which 
was  a  fortnight  hence  and  an  odd  day,  she'd 
get  home  safely  and  be  as  right  as  rain.  "  If 
only  I  could  keep  myself  till  then  ! "  she 
ended.    "  I've  got  the  ticket." 

Beeching  had  followed  her.  "  I  thought 
as  you  might  be  one  o'  them  young  misses 
as  had  run  away — from-  home  an'  friends 
like.  American,  are  ye  ?  I've  heard  tell  o' 
America."  And  then,  "Keep  yoursel'  ?  'Tain't 
difficult,  now  'tis  hoppin' — 'tain't  difficult  at 
all.  Shall  I  speak  for  you  to  Mas'r  Golding  ? 
An'  'tain't  hard  work,  neither." 

"  Could  I  earn  a  pound  at  it  ?  " 

"Two  poun'  easy,  and  two  poun'  ten  if 
you  sticks  to  it." 

"  Then  we'll  drive  straight  to  Mr.  Golding, 
and  you'll  speak  up  good  and  strong." 
Virginia,  no  longer  the  hungry,  drooping 
wretch  of  two  hours  since,  could  have 
embraced  that  kind  old  man. 

So  far,  they  had  not  reached  the  near  hop 
district,  but  towards  evening  they  met  the 
pickers  coming  from  their  work — men, 
women,  and  children  —  great  wagon-loads 
of  "  locals,"  who  were  carted  to  and  fro  from 
Rodmersham,  and  parties  of  ribald  Londoners 
footing  it  to  the  huts.  Through  gaps  in  the 
high  hedges  now  they  saw  the  gardens, 
the  bine  laden  with  its  pale  green  bloom 
and  strung  from  pole  to  pole,  forming  vistas 
and  arcades  innumerable.  Where  the  pickers 
had  been,  the  strings  were  cub,  and  bine  and 
fruit  all  ready  to  hand  upon  the  ground  ; 
but  mostly  the  gardens  stood  untouched, 
beautiful  in  the  slanting  sunlight,  and 
regular  with  a  symmetry  that  bespoke  the 


fineness  of  their  culture.  They  asked  for 
good  farming,  these  vines  of  southern 
England.  Nor  had  they  asked  in  vain,  it 
seemed  ;  and  Virginia,  sprightly  now,  herself 
again,  echoed  Beeching's  "  It's  a  sight !  " 

Before  a  grey  stone  house,  too  large  for  a 
farmhouse,  too  small  for  a  mansion,  the  old 
man  drew  up  and  descended.  "  This  be 
Mas'r  Golding's,"  he  said.  "  We'll  go  roun' 
to  the  office,  an'  I'll  speak  for  you  an'  make 
a  proper  job  of  it." 

They  left  the  wagon  in  the  road,  crossed 
the  front  garden,  and  went  in  at  a  side-door. 
The  office  was  here,  away  from  the  main 
bulk  of  the  house,  and  Tom  Beeching  knew 
his  way  to  it. 

Virginia  followed  behind  him  into  a  small 
and  cosily-furnished  room,  with  an  iron  safe 
standing  against  one  wall,  and  a  business-like 
desk  in  the  middle.  At  this  desk  sat  a 
young  man,  nut-brown  of  complexion,  dark- 
eyed,  smooth-shaven.  The  very  picture  of 
health  he  looked,  and  strength  and  prudence. 
He  rose,  and  Virginia  saw  that  he  wore 
riding-breeches  and  gaiters  ;  he  spoke,  and 
she  knew  that  he  was  used  to  dealing  with 
men — and  women  and  children,  for  that 
matter,  too.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  not  at 
all  aggressive,  and  yet  there  was  a  something 
rare  about  him  that  compelled.  Virginia, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life,  felt  that 
at  last  she  had  met  her  master. 

"  Evenin',  Mas'r  Fred,"  said  Beeching. 

"  Evenin',  Tom,"  said  Master  Fred. 

"  Mas'r  Goldin'  about  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  This  here  young  lady  wants  to  go 
noppin'.    Can  ye  gi'  her  a  job  ?  " 

Master  Fred's  steady  glance  moved  from 
the  old  man  to  Virginia. 

"  Sure  she  wants  it  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  began  Virginia.  But, 
"You  leave  it  to  me,"  interposed  old 
Beeching.  "  Now  you  just  keep  quiet  like, 
an'  leave  it  all  to  me." 

Virginia  contained  herself  while  the  old 
man  told  her  story,  omitting  no  phase  of  it, 
and  proving  his  memory.  lie  might  not  be 
able  to  read,  but  he  was  a  listener,  and  what 
he  had  heard  he  could  retain  and  give  out 
better  than  most  writers.  Fred  Golding 
followed  him,  seemingly  with  interest. 

"You've  got  your  steamer  ticket  handy?" 
he  asked,  addressing  Virginia. 

She  produced  it. 

"You've  the  name  and  address  of  that 
foreign  waiter  who  stole  your  money,  and 
who's  gone  to  London  with  it  and  started  a 
restaurant  ? " 
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She  produced  the  paper  on  which  these 
details  were  recorded. 

"Better  leave  them  here,"  said  Fred 
Golding,  fingering  both  documents.  A 
moment  more,  and  they  were  in  the  safe. 
"  You  can  have  them  when  you  want  them," 
he  added.  "  Sure's  sure." 

Without  more  ado  he  turned  the  key  on 
Virginia's  most  valuable  possessions.  It  was 
like  him,  she  felt,  and  she  had  no  word  to 
say. 

"  You  can't  lodge  at  the  huts,"  he  resumed. 
"Come  down  and  have  a  look  at  them. 
I've  nothing  else  to  do.  Beeching  will  take 
your  bag  to  Mrs.  Gatton's."  He  drew  the 
old  man  apart,  and  they  had  a  word  together ; 
and,  before  Virginia  could  think  or  say 
more  than  a  warm  "  Good  night "  to  honest 
Beeching,  she  w^as  out-doors  and  stepping 
side  by  side  with  this  remarkable  young  man. 

They  crossed  a  stile,  then  a  meadow,  then 
a  hop-garden,  he  interested  in  the  detail  of 
her  story,  laughing,  questioning.  Half  a 
mile  from  where  they  had  started  stood  a 
long  row  of  huts,  a  room  each,  with  a  door 
and  all  connected,  and  to  every  ten  huts  a 
kitchen,  which  was  almost  the  same  room 
without  a  door.  To  each  hut  belonged  a 
family  or  a  group  of  mates  or  partners. 
"  They  come  down  all  ways  from  London," 
he  said,  "and  the  three  weeks  does  them 
good.  But  you  couldn't  lodge  along  with 
them,  could  you  "  And  he  smiled  his  quiet, 
penetrating  smile,  that  was  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  eyes  as  of  the  lips. 

Virginia  admitted  it  would  be  difficult, 
for  they  were  a  rough  crew,  these  hop-pickers 
— rough  of  speech,  rough  in  appearance, 
though  there,  perhaps,  their  roughness  ended. 
They  were  polite  to  Master  Fred.  They 
offered  him  tea.  They  offered  him  bloaters. 
He  chaffed  them,  and  they  chaffed  back — 
good  friends,  apparently.  "  We  get  the 
same  lot  year  after  year,"  he  said.  "  AVe 
jog  along  with  them  all  right.  Slum-bred, 
most  of  them  ;  that's  why  they're  so  afraid 
of  the  dark.  Good  job,  too,"  he  laughed — 
"  keeps  them  in  o'  nights.  They  miss  the 
lamp-posts,  and  the  quiet,  and  the  things 
they  hear,  it  frightens  them.  They  enjoy 
the  day,  but  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  hit 
it  off  with  them.  You'll  lodge  at  Sarah 
Gatton's— she's  the  post-mistress." 

"  Won't  it  be  expensive  ? "  ventured 
Virginia. 

"Not  if  you  work.  You'll  earn  three 
shillings  a  day  easy,  and  she'll  take  half  for 
board  and  lodging.  Beeching's  settled  that 
—she's  his  sister-in-law.    A  rum  old  girl — 


you'll  like  her — reads  all  the  post-cards,  and 
would  read  all  the  letters,  too,  if  she  could 
get  'em  open.  I  turn  back  here,"  he  ended  ; 
"  you  go  straight  ahead.  You'll  find  Mrs. 
Gatton's  in  the  village  street — it's  the  only 
shop — on  the  right-hand  side.  Give  her 
my  love."  And  Master  Fred,  raising  his  hat, 
strode  off. 

Virginia,  instead  of  going  on,  looked  after 
him.  She  didn't  at  all  know  what  possessed 
her,  for  she  felt  like  one  who  wanted  to 
retain  him,  or  else  to  follow,  which  was 
absurd.  She  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
surprised,  uncertain,  until,  recovering  herself, 
and  with  that  his  directions,  she  followed 
these  instead,  found  the  village  street,  and 
then  the  tiny  shop  and  post-office,  behind 
the  counter  of  which  waited  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gatton.    That  was  the  name. 

The  old  lady  —  an  active,  bright  -  eyed 
dame,  and  neat  as  a  wagtail — was  on  the 
watch  for  her.  "  Here's  your  bag,"  she 
began,  "and  here's  the  ten  shillings  Tom 
Beeching  said  I  was  to  give  you  ;  and  you're 
to  pay  me  half  a  guinea  a  week,  and  you 
sleep  here,  and  I'm  to  provide  meals  for 
you.  Mr.  Fred  Golding's  orders.  You're 
picking  just  for  fun  ?  Doctor  sent  you  here, 
p'raps  ?  Miss  Bright  ?  There's  a  Miss 
Bright  down  at  Tarporley.  She  gets  a  letter 
every  Monday  morning  from  a  young  man 
in  Nottingham.  True  love,  I  think  it  is, 
and  not  just  carrying  on.  Mind  your  head, 
now.  I  allow  it's  awkward,  but  what  can 
you  do  ?    You  can't  pull  the  house  down." 

This  warning  note,  with  its  consequent 
reflections,  needless  to  say,  had  some  material 
occasion.  Sarah  Gatton  had  preceded 
Virginia  up  the  short  flight  of  steps  that 
led  from  the  shop  to  the  next  story.  It 
was  a  hazardous  ascent,  broken  by  a  "lobby," 
where  Sarah  herself  lay  in  peace  o'  nights, 
and  a  few  steps  higher  you  dived  through 
a  low  doorway  that  revealed  the  quaintest 
apartments  Virginia  had  ever  known.  There 
were  two  rooms  over  the  shop  and  parlour, 
and,  if  you  had  dived  before,  you  dived 
doubly  and  trebly  now.  Access  from  one 
room  to  the  next  was  gained  by  a  hole 
rather  than  a  doorway,  and  through  this  you 
took  a  header  that  landed  you  safe  and 
sound  upon  the  floor.  The  house  was  like 
a  ship  with  decks  ;  no  room  ran  straight 
with  any  other.  Here  above  were  crowded 
two  four-posters  and  a  couple  of  iron  bed- 
steads, and  Virginia  was  asked  to  make  her 
choice. 

"  I'll  try  them,"  she  laughed. 

"That's  the  one  where  me  and  Gatton 
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used  to  sleep,"  explained  the  widow, 
indicating  the  widest  and  the  downiest  of 
the  two  four-posters.  "  He  died  o'  con- 
sumption— caught  it  in  his  lungs."  She 
spoke  of  it  as  though  it  had  happened 
yesterday,  instead  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago. 

Left  to  herself,  Virginia  poked  and  peeped. 
These  crowded  rooms  held  everything  that  a 
woman  of  the  saving  hahit  could  collect  in 
a  long  life.  Not  a  button  had  Mrs.  Gatton 
ever  thrown  away,  not  a  tag  of  ribbon,  a 
hair-combing,  nor  a  staylace.  In  drawers 
and  cardboard  boxes  and  tin  boxes  designed 
for  biscuits  Virginia  found  this  hoard,  and 
in  closet  and  cupboard  garments  innumerable, 
pillow-slips,  curtains,  and  similar  treasure 
without  end.  These  rooms  might  have 
furnished  a  great  rummage  sale. 

They  supped  together  in  the  parlour,  and 
Mrs.  Gatton  talked.  The  shop  was  closed 
now,  but  every  once  in  a  while  they  could 
hear  the  drop  of  a  something  in  the  letter- 
box. Then  forth  wenfc  the  old  lady  and 
retrieved  it.  When  it  was  a  post-card,  she 
brought  it  back  and  read  it  without  scruple  ; 
when  it  was  a  something  sealed,  she  held  it 
to  the  light  and  speculated.  Virginia  heard 
much  of  both  writers  and  recipients,  but 
what  she  wanted  to  hear  of  more  than  these 
remote  ones  was  of  Master  Fred  Golding, 
who  had  engaged  her  to  pick  hops. 

He  was  his  father's  heir  and  partner,  she 
learnt,  and  they  farmed  their  own  acres. 
Mr.  Golding  was  one  of  the  old  style,  but 
Mr.  Fred  was  college-trained  and  scientific. 
He  had  "  a  head  on  him,"  Sarah  averred. 

"A  nice-looking  head,"  put  in  Virginia. 

"  He  don't  trouble  himself  about  the  young 
ladies,"  declared  Sarah — "  leastways,  not  in 
anything  he  posts  from  here." 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  Virginia  had 
to  be  out  and  about  in  the  hop-garden.  Her 
place  had  been  assigned,  and  threepence  a 
bushel  was  to  be  her  reward.  Twelve  bushel 
a  day  was  steady  work,  but  she  could  do  it, 
or  so  Master  Fred  had  assured  her.  Her 
travelling  suit  was  left  at  home  when  she 
started,  and,  with  Sarah's  permission,  she  had 
borrowed  from  the  armouries  of  worn  clothes 
that  hung  upstairs.  "  An  airing  will  do  'em 
good,"  said  Sarah.  "  Some  of  'em  ain't  been 
out  for  thirty  year." 

Thus  rigged  up  and  aproned,  Virginia  was 
punctual  at  her  post.  Master  Fred  was 
already  there  among  his  Londoners,  book 
and  pencil  in  hand,  seeing  that  they  got 
under  way,  adjudicating  on  disputes  and 
quelling  the  troublesome.    He  found  time 


to  provide  Virginia  with  a  couple  of  small 
baskets,  from  which  she  could  fill  the  huge 
five-bushel  framework  that  was  allotted  her. 
"  When  it's  full,  you  can  tell  me,  and  w^e'll 
empty  it  and  begin  afresh,"  he  said.  "  It'll 
be  booked  to  you,  and  you  can  keep  your 
own  tally."    So  she  was  set  going. 

All  that  morning  she  worked  beside  a 
raffish  matron,  who  was  assisted  by  three 
children. 

"Tiddle-dum,  tiddle-dee, 
A  good-looking  bloke  like  me ! 
Tiddle-dura,  tiddle-dee,  tiddle-dum,  tiddle  dee, 
A  good-looking  bloke  like  me ! " 

The  lady  sang  this  stave  perpetually,  and 
picked  hops  to  the  accompaniment.  The 
final  crescendo  was  occasionally  executed 
with  a  flourish. 

Virginia  caught  the  air.  It  proved  an 
infection,  a  complaint,  yet,  for  all  that,  it 
lightened  the  monotony  of  her  task,  and, 
before  the  noonday  rest,  she  had  picked  the 
requisite  five  bushels  and  been  credited  to 
that  amount. 

In  the  evening  she  saw  how  the  hops, 
dumped  into  pokes  or  sacks,  were  carted  to 
the  kilns  and  there  dried  over  a  fiery  furnace 
tended  by  men  who  watched  those  fires  night 
and  day.  A  penetrating  scent,  fragrant, 
invigorating,  filled  all  that  quarter. 

Old  Tom  Beech ing,  who  had  called  for 
her  and  guided  her,  was  joined  by  Master 
Fred.  Enfolded  by  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  hops,  the  three  stood  there ;  and  in 
Virginia's  mind  the  pointed  "  casts  "  became 
a  temple,  penetrated  with  the  sacrament  of 
harvest  and  filled  with  an  incense  that 
uplifted  like  a  forest  breath.  Then  suddenly 
she  laughed,  caught  by  an  abrupt  vision  of 
the  temperance  people  and  their  point  of 
view ;  and  Master  Fred  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  mirth,  and  took  the  idea 
and  enlarged  it.  "That  be  too  deep  for 
me,"  said  old  Tom  Beeching,  wagging  his 
head. 

The  weather  throughout  those  days  was 
the  tail-end  of  summer  and  glorious,  and 
a  harvest  moon  prolonged  the  light  and 
silvered  that  busy  world  with  an  added 
wonder.  When  a  week  had  gone,  Virginia 
was  promoted. 

"  You'll  book  instead  of  pick,"  announced 
Master  Fred,  coming  round  to  Mrs.  Gatton's 
on  the  Saturday  evening.  "  You'll  be  a  kind 
of  an  overseer  for  the  rest  of  your  time. 
You  know  how  I  manage  it  ?  " 

Virginia  understood  their  method  of 
keeping  accounts,  and  said  so. 

*'It's  better  pay,"  resumed  Master  Fred, 
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"  but  you  don't  mind  about  that,"  he  teased 
her. 

Virginia  blushed.  Could  she  really  be 
feeling  the  difficulty  of  being  employed  by 
this  young  man  ?  She  asked  herself  the 
question,  and  a  deeper  blush  answered  it. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  continued,  "  look  out 
for  me  on  Monday  evening.  I  may  have 
better  news  still." 

About — about  "  she  began. 

He  smiled  and  said  "  Good  night." 

She  watched  him  striding  away  in  the 
moonlight.  Again  she  watched  with  that 
rebellious  tugging  at  her  heart,  which  bade 
her  hold  or  follow.  "  I'm  in  love  ! "  she 
whispered.  "  It  must  be — oh,  it  must !  " 
Indoors,  she  heard  the  supper-cry  of  Sarah 
Gatton. 

"  It'll  be  gettin'  cold — it'll  be  gettin'  stone 
cold  !  "  cried  Sarah. 

"  It  must  be— oh,  it  must !  "  whispered 
Virginia. 

She  ate  less  than  usual  that  night,  and, 
climbing  her  stairs,  lay  wakeful  to  the  snores 
of  Sarah  Gatton. 

The  Sunday  came,  a  day  of  rest  for  all  of 
them,  when  even  the  bell  fixed  to  the  door 
of  the  little  shop  ceased  from  its  tinkhng. 
In  church  Virginia  saw  her  lover.  He 
stood  in  one  of  the  front  pews  with  broad- 
shouldered  Mr.  Golding,  his  grey-haired 
mother,  and  a  tall  sister.  From  her  modest 
place  midway  she  could  watch  them  un- 
observed. For  the  first  time  since  she  had 
lost  her  money  she  prayed  for  it. 

The  service  was  a  harvest  thanksgiving  ; 
the  sermon  spoke  of  the  harvest ;  the  church 
itself  was  a  bower  heavy-laden  with  fruit 
and  blossom.  The  yield  and  bounty  of  the 
earth  seemed  garnered  here,  warming  the 
cold  grey  stone,  charging  pulpit  and  screen 
and  altar  with  beauty  of  colour  and  sense 
of  plenty.  And  yet  Virginia  felt  poor  and 
weak.  "  It's  hard  to  be  so  low  and  mean  as 
this — it's  hard,"  she  whispered. 

They  had  a  fowl  for  dinner,  ripely  stuffed 
and  browned,  one  of  Sarah's  own  flock,  and 
the  first  to  be  killed  that  season.  There  was 
much  talk  on  the  subject,  and  later  on  of 
duck,  a  bird  that  also  throve  with  the  old 
lady.  Virginia  went  a -walking  in  the 
afternoon. 

Next  day  she  ''booked,"  alive  to  those 
artful  dodgers  whose  bloom  was  not  picked 
clean,  or  had  been  thrown  in  at  the  last 
moment,  so  that  it  filled  a  larger  cubic  space, 
and  therefore  earned  a  larger  wage  than  the 
hops  that  had  been  given  time  to  settle. 
Master  Fred  as  was  perhaps  natural,  seemed 


to  be  watching  her  with  a  steadier  eye.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  he  presented  his  sister, 
who,  to  Virginia's  astonishment,  said  : 
"  You're  coming  up  to  the  house  for  supper." 

Virginia  had  no  possible  clothes.  She 
admitted  it  pluckily. 

*•  I  think  you  have,"  observed  the  sister. 
"  We'll  wait  for  you." 

Here  w^as  a  mystery  that  could  only  be 
solved  by  a  prompt  return  to  Sarah  Gatton's  ; 
and  Virginia,  scenting  surprises,  made  for 
home. 

The  post-mistress  was  behind  the  counter, 
and  eager  to  have  speech  with  her.  Virginia 
would  not  stop  to  listen,  but  climbed  the 
steps  and  bumped  her  head.  It  was  worth  a 
bump — it  w  as  worth  two  or  three  bumps — 
for  here  stood  her  trunk,  miraculously 
rescued,  and  with  it  the  receipted  bill,  made 
out  at  her  last  quarters,  where  this  same 
trunk  had  been  seized  for  debt.  There  was 
no  mistake.  It  was  actually  her  trunk — the 
very  one  that  so  many  months  ago  had  been 
broken  open  by  the  German  waiter,  that 
dastardly  knave,  upon  whose  tracks  and  traces 
— if,  indeed,  he  were  the  same — she  had  so 
recently  come  by  a  happy  accident,  after  all 
the  police  had  failed. 

"  Tom  Beeching  brought  it,  miss,  an'  he 
said  as  how  I  was  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
it  till  you  had  found  it  for  yourself.  It  w^as 
to  be  a  kind  of  surprise  like.  Still,  I  couldn't 
help  a-hinting  of  it  when  you  come  in.  I 
reckon  that's  what's  made  you  so  thoughtful 
an'  strayin'  an'  absent  like."  Sarah  Gatton 
was  at  her  elbow^  and  stooping  with  her  over 
the  skirts  and  flouncings.  "  Mislayin'  a 
trunkful  o'  clothes,  an'  nice  clothes,  too — no 
wonder  you  was  a-fidgetin'.  I  gets  to 
fidgetin'  if  I  loses  so  much  as  a  hairpin." 
While  Sarah  rambled  on,  Virginia  laid  out  a 
costume  worthy  of  Miss  Gelding's  invitation. 

Dressed  and  gloved  and  in  readiness,  with 
old  Sarah  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  and 
neglecting  duties  down  below,  Virginia  found 
that  a  governess-cart  w^aited  at  the  door  and 
that  Master  Fred  w^as  the  driver. 

"  I  thought  you'd  prefer  it,"  he  said.  And 
Virginia,  radiant  in  her  finery,  rejoicing  to 
know  herself  again  as  she  had  always  known 
herself  till  recently,  answered — 

I'm  so  happy  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  " 

"  But  you  haven't  got  your  money  back." 
And  he  smiled  provokingly,  as  was  now  his 
way  with  lier. 

''  You'll  help  me  with  that,"  she  said.  "  I 
feel  such  a  fool  doing  it  alone.  And  now 
you  must  explain  about  the  trunk  and  the 
receipted  bill." 
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"  I  ?  "  he  laughed.  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  it  ? " 

"  Everything,"  she  declared. 

"  Not  a  bad  guess,"  said  he. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  an  unaccustomed 
shyness  had  seized  upon  Virginia  ;  but  Mrs. 


Virginia  found  herself  strangely  young  and 
gentle  and  appreciative.  Maybe  these 
things  had  softened  her,  perhaps,  and  she 
coloured.  Her  guilty  eyes  had  met  and 
dropped  before  the  unblushing  gaze  of 
Master  Fred. 


Golding's  heartiness  soon  pierced  it,  and  she 
was  prattling  merrily  when  the  two  men 
came  in. 

Her  host  insisted  on  her  arm,  Miss 
Golding  said,  "  How  well  you  look ! "  and 
Master  Fred  smiled  like  a  conjuror  whose 
tricks  are  meeting  with  raptures  of  applause. 
It  was  difficult  not  to  feel  at  home  here,  and, 
after  her  recent  troubles  and  vicissitudes. 


They  knew  her  story— as  much,  at  least, 
as  the  young  man  had  thought  fit  to  tell 
them. 

**  And,  now  you've  got  your  money  back,  I 
suppose  you're  going  to  leave  us  ? "  said  Mr. 
Golding,  beaming  jovially  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table.  He  was  a  splendid  figure  of  the 
farming  Englishman,  big,  be-whiskered,  and 
direct. 
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"  But  have  I  got  it  back  ? "  replied 
Virginia.    "  It's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it." 

"  Hasn't  Fred  told  you  ?  " 

The  young  man  interposed  the  remark 
that  he  was  "  keeping  it  for  the  dessert." 

"  He  put  our  lawyers  on  to  it,"  pursued 
Mr.  Golding.  "  You  wanted  the  money  now, 
and  police-court  proceedings  and  a  trial,  or 
whatever  they  do,  would  have  taken  months 
and  months." 

That's  why  I've  done  nothing  about  it," 
here  put  in  Virginia.  "  I  knew  that,  if  I 
went  to  the  police  again,  there'd  be  no  end  to 
it,  and  as  for  seeing  him  " 

"Our  lawyers  saw  the  fellow.  He'd  gone 
into  partnership  with  your  money,  as  you 
know.  The  story  that  other  waiter — his 
cousin,  you  said  ? — told  you  at  Stone-on-Sea 
was  quite  correct.  He  changed  his  name, 
and  the  restaurant  had  a  fancy  name,  so  how 
were  the  police  to  find  him  ?  And  I  suppose 
you  all  thought  he'd  gone  back  to  Germany 
or  wherever  he  came  from  ?  Well,  to  cut  it 
short,  he'd  started  quite  a  good  business,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  lose  it.  Our  lawyers  gave 
him  a  day  to  find  the  money  and  extras,  and 
Fred's  got  every  penny  of  it — it  came  this 
morning— locked  up  in  the  safe.  And  now, 
I  suppose,  after  having  had  one  tour  for 
nothing,  you're  going  to  begin  all  over 
again  ?  " 

Virginia,  divided  between  tears  and 
laughter,  could  only  look  round  from  face 
to  face.  "  Am  I  ?  "  she  said,  with  half  a  sob, 
and  "  Am  I  ? "  she  repeated,  free  of  the 
strain  that  all  these  months  had  held  her  up, 
and  dropping  with  it,  now  there  was  no  need 
for  further  struggle. 

"  It  would  have  kept  till  the  dessert." 
Master  Fred  had  made  the  observation, 
and  his  even  voice  gave  Virginia  new 
courage. 

"  I'm  very  foolish,"  she  said,  brightening. 
"  I  didn't  know  it  would  come  over  me  Hke 
that." 

Mrs.  Golding  made  her  drink  a  glass 
of  port,  Mr.  Golding  toasted  her.  Miss 
Golding  said,  "  You're  all  right  now,"  and 
all  right  Virginia  seemed  to  be.  The  rest  of 
that  evening  was  a  cheerful  haze  of  talk  and 
music,  till  Master  Fred  asked  her  whether 
she  would  prefer  to  walk  or  drive. 

"Walk,"  said  Virginia.  And,  when  the  time 
came,  they  set  out  together  amid  a  shower 
of  "  Good  nights "  and  congratulations  and 
requests  for  early  news  of  the  visitor's  next 
departure. 

"You'll  tell  us  about  the  next  job?" 
laughed  Miss  Golding. 


"  Don't  be  absurd,  Irene  !  "  protested  Mrs. 
Golding. 

"  No  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  ! " 
cried  Mr.  Golding. 

Fred  said  nothing  till  they  were  well  into 
the  lane. 

"  Do  you  want  your  money  now,"  he  began, 
"  or  will  you  w^ait  for  it  ?  " 

"I  ^ ish  it  hadn't  come,"  was  the 
inexplicable  reply. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  have  it." 

"  You've  my  steamer  ticket  as  well."  Her 
mind  hardly  seemed  on  the  words  or  their 
meaning. 

"  I  was  coming  to  that,"  he  answered,  and 
his  hand  slid  to  her  arm.  She  made  no 
effort  to  remove  it. 

The  harvest  moon  shone  over  the  deserted 
gardens,  a  touch  of  autumn  frost  was  in  the 
air,  the  stars  shone  few  and  feebly  in  that 
magic  light.  The  two  w^alked  on  in  silence. 
He  broke  it  at  last.  "  I  meant  to  get  your 
things  back  for  you  from  the  very  first,"  he 
said,  "but  I  might  have  waited  a  little 
longer." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  keep  you  here." 

"  Do  I  need  keeping  ?  " 

"  You  mean  that?  " 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  his.  "You've 
done  things  w^hile  others  talked,"  she  ran  on 
a  little  wildly,  "and  people  who  do  things 
instead  of  talking  are  so  rare." 

The  lifted,  upturned  face  was  near  to  his  ; 
he  pressed  the  hand  that  rested  in  his  palm. 
"  Is  there  no  reward  "  he  asked.  "  People 
who  find  or  recover  things  " 

"  Why  not  take  it  ?  "  she  had  whispered. 
And  he  might  have  taken  it  then  and  there, 
had  not  a  ribald  chorus  startled  them  : — 

Tiddle-dum,  tiddle-dee, 

A  good-looking  bloke  like  me  ! 

Tiddle-dum,  tiddle-dee,  tiddle-dum,  tiddle-dee, 

A  good-looking  bloke  like  me ! 

"It's  the  hoppers.  I  forgot  we  were  so 
near  the  huts,"  he  laughed. 

Virginia  laughed,  too.  The  singing  had 
come  as  a  cold  spray  from  the  outer  world, 
yet  she  was  enough  herself  to  see  its  humour. 
"  We'll  go  down  and  visit  them — shall  we  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  And  send  them  to  bed,"  said  Fred. 

She  tucked  her  arm  in  his  companionly, 
and  without  shame  or  thought  of  shame. 
"It's  jolly  to  be  abroad  hke  this — with 
you  !  "  she  cried. 

He  said  nothing,  but  felt  he  had  won  a 
friend  as  well  as — as  what  ?  He  had  not 
caught  her  yet,  and  the  right  moment 
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seemed  to  have  passed.  "  Would  she  marry 
him  ? "  he  asked  himself,  and  answered 
briefly,  "  If  she  will,  she  will." 

Bound  a  fire  built  of  cast  hop-poles  they 
found  the  roysterers,  the  stout  lady  who  had 
picked  beside  Virginia  holding  forth  in  the 
centre.  She  sang  and  made  her  points  like 
a  veteran  of  the  halls.  The  crowd  took  up 
the  chorus,  soaring  high  at  the  finish. 

Fred  waited  till  she  was  done,  and  then 
stepped  forward. 

"  It's  Master  Fred  !  "  cried  the  stout  lady. 
"  He'll  give  us  a  song." 

The  hop-pickers  crowded  round,  much 
taken  with  this  project ;  but,  "  Bed-time," 
said  Master  Fred,  "And  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Lovick." 

Somehow  he  coaxed  them,  somehow  he 
shepherded  them,  and  those  who  were 
inclined  to  rebel  were  persuaded  by  their 
friends.  Without  raising  his  voice  or 
departing  from  his  accustomed  coolness,  he 
was  able  to  say  "  Good  night "  to  them  w^ith 
the  concert  party  closed. 

"They'd  be  full  of  trouble  to-morrow  if 
they  kept  it  up,"  was  his  sole  comment. 

"  How  you  manage  them  I  don't  know," 
replied  Virginia. 

"  You're  sure  you  wouldn't  have  preferred 
this  to  lodging  at  Sarah  Gatton's  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  laughed  Virginia,  a  match 
for  him. 

He  took  her  hand  when  they  separated. 
"  You  can't  escape  me,"  he  said.  I've 
your  money  and  your  steamer  ticket.  Perhaps 
you'll  come  for  them  to-morrow.  I'd  like 
to  have  you  in  the  safe  as  well."  And  then 
he  was  gone  again,  and  Virginia  was  in  the 
parlour,  where  Sarah  had  left  the  lamp 
burning,  with  written  instructions  about 
fastening  the  door. 

Till  the  end  of  her  week  Virginia 
"booked,"  and  would  not  be  dissuaded. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  double  your  work,"  she 


protested  ;  "  you've  quite  enough  to  do." 
She  was  almost  motherly. 

"  A  good  plucked  'un,"  said  Mr.  Golding. 
"  When  she  takes  up  a  thing,  she  sticks  to  it." 

"Perhaps  there's  more  in  it  than  that," 
said  Mrs.  Golding,  and  added  something 
about  Fred. 

"  He  might  do  worse,"  said  Mr.  Golding. 

"He  knows  his  own  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Golding.  "  Slow  to  move,  but  mighty  hard 
to  turn,  he  is.    I  like  that  girl." 

Virginia  received  a  second  invitation  to 
the  house,  and  again  Fred  was  her  escort. 
"  I've  something  to  show  you  in  the  office," 
he  had  said.  So,  before  they  started  on  the 
homeward  journey,  he  led  her  round  to  the 
side-door. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  little  room 
where  first  they  had  seen  one  another,  and 
Beeching  had  unfolded  Virginia's  plea  for 
work.  The  safe  still  stood  against  one  wall, 
the  desk  was  in  the  middle.  Fred  opened 
the  safe  and  laid  two  objects  on  the  desk. 
"  Your  steamer  ticket — and  mine,"  he  said. 
"  When  you  come  at  the  last  moment,  they're 
pretty  difficult  to  get." 

"  You're  going  over  to  America  ?  " 

"I  always  take  a  holiday  after  the  hop- 
picking." 

"  We're  crossing  by  the  same  boat  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight  ; 
somebody  ought  to  look  after  you."  And 
then :  "  They  marry  people  in  America, 
don't  they  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Millions." 

"Two  more  won't  make  any  difference  to 
them,  but  a  world  of  difference  to  me."  He 
was  earnest  now,  and  what  he  felt  vibrated 
in  his  voice,  charged  with  a  young  man's 
tenderness. 

"  And  to  me,"  whispered  Virginia. 

And  here  the  fortunes  of  Virginia  Bright 
come  to  an  end,  they  being  no  longer  hers,  but 
linked  and  joined  with  those  of  Master  Fred. 


FROM  AN  EXPRESS  WINDOW. 

'T'HE  frail  brick  house,  the  legend  quaintly  wrought 
*     In  clean  white  stone  upon  the  well«trimmed  grass, 
Bright  flower=bed5,  planned  with  worlds  of  anxious  thought, 

Seen  for  one  fleeting  moment  as  we  pass- 
Gone  in  a  flash  I    Ere  my  bewildered  mind 

Can  grasp  the  simple  beauty  of  the  dream, 
The  rasping  iron  demon  leaves  behind 

Nought  but  a  cloud  of  evil-smelling  steam  I 
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HE  current  that  went 
circling  through  its 
depths,  keeping 
them  always  crystal 
pure  and  sweet,  was 
so  leisurely  that  the 
clear  brown  mirror 
of  the  surface  was 
never  broken,  unless 
by  some  slow- 
wandering  foam- 
cluster  eddied  in  from  the  frothy  little  falls 
outside,  or  by  the  dropping  of  a  leaf,  or  by 
the  sluggish  rise  of  a  trout  to  some  unwary 
skimming  fly. 

To  the  fish  that  dwelt  in  it,  the  pool  was 
an  abiding  place  of  perfection.  It  was  deep, 
but  the  entrance  to  it  was  narrow  and  shoal, 
just  spacious  enough  for  the  slow  interchange 
of  waters  with  the  vivifying  outer  current. 
At  the  same  time,  this  entrance  was  so  set 
that  innumerable  choice  morsels — fly  and 
beetle,  grub  and  berry— having  been  battered 
down  over  the  falls,  were  then  persuasively 
swept  into  it.  It  was  darkly  overhung  by 
great-limbed  water-ash  and  maple  ;  but  when 
the  sun  was  some  two  or  three  hours  past 
noon,  its  downpour  reached  and  flooded  the 
surface,  and  made  very  wholesome  basking. 
The  bottom,  moreover,  offered  a  judicious 
variety  of  attraction.  For  some  way  in  from 
the  entrance  it  v/as  of  a  clean  bright  sand, 
more  or  less  broken  with  stones,  while  the 
inner  portion,  right  up  to  the  perpendicular 
banks  and  the  jutting  tree-roots,  was  floored 
with  silted  mud,  fruitful  in  the  small 
ephemeral  water-growths  of  herb  and  insect. 

The  fish  inhabiting  the  delectable  pool 
were  all  big  ones,  except  for  a  few  scattered 
young  fry  which  dwelt  precariously  in  the 
exttemest  shallows  where  the  big  ones  could 
not  come  at  them.  And  the  fish  were  of 
just  two  kinds — the  trout  and  the  suckers. 
The  suckers,  lazy,  pig-like,  inoffensive  beings, 
congregated  over  the  stretch  of  mud,  from 
the  surface  of  which  their  small,  round, 
defenceless,  downward-opening  mouths  sucked 
up  their  sustenance  incessantly.  Their  bulk 
and  the  power  of  their  sinewy  tails  alone 
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protected  them  from  the  trout,  whose  wide 
rapacious  jaws  and  insatiable  appetite  were 
effective  in  keeping  the  size  of  all  the  pool- 
dwellers  up  to  standard. 

The  trout,  as  a  rule,  had  none  of  the 
reposefulness  of  the  suckers.  They  ranged 
restlessly,  now  over  the  mud  reaches,  now 
over  the  sand  and  rocks,  wherever  quarry, 
large  or  small,  might  perhaps  be  encountered. 
Frequently  one  or  another  would  flash  out 
through  the  narrow  exit,  to  hunt  and  test  its 
strength  in  the  bright  turmoil  of  the  rapids. 
And  from  time  to  time  one  would  return 
lazily,  perhaps  with  the  tail  of  a  smaller 
relation  sticking  out  of  its  mouth,  and  settle 
down  under  the  bank  to  digest  its  heavy 
meal. 

To  the  pair  of  great  fish-hawks — whose 
huge  untidy  nest,  like  a  cart-load  of  sticks 
and  rubbish,  filled  the  top  of  a  tall  dead 
pine  tree  half  a  mile  above  the  falls— the 
pool  was  a  ceaseless  aggravation.  In  their 
continual  flights  up  and  down  the  stream, 
their  keen  eyes  were  wont  to  search  the  pool 
enviously.  But  the  big  fish,  swimming  so 
calmly  in  its  depths,  were  safe  from  them, 
because  it  was  so  overhung  that  they  were 
unable  to  swoop  down  upon  it  with  any 
effective  speed.  In  the  clear  open  they 
could  drop  like  a  wedge  of  steel  and  flick  up 
a  darting  trout  from  the  very  lip  of  the  fall. 
But  the  pool  they  could  reach  only  by  a 
deliberate,  flapping  approach,  which  gave 
even  the  drowsiest  i)asker  ample  time  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  safe  depths. 

But  there  was  one  wild  fisherman  whom 
the  pool  suited  exactly.  A  big,  half- 
submerged  root,  jutting  out  for  about  three 
feet  directly  over  that  section  of  the  pool 
where  the  suckers  congregated,  afforded  the 
great  lynx  just  the  post  of  vantage  which  he 
loved.  Here  he  would  lie  in  wait  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  patient  and  immobile  as  the 
root  on  which  he  crouched.  His  round, 
flat,  savage  moon  face,  with  its  pale  eyes 
bright  and  hard,  its  stiff  whiskers,  and  its 
tufted  ears,  would  be  held  down  so  close 
to  the  glassy  surface  that  the  confused 
reflections  of  the  overhanging  branches  were 
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unable  to  interfere  with  his  vision,  and  he 
could  see  with  perfect  clearness  every  detail 
of  the  transparent  depths.  He  would  stare 
with  endless  craving  at  the  massive  suckers 
which  lay  placidly  mouthing  the  mud  ;  but 
nothing  could  ever  bring  them  near  the 
surface,  so  he  knew  nothing  of  them  but 
that  they  were  fat  and  looked  very  desirable. 

But  it  was  the  trout  that  chiefly  concerned 
him.  They  had  none  of  the  fat  placidity  of 
the  suckers.  One  or  another  of  them,  with 
his  gold  and  silver  and  vermilion  glinting 
up  through  the  pellucid  gloom,  would  be 
for  ever  on  the  move,  quartering  the  bottom 
for  caddis  and  beetle,  and  now  and  then 
sailing  up  toward  the  surface  to  investigate 
some  floating  atom  that  might  chance  to  be 
a  fly.  Sometimes  it  was  a  fly,  or  a  moth, 
or  a  caterpillar,  or  some  edible  berry.  And 
sometimes,  too,  the  slow  circling  of  the 
current  in  the  pool  would  bring  it  close  to 
that  still  watcher  on  the  root  before  it 
caught  the  eye  of  the  feeding  fish.  Then 
the  sinews  of  the  watcher  would  grow  rigid, 
his  claws  protrude  from  their  sheaths,  a 
little  green  flame  flicker  spectrally  in  his 
eyes.  As  the  trout  came  slanting  up  on 
scarlet  fin,  shouldered  the  surface  apart,  and 
sucked  down  the  morsel,  out  from  the  root 
above  him  would  flash  a  wide-taloned  paw, 
unerring,  inescapable,  scooping  him  from  his 
element ;  and  in  half  a  second  he  would  be 
flopping  convulsively  among  the  wintergreen 
leaves  far  up  the  bank.  In  the  next  half  of 
that  fatal  second  the  lynx  would  *be  upon 
him  with  an  exultant  pounce,  holding  down 
his  slippery  struggles  with  both  fore-paws,  and 
biting  through  the  back  of  his  massive  neck. 

The  lynx  being  so  silent  and  discreet  a 
fisherman,  his  fishing  never  disturbed  the 
pool  at  all,  or  cast  any  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
its  reputation  as  a  haven  of  security  and 
repose.  The  victim  simply  vanished  without 
any  fuss.  Of  the  other  dwellers  in  the  pool, 
not  one  knew  how  he  had  vanished  ;  not 
one  cared ;  not  one  was  troubled  with 
apprehensions. 

One  hot  morning,  as  the  great  cat  lay  on 
the  root  staring  down  into  the  depths  with 
his  fierce  moon  eyes,  he  was  disappointed  to 
observe  that,  on  this  particular  day,  even  the 
trout  were  too  indolent  to  stir.  The  heat 
seemed  to  have  taken  away  their  appetites. 
As  motionless  and  indifferent  as  the  suckers 
themselves,  they  hung  on  softly  -  fanning 
fins  and  took  no  notice  when  even  the  most 
tempting  morsels  traversed  the  glassy  surface. 
They  did  not  mingle  with  the  suckers,  but 
poised  themselves  superciliously  a  foot  or  so 


above  them,  or  lurked  singly  under  the 
shelter  of  the  scattered  rocks  on  the  bottom. 
In  vain  did  fly  or  moth  or  the  most  seductive 
squirmer  of  a  fat  grub  come  circling  slowly 
over  the  surface  above  them.  They  would 
not  so  much  as  cock  a  scornful  eye  up  at 
it.  They  were  not  feeding  ;  and  when  a 
trout  won't  feed,  he  just  w^on't,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it,  though  just  when  the  pangs 
of  appetite  may  come  back  upon  him  with 
a  rush,  no  fisherman  can  say  with  certainty. 
It  is  such  uncertainty  that  has  taught  fisher- 
men the  virtues  of  patience  and  hope.  It 
has  also  taught  them  unveracity,  by  giving 
them  abundant  time  for  the  weaving  of  tales 
wherewith  to  amuse  the  credulous. 

The  lynx,  as  a  fisherman,  was  both  hopeful 
and  patient.  But  this  morning  his  patience 
was  being  sorely  tried,  for  he  was  hungrier 
than  usual,  and  his  hunger  was  particularly 
bent  on  fish.  His  ridiculous  stump  of  a  tail, 
which  was  quite  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  pool-dwellers,  began  to  twitch  angrily. 
He  was  almost  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
and  stealing  away  to  hunt  rabbits,  when  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye  he  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing which  made  his  ruff  bristle  and  every 
hair  stand  up  in  jealous  wrath.  An  intruder, 
a  stranger,  a  rival  whose  skill  as  a  fisherman 
made  his  own  attempts  seem  worth  nothing, 
had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  pool  and 
was  peering  down  into  it  with  keen  eyes. 

The  lynx  moved,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
half  hour.  He  turned  his  head  full  round 
and  fixed  his  green,  implacable  stare  upon 
the  intruder. 

The  new  arrival  had  come  by  way  of  the 
river,  and,  from  his  bearing,  the  pool  was 
evidently  new  to  him.  His  long,  sinuous, 
dark  body  lay  crouched  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  half  in  the  water,  and  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  it.  Sleek  and  glistening, 
with  his  low-set,  supple  form,  heavy- jawed 
and  almost  dog-like  face,  inconspicuous  ears, 
dark  eyes,  and  long,  powerful  tail,  he 
presented  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  in 
type  to  the  great,  shadowy,  moon-eyed  cat, 
though  in  actual  weight  and  bulk  the  two 
were  not  greatly  dissimilar. 

But  it  was  not  at  the  silent  watcher  on 
the  tree-root  across  the  pool  that  the  otter 
was  looking.  He  was  peering  down  with 
exultant  eyes  into  the  peopled  depths  of  the 
pool.  Hunting  had  been  bad,  and  he  was 
hungry.  A  moment  more  and  he  plunged 
downward  with  a  heavy  swirl,  but  smoothly, 
as  if  oiled.  The  eyes  of  the  lynx  followed, 
with  savage  intentness,  his  swift  and  fish-like 
dartings  beneath  the  water. 
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The  drowsing  pool-dwellers  awoke  and 
scattered  in  a  panic,  even  the  dull  suckers 
displaying  a  miraculous  agility.  But  it  was 
not  the  coarse -fleshed  suckers  that  this  dis- 
criminating fisherman  was  after.  As  the 
frantic  fugitives  dashed  this  way  and  that, 
weaving  strange  patterns  over  the  bottom, 
and  half  forgetful,  in  their  terror,  of  the 
narrow  way  out  to  safety,  the  otter  slashed 
at  such  as  came  in  his  way,  biting  through 
their  backbones,  so  that  they  presently  rolled 
to  the  surface,  belly  upward.  But  it  was  the 
biggest  trout  of  the  pool  that  he  wanted. 

And  (3ne  great  fish  there  was  who  was 
fatally  supreme.  His  supremacy  had  been 
fatal  to  many  smaller  fish  before.  Now  it 
was  fatal  to  himself.  Him  the  otter  chose 
out  for  his  prize.  Feeling  himself  so  chosen, 
he  flashed  frantically  from  side  to  side  and 
up  and  down,  ever  missing  the  exit,  or 
cleverly  headed  off  from  it,  but  also,  for 
some  minutes,  evading  the  inexorable  pursuit. 
The  otter,  though  a  four-footed  land-dweller, 
was  really  more  swift  and  agile  in  the  water 
than  any  trout,  but  over  and  over  again  he 
was  baulked  or  delayed  by  other  maddened 
fugitives  getting  in  his  w^ay  or  tempting 
him  to  delay  for  a  slashing  bite. 

Through  all  the  lashed  turmoil  the  lynx 
never  stirred,  save  to  follow  with  his  hard, 
bright  stare  the  lightning  evolutions  of  the 
flight  and  the  pursuit.  At  last  the  doomed 
trout  flashed  up  beneath  the  point  of  the 
root  and  doubled  just  at  the  surface.  In 
that  fraction  of  a  second  when  he  seemed  to 
pause  for  the  turn,  down  swept  the  furry 
paw,  and  the  trout  was  hurled  far  up  the 
bank.  From  the  spot  at  which  the  trout  had 
so  surprisingly  vanished,  up  shot  the  head  of 
the  otter.  For  one  instant  the  otter's  dark 
and  furious  eyes  blazed  into  the  pale  eyes  of 
the  lynx  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  eighteen  inches.  Then  the  lynx 
was  gone  up  the  bank  at  a  bound,  to  pin 
down  and  finish  off  the  victim. 

Now,  there  were  plenty  more  trout  in  the 
pool  to  be  caught,  and  three  dead  or  dying 
fish  floating  there  to  be  picked  up.  But  this 
fact,  to  the  otter,  was  of  no  account  whatever. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  his  kill.  His  prize 
had  been  impudently  snatched  from  his  teeth. 
There  was  room  in  his  soul  for  no  emotion 
but  the  rage  of  the  avenger.  He  scrambled 
out  on  to  the  root  and  glided  noiselessly  up 
the  bank. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  lynx,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  he  who  had  all  the 
grievance.  The  pool  w^as  his  own  private 
pre-emption,  long  held  without  a  challenge. 


The  otter  was  an  insolent  trespasser.  As  a 
rule,  two  wild  beasts  of  different  species,  if 
so  nearly  matched  that  the  event  of  a  combat 
might  be  doubtful,  will  avoid  each  other 
discreetly.  The  plain  uncertainty  is  apt  to 
daunt  them  both.  They  do  not  understand 
each  other's  methods  of  fighting,  and  each 
has  too  much  at  stake.  But  here,  in  each 
case,  was  a  question  of  the  honour  of  the 
wilds.  It  was  a  great  quarrel,  which  neither 
would  shirk.  Having  killed  the  writhing 
fish,  the  lynx  turned  sharp  about,  crouched 
with  one  paw  on  the  prize,  and  eyed  the 
approaching  otter  warily. 

At  first  the  otter  came  on  with  a  steady 
rush,  as  if  disdaining  all  fence  and  all  pre- 
caution. At  a  distance  of  half  a  dozen  feet, 
however,  he  paused,  as  if  that  pale,  menacing 
stare  of  his  crouching  adversary  had  dis- 
concerted him.  But  he  met  it  fairly  and 
steadily,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  in 
no  w^ay  daunted.  A  moment  more  and  he 
began  to  creep  slowly  forward — very  slowly, 
inch  by  inch. 

To  the  lynx,  with  his  more  fiery  but  less 
tenacious  temperament,  this  very  deliberate 
and  long-drawn-out  approach  was  more 
trying  than  a  savage  rush  would  have  been. 
His  courage  was  sound,  but  his  nerves  were 
jumpy.  He  opened  his  jaws  wide  and  hissed 
harshly,  and  followed  this  demonstration  by 
a  strident  yowl.  Neither  of  these  appearing 
to  impress  the  creeping  foe,  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  still  any  longer.  With  a 
sudden  bounce  he  shot  into  the  air,  to  come 
down,  as  he  calculated,  square  upon  the 
otter's  back.  But  when  he  came  down,  the 
otter's  back  was  no  longer  where  he  had 
expected  it  to  be.  It  had  been  discreetly 
removed.  The  next  instant  the  otter's  teeth 
snapped  at  his  throat,  but  missed  hold  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  For  some  seconds  the  two 
gnashed  snarling  in  each  other's  faces  ;  then, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  they  sprang  apart 
and  began  a  slow,  wary  circling,  each  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  other's  prowess. 
That  moment's  clash  of  snarling  jaw  on  jaw 
had  seemed  to  let  in  a  flash  of  understanding 
upon  their  hot  hearts. 

As  they  circled,  each  sparring  for  a  chance 
to  catch  the  other  at  a  disadvantage,  the 
dead  trout  lay  gleaming  and  bleeding  on  the 
turf  between  them.  Presently  the  otter 
made  a  little  rush  in,  as  if  to  seize  it.  But 
at  this  the  lynx  pounced  in  also,  with  a 
startling  growl.  The  otter  shrank  back  a 
little.  The  lynx  checked  his  spring.  In 
another  moment  the  two  were  once  more 
circling  and  sparring  for  vantage  as  before. 


*'His  long,  sinuousj  dark  body  lay  crouched  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance." 
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The  longer  the  otter  studied  that  grey, 
prowhng,  shadowy  shape,  with  the  wide  eyes, 
the  powerful  hunched  hindquarters,  the  long 
and  ripping  claws,  the  less  certain  he  felt  of 
his  ability  to  handle  it,  the  more  surely  did 
his  fighting  lust  cool  domi.  \He  began  to 
think  of  his  other  prizes  in  the  pool,  to 
be  gathered  without  an  effort ;( and,  but  for 
his  pride,  he  would  wiUingly  have  withdrawn 
from  the  doubtful  venture  which  now 
involved  him.  But  he  was  of  dogged  temper, 
and  he  showed  no  outward  sign  of  his 
irresolution.  The  lynx,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  Jess  obstinate  and  of  more  variable 
mood,  began  to  think  of  rabbits  and  such- 
like easy  enterprises.  The  more  he  studied 
that  low,  sinewy,  dark  figure,  with  its  keen 
teeth  and  punishing  jaw,  the  less  he  liked  it, 
and  the  more  indifferent  he  grew  to  the 
attractions  of  trout  as  a  diet.  The  radius  of 
his  menacing  prowl  grew  gradually  wider. 
In  response,  the  otter  discreetly  drew^  back  a 
few^  feet.  The  lynx  paused  and  glanced  up 
into  a  tree,  as  if  suddenly  interested  in  the 
flittings  of  a  black-and-white  woodpecker. 
The  otter  sniffed  inquiringly  at  the  ground, 
as  if  discovering  a  new  scent  there.  The 


trout  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  as  it  lay 
glistening  in  a  patch  of  sun,  and  a  large 
bluebottle  alighted  upon  it. 

Half  a  minute  later  the  lynx  strolled  away 
very  deliberately.  At  the  edge  of  a  bush 
some  thirty  or  forty  paces  distant  he  sat  down 
on  his  tail  and  looked  around  with  elaborate 
carelessness  to  see  what  his  rival  was  going 
to  do.  At  the  shghtest  provocation  he  was 
ready  to  return  and  fight  the  matter  out. 
But  the  otter  was  no  longer  provocative. 
He  swung  about,  glided  back  to  the  pool,  slid 
into  it,  and  snatched  up  one  of  the  fish 
which  he  had  already  slain.  Dragging  it  out 
upon  the  further  bank,  he  fell  to  his  meal  with 
a  relish,  in  full  view  of  his  late  antagonist. 
Thereupon  the  lynx  came  prowling  back. 
He  put  his  paw  on  the  prize  and  glared 
across  the  water  with  a  defiant  growl. 
There  was  no  response,  his  rival  being 
apparently  too  busy  to  heed  him.  He 
snatched  up  the  fish  in  his  teeth  and 
growled  again.  Still  no  reply  from  the 
otter.  Then,  with  his  stub  tail  stiff  in  the 
air,  and  stepping  haughtily,  he  marched 
off  into  the  silent  green  shades  to  make 
his  meal. 


LAVENDER. 

I  ONCE  knew  a  garden  of  long  ago, 
"     A  garden  with  grey,  scented  blossoms  dim, 
With  a  passion  of  sunset  in  the  sky, 

And  chalice  of  summer  filled  to  the  brim. 

**  Lavender  I  Lavender!  may  I  come  back 
To  the  cool,  sweet  garden  of  long  ago? 
I  am  tired  of  the  soulless  poppies  here. 

And  far  from  the  peace  that  I  used  to  know." 

** There  is  no  way  back  for  the  blind  in  heart." 

**But  the  sorrow  of  years  has  cleansed  my  sight  I" 
**You  may  make  you  another  garden  fair, 

But  the  lavender  plot  is  closed  to-night ! " 

VERONICA  CODRINQTON. 


A   MASCULINE  DEFINITION. 

"  What  is  feminine  intuition,  father  ?  " 

"  Feminiae  intuition,  my  son,  is  what  your  mother  says  she  has  when  she  makes  a  lucky  guess." 


THE  EDITOR'S 

THE   POINT   OF  VIEW. 

**  I  can't  quite  make  them  out,"  said  the 
little  one  with  reddish  whiskers.  They  are 
like  us,  and  yet  they  are  not." 

"Like  us?    Thanks  I  "  said  her  neighbour, 
who  was  extremely  proud  of  his  blue  face. 

"  Well,  not  so  very  unlike.    Their  skins,  of 
course,  are  different." 

*'  Those  aren't  skins,"  said  Blueface  pityingly. 
"  Surely  you  are  old  enough  to  know  that  those 
are  just  odd  things  they  wrap  round  them." 

Why  should  they  do  that  ?  "  asked  little 
Red- whiskers. 

"  Well,  as  a  fact,  they  are  practically  bald. 
Disgusting,  isn't  it?  And  they  do  say  that 
they  have  positively  no  tails." 

Bed -whiskers  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
deformity.  She  hastened  to  another  aspect  of 
the  strange  creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bars. 

"  That  perpetually  balancing  oneself  on  one's 
hind  legs  must  be  very  trying,  and  it  makes 
them  look  such  a  funny  figure,"  she  remarked. 
"  Do  you  suppose  that  they  have  lost  the  use 
of  their  front  feet  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Blueface.  Some 
of  them  do  what  they  call  work  with  them." 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

"  Work  I    What  is  work  ?  " 

"  S-sh  1  Don't  talk  about  it  so  loudly.  There 
is  some  superstition  that,  if  you  talk  about  it, 
you  may  be  made  to  do  it." 

"But  what  is  it  ?  " 

"It's  something  that  a  few  of  them  have 
invented  to  keep  the  others  out  of  mischief, 
and  all  I  know  is,  it's  very  tiresome  and  takes 
a  lot  of  time." 

"  Then  why  ever  do  they  do  it  ?  "  asked 
Red- whiskers. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  I  They  themselves 
don't  think  half  so  much  of  the  ones  who  do 
work  as  of  those  who  don't." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why  they 
think  so  much  of  us,  coming  to  see  if  we  want 
anything,  and  bringing  us  nuts  and  things." 

"It's  my  belief  that  what  they  really  come 
for,  is  to  watch  us  and  how  we  behave,  so  that 
they  may  go  back  to  their  hutches  and  copy  us 
as  best  they  can." 

"  That  shows  some  intelligence,"  suggested 
Red -whiskers. 

"It's  a  peculiarity  of  the  species — that 
mimicry ;  and  they  tell  me  that  some  of  them 
give  really  a  wonderful  imitation  of  us." 

"  It  must  be  funny  to  see  them.  But  I  never 
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observe  that  they  pay  each  other  those  polite 
little  attentions  that  one  monkey  is  always 
ready  to  pay  another.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Not  at  all.  Well,  well,  what  can  you 
expect  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  seeing  us  just  as  we 
are.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  it.  Of 
course,  they  can  never  be  like  us  physically," 
continued  Blueface,  with  a  self -appreciatoi  y 
glance  in  the  family  chip  of  looking-glass, 
"  but  I  say,  and  always  have  said,  that  if  one  of 
the  creatures  reeking  of  smoke  and  strong  drink 
can  hobble  in  here  and  acquire  from  what  he 
sees  a  taste  for  a  simple  vegetarian  diet  with- 
out alcoholic  stimulant,  for  merry,  vivacious 
companionship,  for  what  I  may  term  the  '  You 
scratch  nay  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours ' 
philosophy,  for  healthy  gymnastic  exercises 
and  for  readiness  to  crack  a  nut  and  pull  off 
a  practical  joke,  then  we  have  not  subjected 
ourselves  to  their  intrusion  in  vain." 

"  Ah,  their  sense  of  fun,  where  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Eed- whiskers.  "  When  our  friend  here  did  his 
excellent  sleight-of-hand  with  that  old  creature's 
eye -windows,  he  never  even  smiled.    I  really 


"  Well,  I  ain't  'eard  nothink,  mate,  but  I  see  'im 
yesterday  with  a  black  eye  I " 


NO  ^VO^'DER. 


"  Your  wife  was  a  perfect  picture  at  church  this 
morning." 

"In  a  sense,  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  the  frame 
cost  me  just  thirty  pounds." 

believe  that  he  would  have  attempted  violence 
with  his  tent-pole." 

*'  Umbrella.  Yes,  yes,  thank  goodness  that 
we  are  the  right  side  of  the  bars  1  " 

jgr.  w. 


The  motor  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  a 
certain  rural  district,  and  he  was  very  much 
astonished  one  day  when  he  saw  one  go  by 
without  any  visible  means  of  locomotion.  His 
eyes  bulged,  however,  when  a  motor -cycle 
followed  closely  in  its  wake  and  disappeared 
like  a  flash  around  a  bend  in  the  road. 

Turning  to  his  son,  he  said :  "  Who'd  'a' 
s'posed  that  thing  had  a  colt  ?  " 


They  were  entertaining  a  visitor  at  dinner, 
and,  when  the  sweet  was  being  eaten,  little 
Johnnie  said  :  "  Won't  you  have  another  piece 
of  apple  tart,  Mr.  Hobbs  ?  " 

The  visitor  laughed.  "Well,  Johnnie,"  he 
said,  "  since  you  are  so  polite,  I  believe  I  will 
have  some  more." 

"  Good  I  "  said  Johnnie.  "  Now,  mother, 
remember  your  promise.  You  said,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  into  the  second  tart,  I  could 
have  another  piece." 


A  HARD  CASE. 


'Why  don't  you  eat  your  egg,  'Robby?" 

•J  can't,  mummie.    Cook  has  filled  it  too  full." 
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What  you  need,  madam,"  said  the 
physician  to  his  fashionable  lady  patient,  "  is 
oxygen.  Come  every  afternoon  for  your  in- 
halations. They  will  cost  you  only  a  guinea  a 
time." 

"  There,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  felt  sure  that 
other  doctor  didn't  know  his  business.  He 
told  me  all  I  needed  was  plain  fresh  air." 


All  babies  should,  therefore,  combine  and 
insist  upon  the  following  rules  : — 
At  least  ten  hours'  sleep  every  night. 
No  joggling. 

No  visits  by  family  physicians  unless 
approved  by  the  walking  delegate  appointed 
by  the  union. 

All  babies    to    be    protected    from  their 


AT   THE   LORD   MAYOR's  SHOW. 

Johnny  :  Oh,  auntie,  please  buy  me  one  of  those  funny  figures ! 

{The  salesman  had  unfortunately  forgotten  to  take  all  the  tickets  from  the  window  before  the  seats 

were  occupied  by  the  spectators. 


A  NEW  UNION. 

This  is  the  day  of  unions.  Everybody  is 
consolidating  or  amalgamating  or  coalescing. 
Why  not,  therefore,  a  union  for  babies,  in  order 
to  protect  them  in  their  rights  ? 

At  present  no  baby  is  permitted  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  without  so  many 
restrictions  that  they  positively  amount  to 
cruelty. 


parents,  especially  first  babies,  as  all  parents 
are  incompetent. 

Eeal  milk,  with  all  kinds  of  germs,  in  place 
of  the  scientific  makeshifts  now  sapping  away 
our  life-blood. 

No  familiarity  from  relatives  or  neighbours. 

No  servants'  agency  nurses. 

Every  baby  is  entitled  to  a  fair  show.  At 
present  no  baby  is  getting  it. 

Brother  and  sister  babies,  let  us  get  together  I 
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PROBABLY. 

Golf  Club  Secretary  :  The  turf  on  that  screen  seems  frightfully  lumpy. 
Old  Green-keeper  :  It  may  do  so  from  here,  but  if  you  was  to  walk  about  on  it,  you 
would  soon  see  the  difference. 


*'  Why  don't  you  go  in  ?  "  asked  one  tramp  of 
the  other,  as  they  stood  before  the  gate.  "  That 
dog's  all  right.  Don't  you  see  him  waggin'  his 
tail?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  second  tramp,  "but  he's 
a-growlin',  too,  and  I  don't  know  which  end  to 
believe." 


•*  Farmers,"  said  the  fair  city  visitor,  *'  are 
just  as  dishonest  as  the  city  milkmen." 

"How  d'ye  make  that  out?"  asked  the 
farmer's  wife. 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  girl  accusingly, 
"  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  your  man  water  the 
cows  just  before  he  milked  them." 


"  No,"  complained  the  Scotch  professor  to 
his  students,  "ye  dinna  use  your  faculties  of 
observation.  You  dinna  use  them.  For  m- 
stance  ^" 

Picking  up  a  jar  of  chemicals  of  vile  odour, 
he  stuck  one  finger  into  it  and  then  into  his 
mouth. 

"  Taste  it,  gentlemen  1  "  he  commanded, 
as  he  passed  the  vessel  from  student  to 
student. 

After  each  one  had  licked  his  finger,  and  had 
felt  rebellion  through  his  whole  soul,  the  old 
professor  exclaimed  triumphantly — 

"  I  tol'  ye  so.  Ye  dinna  use  your  faculties. 
For,  if  ye  had  obsarved,  ye  would  ha'  seen  that 
the  finger  I  stuck  into  the  jar  was  nae  the 
finger  I  stuck  into  my  mouth  1  " 
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THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  very 
obviously  only  just  grown-up.  Also,  she  wasn't 
used  to  travelling  alone.  But  she  pinned  her 
faith  on  porters,  and  hoped  this  particular  one 
would  find  her  a  corner  seat,  and  not  put  her 
tennis-racquet  into  the  van  with  the  heavy 
luggage.  Then  she  went  to  buy  magazines  at 
the  bookstall,  and  afterwards  wandered  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  her  train.  Not  a  sign  of  her 
porter.  Well,  but  did  she  remember  his  face  ? 
Would  she  recognise  him  if  she  saw  him? 
Horrors,  no  I  She  had  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  different  when  she  got  out  of  the 
cab,  and  couldn't  for  the  life  of  her  remember 
anything  about  him  at  all.  It  was  then  that 
she  lost  hej:  head.    Knowing  nothing  of  the 


Biddy  returned  with  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Jones  was  seventy  -  two  years  seven 
months  and  two  days  old. 


WiLKiNS  was  near  the  exploding  point  when 
his  neighbour  met  him  in  the  street. 

"  That  man  Tompkins,"  he  burst  out,  "has 
more  cheek  than  anyone  I  ever  met  I  " 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  his  neighbour  curiously. 

"  He  came  over  to  my  house  last  evening 
and  borrowed  my  gun  to  kill  a  dog  that  kept 
him  awake  at  night." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Why,"  shouted  Wilkins,  "  it  was  my  dog 
he  killed  1  " 


SOON  SETTLED. 

Maky  (to  jeweller)  :  Would  you  please  settle  an  argument  for  me,  sir?  That's  my  engagement- 
ring,  and  my  young  man  says  it's  pronounced  "  turkese,"  and  I  said  it  was  "turkwoise."  Wot  do 
you  say,  sir? 

Jewellkk  :  I'm  afraid  you're  both  wrong.    The  correct  pronunciation  is  "  glass !  " 


world  in  general,  nor  of  porters  with  their  eye 
on  sixpence  in  particular,  she  tore  up  and  down 
the  platform,  scanning  every  face,  and  at  last 
halted  in  front  of  a  business-like  man  handling 
a  tennis-racquet  and  some  wraps. 

Are  you  my  porter?"  she  asked  eagerly,, 
hoping  her  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

"  No,  miss,"  he  replied,  and  then,  with  a 
glance  of  admiration,  "  but  I  should  like  to  be  I  " 


*'  Biddy,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  maid,  "  I 
wish  you  would  step  over  and  see  how  old 
Mrs.  Jones  is  this  morning."   In  a  few  minutes 


"  Now,"  said  the  nervous  old  lady  to  the 
druggist,  "  are  you  sure  you  have  that  medicine 
mixed  right  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  conscientious 
apothecary,  I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that ;  but  I've  got  it  mixed  the  way  the  doctor 
ordered  it." 


Mike  had  just  been  made  foreman  of  his 
gang,  and  he  knew  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank. 

"  Finnegan,"  he  said  sternly  to  an  argu- 
mentative assistant,  "  Oi'll  hov  nothing  out  of 
yez  but  silence — and  mighty  little  of  that  I  " 
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We  Cook  the  Breakfast 


(The  above  shows  one  of  many  huge  ovens  in  which  Grape-Nutsl 
food  is  given  a  second  baking— from  12  to  16  hours.  j 


A  delicious,  wholesome  food  that  is  perfectly 
baked — ready  to  serve  direct  from  the  packet — 

Grape=Nuts 

made  from  choice  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley. 

Medical  investigation  has  found 
the  outer  coat  of  these  grains  to  be 
rich  in  ''phosphates"  which  go  to 
make  up  body  and  nerve  tissues. 

In  making  Grape-Nuts  the  whole  grains  are  used, 
including  the  outer  coat  of  the  wheat  with  its  content 
of  natural  Phosphate  of  Potash — so  essential  for  the 
well-balanced  nourishment  of  muscle,  brain  and  nerves. 

Hosts  of  active,  thinking  people  who  enjoy  their 
Grape-Nuts  and  milk  or  cream  for  breakfast  every 
morning,  and  keep  well  and  happy,  know 

There's  a  Reason.*^ 
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A  PAIU. 


Rustic  :  If  ever  there  be  a  fool  in  tlie  parish,  it  were  the  ole  parson.    'E  bin  squat  by  the 
"mill"  a-fishin' for  vive  hours,  an'  caught  uothin'. 
Thk  Major:  How  do  you  know? 

Rustic  :  Whov,  Oi  w^ere  a-watchin'  of  'im  all  the  time  1 


"  Haven't  found  your  dog  yet,  I  hear  ? " 
asked  Smith  of  his  neighbour  Jones. 

"  No,"  answered  Jones  ruefully. 
Well,  have  you  advertised  ?  "  asked  Smith. 

"  What's  the  use  ?  "  said  Jones.  "  The  dog 
can't  read." 


"  That's  what  I  call  hush  money,"  re- 
marked the  father,  as  he  put  down  the  cash  for 
a  bottle  of  paregoric  to  take  home  for  use  by 
the  infantile  i)ortion  of  his  family. 


Paterfamilias  (sternly)  :  When  I  was  your 
age,  my  boy,  I  was  making  an  honest  living. 
Son  and  Heir  :  And  now  look  at  you  I 


An  Irishman  applied  for  employment  to  a 
lady  who  had  taken  a  house  at  Bray  for  the 
summer.  "  But  I've  brought  my  servants  with 
me,"  she  said.  "  Ach,  thin,  ma'am,  if  ye  only 
knew  how  little  work  it  would  take  to  occupy 
me  I  "  was  the  man's  rejoinder. 
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Puffed  Rice— 7d.  per  packet.  Puffed  Wheat— 6d.  per  packet. 


Give  Your  Children 
These  Nourishing  Foods 


The  most  delicious  and  conven- 
ient of  all  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  supper  foods — Puffed  Rice 
and  Puffed  Wheat. 

Ready  to  serve  with  milk,  cus- 
tard  cream  or  fruit,  or  on  blanc- 
manges or  jellies.  Perfectly 
cooked  by  the  most  wonderful 
process  ever  invented. 

Mothers  like  to  have  them 
handy  because  they  make  such 
an   appetising    dish   on  any 


emergency.  Puffed  Rice  and 
Puffed  Wheat  save  trouble  and 
cooking.  Children  simply  love 
their  enticing  flavour.  Grown- 
ups appreciate  the  sustenance 
they  give. 

Never  were  rice,  wheat  or  any 
other  cereal  foods  so  digestible 
and  beneficial  as  in  this  ideal 
ready-to-eat  form. 

One  packet  of  each  will  con- 
vince you — at  most  grocers. 


Foods  shot  from  Guns 


WONDERFUL  METHOD  OF  COOKING 


They  are  made  by  this  curious  process : 
the  whole  rice  or  wheat  kernels  are  put  mto 
bronze  metal  ^runs.  The  ^uns  are  sealed 
then  revolved  in  specially  constructed 
ovens  heated  to  over  550  decrees.  The 
heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  gram  to 
steam,  and  the  pressure  becomes  ternhc. 
Then  the  gitns  are  fired  off.  Instantly 


every  starch  granule  in  the  grain  is  blasted 
into  a  myriad  particles.  The  kernel  of  grain 
is  expanded  ei^ht  to  ten  times  its  original 
size.  Yet  the  coat  is  unbroken  ;  each  kernel 
is  shaped  as  before.  It  is  now  perfectly 
cooked,  far  more  digestible  than  bread, 
and  ready  to  be  eaten.  Serve  as  directed 
on  packets.  Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  either  of  these  nourishing  foods,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  post-card  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied 
QUAKER  OATS,  Ltd.,  Finsburt  SauARE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


P.15 
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THE  TOOL-SHED. 

"  The  way  you  leave  your  rakes  and  things 
about  gives  the  garden  such  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, Cecil.  Why  don't  you  build  a  tool- 
shed  ? " 

"  I  can  give  you  several  excellent  reasons 
why  I  should  not  build  one,  dear.  One  of  them 
is  that  it  can't  be  done  with  a  pair  of  gas-pliers 
and  a  bradawl,  and,  moreover,  the  strenuous 
life  I  lead  in  the  City,  and  my  horticultural 
labours  in  the  evening,  almost  preclude  the 
possibility  of  my  ever  being  able  to  erect  a 
suitable  home  for  my  implements,  much  as  I 
should  like  to  see  them  comfortably  settled 
in  life." 

"  Oh,  but  Mr.  Perkins,  next  door,  has  put  up 


unguarded  moments.  Obviously  there  was  no 
work  for  him  to  do  unless  a  war  happened  to 
be  on,  and  as  he  occupied  a  back  room  at  the 
top  of  a  very  high  building,  the  war  was  usually 
all  over  before  his  department  heard  about  it. 
On  a  low  estimate  I  calculate  that  his  tool-shed 
has  cost  the  country  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  wages  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pen- 
sion he  is  now  receiving  for  it.  Only  think  of  the 
reams  of  Government  stationery  he  must  have 
used  in  drawing  ground  plans  and  elevations 
before  he  finally  evolved  the  design  you  so 
much  admire.  On  reflection,  it  would  seem 
that  Perkins  has  grossly  misused  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  whole  business  amounts  to  little 
short  of  another  War  Office  scandal.  During 


OF   COURSE  NOT! 

'•You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  workpeople  live  in  those  hovels?" 
"Certainly  not!    They  only  sleep  there — they  live  in  the  factory." 


a  beautiful  shed,  and  he  is  quite  an  old 
gentleman." 

"  That,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
is  a  very  weak  card  to  play.  Permit  me  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  retired  Civil 
Servant,  and  his  existence  is  one  long  holiday. 
It  would  have  been  a  criminal  omission  on 
Perkins's  part  not  to  have  built  a  tool-shed. 
Indeed,  I  expected  far  more  of  him ;  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  Perkins.  What  are  the  facts? 
He  was  at  the  War  Office  for  forty  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  think  out  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  that  shed.  He  has  as  good  as 
told  me  so." 
Cecil  I  " 

/'Oh,  Perkins  has  let  out  a  few  things  in 


the  time  at  his  disposal  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  he  would  have  conceived  ideas 
for  a  greenhouse,  a  verandah,  pergolas,  and 
parterres.  But  no,  he  makes  this  miserable 
little  shed  his  magnum  opus.  I  have  no  desire 
to  appear  thin-skinned,  dearest,  but,  if  you  love 
me,  please  do  not  again  quote  Mr.  Perkins's  as 
a  brilliant  example  of  industry  in  the  building 
and  construction  line.    It  hurts  me." 

It,  n.  Itoberts. 


An  editor  with  seven  unmarried  daughters 
was  made  very  indignant  by  the  misconstruction 
his  readers  put  upon  his  able  article  on  "  The 
Demand  for  More  Men." 
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Beauty  Defects,  and  How 
to  Remedy  Them. 

By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 


CpHE  very  simplest  things*  are  often  the 
most  effective  in  making  a  woman 
beautiful.  For  instance,  few  people  know 
that  a  dull  or  greasy  complexion  can  be 
instantly  brought  to  a  pretty,  youthful*, 
natural  bloom  merely  by  the  application  of 
ordinary  cleminite  dissolved  in  water.  More- 
over, the  method  cannot  be  detected  even 
under  the  closest  scrutiny.  The  result  will 
last  all  day  long  and  requires  no  powdering 
even  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
indoors  or  out.  If  you  have  no  cleminite  in 
the  house  get  about  an  ounce  from  the 
chemist's  and  add  only  enough  water  to 
dissolve  it.  Apply  a  little  to  the  face.  It  is 
good  for  the  skin  and  immediately  produces 
that  cool,  velvety,  natural bloom  "  so  much 
desired. 

^ 

YT  is  easy  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
temporarily,  but  to  remove  it  permanently 
is  quite  another  matter.  Not  many  women 
know  that  for  this  purpose  such  a  simple 
substance  as  powdered  pheminol  may  be  used, 
applied  directly  to  the  hair.  The  recom- 
mended treatment  is  designed  not  merely 
to  instantly  remove  the  hair,  but  also  to 
eventually  kill  the  roots  entirely.  Almost  any 
chemist  could  supply  an  ounce  of  pheminol, 
which  quantity  should  be  sufficient. 

He  7^ 

/^OOD  stallax  not  only  makes  the  best 
^  possible  shampoo,  but  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  leaving  the  hair  with  a  pronounced 
natural  "  wave,"  an  effect  presumably  desired 
by  many  ladies.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  stallax 
granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  is 
ample  for  a  luxurious  head  wash,  and  leaves 
the  hair  with  a  peculiar  lustre  and  fluffiness 
obtainable  from  nothing  else  as  far  as 
known.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  and  can 
be  obtained  from  most  chemists,  although 
since  it  has  been  so  little  used  for  this 
purpose  it  comes  only  in  sealed  original 
packages,  enough  to  make  up  twenty-five  or 
thirty  individual  shampoos. 


^HE  latest  scientific  method  of  improving 
the  complexion  is  to  "take  from  it 
instead  of  adding  to  it."  The 'idea  is  to 
remove,^ by  a  gentle  process  of  oxidization,  all 
the  stiflmg  and  half  dead  accumulations  which 
adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  sallowness, 
moth  patches,  Uver  spots,  &c.  The  application 
of  mercolized  wax  for  a  few  nights  in  the 
same  manner  £hat  cold  cream  is  applied,  soon 
produces  marked  results.  In  contact  with 
the  skin  this  wax  releases  free  oxygen,  which 
destroys  the  waste  matter  but  does  not  affect 
the  healthy  tissue  in  the  least.  The  removal 
of  the  deadened  and  disfiguring  waste  matter 
reveals  the  beautiful  young  complexion  which 
every  woman  has  just  underneath  the  stained 
outer  one.  The  mercolized  wax,  as  supplied 
by  chemist  shops,  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
very  beneficial  to  the  skin. 

3«C  3^ 

yjV  SIMPLE  way  to  quickly  neutralize  dis- 
agreeable  body  odours  is  to  dust  the  arm- 
pits occasionally  with  powdered  (white)  pergol. 

The  use  of  the  natural  allacite  of  orange 
blossoms  as  a  greaseless  cream  is  becoming 
prevalent  among  the  smartest  women.  It 
holds  the  powder  perfectly,  gives  a  delightful 
cool  finish  to  the  skin  and  does  not 
encourage  the  growth  of  hair. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark,  and 
curling,  apply  a  little  mennaline  with  the 
finger  tips  occasionally.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  beautifies  the  eyebrows  as  well. 

Pilenta  soap  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
complexions.  It  even  works  well  in  cold  or 
hard  water. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  Hps 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  tired,  hot,  or  perspiring  feet  use  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  onalite  in  a  foot  bath. 

For  an  actual  hair-grower  nothing  eqit^ils 
pure  boranium.  It  is  quite  harmless,  ^nd 
sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with  new  life.  Ij 

The  use  of  rouge  is  almost  always  obvious, 
but  powdered  colHandum  gives  a  perfectly 
natural  colour  and  defies  detection. 
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iroissT  OK!  wmm 

Imitalion  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery — but  imitations  Jo  not  flatter  LUX. 
LUX  is  unique — LUX  stands  alone — LUX  cannot  be  successfully  imitated, 

LUX  is  the  pioneer  preparation  made  in  the  form  of  flakes  or 
wafers,  which  has  been  acclaimed  by  thousands  of  house- 
wives as  First  and  Foremost  for  washing  BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS,  DAINTY  FABRICS,  LACE  and  HOSIERY. 
LUX  washes  more  quickly,  more  delightfully,  more  scientifically, 
more  gently  than  any  other  washing  preparation.  LUX  pre- 
serves the  soft  fleeciness  of  woollen  goods.  LUX  maintains  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  delicate  and  dainty  textures. 

There  is  Only  One  LUX. 
Of  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen.  In  packets. 

Lx  52-23  LEVER    BROTHERS    LIMITED,    PORT  SUNLIGHT. 
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Two  Guarantees. 


Replaced  Any  Time  within  12  Months. 

If  a  '"7  o'clock"  Safety  Razor  should  get  out  of  order 
(except  through  o'wious  ahme)  within  12  months  of  date 
of  purchase  the  dialer  from  whom  it  was  bought  will  supply 
a  new  "7  o'clock"  razor  free  of  charge. 


30  Days*  Free  Trial  from  any  Dealer. 

In  the  remote  event  of  your  being  dissatisfied  loith  a 
"7  o'clock"  iiafety  Razor,  return  it  to  your  dealer  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  purchase,  and  he  is  enabled,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  makers,  to  refund  your  money  in  full 


A  single  touch 
instantl/  puts  blade 
into  stropping  or 
cleaning  position. 


Self -Contained. 
Not  a  loose  part. 

A  single  touch  puts 
the  blade  and  guard 
into  stropping  or  clean- 
ing position,  and  a 
single  touch  puts  them 
back  into  shaving  posi- 
tion. Every  razor  is  ad- 
justed to  less  than  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  before  it  leaves  the 
factory,  and  because 
the  blade  and  guard 
are  inter  -  connected 
and  move  together, 
you  instantly  obtain 
this  accurate  adjust- 
ment every  time  you 
use  the  razor, 


Quadruple-silver-plated  razor 
complete  in  harulsome  case,  with 
strop  in  hinged  partition,  and  K 
finest  lancet  steel  %£\  /£* 
blades  {as  illustrated),  lU  /  U 


Obtainable  at  all  high-class  Jewellers,  Cutlers,  Hairdressers,  Stores,  and  Ironmongers  throusbout  the  worlds 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  a  "  7  o'clock  "  Safety  Razor  in  stock  he  can  easily  get  one  for  yoi|. 
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DON'T  BE  TORTURED  BY  RHEUMATISM 


DRIVE 

tOot! 


The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  rheuma- 
tism is  to  drive  it  out.  You  can't  do 
that  by  dosing  your  stomach  with 
drugs  or  rubbing  the  skin  off  your  body 
with  liniments.  Electricity  is  the  only 
thing  that  soaks  right  in  and  forces  the 
poisonous  uric  acid  out  of  your  system. 
It  does  this  gently  and  quickly. 

Apply  the  "  Ajax  "  Body  Battery  for  an  hour  while  you  rest.  It  will  fill  your  nerves 
and  vitals  with  new  life,  and  after  a  few  applications  you  will  be  free  from  pains  and  aches. 

The  Ajax  "  is  the  most  successful  device  for  infusing  electricity  into  the  body. 
It  generates  a  steady  unbroken  current  of  electric  life,  and  sends  it  coursing  through 
the  nerves  and  blood  without  the  slightest  shock  (shocking  currents  should  never 
be  applied  to  the  human  body).  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  adjust  the  battery 
and  turn  on  the  current. 

The  "Ajax"  Battery  has  cured  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  rheumatism  after  drugs  and  other 
methods  have  failed.    When  electricity  goes  into  the  body  rheumatism  goes  out. 

FREE  TO  YOU 

We  want  every  rheumatic,  every  ailing  man  or  woman,  to  call  or  send  for  our  8o-page  illustrated  book, 
which  tells  how  electricity  cures,  how  to  get  well  and  keep  well,  We'll  post  this  book  to  any  address  free 
if  you  cannot  call  for  a  free  test,  so  write  at  once. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Sfi^il^)  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 


PARAGON 


RAME 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  AN 

UMBRELLA 
OR  SUNSHADE 

always  open  it  and  look  for  the 
Trade    Marks    on  the  frame. 


Don't  judge  by  the  Handle  only, 
THE  FRAME  is  the  VITAL  part. 

After  a  Test  of  60  Years 

FOX'S  FRAMES 


Be  nnnTnO  IWechano- 
A  111111  I  Un  Therapy 


£600  TO  £1000  A  YEAR 

You  Can  Learn  by  Post.   In  a  few  months  you  can 
begin  practicing  Mechano-Therapy — an  elevating  and 
remarkably  profitable  profession  for  men  and  women. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.     A  fascinating  study,  easy  to 
learn  and  equal  to  coUego  course;  we  guarantee  success; 
an  ordinary  education  and  our  course  of  instruction  fits 
W  you  for  a  professional  life.  Authorized  diplomas  tograd- 
^>uates.    "Worlc  absorbingly  interesting.    Course  quickly 
made  to  pay  for  itself.    Dr.  Harness,  a  graduate,  made 
over    i:l25  the  first  month.   Special  terms  now.  Hun- 
dreds of  successful  graduates  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
efficiency  of  our  methods.  Write  today  for  84-page  illus- 
trated prospectus,  FREE.    It  tells  all  about  Mechano- 
1^  Therapy  and  our  many  auooessful  graduates.  Dept  836. 

American  College  of  Mechano-Therapy.  81  W.Randolph  St.,  Chicago.U.S.A. 


LOST 

Your  Appetite  ?    Then  Try  AT  ONCE 

Tomato  Catsup 

Many  have 

FOUND 

rejuvenated 
Digestioa  through  its  delicious  piquancy. 
Everywhere  at  3d,f  6d.,  9d.,  and  //-  per  bottle. 


Applications  respecting  Advertisements 
for  this  Magazine  should  be  sent  to  Advt. 
Manaiier,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Sq.» 
London.  £.C« 
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All  about 
MECCANO 
in  free  Book 
No.  6. 


How  Happy  he  is ! 

In  the  distance  he  sees  Blackpool 
and  its  famous  Big  Wheel,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  builds 
this   splendid  working  model. 

1\  /TEGCANO  is  a  magic  name  amongst  boys.  The  outlines  of 
its  multitude  of  models  rise  in  their  imagination — glittering, 
fascinating,  superb.  Their  fingers  tingle  with  eagerness  to  grasp  the 
screwdriver  and  spanner  to  rear  the  models,  one  by  one,  in  shining  steel. 
With  Meccano  any  boy  can  build  working  models  of  Cranes,  Towers,  Bridges, 
Railways,  Signals,  Lifts,  Lighthouses,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Aeroplanes,  Motor- 
buses,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds.  No  skill  or  study  required.  Although 
so  simple,  Meccano  is  mechanically  correct. 

Give  your  boy  MECCANO 

It  will  interest  and  amuse  him  for  hours  on  end.  The  wide  variety  of  Meccano 
will  whet  his  ambition  to  go  on  building  model  after  model.  It  is  the  perfect 
gift  for  a  boy. 

Meccano  consists  of  bright,  plated-steel  strips,  angle  brackets.  Outfit  No.  0  -  3/-  Outfit  No.  3  -  15/- 
gear  and  pulley  wheels,  bohs  and  nuts,  and  all  other  necessary         „  „ 

1  .     5/-  „    4  -  25/- 

parts.  Each  outfit  is  complete  with  tools  and  book  of  „  ,,2-10/-  „  „  5  -  50/- 
instructions,  so  that  any  boy  can  begin  to  build  at  once.  Outfit  No.  6  -  100/" 

FREE  BOOK  No.  6— This  is  the  story  of  Meccano,  It  tells  in  simple  inspiring 
language  how  any  boy  can  build  the  models.    Write  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free 

Meccano    is    obtainable    at    Toy    Shops,    Stores,  &c 

MECCANO  Ltd.   274  West  Derby  Rd.  Liverpool 


Look  how  eager  these  Jolly  boys  are  to  get  a  Meccano  outfit.  Their  fingers  are  itching  to  commence  building  the  great  working 
models.   Meccano  keeps  a  boy's  enthusiasm  burning,  and  it  develops  his  ingenuity  and  inventiveness.   Give  your  boy  Meccano. 
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YOUR  BARBER  DOESN'T  USE 
A  SCRAPER. 


He  uses  an  old-fashioned  razor,  such 
as  the  "  Universal,"  because  its  diagonal 
draw  cut  is  the  only  principle  that 
severs  each  hair  without  scraping  and 
irritating  the  face. 

He  will  also  tell  you  that  the 

"UNIVERSAL" 

SAFETY  RAZOR 

has  a  hollow  ground  blade  vastly 
superior  in  temper  and  keenness  to 
anything  heretofore  put  out  with  a 
safety  razor,  and  that  quickness, 
comfort  and  safety,  are  always  attained 
through  the  self-regulating  "Universal" 
uard. 


Price  io/6 

Including  Extra  Blade. 

Send  a  postcard  for 
Razor  Booklet. 


UNDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK. 
>k  Room  4, 

31  Bartholomew  Close, 
London,  E.C. 


NOSES  &  EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  Macliines  in 
the  World.  Improve  .ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED  NOSES.— My  long  established  medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.   3/9  post  free.   Foreign  l/fi  extra. 
UGLY  fEARS.— The  Rubber  Ear  Caps  in- 
vented by  Lees  Ray  remedy  ugly,  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  cases.  7/6  post  free. 
Foreign  1/6  extra.  D.  LEES  RAY. 
10  E  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL, 


Oal-ine 

beautifies  the  complexion  and  nourishes  the  skfn. 
It  rids  the  clogged  pores  of  dirt  and  oily  matter 
that  soap  and  water  cannot  reach. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Oatixe  Cheam  will  be  sent  on  application,  or  for  3d!,  in  stamps  a 
box  containing  eight  of  the  Oatine  Preparations. 

The  Oatine  Co.,  134a.  Oatine  Bldgs-.Boro',  London,  S.E.  


The  Concentro  Course  "  Scientific  Con- 


centration," gives  you  a  complete  training 


^^^^H  I  HI  I  I  in  Memory,  Observation,  Attention,  Will 

H^H^I  H  H^H  Power,  and  Helf-Reliance.  Control  over 

■  ■  ■  ^  Mind  and  Body.   It  teaches  you  to  Think 

■  SH  TDA  IklllLin  ^^^ll'  Speak  well,  how  to  cure  Bad  Habits, 
lIVH  ItlnmlllU  Blushing  and  other  forms  of  Self-Conscious- 

•  ness.  Recommended  by  the  late  Lord 
Avebury,  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  Esq.,  Sir  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  C. 
(irahame  White,  Esq.,  Landon  Ronald.  Esq.,  and  Editors  of  Famous 
Journals.  Thousands  of  students  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world  are 
practising  "Scientific  Concentration  "—the  Highest  Grade  Course  of 
Mind  Training  in  existence.  Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  and  testi- 
monials to  the  CONCENTRO  CO.,  18,  Central  Buildings, 
Wallsend,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Stall's  Books 


Ignorance  fosters  Vice.      2nd  Million. 

The  Self  & 
Sex  Series 

lias   the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Cliiford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D.  Hundreds  of  Others. 

BOOKS  TO  MEN.     By  Sylvamis  Stall,  D.D. 

What  a  Young:  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

nt\t\l/  c  Ti\  wr»7MClv  By  Mrs.  Mar)' Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
BOOKS  T  O  WOMEN.     ^  j^j^s.  Ennna  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4/-  Z^''  postage         Send  for  table  of  contents. 

Vir  Publishing  Co.,  ISrVtnSS'nr'Exf^''" 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


TO  COLOUR 

GREY  HAIR 

SHADEINE,  guaranteed  per- 
manent, washable,  harmless,  tree 
from  grease.  Contains  no  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  sulphur.  "Will  not 
burn  the  hair  or  produce  unnatural 
tint.  Detection  impossibk.  Trial 
Bottle  6d.,  post  Trf. ;  1/-  size,  post 
V2  ;  3/6  size,  post  (Secretly 
packed.)  State  colour  required. 
W,  M.  ALEXAN  PRE.  Estd.  1861>.  58,  Westbourne  Grove,  London,  W. 


For   more  than  Twenty-Seven  Years  Thousands 
have  derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 
and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 
Boxes,  1/1  i  2/9,  4/6,  and  11/-,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 
DR  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  cn  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.   Only  address— 
309«  PORTOBELIiO  RD.,  NOTTING  HILL,  LONDON. 


Heal  Leuer  Simulation     To  all  Clever 

GOLD  WATCH  FREE  -tI:  nij: 

The  four  lines  of  letters  in  this  square  stand  for  two 


Absolutely  Free,  one  of  out 

famous  Simulation  i8-ct.  Gold 
Watches  (ladies'  or  gents')  if 
you  send  us  the  correct  names : 
but  you  must  comply  with  our 
condition  ;  and  promise  to  show 

the  watch  to  vour  friends,  as  we  wish  to  advertise 
our  goods.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try,  so  send 
your  answer  at  once.  A  postcard  will  do.  -The  ^ 
London  General  Supply  Association  (Dep.  63),^^ 
72,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.G.  . 


J 
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S 

0 

R 

E 

NEPTUNE'Fj 


or  post  free  from  BURGE,  WARREN  &  RIDGLBY, 
Ltd.}  91-92,  Great  Saffron  Hill,  London,  B.C. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  postcard  for  36-page  Catalogue. 


HAS  NO  EQUAU 

Perfectly  simple  and  simply  perfect 
14ct.  Gold  Nib,  points  to  suit  every 
hand.    British  Made  at  5/6,  yet  better 
than  American  makes  at  10/6.  Other 
kinds.  2/6  to  16/6.  Of  any  Stationer, 
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SENSATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS 
BY  WORLD-FAMOUS  HAIR  SPECIALIST 

Remarkable  Tests  on  Animals  reveal  scientific  reason  why 
Men  and  Women  can  grow  Hair  in  abundance  at  any  age. 

Full  official  particulars  now  available  for  all  suffering  hair  poverty. 


TO-DAY  is  published   the   result   of  a   series  of 
startling  and  successful  experiments  which  will 
rank  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  history  of  the 
Science  of  Hair  Culture. 
Royalty  in  nearly  every  Court  of  Europe  has  recog- 
nised the  work  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  has  every  Society 
r  in  which  beauty  and  appearance  count  for  anything. 
Also — a  fact  which  gives   him   incentive  to  further 
effort — millions  of  the  public  have  used  his  wonderful 
preparation  and  method,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
their  hair. 

"But,"  he  says,  "until  British  men  and  women  are 
known  the  world  over  for  the  splendour  and  glory  of 
their  hair,  I  shall  continue  my  great  campaign  of  hair 
education. 

"  I  want  every- 
body to  know  that 
abundant  hair  is  a 
possibility  for  all  at 
any  age." 

^  The  experiments 
mentioned  above, 
which  were  per- 
formed on  many 
different  animals, 
prove  that  in  prac- 
tically all  forms  of 
animal  life  the 
hair-growing  prin- 
ciple is  the  same, 
that  the  difference 
is  only  one  of 
degree,  and  that, 
just  as  the  hair- 
growing  principle 
is  the  same,  so  also 
are  the  causes  of 
hair  ill-health. 

And  Mr.  Edwards 
has  found  by  fre- 
quent use  of  the 
microscope  during 
.his  experiments  that  "  Harlene  Hair-Drill,"  if  adopted, 
will  grow  hair  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the 
scalp  may  be. 

A  HUGE  GIFT  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

For  the  benefit  of  those — 
Whose  hair  is  out  of  condition,  or  falling,  or  greasy 
and  lacking  in  crisp  vitality,  or  in  any  way 
impoverished,  who  dread  the  approach  of 
baldness,  or  notice  the  first  signs  of  greyness, 
or  are  troubled  with  Hair-killing  scurf  and 
dandruff,  or  experience  intense  scalp  irritation, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

If  you  are  a  woman  and  prize  the  luxuriant, 
lull-growing,  easy-to-dress  head  of  hair — 
if  you  are  a  man  realising  that  abundant, 
well-groomed  hair  means  a  smart  appearance, 
Mr.  Edwards  invites  you  to  accept  the 
splendid  hair-growing  Gift  he  offers  here. 

Simply  fill  in  and  post  the  Coupon  exactly 
as  directed. 


the  Royal  Hair  Specialist  has  arranged  a  great  scheme 
whereby  all  afflicted  with  hair  trouble  may  carry  out  in 
their  own  homes  a  personal  experiment  in  actual  hair- 
growing,  which  will  prove  that  new  hair  will  grow  at  any 
age  and  under  any  condition. 

THE  GIFT— 
AND  HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

To  all  sending  the  coupon  below,  duly  filled  in  and 
posted  with  -^d.  stamps  to  cover  carriage,  the  Edwards' 
"Harlene"  Co.,  104,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C., 
will  send  immediately  : — 

fi)  Atrial  bottle 
of  * 'Harlene,"  the 
great  hair  tonic 
and  dressing. 

(2)  A  full-size 
packet  of 
"Cremex,"  the 
refreshing,  in- 
vigorating Sham- 
poo Powder  which 
renders  the  scalp 
scurf-free. 

(3)  An  u  n  a  - 
bridged  copy  of 
the  Hair- Drill 
Manual,  which  in- 
cludes reports  of 
Mr.  Edwards'  re- 
markable experi- 
ments. 

START 
HAIR-DRILL 
TO-DAY. 

Start  "Hair-Drill" 
to-day  and  com- 
mence at  once  to  regain  your  youthful  appearance. 
It  only  requires  two  minutes'  practise  a  day  and  its 
effect  IS  immediately  beneficial.  Whatever  form 
of  hair  disorder  you  are  a  victim  to,  "  Hair-Urill  "  will 
cure  it. 

Supplies  of  "Harlene,"  with  full  Hair-Drill  instructions, 
are  obtainable  at  all  leading  chemists  and  stores  in 
bottles  at  u. ,  2s.  6d.,  and  45.  6d.  ;  and  of  "Cremex," 
IS.  per  box  of  7  packets  (single  packets  2d. ). 

Or  they  may  be  obtained  direct,  on  remittance,  post 
free,  from  the  proprietors.  Foreign  orders  freight  extra. 
All  cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  crossed. 


 HAIR  CULTURE  AT  HOME-FREE  ] 

To  EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO., 

104,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Being  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  iny  hair,  please 
forward  me,  free  of  charge,  the  complete  Hair-Drill  Outfit  as 
offered,  -^d.  stamps  (foreign  accepted),  enclosed  to  cover  postage 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Name    

Address  


Windmr,  November,  1913. 


1st  day. 


7th  day. 


Draivings  of  a  Horse's  Hair.  In  the 
first,  note  the  few  coarse  hut  starving  hairs 
and  the  bare  patches  with  choked-up  hair 
follicles',  the  result  of  neglect  and  hair 
disease.  The  second  shows  a  reiuarkahle 
change  after  one  day's  Harlem  Hair  Drill. 
Note  the  healthier  look  of  the  feio  growing 
hair  shafts.  The  third  shows  the  remark- 
able change  after  consistent  Harlem  Hair 
Drill. 


1st  day. 


7th  day. 


Compare  these  draivings  of  the  human 
hair.  The  first  shows  the  hair  thinned 
away.  -Note  several  of  the  hair  shafts  have 
lost  their  natural  colour;  see  how  one  is 
gradually  being  choked  to  death  by  scurf. 
Hoiv  the  daily  adoption  of  Harlene  Hair 
Brill  does  really  grotv  hair  is  shown  in  the 
second  and  third  illustrations,  where  the 
hair  can  be  seen  awakening  to  abundant, 
luxuriant  vitality. 


POST  THE  FORM  WITHOUT  DELAY. 
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"JEWEL"  Safety  PEN 


Th^  "JI'^WEL"  Safety  can  hi  carried  in  any  position,  fitted 
with  i4ct.  Gold  Nib  to  suit  all  writers.    Every  Pen  Guaranteed. 
Ask  your  Stationer  for  the  "JEWEL,"  or 
send  direct  to  Sole  Makers  P.O.  value  5/- 
ALL  KIA'BS  REPAIRED. 
JEWEL  PEN  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  54.  102,  Fenchurch  St., 
London,  E,C. 


The  Greatest  of  aU  Gifts 

HEALTH&STREHGTH 

Perfect  health— beauty  of  phy- 
sique-grace of  niovernent.easily 
attained  by  Maxick's  Unique 
System  of  muscle  development 
and  eradication  of  functional 
disurdeis  by  brain  control. 

We  recognise  that  no  two 
people  are  alike,  and  treat 
ea»  h  enquiry  as  thi^  subject 
demands.  PKKSONAL  interest 
in  every  pupil— NO  form  letters 
— n  itural  treatment  are  the  rea- 
sons for  our  success.  The  greatest 
gift  for  your  son,  jour  brother, 
youiself,  is  HEALTH  AND 
STIIENGTH.  Instead  of  the 
gift  usual  at  Xmas,  why  not  a 
MAXICK  and  SALDO  M.in- 
Building  course  ?  Full  of  inter- 
est, productive  of  health,  quite 
reasonable  in  price,  and  at  your 
own  home.   Booklet  Post  Free. 

MAXICK&SALDOlDept.Y.) 
Eton  House,  Eton  Avenue, 
N.  Finchley,  London,  N. 


Mend  it  J 


SECCOriNE 


can  be  so  repaired  as  to  show 
scarcely  a  sign  of  fracture,  and 
becomes  stronger  than  before. 
Keep  a  tube  handy  and  you  will 
find  a  daily  use  for  it  in  the 
home,  Faving  loss  and  effecting 
economies  unthought  ot  before. 
Sold  everywhere  in  pin-stopped 
tubes  at  3d.  and  6d.  each. 

A   Free  Sample 

and  interesting  booklet  will  be 
gladly  sent   on  application. 


M'Caw,    Stevenson,  i 
ORR,  Ltd.,  Belfast.  & 
31-32  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 


FOR  CHAPS 

Roughness  of  Skin,  &c. 
I  ALWAYS  USE 

"GLYMIEL 
JELLY." 

IT'S  DELIGHTFUL 

Sold  hj/  Chemists  and 
Storjs,  in  Metallic  Tubes, 
6d.,  1/-,  and  l/6,or  sent 
j  o^tage  jree  for  stamps 
by  Sole  Proprietors, 

OSBORNE,BAUER 
&  GHEESEMAN, 

19, Golden  Square,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN  £5  PER  WEEK  IF 


We  will  teach  you  the  most  fascinating  and 
profitahle  profession  hy  Post.  Send  for 
( ur  beautiful  prospectus.  It  is  FREE, 
■K   Wc  -will  write  and  tell  you  liow  j^ou 
can  quickly  qualify. 


I 


PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL, 

Dept.  15, 133,  Oxford  St.,  London. 


BONELESS  CORSETS 

Perfect  Fit,  New  Invention.  From  6/6.  UNBREAKABLE. 

Any  figure  suited.   Also  improved 

KNITTED  CORSETS 

Full  Support  without  Pressure.   From  6/-. 

FRENCH  TRICOT  CORSETS 

Ideal  Fitting.   Long  over  Hips.   Price  15/-.   Write  to-day 
for  Illustrated  List  Free.   Mention  Windsor  Magazine. 

KNITTED  CORSET  CO.. "'  a*'"  NOTTINGHAM. 


BLUSHING 

llemarkable  discovery  that  will 
interest  every  man  and  woman 
suffering      from  involuntary 
l^lushing, 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT  PERMANENTLY  REMOVES 


THE  CAUSE. 


Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing 
need  no  longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  lias  come 
a  genuine  success.  Their  self-consciousness  can  be  so 
thoroughly  removed  that  they  themselves  will  wonder  if 
they  ever  really  had  this  embarrassing  complaint.  Mr.  K.  S. 
Temple  is  the  scientist  who  lias  formulated  this  marvellous 
home  niethod  that  cures  to  stay  cured.  The  treatment  he 
prescribes  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and  cures  it, 
so  that  the  frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  K.  S.  Temple  wishes  it  understood  that  his 
method  of  cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many  others  which 
have  given  only  temporary  relief.'  This  new  niethod  is  a  simple 
home  treatment  that  members  of  either  sex  can  easily  follow  to  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  issue,  />.,  a  permanent  cure.  By  sending 
your  name  and  address,  and  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 
Mr.  K.  8.  TEMPLE  (Specia-list),  39,  Maddox 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  you  will 

receive  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable 
men  and  women,  previously  nervous  and  shy,  now  to  take  iheir 
places  in  Society  with  pleasure  and  ease,  and  get  greater  profit  from 
their  business.  The  description  is  posted 
to  you  free,  in  a  perfectly  plain  sealed  en- 
velope, and  you  should  have  no  hesitancy 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you  can  be 
permanently  relieved  of  blushingand  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day  :  don't  neglect  to  do  so. 
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'  Ever-Ready  "  Electric  Torches, 


with  dry  Batteries,  various  sizes, 
6/6  to  24/-. 

No.  4  De  Luxe  Model  at  14/6  is 
recommended  for  general  use. 
Weiglit  packed,  2  Ihs. 


"Ever-Ready ' 
Self-  Contained 
Electric  Bell 
set. 

No.  862. 

21/-  complete, 
with  24  yards 
flexible  cord. 
Weight  packed, 
7i  lbs. 


'  Ever-Ready  "  Flush 
Front  Hand  Lamp, 

with  dry  battery. 

No.  1637. 
10/6  complete. 

Nickel-plated  fit- 
tin'  s,  body  cov- 
ered in  Persian 
leather,  in  Red, 
Green  or  Brown. 
Weight  packed, 
2  lbs.  2  0Z8. 


"  Ever-Ready  " 

Electric 
Pocket  Lamp. 

No.  1268. 

4/6  complete. 
Coverefl  real 
leather. 
Weight  packed, 
lib. 


'  on  polished  Mahog- 
any case. 
Weight  packed,  3i  lbs. 


Ever-Ready"  Electric 
Cigar  Lighter. 

No.  160.5. 
15/-  complete. 
Heavy  plated 
fitting  on 
Polished 
Malio- 
gnnyBox 
Weight 
packed 
H  lbs. 

'  Ever-Ready  " 

Electric 
Bicycle  Lamp, 

No.  1500. 
|8/6  com- 
plete. 
Best 
nirkel- 
pluted 
through- 
out, 
silverul  re- 
flector. 
Weight  packed,  2i  lbs. 


Write  for  Catalogue  (E)  giving  full  jjarticularg  of  these  and  many  other  specialitieB  to:— 
THE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CO.,  LTD.,  120,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 


Dinner,  Tea,  and 
Breakfast  Service  Worth  it.5. 

We  are  makinsr  20.000  of  this  entirely  new  shape  and  design 
in  the  FAF'^'^S  SWAN  SEA  BLUE.  Send  35/-.  We  will 
then  send  you  these  Services  on  appro.  If  you  are  not 
quite  sati  fled  return  same,  when  your  money  will  be 
instantly  regained.  It  is  only  the  great  quantity  that  we 
intend  to  sell  makes  it  possible  to  sell  at  this  low  price. 
SOUND  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  We  can  send  you 
a  sample  pudding  size  plate  for  four  penny  stamps.  i±li!i 
FLORENCE  Services  are  as  follows : 

35/-  the  Lot,  PACKED  FREE. 
Dinner  Service.        Combination  Tea  and  Breakfast 
12  Dinner  Plates  ^f^^^' 
12  Pudding  Plates  6  Teacups  and  Saucers 

12  Cheese  PlatdS  «  Tea  Plates 

5  Meat  Dishes  2  Cake  Plates 

2  Vegetable  Dishes  and   6  Egg  Cups 

Covers  1  Breakfast  Dish 

1  Sauce  Tureen  with       6  Breakfast  Plates 

St'md  and  Ladle  6  Breakfast  Cups  and  Saucers 
12  Soup  Plates  1  Teapot  {1|  pints;,  safety  lid 

1  SoupTureen  and  Stand  1  Hot  Water  Jug  _ 

1  Sauce  Bowl  i  Cream  Jug,  gold  finish 

THE  PBNTON  POTTERY  CO., 
No.  1  Works, 
Royal  Fenton  Factory,  FBNTON. 

Art  Pottery  Album  35  colours  and 
gold,  showing  Dinner,  Tea,  Breakfast, 
Chamber  Services,  Ac,  4c.  500  lllus- 
trttions.  Also  Glass  Suites  and 
Cutlery.  Post] 
Write  r 


r 


Seif-generatinff  Gas 
Lamps  for  the  home. 

Absolutely  safe,  easy  to  clean  and  operate,  econ- 
omical in  use,  and  of  handsome 
design  in  solid  brass. 

ThG  DARGUE patent 

Acetylene  Lamps 

give  a  pure  white  light  without  smell 
or  smoke  ;  they  biu  n  5  to  8  hours  on 
one  charge  (according  to  size  of 
burner)  and  are  immensely  superior 
to  oil  or  any  other  lamp  for  houses, 
farms,  bungalows,  shooting  boxes, 
golf  club  houses,  etc..  situated  away 
from  town  gas  supplies. 

T)argue  Acetylene  Lainhs  with  burner, 
70lf>:vther  fittingsextrd:  fitted  us  illus- 
trated. 1416.  The sivne  lamp  is  stit>plied 
wtth  special  fittings  *or  Dnxwing  room. 
Hall.  Kitchen.  Garage,  Stable,  etc  , 
alt  of  which  are  illustrated  in  our 

FREE  BOOK  ON  COUNTRY 
LIGHTING. 

Send  a  post-card  for  it  to-day. 

Dargue  Acetylene  Co.  Ltd., 

3,  Dargue  Chambers, 
Grey  St..  Newcaslle-on  Tyne. 
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Universal" 


Coffee  Machine 

Makes  perfect  Coffee,  free  from 
tannic  acid,  while  any  other  Per- 
colator is  getting  ready  to  start. 


Is  noted  for  the 
delicious  aroma 
and  fine  flavour 
of  it^  Coffee. 

Any  one  can 
make  perfect 
Coffee  in  the 
"Universal." 

Of  all  first-class 
Ironmongers  and 
Department  Stores, 

Write  for 
Illustrated  Booklet. 


LANDER  5,  FRARY  &  CLARK, 

(Room  D), 

31,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 


DOCTORS^ 


r>r.  B— "  I  find  Cicfa 
the  only  certain  cure." 
Dr.  H.— "  I  agree ;  it  is  because 
of  the  Digestive  Ferments." 


CONSULT  & 
DECIDE  THAT 

FLATULENCE  & 
CONSTIPATION 
ARE  CAUSED  BY 

STOMACH  &  BOWEL 

INDIGESTION 

and  that  the  Digestive  Ferments  found  irt  CICtA 
supply  the  only  cure.  When  the  food  is  not  digested 
in  the  Stomach  and  Bowel  there  is  Stomach  and 
Bowel  Indigestion,  with  all  the  misery  and  dis- 
comfort of  Flatulence,  Heartburn,  Constipation,  &c. 
That  food  can  be  digested,  and  all  the  symptoms 
removed.  Cicfa  is  the  only  preparation  which  will  do 
this  ;  that  is  why  so  many  physicians  say  that  the 


Only  CERTAIN  Cure  is 


crcFA 


Dr.  

M.I).  (Edin.). 
writes: — "I  am 
quite  satisfied 
that  the  s'^ate- 

meiits  j  ou  make   

Cicfa  ^  are  per-  Prices,  i/ii  2/g,o/all  Chemists, or  direct: 
£S^n^4^         CAPSULOIDS  (1909).  Ltd. 

79,  Duke  St.,  Grosvenor  Sq.,  London. 


stated." 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  m  SIMPLEST  COFFEE  MAKER 


CAFFETA" 


MAKES  A  USEFUL  &  NOVEL  PRESENT 

Used  by  Royalty. 
Supplied  to  H,RM.  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  &c.,  &c. 


Place  Water  and  Coffee  together,  Light  the  Lamp,  and 

WAIT  FOR  THE  WHISTLE  TO  BLOW-THATS  ALL 


Six- :  4  Cups. 

I'oV^^r"']  15/6 
Also  in  Sterling;  Silver. 


6  Cups.  8  Cups. 

21/-  25/- 

Prices  on  Application. 


Obtainable  from  Army  &  Navy,  D.  H.  Evans  John  Barker  Debenham  & 
Freebody,  Harrods,  Mappin  &  Webb,  Peter  Robmson,  Maple,  Shoo  bred, 
Selfridge,  Spiers  &  Pond,  Hicklenton  &  Sydal,  Swan  &  ^^gar,  dun'or 
Armv  &  Navy,  Civil  Service  Stores,  Melliship  &  Harris,  Wilson  &■  G\\\, 
VIckery  Whiteley,  Derry  &  Toms,  and  all  the  leading  Stores  and  Silver- 
smiths throughout  the  Country. 

In  case  of  difflculty,  write  the  Manufacturer— 

L.  WIENER,  la,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Patent  No.  9621/10. 
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No  Cord  Showing 

and  no  walls  disfij^ured 
when  the  Moore  l\ish  T 
devices  are  used. 

Moore 

Push-Pins 

with  heads  made  of  trans- 
parent crystal  glass  and 
points  made  of  hardened 
steel,  are  for  hanging  up 
small  pictures,  prints  and 
draperies.    3d.  a  packet. 

Heavier  pictures  should 
be  hung  from 

Moore  Push-Less 
Hangers 

which  hold  up  to  loo  lbs. 
securely.  No  trouble  to 
fix  in,  and  when  in,  are  as 
strong  as  your  wall. 

3d.  per  packet. 

from  Stationers^ 
Ironmo?iRers,  (^C, 
everywhere, 

L&C.HARDTMUTH,Ltd. 

Koh-i-noor  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 


^HIVE 

ICARPETSOAP, 

is  the  best  carpet  cleaner  in  the  world. 
It  removes  ink,  preaso,  and  all  dirt 
from  carpets  and  ■woollen  fabrics.  A 
damp  cloth  — a  little  Chi  vers'  Soap  —  ., 
carpet  like  new  without  takinpr  it  np. 

Over  50  years'  success.  Sample,  Id.  stamp. 

F.CHIVERS  Co.,&Ltd.,  38  Albany  Works,  Bath 


)    SKIN  FOOD 

rejuvenates  the  skin,  gives  tone  to  the 
complexion,  banishes  wrinkles.  It 
works  while  you  sleep  „ 

.1/6,  3/6,  nfiii  6/-  a  jar,  from 
Chemists^  Stores,  or  direct  from 

Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd.,  29,  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 
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Ball 
Pointed 
Pens 


The  Secret  g/^Ea^Writin^ 
is ybund  on  every  point 


They  never  scratch.  Never  spurt. 

Hold  more  ink.  Last  longer. 

There  are  ten  varieties  to 

SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  a  6d.  assorted  box, 
or  send  6d.  in  stamps  to 

ORMISTON  &  GLASS, 

Contractors  for  Pens  to  H.M.  Government, 
Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get  rid 
of  that  Cold  by  using 

Dr.Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingfBottie 

It  Cures  Cold  in  the  Hea.d  and 

arrests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
in  the  Hea,d.  Faintness,  Dizziness. 

ARRESTS  INFLUENZA. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HEADACHE. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
One  Shilling:  or  if  nnable  to  obtain, 
send  14  Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post 
free  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


BURGESS' 
LION  OINTMENT 


Cures  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers,  Ahscesses.  Fatty 
or  Cystic  Tumours,  Pnl;v'pi.  Poisoned 
Wounds,  every  form  of  Skin  Disease,  etc. 
Cleansing  before  Healing.  Of  Chemists 
from  7id.,  1/1  J.  etc.,  or  post  free  for 
P.O.  from  E.  BURGESS.  59,  Gray's 
•  Inn  Road,  London.  Estab.  184'^ 
Advice  Gratis. 


FREE  TO  ALL  SUFFERERS 

If  you  feel  '  Ou-^  of  Sorts.'  'Run  Down,'  or  'Got  the  Bi.uks  ' suffer 
from  KiPNEv.  Bladder,  Nervols  Diseases.  Chkonic  Wkaknf^^ses, 
Ulcers,  Skin  Eruptions,  Piles,  &c.,  write  for  FREE  book.  The  Must 
Instructive  Medical  Book,  ever  m'ritten.  It  Tells  all  about  these 
Diseases  and  the  Remarkable  Cures  effected  bv 
THE  NEW  FRENCH   REMEDY.     No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3, 

Tl  ■  P<"  Mk    r%  I  Ikl  y^^''-  ^^"^  decide 

U  K.  R  /I  P  I  O  ra  i^"""  yourself  if  it  is 
■  ■  ■■■  ■  ^         ■      ■  ■  ^     the  remedy  for  your 

OWN  ailment.  No 'follow  up 'circulars.  Send  stamp  address  envelope  to 
Db.  Le  Clerc  Med.  Co.,  Havebstogr  Road.  Hampstead,  London,  Eng. 
Thbbapio.h  is  Sold  by  Leading  Chemists.    Price  2/9. 


Rain  Never  Stops  Falling 

on  Beacon  Oilskin.*:.  Fi'teen  thousand  Outdoor  men  rely 
on  Beacons  to  kesp  them  dry,  at  home,  abroad,  and  on  the 
high  se^s.  Light  and  easy,  smartly 
cut,  supple  always— 

Beacon  {Regd.) 

Oilskins 

NEVER    GO    STICKY  OR 
LET  IN  THE  WET. 

Money  back  in  oas3  of  failure. 
MEN'S  SPORTING  OILSKINS, 

8/6  to  63/- 

The  Haydon  Raglan  illustrated  weigbs 
3  lbs.  only,  is  wide  in  skirt  and  smart 
in  cut.  Smooth  finish,  two  pockets 
and  inner  storm  cuffs.   In  black 
or  yellow,  25/6  :  in  colours,  30/-  ; 
and  in  Pure  Silk  Oilskin,  17  07s  * 
weight,   42/-  ;   double  silk  for  the 

Tioitics,  63/- 
LADIES'  SMART  OILSKINS, 
17/6  to  63/- 

Illustrated  List  Free. 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  for  list,  i)at- 
terns,  ami  particulars  of  the  Beacon 
Qn&rsLntee- Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

BARBOURS,  Ltd.,  20,  Bencon 

Bldgs.,  South  Shields.  Eng. 


HINKSMANS 

A  REMEDY  OF  lONa  BTANDINa 
Tried,  true,  and  always  tcf  be  relied  on,  gfives 
in'staiu  relief  in  Asthma,  and  is  of  great  v.\lu<t 
in  Bronchitlsand  Wliooping Coiigli.  1/  pertit» 
'rom  Chemists, or  post  free  II  from  J  HINKS- 
MAN.  Chemist.  Carluke  Trial  package  free 


C.  G.  D.  ROBERTS' 
NATURE  BOOKS. 

Large  Crown  8vo..  Cloth  Qilt,  Fully  Illustrated, 
Pictorial  Endpapers,    6s.  each, 

"  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Eoberts  we  have  often  adventured 
among  the  wild  beasts  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  we  hope  to  do  so 
many  times  in  the  future.  It  is  ftn  education  not  to  be  missed  by 
those  who  have  the  chance,  and  the  chance  is  everyone's.  Mr. 
Rolierts  loves  his  wild  nature,  and  his  readers,  both  old  and  young, 
should  love  it  with  him."— 27te  Athenmum 


^^t^^m 

HOOFANDCLAW 


in 


HOOF  AND  CLAW 
THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WATER 
THE  BACKWOODSMEN 
KINGS   IN  EXILE 
NEIGHBOURS  UNKNOWN 
MORE  KINDRED  OF  THE  WILD 
THE  FEET  OF  THE  FURTIVE 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  LONDON,  E.C. 


X 
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The  "Rojcbur^/f'  Ba^y  Chair 

Hair^stuffed  —  covered  with  best  Woollen  Tapestry, 
pattern  to  customer's  own  selection.  Down  cushion  to 
^seal.  Sound  construction  and  first-quality  materials, 
An  Easy  Chair  of  the  very  highest  grade 
^hich  enhances  both  the  comfort  and 
appearance  of  the  room 

|^£5  17s.  6d.  foiTaX* 

'  EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

can  be  arranged  to  suit 
customers'  convenience.  Sent 
Carriage  paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  firsc 
payment.  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Orders  specially  dealt  with. 

TDITIi   ^  VALUABLE  GUIDE 

ff  Kl^l^  to  t'^^  latest  styles  and  designs 
a^^MM*  in  artistic  Furniture  for  cottage, 
villa,  and  mansion.  Plentifully  illustrated 
(.from  photographs).  v/ithfuU  descriptions, 
dimensions,  and  prices.  Particulars  of  our 
Easy  Payments  anfi  Cash  Discounts  are 
also  given.  Whether  you  are  immediately 
lurnishingor  not  it  will  well  repay  perusal. 
Write  for  it  today.  It  costs  nothing 
and  will  save  you  pounds. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded  in  full. 


€i\  ORF  burnishing  Co. 

VmiVl^l/  (J,  R.  Grant,  Proprietor) 

(Dept.  J), 

Pembroke  Place,  LIVERPOOL 
38-40  nigh  St..  BELFAST 


>!biN6D0N< 

strongest! 
:  ^  R  P  XS 

FOR    HARD  WEAR. 

(20  SIZES  in  Stock).  Being:  Reversible, 
they  Outwear  two  Ordinary  Carpets. 

f  The  only  Carpets  which  answer  to  modern  requireraents.heing  I 
I  Hygienic.Decorative.Durable,  and  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  sweep.  L 
I  Do  not  collect  Dust.  (Sknd  foii  Pattkiins).  Here  are  the  prices  of  I 

ABINGDON   CORD  SQUARES: 
Art  Shades,  Seamless,  Reversible. 

Jize    2X2  2X2i  2X3  2*X5i  2^X3  2*X.3i  2ix4  3X3  3X3* 
^  Price  7/6    9/-  10/6  11/6  13/6  16/6  19/6  16/-  18/6  i 
3X4   3x4^    3ix3i    .Six4    3ix4i    3*X.5   4x4  4X4i 
21/-  24/6    22/8    25/-    28/6    33/6  29/6  32/- 
4X.5    4X6    4X7  yds. 
35/6   42/-   49/6  each.    (20  sizes). 
(Carriafie  Paid).    Also  made  in  all  widths  for 
Stairs,  Landings,  and  Passages. 
TheABINGDON  CARPET  MFG.C()..Ld. 
11.3,  Thames  AVharf,  ABINGDON-  ' 
UN-THAMES. 


^•Your  Evening's 
Pleasure  at  Home. 

Provide  for  the  Ion?;  evenings  ; 
Mive  yourself  and  the  boys  a 
chance  to  enjoy  them  by  pur- 
chasinfi  one  of 


ml  CTWe  Billiard 
PL-EL  T   O  Tables. 

mnde  in  every  size— a  size  to  suit  every 
room  and  every  size  in  perfpct  propor- 
tion Prices  from  £1^/7  6.  A  handy  size 
is  6ft.  4in.  at  £5/5/0.  Riley's 
Combine  Billiard  and  Dining  Tables 
froiii  £13/10/0,  Cash  o'-  easy  payments.  Prices  include 
all  accessories,  free  delivery  to  nearest  railway  station 
in  United  Kingdom,  and  7  days  free  trial.  FREE  on 
receipt  of  postcard  fuN  detailed  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  J.  Riley.  Ltd..  Amazon  Mills.  ACCRINGTON 

London  Showrooms  :  147,  AlJersgate  St..  E.C, 
J  82   *  <a 


LAROMA 

should  be  in  every  houseliold.  The  simplest  and  most  effectual 
remedy  ever  discovered  for  rolds,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  Influenza.  Cures  tiie  Worst  Cold  in 
Ji'ew  Hours. -J.  M.  Bannku.man,   Chemist,  EDiNbuuGii. 
bole  Maker. 


OFALL  CHEMISTS. 


See  advertisement  page  1. 
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o£(sttcr  ordcrj 
to  £)cif(3<jt . 


HANDKERCHIEFS— Belfast  made  and  Belfast  priced— suggest 
gifts  of  quality  and  value,  whilst  the  resources  of  Ireland's 
premier  Linen  house  ensure  punctual  delivery  of  every 
order.     The    number   of    handkerchief    should   be  quoted. 


No.  287.  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS in  sheer  Ifnen  with 
embroidered  corner 
eflect.  About  12  ins. 
square,  hemstitched. 

Per  dozen, 


9/11 


I  No.  40.  LADIES'  HANDKERCHIEFS 
in  fine  linen,  hemstitched  and  with  hand- 
I  embroidered  \  inch  monogram 
i  (anytwoletters).  About  13 inches  /I  1 
I  square  with  three-sixteenth  hem.  n  /  I  I 
Per  dozen,    VI  A  A 


40  L,  OOTVEGJSJ^I^  PLACE 


No.  410.  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS in  fine  mull, 
hemstitched  and  em- 
broidered.     About    /»  1^ 
13    inches  square, 

Per  dozen,    ^  *^ 


EVANS' 

PASTILLES 


InvBluBble  for 
Throat  &  Voice 

Send  penny  for  Sample 
to  the  Sole  Mamtfaciurers: 
EVANS  SONS,  LESCHER  A  WEBB,  Ltd^ 
LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 

f  Name  this  paper.) 


GROW  TALL! 

I  can  ificrease  your  height  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  under  guarantee.  My 
book,  "How  to  Grow  Tall,"  is  illustrated,  and  intensely  interesting 
to  short  people,  who  need  be  short  no  longer.  At  one  and 
the  same  fee  (a  most  moderate  charge)  I  will  eradicate  any  health 
ailment  or  physical  defect,  also  under  guarantee !  Will  improve 
your  condition,  health,  and  physique  out  of  all  knowledge.  Write 
TO-DAY  (postcard  will  do)  before  first  edition  becomes  exhausted. 
THOMAS  INCH,  Physical  Culture  Expert, 
Dept.  Y,  Temple  of  Health,  Scarborough. 


Gtwom  Inmtant  Roiiof^ 

No  matter  what  your  respiratory  orgfans  may 
be  sufteringr  from— whether  Asthma,  Influenza, 
Nasal  Catarrh,  or  ordinary  Cough — you  will 
find  in  this  famous  remedy  a  restorative  p .  wer 
that  is  simply  unequalled- 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  and  detailed  Testimonials 
free  by  post.     Sold  in  Tins,  4s.  3d. 
British  Depot— 46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  London.   Also  of 
the  following  LONDON  wholesale  houses— Newbery&  Sons; 


Barclay  &  Sons ; 
J.  Sanger  &  Sons ; 
W.  Edwards  &Son; 
May,Roberts&Co; 


Butler  &  Crispe. 
John  Thompson, 
Liverpool,  and  all 
Wholesale  Houses 


CURE  FOR  ^  ASTHMA 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  BREATH. 

Positively  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  A  system 
whereby  nearly  any  ailment  can  be  cured  by  breathing  ;  not  deep 
breathing,  but  the  practice  of  The  Twelve  Breaths,  also  the 
Earthy,  Airy,  Watery,  Fiery,  and  Success  Breaths.  A  splendid 
auxiliary  to  any  system  of  physical  or  rnental  exercises.  A  reader 
writes  :  "Truly  magnificent :  I  value  it  highly."  Another,  "  It 
is  wonderful  what  it  did  for  a  patient  suffering  from  spinal  curva- 
ture." New  and  i-evised  edition  just  out.  Send  2s.  ^d.  to-day  to 
Dept.  40,  THE  TALISMAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  HARROGATE- 


RED  NOSES 

apeadisflgurement— a  distressing  complaint  tiiat  attracts 
unpleasant  attention.  I  am  dally  curing  sufferers  of 
same.  I  will  cure  you  by  a  simple  home  treatment  at  an 
infinitesimal  cost.  I  also  have  a  machine  for  misshapen 
or  ugly  noses.  Write  me  In  confidence  for  particulars 
FREE.  Enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.— Mr.  T.  E.  Temple 
{Specialist),  39,  Maddox  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W, 
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The  Health  Value  of 

Conscious  Rest 


LEADING 
PHYSICIANS 
SAY   THERE  IS 
URGENT  NEED 
FOR   A  REAL 
"  REST  CHAIR 
IN  EVERY  HOME 


The  only  chair  that  really  gives    conscious  rest/^ 


A*'  Rest  Chair  "  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
items  of  the  furnishing  of  a  modern  home, 
because  it  is  not  only  a  luxury   and  a 
comfort  but  a  valuable  aid  to  health  as  well. 

Medical  men  strongly  recommend  the  "Rest 
Chair "  as  providing  the  means  to  that  coiisciotis 
rest  which  is  so  valuable  to  physical,  mental,  and 
nervous  well-being. 

Conscious  rest  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
sitting  or  lounging  in  an  ordinary  chair  or  couch  ; 
It  is  different  even  from  sleep.  A  prolonged 
period  in  bed  cannot  benefit  your  system  as  much 
as  15  minutes  daily  in  a  "Rest  Chair  "  does. 

Foot's  Rest  Chair  is  specially  buih  to  accom- 
modate itself  instantly  to  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  user.  The  touch  of  a  button  controls  the 
mechanism  and  enables  you  to  adjust  the  Rest 
Chair  so  that  every  portion  of  your  anatomy  is 
in  complete  and  consciotis  repose. 

The  benefit  to  health  is  incalculable.  The 
muscles,  the  nerves,  the  digestive  organs,  the 
heart — all  are  given  an  entire  holiday  from  the 
strain  from  which  otherwise  there  is  no  relief. 
Dyspeptics  spending  15  minutes  in  a  Rest  Chair 
after  meals  soon  find  that  they  acquire  such  an 
amount  of  new  strength  and  vigour  that  their 
Complaint  is  speedily  banished. 

Nervous  sufferers  should  try  what  a  short  period 
in  the  Rest  Chair  will  do  for  them  ;  they  will  find 


it  wonderfully  soothing,  restful,  and  recuperative. 
A  Foot's  Rest  Chair  is  worth  more  than  any 
medicine  to  those  who  suffer  from  Nervous 
Weakness,  Depression,  or  Hysteria. 

If  you  have  never  before  thought  about  buying 
a  Rest  Chair,  just  consider  these  five  facts  : — 

(1)  A  Foot's  Patent  Rest  Chair  provides  the 
acme  of  physical  comfort  and  luxury. 

(2)  It  restores  jaded  nerves  to  tranquillity  and 
strength. 

(3)  It  promotes  healthy  digestion  after  meals.  , 

(4)  It  affords  a  real  rest-cure   in   the  home 
available  at  any  time. 

(5)  It  is   the   most  handsome  and  luxurious 
piece  of  furniture  of  modern  times. 

Cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine  to  call  at  Messrs. 
Foot  &  Son's  Establishment  at  171,"  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.,  and  to  inspect  at  leisure 
the  many  designs  of  delightful  "Rest  Chairs," 
and  to  test  the  benefit  of  a  few  minutes' 
conscious  rest.  To  all  who  cannot  call,  a  very 
interesting  album,  giving  full  details  of  the 
names,  styles,  sizes,  &c.,  in  which  the  Patent 
"Rest  Chair  "is  made,  will  be  sent  gratis  and 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  application  mentioning 
this  announcement  to 


J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  S.5),  171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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FOOT'S  BED  TABLE 


Can  be  instantly  raised, 
lowered,  reversed,  or 
inclined.  Extends  over 
bed,  couch,  or  chair,  and 
is  an  ideal  Table  for 
reading  or  taking  meals 
in  bed.  It  cannot  over- 
balance. To  change  from 
a  flat  table  to  an  inclined 
reading  stand,  simply 
press  the  button  at 
the  top  of  standard.  It 
Comprises  Bed-Table, 
Reading  Stand,  Writing 
Table,  Bed  Rest,  Sewing 
or  Work  Table,  Music  Stand,  Easel,  Card  Table,  &c. 
No.  1.— Enamelled   Metal  Parts,  with  Polished 

AVood  Top  £1     7  6 

No.  2.- Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray  and  Auto- 

raatic  Bookholders  (o8  i?Z?(s/ra<ed)        ..  iSl  15  O 
No.  3.— Complete  as  No.  2,  but  Polished  Oak  Top 

and  superior  finish  £2  5  O 

No  4.- Complete  as  No.  2,    hnt  with  Polished 


miple.-         

Mahogany  Top  and   all  Metal  Parts 
Nickel  Plated  ..      ..   £3 


3  O 


Mow'.y  refnnded  in  full  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain. 
Write  for  Booklet  A  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  A  5), 

171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 

"^'Used  while  you  sleep."   CoWs,  Catarrh. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoidinf?  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whoop- 
ing Cough  and  relieves  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  v^rith 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use. 

§end  postcard  for  descriptive  Booklet  to— Selliiig  Agents: 

Allen  &  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  Lombard  St,  London,  E.C.f^ 


RA 


Exterminated  by 


LIVERPOOL"  VIRUS 

without  danger  to  other  animals  and 
without  snu'll  from  dead  bodies. 
In  tins  ready  prepared  with  the 
bait.  Virus  for  Kats,  2/6  and  6/-  ; 
for  Mice,  1/6. 

Of  all  Chemists. 
WHte  for  particulars  to^ 
BVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Dept.  WM,  56,  Hanover  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


witl 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 


THE  WNDER 


WONDER 
BOOK 
SERIES 


Crown  4to.  Picture  Boards, 
38.  6d.  In  handsome  Cloth 
Gilt  Binding,  5s.  12  Coloured 
Plates.  264  Pages.  Nearly 
300  Illustrations. 


THE  WNUER 


A. 


THE  WONDER 

BOOK  OF  RAILWAYS. 

'Y'HIS  book  is  intended  first  of  all  to  entertain, 
but  in  entertaining  it  instructs.  It  has  scores 
of  interesting,  chatty  articles  about  engines,  signals, 
tunnels,  and  so  on,  mingled  with  merry  rhymes 
and  anecdotes  and  thrilling  stories  of  railway 
adventure. 


THE  WONDER 

BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 

'Y'HIS  handsome  volume  is  not  merely  a  picture 
book,  or  a  story  book,  or  a  natural  history 
book,  but  a  blend  of  all  three,  with  many  enter- 
taining and  instructive  features.  It  is  entirely  con- 
cerned with  animals,  and  is  a  gift-book  appropriate 
to  every  season  of  the  year  and  to  every  occasion. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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SOAPMAKERS 


"  /  am  delighted  with  the 

"ROYAL  VINOLIJ 
VANISHING  CREJM. 

I  shall  use  nothing  else  on  m\) 
%our  round  ihe  World." 


ROYAL  VINOLIA 
VANISHING  CREAM. 

[ANY  of  the  fair  sex  have  a  decided  objection  to 
greasy  face  creams,  and  to  these  ladies  Royal 
Vinolia  Vanishing  Cream  comes  as  the  greatest  boon. 
Although  absolutely  greaseless  this  dainty  and  refreshing 
cream  is  a  skin  food  of  the  highest  value,  and  by  reason 
of  its  stimulating  and  nourishing  properties  it 
keeps  the  skin  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  condition. 
Royal  Vinolia  Vanishing  Cream  is  completely 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  leaving  it  cool  and  fragrant 
and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  that  shiny  look 
which  detracts  so  much  from  the  appearance. 


In  Tubes,  6d.  &  lO.^d.      In  Pots,  lOi^d. 


VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED,  LONDON  &  PARIS. 

BY  131-28 
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FOOTS'  SELF-PROPELLING  &  SELF-ADJOSTABLE 

Wheel  Chairs. 

Constructed  on  new  and  improved  principles, 
which  enable  the  occupant  to  change  the  in- 
clination of  the  back  or 
leg-rest  either  together  or 
separately  to  any  desii'ed 
position,  meeting  every 
demand  for  comfort  and 
necessity :  also  supplied 
■with  single  or  divided  and 
extensible  leg-rests.  Have 
speciallylarge  rubber-tyred 
wheels,  and  are  most  easily 
propelled.  No  other  Wheel 
Chairs  are  capable  of  so 
many  adjustments. 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 
of  Yarious  Designs 

from  40s. 
Write  for  Catalogue  F5. 


tl.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Patentees  &  Manufacturers, 
171,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 


MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

"  Uses  PROCTOR'S  Pinelyptus  Pastilles  with  great  success  for 
Chest,  Throat,  and  Voice.  She  recommends  them  to  her  friends,  and 
will  not  travel  without  them." 


PiHE  PASTILLES 


FAMOUS  FOR 

ASTHMA, 

COUGH, 

CATARRH. 


PASTILLES 


FAMOUS  FOR 

THROAT, 

CHEST, 

VOICE. 


A  BOON  TO  SINGERS,  SPEAKERS,  TEACHERS. 


Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores,  only  in  boxes,  1/-  and  2/6. 
Insist  on  having  "PROCTOR'S  PINELYPTUS." 


■□naaDDannaaa □□□□□□□ □□1 


"  Beautifully  Cool  and  Sweet  Smoking," 


Player's 

Navy  Cut 

Tobacco  and 
Cigarettes 


□nnnni  F?"^^      inn  an  d 

□  nnnn     in  Packets  and  Tins  only.  □□dDD 

■□□□1  ZI  _lnnn 


THETFORD   BULB  BOWLS. 


For  Growing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.,  in  Moss,  Fibre, 
Shells.  &€.,  indoors  without  drainage. 
UNBREAKABLE.  LIGHT,  ARTISTIC,  AND  DURABLE. 

"A'  PATTERN. 
Inches  diameter     . .     4  5  6         7J         9  lOi 

Each  (Post  Free)     ..    6d.      8d.      9d.      1/3      1/6  2/- 
N.  B.— Olive  Green  has  proved  the  most  saleable  colour, 
May  be  ohtaimd  through  the  principal  Stores,  Seedsmen,  Sc., 
or  send  P.O.  to  Manufacturers.    FuH  List  tipon  application. 
THE  PATENT  PULP  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD., 
(Devt.  W.L.),  38,  York  Road,  LONDON,  N. 


PHOTOS 


ON  APPROVAL 
BY  POST 
OR  RAIL. 

Assortments  are  sent  without  deposit  for  selection  to  responsible 
applicants  in  any  country  upon  their  stating  their  professjon  or 
business  and  requirements.  No  obligation 
to  purchase. 

Paris  Salon  Pictures,  Classical  Un- 
draped  Figures,  Statuary,  Actresses, 
and  Views.  Life  (Nude  Human  Figure). 
Animal,  Cloud,  Wave,  Flower,  and 
otiier  Studies  for  Artists. 

Collections  froin  Noted  Galleries  in  all 

sizes  and  prices. 
Famous  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue,  2i(Z., 
or  5  U.S.A.  Cents,  post  free,  or  with  fa 
Specimen  Cabinet,  ]«.,  or  2.5  U.S.A.  Cents, 
post  free.  From  resident  s  abroad  Colonial 
Stamps  up  to  a  total  of  Is,  are  accepted,  but 
International  Postal  Coupons,  or  Money 
Orders,  are  much  preferred.  JVo  Agents 
SupjMed.  JVo  Pictorial  Postcards  Sold. 
Under  Distinguished  Patbonaqe. 

fIRniVi:  ANN    &    sen  ANZ 

(Established  1876) 

tioffm^A  Tmm,  109/9,  Bedford  Hill,  High  St.,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 


horlharid 


80  words  per  minute  in  ONE  MONTH  by  the 
celebrated  SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  high-speed 
system,  saving  a  year's  study.  Used  in  Parlia- 
ment. Illustrated  handbook  and  LESSON 
free.   Shortliand  Association,  151,  Holborn  Hall, 

London.  W.C.  Telephone :  6ht  Holborn. 


A  PIPE  WITH  A  . 
DISTINGUISHED  CLIENTELE 

Will  give  you  more  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction than  all  others. 
Try  your  favourite  mixture  in  one  and 

as  a  smoker  you  will  begin  to  live. 
Price9— London -made  firiar— ant/  shape 
g/6,  3/6,  5/0  &  7/3. 

UNBAY  PIPE  CO., 

^82,  Tayiijtock  St.,  Strand,  London,  W,C, 

^end  P.C.Jiyr  pai'ticulars. 
§ample  pipe,  0  post  free. 
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flit's  the  Curve  that  does  it.^| 


No  better  idea  for  shaving  has  ever  been 
the  Gillette  curving  blade,  which  provides 
precise  adjustment  to  suit  your  personal 
requirements.  No  finer  cutting  edge  has 
ever  been  made  than  the  Gillette  blade,  which, 
being  harder,  smoother,  and  more  durable  than 
any  other  shaving  implement,  gives  correspond- 
ingly better  results. 

British  made — sold  everywhere.  Gillette  Blades,  per  packet  of  6  (12  shaving 
edges),  2^.  Nickelled  Cases  of  12  (24  shaving  edges),  4s.  Buy  some  to-day, 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Catalogue  post  free  on  request.     Mention  Windsor  Magazine. 


Christmas  Dinner* 


Fof- full  pa  rticida  rs,  write 
for  No  iiOM  -  Carr-on  "  Ran^e 
fa  mphlet.  post f ree. 


With  the  "Carroa**  Range  you  watch 
the  cooking  through  a  giass  door, 

THE  "Carron"rangewillmarka  new  era 
in  your  kitchen,  and  assure  choice, 
delicious  dishes  for  the  festive  season. 
In  every  detail  this  kitchener  is  unique. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  open  the  oven 
door  to  watch  the  cooking — no  need  to  let 
cold  air  lower  the  temperature  and  spoil  the 
dinner.  By  installing  a  "  Carron  "  range, 
you  can  the  cooking— from  first  to  last — 
through  an  inner  g/ass  door. 


RANGE. 


The  "Carron"  Range  also  possesses  the 
following  special  features : —  Hot  closet  (or  keep- 
ing dishes  **  in  season.'  Thermometer  for 
accurate  adjustment  of  heat.  Adequate  hot 
water  supply.  Simple  arrangement  for  increas- 
ing or  reducing  size  of  fire. 

Sold  by  all  IronmongerG 
and  Hardware  Merchants. 


Carron  Company^  frf?r/?r^:  carron, Stirlingshire. 

S^o7rroom<r :  London,  City  Si  West  End,  I^iverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,   Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and   Dubl  n, 
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DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS! 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific  dis- 
covery with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draw  the  broken  parts  together,  and  bind 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  litiib.  It 
absolutely  holds  tiniily  and  conjfortably, 
and  never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool, 
and  conforms  to  every  movement  of  the 
body  witl  lout  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make 
it  to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on 
a  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 
that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Kemember,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send 
I  it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't 
I  satisfy  you,  send  it  back  to  us,  and  Ave  will 
refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  we  do 
business -always  absolutely  on  the  square 
—and  we  have  sold  to  tliousands  of  people 
this  way  for  the  past  ten  years.  Kfniember,  Ave  use  no  salves,  no 
harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Write  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COi,  633,  Bank  Bldgs.,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 


Cleali  Sweepi 


Look  upon  (he  Broom  as  an  unclean  thing, 
and   banish   it    from  your  houses.  The 
"  Bissell "  cleans  perfectly  and  raises  no 
dust.    Prices  from  10/6. 

Of  all  Ironmongers  and  Furnishers. 


With  Ball  Bear- 
ings and  Rubber 
Corner  Buffers. 
15/- 

MARKT  &  CO..  Ltd..  98.  Clerkenwell  Rrt..  London. 


SHAYALLO 

(SHAVE-ALL-O), 

The  Ideal  Skying  Soap  In  an  Ideal  Package 


Begrin  your  day  well 
by  enjoying:  a.  smooth 
a.nd  ea.8y  shave.  Pure, 
emollient  as  cream, 
soothing:  tender  skin, 
producing  quickly  a 
■free,  copious  and  last- 
ing: lather,  Shavallo 
stands  alone  for  real 
shaving:  comfort  and 
luxury. 

In  white  ivorine  tubes — no  metal 
to  rust  and  no  paper  to  get  sticky, 
6d.&  1/-each.  Round  Cakes,4i.. 

For  FREE  TRIAL  SAMPLE  send 
one  penny  stamp  for  postage, 
or  for  standard  size  tube  six 
penny  stamps  to 

JOHN  KNIGHT,  LTD., 

(Dept.  "W.M."), 

LONDON,  E. 

Soapmakers  by  Appointment 
to  H.M.  King  George  Y. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  FICTION 


At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


Halliwell  Sutclif fe's  RomaLe.  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

With  Illustrations  by  FRED  PEGRAM  and  A.  J.  GOUGH. 

This  story  will  endear  its  distinguished  author'.s  work  to  an  even  larger  public  than  it  has  attracted  in  the  past. 
It  is  imagined  and  chronicled  in  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  happiest  vein,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 


THE   ALLINSON  HONOUR 
THE   OPENING  DOOR 
LEILA   AND   HER  LOVER 
ONE   WONDERFUL  NIGHT 
EXPIATION 

BOTH   SIDES    OF   THE  ROAD 
THE   SECRET  CARGO 
AVERNO 

UNDER   THE   BLACK  EAGLE 

THE   THIRTEENTH  GUEST 

THROUGH  WEAL  AND  THROUGH  WOE 

A   ROYAL  WRONG 

SOULS   IN   PAWN    (4th  Edition) 

UNTIL   SEVENTY   TIMES  SEVEN 

LORD   STRANLEIGH  ABROAD 

THE   NETHER  MILLSTONE 

THE   SECOND  CHANCE 


Harold  Bindloss 
Justus  Miles  For  man 
Max  Pemberton 
Louis  Tracy 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
B.  A.  Clarke 
J.  S.  Fletcher 
Bertram  Mitford 
A.  W.  Marchmont 
Fergus  Hume 
Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 
Fred  M.  White 
Lindsay  Russell 
L.  G.  Moberly 
Robert  Barr 
Gilbert  Littlestone 
Paul  Trent 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 
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Shavers  knon^  the 


'^4  pleasure  to 

Black  Handle  5/6each       Ivory  Handle  7/^  each 

EACH  RAZOR  IN  A  CASE 

By  the  Special  Process  which  the  "KROPP"  Razor 
undergoes    in    manufacture.    EXACTNESS  and 
EQUABILITY    of    TEMPER   and    TEXTURE  are 
assured,  rendering  the  Daily  Shave  a  Luxury. 

Wholesale:  OSBORNE,  GARRETT  &  CO.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  Doughty  Deed: 

After  the  tlight. 
His  urgent  need 

Is  friend  Fiuxite. 

ANYONE  can  easily  repair  metal  articles  with 


FLUXITE 


the  paste  flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

AND  LB3AD-JOINTING. 

In  Homes  everywhere  soldering  jobs  are  being  done 
with  Fiuxite  to  save  money  and  time.    It  is  used  in 
Workshops  all  over  the  world. 
Of  Ironmongers,  &c.,  in  6cl.|         and  2/-  tins. 

Ti- "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING  SET  contains  a 

special  "Small-space"  Soldering  iron,  a  Pocket  Blow-lamp, 
Fiuxite,  Solder,  &c.,  and  a  Pamphlet  on  "  Soldering  Work." 

Price  4/6.    Sample  Set  post  paid  United  Kingdom. 
Auto  Controller  Co.,  201,  Vienna  Road,  Bermondsey,  England. 


Foot-Joy** 
Boot-Talks  to 
Men-No.  3. 

In  the  making  of 
Saxones  there  is  perfect 
adjustment  between 
handicraft  and  machine 
work.  Work  which  can 
be  done  best  by  machine 
is  done  by  machines  in 
the  Saxone  workshops. 
But  no  temptation  of 
price-cutting  will  in- 
duce us  to  do  by 
machinery  work  which 
is  still  done  best  by 
skilful  hands. 

The  1 19  fittings  in  each  of  the  Saxone 
Styles  assure  Foot  -  Joy  for  every 
wearer  of  Saxone  Boots  and  Shoes. 

SaKone 

\m FGot'Jqy  for  l^en 

Popular  price 
in   the  U.K. 


16/6 


Light-weiffht  Saxones  are  specially  suitable  for  tropical  wear 

Saxone  Stores  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
ten  in  London  ;  also  Paris,  Brussels  and  Li^RC.  Agents 
in  Burma,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  South 
America.  Send  for  illustrated  Style  Catalogue  No.  99, 
with  instructions  for  self  measurement,  to — 

SAXONE  SHOE  CO.  LTD., 
KILMARNOCK.  SCOTLAND. 
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Ther^  can  no 
Life  Withovit  Heat 

Every  process  of  Nature  exemplifies  this 

fact,  and  every  living  Organism  has  this  element 
as  the  Very  basis  of  its  existence. 

The  Scientific  application  of  Heat  to  the 
Human  Body  is  therefore  a  perfectly  logical 

proceeding.  From  ancient  times  "Thermal,"  i.e.,  hot 
air  or  vapour  baths,  have  been  administered  to  the  sick 
and  ailing  as  well  as  to  the  healthy.  Careful  investigation 
has  proved  that  in  those  countries  where  this  form  of 
bariiing  is  most  practised,  the  ratio  of  disease  and  ill- 
health  is  correspondingly  low. 

The  value  of  a  Foot's  Home  Turkish 

Bath  Cabinet,  as  a  factor  in  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  health,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
principle  is  perfectly  simple  and  simply  perfect — a 
thorough  elimination  of  all  the  impurities  from  the 
jystem,  and  a  toning-up  and  re-invigoration  of  the 
entire  Organism. 

With  every  pore  of  the  skin  assuming 
its  full  share  in  the  removal  of  superfluous 

matter,  all  the  bodily  functions  are  carried  on  with 
greater  ease — the  circulation  is  quickened — inflammation 
and  congestion  relieved — and  a  veritable  host  of  disorders, 
which  make  Hie  a  burden,  are  rapidly  dispelled. 

There  is  scarcely 
an  ailment  that 

affects  humanity  which 
cannot  be  either  re- 
lieved or  cured  by  the 
application  of  heat,  as 
safely  and  scientifically 
administered    by  our 
Bath  Cabinet.  Doctors 
specially  recommend  its 
use   for  Rheumatism, 
Gout, Kidney  Troubles, 
Indigestion,  and 
all  Skin  Diseases. 
A  Foot's  Bath 
Cabinet  can  be 
used  in  any  room, 
allows  the  bather 
perfect  freedom, . 
and    folds  up 

compactly  when       WHte  for  "  Bath  Book  "  No.  5, 
not  in  use. 


J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd. 

171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


TWO  VALUABLE 
HANDBOOKS. 

From  all  Booksellers. 


HOW  TO  DANCE. 

By  EDWARD  SCOTT. 

An  up-to-date  edition  forming  a  valuable  guide 
to  the  Ball  Room.    1/-  cloth. 


SPEECHES  &  TOASTS. 

How  to  Make  and  Propose  Them, 

Crown  8vo.    With  Pictorial  Wrapper.    1/-  net. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION. 

With  Impottant  Hints  to  Speakers  and 
Model  Examples  for  all  occasions. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO:S 

MINIATURE 
SERIES 

(Siee,  4i  by  3  ins.). 
Persian  Calf,  is.  net.    Velvet  Calf,  is.  dd.  net. 

A  very  dainty  and  charming  series,  admirably  adapted  for 
presentation.    Far  preferable  to  Christmas  Cards. 

1  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

2  In  Memoriam. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

3  A  Christmas  Carol. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

4  *'  Sesame  and  Lilies." 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

5  Songs  and  Verses. 

G.  J.  WHYTE.MELVILLE. 

6  Unto  This  Last.        john  ruskin. 

7  Sea  Spray  and  Smoke  Drift. 

ADAM  LINDSEY  GORDON. 

8  The  Tiny  House  and  Other  Verse. 

ETHEL  TURNER. 

9  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C. 
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Disordered  Digestion 

The  natural  cure  is  special  attention  to  diet 
thereby  allowing  the  organs  to  recuperate. 
The  "AllENBURYS"  Diet  is  the  ideal  food  for 
dyspeptics,  invalids,  and  those  with  impaired 
digestion,  nourishing  and  invigorating  the 
whole  system.  ^^^^     ^  MINUTE 

add  boiling  water  only. 

Send  3d.  Stamps 
for  large  sample. 


m 


Of  Chemists 
1/6  and  3/- 

pcr  Tin. 


llii 


D.28. 


^  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  LTD..Lombard  Street,  LONDON. M 

     wWi 


The  Handy  Suet. 

Shredded  ATOR4: 

For  Puddings,  Mince  Meat,  Pie  Crust, 
is  all  ready  to  mix  witli  tlie  Flour. 

"ATORA"  is  fresh  Beef  Suet,  rendered  and  refined. 

It  is  the  most  wholesome  and  digestible  of  all  fats. 

For  frying  your  fish  use  "  Atora  '  in  Blocks.  It  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  how  sweet  and  crisp  the  fish  will  be.  It  does  not  soak  into  the 
article  fried,  and  does  not  repeat  and  cause  heartburn. 

Sold  by  all  first-class  Grocers,  Provision  Dealers,  and  Stores.  Being 
concentrated  it  goes  much  farther  than  raw  suet.    No  preservatives  used. 
Sole  Manufacturers— HUGON  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 


IT  PAYS 


No  other  profession  offers  such  excellent  openings  to  begin 
with,  and  such  splendid  chances  for  future  advancement, 
as  Electrical  Engineering.  If  you  want  to  be  successful  in 
life,  write  tO-day  for  FREE  BOOK  explaining  how  we 
can  fit  you,  and  in  fact   j 


EVERYONE 


to  enter  this  well-paid  profession.  We  have  already 
trained  thousands  of  men  who  are  to-day  earning  incomes 
they  thought  impossible  before  they  look  up  our  system 
of  training.  Do  not  miss  your  chance.  Write  for  the 
Free  Book—"  How  to  Become  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical 
Engineer/'    Address  the 

  ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER  INSTITUTE 

OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 
446  L,  Norwich  House,  Southampton  Street, 
Holbom,  London,  W.C.  


B 


TROCHEVJ 


For  Sore  Throat 

Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  cough,  hoarseness,  &c. 
i/ik  per  Box. 
OF   ALL   STORES   AND  CHEMISTS. 
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RAM 


DRAWN  WIRE 

LAMPS 


Important 


to 

Users  of  Electric  Light 

Further  technical  progress  in  connection  with 
OSRAM    DRAWN   WIRE  FILAMENTS 

combined  with 
ENORMOUSLY    INCREASED  DEMAND 
has  enabled  additional  economies  to  be  made 
in  manufacture.     The   entire   benefit   of  these 
economies   is    now   offered    to    the    user  by 

REDUCED  PRICES 

Ask  your  Electrician  for  Particulars, 

Scrupulous  care  in  manufacturing  methods  positively  ensures 
that  unique  unifornjity  of  quality  which  is  the  recognised 
characteristic  of  the  OSRAM  Lamp. 

LONG  LIFE,  GREAT  STRENGTH,  LOW  CURRENT  CONSUMPTION 
AND    UNDIMINISHED    BRILLIANCY  are   the   special  features  of 

OSRAM  LAMPS 

Ohiahiahle  from  all  leading  Electricians,  Stores,  and  Ironmongers. 


CHOICE   GIFT  BOOKS 


FOR   BOYS   AND  GIRLS. 

Crown  8vo.,    Cloth   Gilt.      In   Handsome  Bindings. 
P'ully  Illustrated,  25*8.  6d.  each. 


NORAH  OF  BILLABONG 

Mary  Grant  Bruce. 
INCHFALLEN  E.  Everett-Green. 

WITH  BEATING  WINGS 

Vera  G.  Dwyer. 

STAIRWAYS  TO  THE  STARS 

Lilian  Turner. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  HELEN 

Evelyn  Goode. 

MAORILAND  FAIRY  TALES 

Edith  Howes. 

With  Coloured  Plates,  3s.  6d,  net, 

A  delightful  collection  of  fairy  tales  of  great  interest,  and 
should  be  as  much  appreciated  by  children  as  the  classical 
Grimm  and  Andersen  stories. 


'NORAH -OF 
^V  >,BILLABONG -  # 


'  '.MAKY'GRAiNTBRUCli 


BIBLE  STEPS.    With  8  Plates  in  Colour,  and  16  in  Black  and  White,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  Bible  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  early  instruction  of  the  minds  of  children. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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I'VE 

HEARD 

MEN 


and  women  boast  that  they  never 
read  advertisements,  but  fail  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  that  sealed  brain 
attitude.  If  a  thing  is  useful  and 
better  than  what  you  already  have, 
it  is  well  to  know  about  it.  If  the 
man  who  wrote  the  following  letter 
had  never  read  ads.  do  you  think 
he  would  be  writing  with  such 
comfort  to-day?  Let  me  send  you 
a  catalogue  of 


A.  K.  SWANITE. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO., 

79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

38,  Cheapside,  E.G.  :  95A,  Regent  Street,  London, 
W.  ;  3,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester  ;  37,  Ave  de 
rOpera,  Paris ;  10,  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels ;  and 
at  New   York,   Chicago,   Toronto,   and  Sydney 


"/  am  sending  you  my 
small  ''Swan''  fountain  pen 
which  I  have  carried  about 
and  used  daily  for  twenty- 
three  years  with  every 
satisfaction.  It  has  been  of 
splendid  se?'vice  to  me,  and 
has  been  a  splendid  recom- 
mendation of  your  pens.  I 
have  always  recommended 
them  very  highly,  having 
proved  for  myself  their  great 
value, 

{Signed)  


NOTE 
THE 

"SWAN  " 
LOOK 


How  much  Money  do  you 
WASTE  on  Coal? 

SEE  HOW  THE  "HUE" 
WILL  STOP  THE  WASTE. 
^  You  probably  have  an  old- 
^t^ittr  style  grate  like  this,  which 
^  ^  wastes  coal  and  gives  little 
heat.  Why  not  convert  it  into  a 
modern  barless  fire  ?  The  cost  is 
small,  and  the  operation  simple. 

This  is  the  HUE  BARLESS 
FIRE,  which  effects  the  trans- 
V  formation.  It  is  adaptable 
I^A-i^K  to  any  existing  grate,  with- 
^  ^  out  the  necessity  of  pulling 
down  mantelpieces  and  removing 
the  present  stove. 


This  shows  the  effect  produced  by 
the  HUE.    More  heat  is  given 
out  in  the  room,  with  about  half 
the  coal  consumption,  as 
proved  by  actual  tests. 
The  HUE  has  been  in- 
stalled  in   thousands  of  private 
houses,  as  well  as  adopted  by  the 
principal    railways,   hotels,  and 
institutions.    Price  from  15/- 

ri^OT  CDCC  Illustrated  Boo1<let,  giving- full  particulars 
JrUijl  rixllilL  of  the  HUE  FIRE,  showing  how  it  is 
fixed,  cost,  and  other  important  points.    Send  a  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  LTD., 
Dept.  W.M.,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  so-called  adaptable  Earless  Fires,  which  by 
their  very  construction  can  never  be  satisfactory.  The  word 
''HUE''  is  cast  on  every  i^enuine. 


"Write 

for  new  Winter 
Catalogue. 


358—32/- 


THE  MAN  who  cannot  be  fltte<l  and  made  downright 
comfortable  with  Lotus  has  al>normal  feet  and  his 
boots  always  vill  have  to  be  made  to  measure.  'J  here 
are  snch  feet,  but,  not  many.  Far  more  mmierous  are  the 
men  who  can  be  fitted,  an  1  would  be  but  for  the  mistaken 
though  perfectly  honest  belief  that  their  feet  are  abnormal. 
Sooner  or  later  they  find  out  their  mistake  and  are  delighted 
with  being  able  to  get  their  boots  from  stock.  Like  motor 
cars  and  many  other  things,  boots  are  being  constantly 
improved,  and  those  who  want  the  latest  and  best  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  tried  Lotus. 


Agents  every wlier^. 


JLetters ;  Lotus,  Stafford, 
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STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP 
CATALOGUE.  igi4  edition  now  ready. 
568  pag2s,  4,127  illustrations,  2/-,  po<-tage 
paii  anywhere.  New  Stamp  Albums  in 
^reat  vari.'ty.  Descriptive  price  lists 
gratis.— Whitfield  King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. 


SHORTHAND.  —  The  Sloan-Duployan 
system  is  acqnired  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
is  guaranteed  the  most  rapid  and  reliable 
system  in  use  to-day.  Used  on  Parlia- 
mentary staff.  illnstr  >te-i  handbook 
with  bsson  free.  —  Sloan-Duployan 
Headquarters,  Dept.  D,  Ramsgate. 


CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet  176.  —  Broad- 
bent's  College,  Burnley. 


STAMPS  FREE!— 100  diffcirent  or  a  set 
of  10  Egyptian.  Send  \d,  postage, 
mention  gift  D.  213. — Bright  ^  Son, 
164,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


STAMMERING  CURED.— Personally  or 
Cor  r  esDondenc  e. — Mrs.  Somerville 
Lodge,  162,  Holland  Road,  Kensington, 
London,  W. 


COLLECTORS'  INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE  EXCHANGE, 

143,  Hilton  St.,  Wolverhampton,  Eng. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS.  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/2. 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 


A  BOOK  AND  ADVICE  Sent  Free 
to  all  Suff^irers  sendinsr  particulars  of 
thair  ailment  to  Mr.  George,  Medical 
Herbalist,  217,  High  Street,  Gateshead. 


PEACH'S  GREAT  REMOVAL  SALE. 

Lace  Curtuns,  Muslins,  Casement 
Fabrics,  Linens,  Hosiery.  Send  at  one 2 
for  Removal  Sale  List,  post  free.  A 
chance  of  a  lifetime. — S.  Peach  &  Sons. 
128,  The  Looms,  Nottingham. 


STAMMERING  effectually  Cured  by 
Correspondence  or  Personally.  Treatise 
lent  free. — N.  H.  Mason, 30,  Fbet  Street, 
London.    Established  1876. 


FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
I)ublin.  Pamphlet  exp'ains  simple 
home  treatment ;  25  years'  success. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.  Free.— Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  144,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff. 


GRAND  SET  10  CHINESE  FREE  I- 

Send  xd.  postage,  mention  gift  359. 
Approvals  50  per  cent,  discount  off 
Gibbons  prices. — J.  Wheeler  &  Co., 
124,  Lennard  Road,  Beckenham. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL  HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.  600  Rooms.  From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 


LONDON,  S.W.-121-122,  QUEEN'S 
GATE.— First-class  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel.  Moderate  terms  ;  no 
extras. 


BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN  HYDRO.-Home 

Comforts.  Entertainments.  Baths,  &c. 
Terms  52/6  weekly. 


BRIGHTON.  -  DUDLEY    HOTEL.  - 

Adjoining  Hove  Lawns.  Best  position 
and  finest  rooms  in  Hove,  Lift.  Night 
Porter.  Inclusive  terms  from  3  gns.  per 
week.  Tels.  :  "  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove." 
'Phone  2490. 


BRUSSELS-PENSION  RUSSELL  & 
FAMILY  HOTEL,  35  37,  l  ueDefacqz, 
Avenue  Louise. —  First-class  Pension. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— TARRAZONA 
MANSION  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—East  Cliff— Magnificent  Situa- 
tion, close  to  Sea,  Pier,  Golf  Links,  First- 
class  accommodation.  Thirty  Bedrooms, 
fine  Lounge,  Drawing  and  Smoke 
Rooms.  Billiards.  I^arge  Dining  Room. 
Separate  Tables.  Inclusive  Board  Resi- 
dence from  30/-  per  week.  Write  for 
Booklet.  Tel.  No.  1227. —Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Wood,  Proprietors. 


BUNDORAN,  Co.  DONEGAL.- 
HAMILTON'S  HOTEL  (Licensed).— 

Excellently  situated.  Two  minutes  from 
railway  station.  Well  Furnished  and 
Comfortable.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Separate  Tables. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Baths 
(hot  and  cold).  Silt  Water  Baths 
attached.  Cook's  Coupons  accepted. 
Free  Salmon  and  Trout  P'ishing.  Special 
Terms  for  Anglers.  Five  minutes  from 
18-hole  Golf  Links.  Moderate  and 
Inclusive  Charges.  Reduction  from 
Oct,  ist  to  May  ist.—C.  G,  Hamilton, 
Proprietor. 


COLWYN  BAY,  N.  WALES.- 
*  ROTHESAY'  PRIVATE  HOTEL  & 
BOARDING   ESTABLISHMENT.  - 

Situated  on  the  Promenade,  facing  Sea. 
60  Bedrooms.  Lounge.  Smoke  rooms. 
Electric  light  throughout.  Every  com- 
fort. Moderate  and  inclusive  terms. 
Garage.  Tel,  117,  Personal  supervision 
Proprietress. 


EASTBOURNE.—  "SHCRLEY  ' 
BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT,  3, 

Victoria  Place,  Grand  Parade. — Excel- 
lently situated.  One  minute  from  Sea, 
near  Devonshire  Park.  Swimming  bath, 
theatre,  band-stand  and  golf  links.  Well 
furnished  and  comfortabli.  Separate 
tables.  Excellent  cuisine.  Terms 
moderate,  according  to  season  and  selec- 
tion of  rooms.  Under  personal  supervision 
of  Proprietress— Mrs.  A.  F,  Pattison. 


FALMOUTH.  -  ALBION    HOTEL.  - 

Commands  magnificent  Sea  and  Land 
Views,  and  is  replete  with  every  accom- 
modation for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
Charges  moderate. -Curnow  & Wernhard, 
Proprietors. 


FOLKESTONE.  -  DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Marine  Parade,  Folkestone.— 
On  Sea  Front.  Nearest  to  Harbour. 
Bathing,  boating,  fishing.  Renowned 
cuisine.  Motor  trips  in  own  motor  to 
interesting  places  in  district. 


ILFRACOMBE.-IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

— Unique  situation,  facing  Sea  and  Cap- 
stone. Electric  Light,  Passenger  Lift. 
Contains  100  Apartments,  elegant 
Lounge,  Drawing,  I^illiard  and  Ball 
Rooms.  Balconies.  Golf.  E71  pension, 
from  42/-  to  3i  guineas,  according  to  room 
and  season  — Leonard  Parsons.  Manager. 
Chas.  Drew  (Oswestry),  Proprietor. 
Telegrams:  "Imperial  Hotel,  Ilfra- 
combe."    National  Telephone  No.  22. 


HARROGATE  -  GRAND    HOTEL.  — 

Near  Baths  and  Sulphur  Wells.  Over- 
looking Valley  Gardens.  An  Ideal 
Residential  Hotel.  Every  convenience, 
comfort,  and  elegance.  Motor  garage 
with  pit  and  accumulator,  charging  con- 
venience. Illustrated  souvenir  on  appli- 
cation to  Manager.  Nat.  Tel,  Nos., 
390,  1017.  Telegrams  —  "Grand, 
Harrogate," 


MALVERN  (GREAT).-IMPERIAL 
HOTEL.— Near  Manor  Park  and  g  )lf 
links  (i8-holes).  First-class,  with  in- 
clusive charges.  Beautiful  views.  Ex- 
tensive grounds.  Electric  light.  Suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom.  Cheerful  lounge 
newly  added.  Garage,  with  inspection 
pit.  Loose  boxes,  stabling.  Hunters, 
Nat,  Tel.  No.  5.  For  tariff,  apply  to 
the  resident  Proprietor — F.  Moerschell. 


PENZANCE.-MOUNT'S  BAY  HOTEL. 

First-class  Family.  Facing  Sea.  Every 
comfort. — Walter  H,  Pulman,  Proprietor. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.  -  THE  BEACH 
HOTEL.— The  only  strictly  first-class 
Hotel.  Beautifully  situated  in  its  own 
grounds,  directly  facing  the  Sea.  Tele- 
phone No.  55. — A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


PORTRUSH,  CO.  ANTaiM.-**  SEA- 
BANK"  PRIVATE  HOTEL. -De- 
Hghtful  situation.  Excellent  view  of 
Skerries,  White  Roqks,  Giant's  Cause- 
way, &c.  Splendid  Billiard  Room  and 
Smoke  Room,  Well  furnished  and  com- 
fortable. Separate  tables.  Up-to-date 
and  excellent  sanitary  arrangernents. — 
For  terms  write  to  Miss  Fitzpatrick. 


TENBY,  S.  WALES.  -  IMPERIAL 
HOTEL.— Superb  Position,  Facing  Sea. 
Nearest  Galf  Links.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
En  Pension  from  £1  3s,  Private 
Omnibus  meets  Trains.  Garage  Free. 
'Phone  28.  Tel.  "Imperial," — Manager, 
M.  M,  Thierry  (late  of  Russell  Hotel, 
London). 


TORQUAY.  —  ROSLIN  HALL 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Ideally  Situated, 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Inclusive  Terms. 
Garage.  Tennis  and  Croquet  in  own 
Grounds.  Within  easy  access  to  Golf 
Links,  Telephone  1:3.  —  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gresham. 


WARWICK.  -  THE  WOOLPACK.- 

Old-established  First-class  Family  Hotel. 
Centrally  situated  for  visiting  Kenil- 
worth,  Shakespeare's  Country,  &c.,  &c. 
Heated  throughout  in  Winter.  Electric 
Light.  Garage  LP.  Stabling,  Charges 
Moderate,  Headquarters  for  R.A.C.  & 
M.U.  'Phone  178.  Telegrams  Wool- 
pack,  Warwick." 


WESTON  -  SUPER  -  M  ARE.-ROYAL 

HOTaL-~For  Comfort.  Finest  position. 
Facing  Sea.  Standing  in  8  acres  of 
Private  Grounds.  ^  Tennis  Courts. 
Garage.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Tel.  277; 


WEXFORD.  —  WHITE'S   HOTEL.  — 

First-class  Tourist  and  Commercial. 


WHITE  f.-WESr  CLIFF  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— En  Pension,  Royal  Crescent. 
Splendid  Situation,  Facing  the  Sea, 
Close  to  the  Spa  Grounds,  Tennis 
Courts,  Golf,  and  Bathing,  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Lounge.  Separate 
Tables.  High-class  Cuisine.  Tels.  "Sun- 
shine, Whitby."  Telephone  No.  100. — 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  Proprietress. 


Mention  Windssoe  Magazine  tvhen  writimj  to  advertisers, 
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Mothersills 


SEASICK 

iREMEDY 


ON  A 
LINER, 
CHANNEL  STEAMER, 
YACHT,  OR  MOTOR  BOAT. 

MOTHERSILL'S  SEASICK  REMEDY 

is  guaranteed   to   prevent    and    cure  Sea 
Sickness,    or    money    refunded.  Equally 
effective  for  Train  Sickness. 


and 


MOTHERSILL'S  has  received  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
world,    and    the    finest    testimonials  from 
the  world's   greatest   men,  women, 
institutions. 

No  Bad  After  Effects. 

All  Chemists,  2/3  or  4/6,  or  from 
19,  ST.    BRIDE  STREET. 
LONDON,  E.G. 


TheHall-Mark 
YOUR 


THE  ''EMPEROR"  (Reg.) 

This  is  an  extremely  well-suited  boot  for  heavy 
town  and  country  wear.  It  is  made  in  a  variety 
of  leathers— Moor  Calf,  Box  Calf,  and  Tan 
Willow  Calf ;  leather  lined,  stout  soles,  standard 
screwed. 

To  places  where  we  have 
no  branch, goods  will  be  sent 
by  post,  on  receipt  of  order 
together  with  remittance. 
Foreign  remittances  must 
include  cost  of 
k  postage. 


Write,  to-day  for  Illmtra- 
ted  Catalogue,  Dept  P. 


Black.  &  Tan 


Over  4S0  Branches  in  England. 


MR.  GEO.  R.  SIMS' 


FOR  HAIR-HEALTH  AND  HAIR-WEALTH. 


Tatcho  is  sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  all  over  tfie  World. 
I/-,  2/9^  and  4/6, 

rr^i^u^  I  ^u^^^i^^:^^  sTgreat  queen  street. 
I  atcho  Lraboratories,     kingsway.  lonpon. 


MARK  YOUR  L.INEM  I 

Security  against  theft,  loss  or  mistake,  nse 


JOHH  BOND*  "CBYSJJ^ 


WITH  OR 


WITHOUT  HEATING 
WHICHEVER    KIND    IS    PREFERRED   aTTo,.»T«»T^ir 

XR  QiTT>i»T  Tirn  Tn  Tww  ROV  At.  HOUSEHOLDS  &  AWARDED  45  GOLD  MEDALS,  etc.,  FOR  SUPERIORITY, 


■  Is.  size  g  Linen  Stretcher  &  Pen. 


Are  Yoti  Deaf  ? 


I If  so  you  can  be  relieved  by  using 
WILSON  S  COMMON-SENSE  EAR=DRUMS 
fill  nn<l  whpre  medical  skill  has  given  no  reliet.    iney  are  boiu, 
WKiTK  lORi  AM.  1  ^       WILSON,  59,  South 

WllSOft  Ear^DrUnV  to.      Bridge,  Episuukgu 


See  advertisement  page  i. 
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(DNNOISSEUR 

PLi\YER-  PIANOS 


"THE  CONNOIS- 

SEUR  is  the  most 
delightful  of  all  Player- 
Pianos.  It  is  the  Player- 
Piano  with  the  Human 
Touch.  The  tone  is 
magnificent,  making  it  a 
superb  piano  for  ordin- 
ary keyboard  playing  as 
well.  Model  H,  con- 
taining the  latest  im- 
provements, is  offered  on 
graduated  payments  for 
56  gns.  Liberal  discount 
for  cash.  Generous  al- 
lowance for  old  piano. 
Write  for  Catalogue  7. 


MURDOCHS 


i6/-^Px/^rxiS^  London  W 

^    And  at  Btrmtngham,  Brighton,  Southampton,  ^c. 


WOOLa 

fforCHILDREN 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT 
EVERY  INCH  cf  the  fabric  from 
which  the  Chilprufe  Garments  are 
made  consists  solely  of  the  FINEST 
PURE  WOOL,  and  finished  by  Our 
secret  process  which, whilst  rendering 
the  material  beautifully  light  and 
soft,  does  not  destroy  the  nature  and 
elasticity  of  the  wool.  This  fact  is  of 
the  first  importance,as  only  pure  wool 
will  afford  proper  protection  against 
the  cold  winds  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  children 
are  subject  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 

VESTS,  STAYBANDS,  PETTI- 
COATS, BODICES,  NIGHTGOWNS. 
SLEEPING  SUITS,  DRAWERS.  &c. 

Of  all  Drapers  and  Out- 
fitters. (XT  address  of  neai'eat 
shop  on  application. 


Write  for  the 
•CHILPRUFE' BOOiaET 

(Series  "O"), 
FuUj'    illustrated  and 
showing  range  of  Infants', 
Children's,   and  Ladies 
Garments.     Post  Free. 


The  Chilprufe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Regd.Tradel 
LEICESTER.  Mark. 


WARD,  LOOK  &»  OO.'S 

Wonder  Book 


A  Pictttre   Annttal  for 

TENTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE, 

Picture  Boards^  3^-.  6^/.  Handsome  Cloth  Gilt,  ^s, 
1 2  Coloured  Plates.     264  Pages,    300  Illustrations. 

III'ROM  he  first  issue  of  this  favourite 
^  Annual  the  constant  aim  has  been  to 
present  for  the  deHght  and  entertainment 
of  the  Httle  ones  THE  BEST,  AND  ONLY 
THE  BEST,  in  picture,  verse  and  story.  The 
TwpxvE  Coloured  Plates  are  all  dainty 
works  of  art.  The  full-page  and  other  tinted 
drawings  in  the  text  number  nearly  Three 
Hundred,  making  the  volume  the  most 
sumptuous  gift-book  for  children  issued  at 
a  moderate  price. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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'No,  Madam,  this  pen 
cannot  possibly  leak! 

This  pen  is  the  celebrated  Onoto.    No  doubt 
you  have  heard  of  the  Onoto  ? 

"The  Onoto  is  advertised  as  'the  one  really  satis- 
factory self-filling  fountain  pen ' — and  I  don't  know 
but  what  they  are  right.  At  any  rate,  the  advertised 
claims  that  the  Onoto  '  fills  itself  in  a  flash  '  and  that 
'  it  cannot  leak '  are  absolutely  proved  by  every  Onoto 
/  have  ever  seen — and  we  sell  a  lot  of  them. 

"  A  simple  turn  of  this  '  head  '  renders  the  Onoto  a 
sealed  tube.  You  can  carry  it  upside  down  if  you  Hke 
—  it  will  never  leak  a  drop.  Ladies  always  appreciate 
this  point ;  so  many  of  them  nowadays  Uke  to  carry  pens 
in  their  hand-bags.  You  cannot  do  better  than  select  an 


GUARANTEE.— The  Onoto 
is  British  made.  It  is  de- 
signed to  last  a  life-time  ; 
but,  if  it  should  ever  go 
wrong,  the  makers  will 
im  rediately  putitright — 
free  of  cost. 


Onoto  Pen 

The  Self-filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen. 


Ask  for  ONOrO  INK— Best  for  all  Pens. 
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DERHAPS  one  of  the  many  imita- 
tions  of  LEA  &  PERRIN8'  Sauce 
is  on  your  sideboard  at  this  moment. 

If  you  "do  not  enjoy  your  meals  as  you 
used  to  *^  you  do  not  have  to  look  far  for 
the  reason. 

Have  Lea  &  Perrins'  served,  not  in  a  cruet,  but 
always  in  the  original  bottle,  and  see  that  it  is 
shaken  every  time  it  is  used. 

And  when  you  order  sauce,  or  call  for  it  at  your 
own  table,  make  it  a  rule  to  say,  not  "Worcester- 
shire," but  "  Lea  «fe  Perrins'." 


The  White  Writing 
on  the  Red 
Label  t 


indicates  the 
Original  and  Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 


Nature's 
Hair  Warnings! 

IVTATURE  never  strikes  without  warn- 
-'-^  ing.  But  folk  generally  put  off. 
It  is  when  the  pillow  shows  the  truant 
hairs  in  the  morning  ;  when  dandruff 
and  scurf  sprinkle  the  hair  ;  when  it  is 
dry  and  brittle — when  these  and  many 
other  signs  appear — that  is  the  time  to 
commence  at  once  using 

Rowland's 
Macassar  Oil. 

Many  prodigally  advertised  specifics  often  contain 
lead,  spirits,  and  other  unwise  and  dangerous 
elements.  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  has  been 
before  the  public  for  more  than  120  years  and 
is  still  relied  upon  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
once.  It  has  a  really  beneficial  effect  on  the 
hair-cells  from  the  outset,  and  honestly  does 
what  is  claimed  lor  it. 

Softly  perfumed  with  Otto  of  Roses. 
Supplied  in  Gold  Tint  for  Fair 
I  I  air,  and  sold  by  Stores  aiid 
Chemists  in  3  /6,  7/-  and  10/6  sizes. 

ROWLANDS,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


TO  ALL  MUSIC-LOVERS. 

By  spending  ONE  HALF  MINUTE  in  addressing  a  postcard  with  simply 
your  name  and  address  on  it  to  MANAGER, 

PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL, 

157,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W., 

you  will  receive  information  which  will  enable  you  to  increase  immensely 
your  Musical  Ability  and  Enjoyment  for  your  whole  life. 

HUNDREDS  have  already  done  so.    Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  do  the  same  ? 


A  PERFECT  PRESERVATIVE 
FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

Complexion  perfection  is  greatly  a  matter  of  cultivation.  If  every  woman  made 
it  a  daily  practice  to  gently  massage  her  face  with  La-rola,  she  would  always 
possess  a  clear  and  soft  complexion  rivalling  the  peach  in  delicacy  and  hue. 

IBECTHAM'S  V 
a-rola 

is  invaluable  for  removing  and  preventing  all  Roughness,  Redness,  Tan,  and 
Irritation.  Get  a  bottle  from  your  Chemist  to-day.  Bottles  i/-,  2/6  each,  of  all 
Chemists  and  Stores.    Send  us  sd.  and  we  will  forward  you  (in  the  U.K.)  a 

dainty  sample  box  of  La-rola  preparations. 
M.   BfiBTHAM  &  SON   (Dept.  W),  CHELTENHAM. 
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Illustrated  from  photographs. 

THE  PLASTIC  ART  

Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Gough. 

KARMA   

Illustrated  by  Charles  Crombie. 
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Noble's  offer 
an  unrivalled  selec- 
tion of  the  prettiest  styles' 

Box  1^/  Patterns  J'ost  Free  on  AppiovaL. 

For         (  "VA  hipcords,  Bedford  Cord 
Blouses,    J   Tricords,     Cotelle  Cords, 
Dresses  and  1  Sing^ie  widths  from  8d.  yd. 
Costumes.    ^  double  widths  from  gjd.  yd. 
Specialities  in  Coat  Cloths— Nap,  Velour. 
and  Reversible  Cloths,  from  i/ii^  per  yard. 
\  COLOURED  SERGES  from  r  3 per  yard  ; 

-  VELVETEENS  from  i  ii^   pur  yard 

Ntw  Catalogue  sent  Post  Free. 

—  JOHN  NOBLE ''^ 

^5v5^r/^^62 Brook  Street  Mills,  ^^F' 
V^5V>V>^T^^    MANCHESTER  ^^To^CS^ 


i 


ARTHRITICUS 

is  the  ONLY  NATURAL  REMEDY  for 
GOUT  OR  GOUTINESS, 

Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Lumbago, 
Arthritis,  Neuritis,  Stiffness  of  the  Joints, 

and  all  Rheumatic  Affections 
Send  Id.  stamp  for  pamphlet,  ''GOUT  AND 
GOUTINESS  "  (7th  Edition). 
Show  this  to  your  friend,  he  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

C.  P.  POND,  Fl^etSi,  London,  E.G. 

Ustablished  over  50  years. 
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WILL  YOU  TRY  FOR  3  DAYS  A 


Morton  Morris  Chair 


This  restful  chair  is  a  unique  development  from  an  idea  of 
Wilham  Morris's.  It  has  adjustable  back  with  loose  cushion 
and  loose  spring  cpholstekei*  seat;  also,  if  desired,  various 
attachments  as  below.  Stock  coverings  are  red  and  green  corduroy 
—  velvet.  Others  to  order.  AVe  send  carriage  paid  in 
U.K.  on  receipt  of  remittance,  and  guarantee  to 
take  back  at  our  expense  and  refund  payment  if  not 
approved  after  3  days'  trial.  Descriptive  Booklet 
free.  This  contains  portrait 
of  VVilliaii  Morris  and  recom- 
mendations from  dergymen, 
Doctors,  Teachers,  Journalists, 
and  others. 


Price  of  Chair  in  Oak 
Sliding  Ash  Tray  on 
Arm 

Foot  -  Rest  (which 
slides  under  .seat) 

Detachable  Reading 
Stand 


If  you  are  furnishing, 

kindly  tell  us  when  writing, 
and  Ave  will  make  you  many 
other  attractive  oflers.  for  we 
supjily  artistic  productions 
in  every  kind  of  furniture. 
Distance  no  object.  If  in 
London,  call. 


MORTONS 

9,  Boyne  House, 
Highbury  Place, 
—  London,  N.  — 


31/6 
9d. 
10/- 
9/9 
J 


The  "Morton"  Boot  Cabmet 

with  brass  racks  ft)r  9  to  12 
pairs  of  boots.   In  Oak,  37/8 
(other  woods  to  order) .  Leaflet 
on  reciuest. 
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Inebriety  and  Drug-taking  are 
diseases  which  can  be  Cured 

BY   THE   WELL-KNOWN    KEELEY  TREATMENT. 


This  treatment  has  been  in  constant  u^e  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  recognised  by 
the  public  as  the  only  successful  method  of 
treating  Inebriety  and  Drug-taking.  It  is  not  a 
cheap,  selt-administered  home  remedy,  but  is 
given  only  by  doctors  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  tiie  disease. 


Patients  at  the  Keeley  Institute  are  under  no 
restraint  or  restriction.  Whatever  drink  or  drugs 
are  necessary  are  unhesitatingly  supplied.  They 
walk  in  and  out  at  will  ;  many  carry  on  their  daily 
business  while  residing  at  the  I  nstitute.  I  n  a  few 
days  they  cease  to  ask  for  stimulants  or  drugs  ;  the 
craving  is  eradicated  and  the  will-power  built  up. 


The  cure  is  under  an  Honorary  Committee  of  well-known  public  men,  who 
have  made  fourteen  annual  reports  ;  write,  call,  or  Telephone  for  last  report. 


Honorary  Committee  e 

Lord  MONTAGU  of  BEAULIEU. 
The  Hon.  H.  W.    FORSTER,  M.P. 
Rev.   R.   J.    CAMPBELL,  M.A. 
RICHARD   BURBIDGE,  Esq. 


The  Treatment  takes  4  weeks  for  alcohol,  5 
to  6  weeks  for  drugs,  and  is  administered  only 
at  the  Institute,  or  by  special  arrangement  a 
doctor  can  be  sent  to  patient's  own  home  or 
to  travel  with  patient  while  giving  Treatment. 


All  communications  and  enquiries  Strictly  Confidential, 
The  Secretary  alone  sees  letters  and  receives  callers. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  427  Western. 


A  GREAT  PHYSICIAN 

SAYS : 

II  70°/  Diseases  are  caused  by  the  pores  becoming  clogged,  thus  shutting  up  in  the  blood  the  Poison 

■  ^/o    and  impurities  which  Nature  intended  they  should  ehminate."— Erasmus  V^ilson,  M.D. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

OPENS  THE  PORES  and  sweats  all  the  poison  out  of  the  blood,  leaving  it  pure  and  healthy. 
In  the  cure  of  RHEUMATISM,  Kidney,  and  all  other  Blood  Diseases,  there  is  no  treatment  so 
sure  and  speedy  as  the  Hot  Air  Bath. 

S.  Cuthberf    Roker^  Sunderland. 

22/5/1 I. 

Dear  Sir, — In  igqi  /  bought  one  of  your  "  Thermal  Cabinet 
Baths,''  and  have  had  on  an  average  one  bath  a  week  since. 
Previously  from  the  age  of  nine  {nvhen  I  had  Rheumatic  Fever) 
up  to  forty -t7vo  I  was  more  or  less  in  the  doctor  s  hands,  suffering 
from  Rheumatism  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  I  was  also  never 
free  from  Indigestion. 

Since  using  your  Bath  I  have  not  had  a  doctor  once,  and  have 
now  Perfect  digestion.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
having  bought  one  of  your  Baths.  Please  send  vie  5/-  bottle  of 
your  Liquid  Sulphur. — Yours  truly, 

{Signed)    H.  J.  LOVE  JOY  [Rev.). 

Vapour  Baths  energise,  invigorate,  vitalise;  they  are  a 
luxury  beyond  the  conception  of  all  those  who  have  not  taken  them 
by  means  of  theCentury  Cabineti  Scientifically  constructed, 
self-purifying,  strong,  compact;  folded,  it  occupies  only  two-inch 
space :  has  head  steamer  whereby  the  head  and  face  get  same 
treatment  as  the  body.  The  top  is  constructed  of  four  flaps, 
patented  ;  regulates  temperature  at  will  of  bather. 

The  Century  Cabinet  is  sold  complete  with  Heater  and  Vapouriser  at  35/-,  50/-,  63/-,  and  70/- 

(Cheaper  Cabinets,  25/-).  We  allow  30  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if,  after  testing, 
it  is  not  found  as  represented.  We  make  this  offer  so  that  you  shall  be  sure  of  having  the  BEST  BATH 
CABINET  MADE.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  503,  and  Samples  of  Goods  sent, 
also  valuable  book  :  "Health,  Strength,  Hygiene,"  and  Medical  Testimony. 
Thousands  of  Century  Cabinets  in  use.   Agents  wanted.   Please  mention  Windsor  Magazine. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  Ltd,  (Dept.  503),  205,  Regent  Street,  London.W. 


Inside  or  Outside  Heater. 


F^i^S  back  of  plate, 


THE  WINDSOK  MAGAZINE. 


THE  DEAF 
HEAR. 

Since  a  great  scientist  perfected  a 
tiny  yet  powerful  appliance  which 
perfectly  restores  the  hearing,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  use  cumbrous,  un- 
sightly trumpets.  This  marvellous 
little  device  fits  perfectly  into  the  ear, 

and  is  invisible. 
FREE  book  makes  clear  its  uniqueness. 

No  one  need  know  you  are  deaf  now,  because  you  can  just 
throw  away  your  ear-trumpet,  and  hear  perfectlj^  with 
the  aid  of  a  wonderful  new  device  which  is  invisible. 
This  is  the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  which  defies  detection  and  gives 
you  natural  powers  of  hearing.  It  is  different  to  any  other 
device  for  the  ears,  and  is  quite  the  most  recent  invention 
(Patent  No.  16313).  Every  sound  wave  is  caught  by  it,  carried 
to  the  aural  drumhead,  and — you  HEAR  ! 

It  does  not  matter  what  is  the  cause  of  your  deafness 
(unless  you  were  born  deaf),  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  rectifies 
it,  and  you  hear  as  well  as  others.  Your  age  does  not  matter. 
The  Murray  Ear-Drum  is  as  efficacious  in  the  case  of  a  child  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person.  No  discomfort.  No  metal. 
Can  be  worn  day  and  night  without  causing  inconvenience. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  d^af  through 
perforated  or  injured  ear-drum,  or  through  the  effects  of  any 
disease,  or  accidents,  the  effect  is  the  same— PERFECT.  The 
moment  you  place  the  Murray  Ear-Drum  in  your  ear — YOU 
CAN  HEAR. 

People  afflicted  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  at  once  for  a  valuable  FREE  BOOK,  describing 
the  Murray  Ear-Drum,  and  containing  convincing  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  This  bonk  contains  testimonials  from  grateful 
users  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  letters  of 
thanks  from  people  in  every  station  of  life,  including  clergymen, 
titled  persons,  artisans,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  You  may  write 
to  any  of  the  addresses  given,  and  obtain  proof. 

If  yon  are  deaf,  and  want  to  HEAR  AT  ONCE, 
write  TO-DAY,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 
The  NlurrsLY  Company,  155  Century 
House,  205  Regrent  Street,  London,  W. 

The  longer  you  wait,  the  longer  you'll  be  deaf,  so  don't  delay. 
Regain  your  lost  hearing  at  once,  and 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


MBYREST5 
AFIERIffltl 


Because  of  its  extreme 
purity,  delicate  emollient 
properties  and  refreshing 
fragrance,  it  is  unrivaled  for 
baby's  tender  skin.  Assisted 
by  Cuticura  Ointment  it  is 
equally  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  heat  rashes,  itch- 
ings,  irritations  and  chafmgs. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  aro  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32rpage  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
&  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  Maclean  &  Co..  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

i8ef"Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  it  best  for  skin  and  scalp. 


Mention  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  WINDSOE  MAGAZINE. 


"  W£  £?fSr  COOKERY  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD." 

The  Westminster  Gazette, — "  As  companions  to  puzzled  young  housekeepers,  and  as  advisers  and 
comforters  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  smooth  working  of  the  domestic  wheels,  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Cookery  Books  are  still  unrivalled." 


MRS.  BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

Half  Leather,  7/6  net.  Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco,  12/6  net.  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  18/-  net. 
Containing  over  2,000  pages  of  letterpress,  besides  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  many  Coloured 
Plates. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY. 

Large  Crown  8vo.,  strongly  bound,  Half  Leather,  5/-  net.  About  850  pages  of  letterpress,  and 
hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  many  Coloured  Plates. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY=DAY  COOKERY. 

Large  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  Gilt,  3/6  net.  750  pages,  including  instructions  for  all  and  every 
kind  of  cookery,  &c.,  &c.    With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations, 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY. 

Large  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  Gilt,  2/6  net.  An  entirely  new  edition,  in  dictionary  form,  containing 
2,500  practical  recipes,  about  576  pages.  With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  SHILLING  COOKERY  BOOK. 

Large  Crown  Svo.,  Cloth,  I/-  net.  Containing  upwards  of  1,000  recipes,  nearly  200  fine 
Illustrations,  and  6  Coloured  Plates. 


Ask\oui?  Bookseller?  for?  ihese  Editions 


Dtiicious  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


THREE  USEFUL 
BOOKS, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


The  Mother's  Advice 


Book. 

By  Dr.  HARRY  ROBERTS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Management  of  Children,  their 
feeding,  clothing,  education,  and  training ;  and 
on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
and  complaints  of  childhood. 

The  Young  Wife^s 


Advice  Book. 


Edited  by  GEORGE  BLACK,  M.B.Edin-, 
and  other  Eminent  Authorities. 

A  Guide  for  Mothers  on   Health  and  Self- 
Management,    and    the   Care   of  the  Baby. 
Thorqughly  up-to-date  with  latest  medical  in- 
formation and  advice. 

The  Household 


Doctor. 


By  GEO.  BLACK,  M.B.Edin.,  and  others. 

A  home  volume  describing  the  Symptoms  and 
Treatment  of  all  Diseases,  with  instructions  in 
regard  to  various  ailments  such  as  colds,  cuts, 
bruises^  &c. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  E.G. 


Debility, 
Nervous  Exhaustion — 

Mr.  Victor  Ben  ham,  the  world-famous  Pianist, 
Felixstowe,  writes  : — "  Phosferine  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  several  artists  during  my 
Concert  Tours,  and  finding  myself  debilitated 
and  exhausted  by  lengthy  and  trying  journeys, 
so  hard  on  the  nervous  system,  I  resorted  to  it, 
and  find  I  am  so  invigorated  by  its  use,  and 
that  it  keeps  me  in  such  excellent  condition,  I 
shall  never  be  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  my 
possession.  I  may  add  that  in  spite  of  having 
consulted  some  of  the  most  famous  Specialists 
of  Europe  and  America,  I  find  Phosferine  to 
help  me  more  than  anything  that  I  have  ever 
tried." — August  21,  1913. 

No  other  medicine  has  received  such  absolute  proof 
of  its  extraordinary  properties  in  restoring  Shattered 
Constitutions,  and  in  giving  hack  to  the  prematurely 
aged  New  Life  and  energy. 

CAUTION. 

There  is  only  one  Phosferine- beware 
of  illegal  imitations— do  not  be  misled 
by    Phosgih   This    or  Phosfih  That 
but  get 

PHOSFERINE 

THE  GREATEST  TONIC  AND  DIGESTIVE. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ROYAL  COMMANDS 

To  The  Royal  Family 
H.I.M.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H.M.  The  King  of  Spain 
H.M.  The  late  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  Queen  of  Roumania 
H.M.TheQueen  of  Spain,  i&c.,&c. 
The  2/9  size  contains  nearly  four  times  the  size. 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH 

assure:  i> 


BY  USING 


"ARECO" 

POND'S  WHITE  ARECA 
NUT  TOOTH  PASTE. 

The  original  indlanm 

^S^KlCor  Post  free,  i/-,  2/6,  4/-,  from 
GEO.  P.  POND  &  SON.Ltd.;^fe:^rc.* 

Send  To-day.  Established  ever  50  Years. 


NO  HEATING  REQUIRED 

MarkinglnK 

ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT 


£50  PRIZE  BABY 

Mrs.  ETHEL  HODGE,  of  Trafalgar  Crescent, 
Bridlington,  Yorks,  writes:— 

He  is  a  fine,  healthy,  and  strong  boy,  as  shown  by  the 
photo,  having  been  entirely  fed  on  your  '  Patent '  Barley 
and  Milk  from  three  months  old.  He  was  entered  in 
the  '  Daily  Sketch'  competition  of  last  year,  and  came 
out  top  in  his  division,  thereby  winning  a  prize  of  £^o!' 

Babies  fed  on  cow's  milk  diluted  with  Barley  Water  made  from 

ROBINSON'^^^BARLEY 

always  thrive  wonderfully.  Perfect  nutrition,  sound  sleep,  and 
freedom  from  digestive  troubles  are  some  of  the  happy  results 
of  adopting  this  diet. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet,     Advice  to  Mothers.'' 

KEEN,  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


London  :  Printed  by  WILLIAM  CLOWES  &  SONS,  Ltd..  Duke  Street.  Stamford  Street,  S.E..  and  Great  Windmill  Street,  W., 
and  Publiihed  Monthly  by  the  Proprietors,  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
Editorial  communications  to  be  addressed  *'  The  Editor,   Windsor  Magazine ^  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


